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N Monday, July 26, there was held at the India House in New 
York City a meeting of the chairmen of the group com- 
mittees for each country named by Hon. W. G. McAdoo, 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, to continue 
the work of the Pan American Financial Conference. Seventeen of 
the eighteen committees were represented and there were also present 
several others who were specially invited by Hon. W. L. Saunders, 
chairman of the Committee for Nicaragua, who called the meeting, 
and by Secretary McAdoo. The gathering took the form of a lun- 
cheon, at which Mr. Saunders was host. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was unable to be present, but sent Assistant Secretary Andrew 
J. Peters to represent him. Mr. Peters was chosen chairman of the 
meeting and called upon each person present to express his views 
about the carrying on of the work before them. It was decided to 
organize a council of chairmen, of which Mr. Robert H. Patchin 
was elected secretary. This council will meet from time to time to 
discuss and forward the work of the group committees. There was 
also an extended discussion of the proposed return visit to Latin 
America of bankers and business men, in accordance with the invita- 
tion extended by the representatives of the Latin-American countries 
at the Pan American Financial Conference. Mr. James A. Farrell, 
chairman of this latter committee, announced that he would call a 
meeting on August 5 to reach some conclusion as to the details of 
the proposed trip. The consensus of opinion was that it would not 
be advisable for one large party to undertake a visit to all of the 
countries, but that groups, or smaller parties, should go to individual 
countries or sections of Latin America and thus be able to study 
much better the field and accomplish results. The sentiment was 
against any kind of a junket or a plan which would seem to tax the 
hospitality of the countries extending the invitation. An enthusi- 
astic telegram was read from the Secretary of the Treasury,who was 
prevented from being present, and a number of other messages were 
received from those who were invited but could not be present, all 
indicating great interest in the carrying on of the work of the finan- 
cial conference. The list of those present includes the following: 
Andrew J. Peters, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; John 
Barrett, Director General Pan American Union, Washington, D. C.; 
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W. S. Rowe, Cincinnati, chairman for Salvador; J. P. Grace, New 
York, chairman for Bolivia; Willard Straight, New York, chairman for 
Argentina; Joseph H. O'Neill, chairman for Ecuador; George W. 
Norris, Philadelphia, chairman for Colombia; G. H. Richard, repre- 
senting J. W. Earle, New York, chairman for Costa Rica; Lewis EH. 
Pierson, New York, chairman for Paraguay; John H. Fahey, Boston, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, chairman 
for Peru; Prof. J. H. Hollander, Baltimore, chairman for the Domini- 
can Republic; Mortimer L. Schiff, representing John Hays Hammond, 
chairman for Brazil; Henry L. West, representing Franklin Q. Brown, 
chairman for Cuba; Charles R. Crane, Chicago, chairman for Vene- 
zuela; EK. P. Thomas, representing Harry A. Wheeler, Chicago, 
chairman for Uruguay; Hon. David R. Francis, St. Louis, chairman 
for Guatemala; J. S. Armstrong, Baltimore, chairman for Honduras; 
S. L. Schoonmaker, New York, chairman for Panama; W. L. 
Saunders, New York, chairman for Nicaragua; Charles H. Sabin, 
New York, chairman for Chile; A. Barton Hepburn, New York, 
member of the committee on uniform laws; Elhott H. Goodwin, 
general secretary, Chamber of Commerce of the United States; W.S. 
Kies, James I. Shirley, David P. Black, Robert H. Patchin, members 
of the committee to arrange a return visit of United States business 
men and bankers. 


MEMBERS OF STAFF IN LATIN AMERICA. 


Pursuant to the established precedent of many years and in order to 
keep the office of the Pan American Union in direct touch with the 
latest developments im different parts of Latin America, the Director 
General has decided to send William A. Reid and Harry O. Sandberg, 
members of the staff, on special trips to South America and Central 
America, respectively. Mr. Reid will visit Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, and southern Brazil. Mr. Sand- 
berg will go to Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicarauga, Costa 
Rica, and Panama. E. Belfort S. de Magalhaes has already gone to 
Brazil and will spend several months in that country visiting every 
important port from Para and Manaos on the north to Santos on 
the south. 

The extraordinary number and variety of inquiries from all classes 
of persons, groups of individuals, companies, organizations, institu- 
tions, libraries, newspapers, etc., constantly and increasingly being 
received by the Pan American Union from every part of the world 
regarding the Latin American countries require that it shall make 
every effort to keep abreast with the latest phases of not only the 
commercial, industrial and agricultural, but the educational, social 
and general progress of each one of the Latin American Republics. 
Persistent effort is made to keep the files of this office, its lbrary, 
and its information up to date in every respect through unremitting 





Courtesy of Mundo Argentino. 


THE MINISTERS OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, AND CHILE, AT 
BUENOS AIRES, MAY 25, 1915. 


Left to right, Dr. José Luis Murature, of Argentina; Dr. Lauro Miiller, of Brazil; and Dr. Alejandro Lira, 
ofChile. These distinguished officials met at the Argentine capital and signed a treaty of peace between 
their respective countries. 
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correspondence with the officials of the various Governments and by 
study of all their official documents, reports and other publications. 
The Columbus Memorial Library, now numbering nearly 30,000 
volumes, with over 100,000 cards and 15,000 photographs, is the 
best practical collection of Americana in the Western Hemisphere 
and it is constantly in receipt of books, official reports, newspapers, 
magazines, photographs, maps, etc., from the different Latin 
American countries. The ambassadors and ministers of these 
countries, moreover, are constantly providing this office with such 
material as they can spare. Numerous persons traveling throughout 
Latin America and unofficial representatives of the Pan American 
Union are writing to it and sending to it data and reports. All these 
methods, however, while excellent and important, must be sup- 
plemented by visits of regular members of the staff of the Pan 
American Union familiar with all its requirements in order to get the 
best results and make sure that the data which is obtained is both 
reliable and comprehensive. These men will also do an effective 
work in explaming the scope and usefulness of the Pan American 
Union as an international organization to those persons, officials and 
institutions which are desirous of being better informed about its 
activities. The Director General bespeaks for them considerate 
attention from all classes of persons, official and unofficial, whom 
they meet in their journeys. Mr. Belfort sailed July 2 from Norfolk, 
Va., direct for Para, on the Booth Line steamer Alban. Mr. Reid 
took his departure on July 24 on the Peruvian Line steamer Pachitea, 
sailing from Baltimore direct to Callao, and Mr. Sandberg sailed from 
New Orleans July 22 on the United Fruit Co. steamer Marowiyne. 
Mr. Belfort and Mr. Sandberg will return to Washington in October 
and Mr. Reid in November. 


INTEREST IN THE PAN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS. 


Word received at the office of the secretary general of the Pan 
American Scientific Congress shows that there is great interest 
throughout not only the United States but all Latin America in the 
coming Pan American Scientific Congress which meets in Washington 
December 27, 1915, to January 8, 1916. Several of the Latin 
American Governments have already appointed cooperating com- 
mittees which are acting with the executive committee in the United 
States, and some have already named delegates. It is hoped that 
within another month practically every Government of Latin 
America will not only name cooperating committees and official del- 
egates but semiofficial delegates who will prepare papers and attend. 
The office of the secretary general is in constant correspondence with 
officials, scholars, scientists, and others in Latin America urging their 
participation and awakening additional interest in this great gather- 
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ing. Dr. L. S. Rowe, of the University of Pennsylvania, who is now 
on a visit to Peru and Chile, carries a special commission for the 
congress,to arouse interest and make arrangements for the participa- 
tion of delegates from Peru and Chile. Mr. J. C. Luitwieler in 
Bolivia, and Mr. G. B. Roorbach in Venezuela, also are carrying 
letters authorizing them to cooperate with the local officials in the 
matter of the congress. Ex-Senator Theodore Burton and Judge 
Otto Schoenrich, who have just returned to Washington from a trip 
around South America, report growing interest in it. Mr. Charles 
Lyon Chandler, of the Southern Railway, who is making a trip 
around South America, was given special authority to do what he 
could in the countries he visited to awaken interest, and the three 
members of the staff of the Pan American Union who are about to 
go to southern South America, Central America, and Brazil, respec- 
tively, William A. Reid, Harry O. Sandberg, and E. Belfort S. de 
Magalhées, will discuss the subject with the proper officials and 
interested persons. If anyone in Latin America reads this com- 
ment and is desirous of further information he is requested to imme- 
diately get in touch with the secretary general of the congress in the 
office of the Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 


A LATIN AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP IN SMITH COLLEGE. 


The Director General is in receipt of a communication from Dr. 
L. M. Burton, president of Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
which states that the class of 1890 has presented a gift of $7,500 
to that institution, with the request that the income therefrom be 
used to found a Latin American scholarship. That such an oppor- 
tunity is to be offered to some young woman from a Latin-American 
country is most gratifying to all who are interested in the promotion 
of cordial relations between the educational institutions of the 
American Republics. Smith College is one of the largest and best 
equipped colleges in the world devoted solely to the higher education 
of women, and it is to be hoped that some representative young 
woman of Latin America will take advantage of this generous offer. 
Below is quoted the letter of Dr. Burton, announcing the foundation 
of the scholarship: 

It is a great pleasure to inform you that the class of 1890 of Smith College, at our 
last commencement, presented a gift of $7,500, the income to be used for a Latin_ 
American scholarship. The class requested ‘‘that this scholarship be conferred 
upon a student from a Latin-American country; but in case no such student presents 
herself, it may be given to a student from some other foreign country.’’ Doubtless 
it is unnecessary for me to add that Smith College is open only to women. Our 
students come from every State of the Union and we are the largest college in the 
world devoted solely to the higher education of women. We expect this scholar- 
ship to yield approximately $375 annually. 


May I add that this gift represents a lofty purpose on the part of the class which pre- 
sents it. I am sure that purpose is one which appeals very strongly to you. Smith 
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College desires ic do its part in helping all of the countries of North, Central, and 
South America to a better understanding of one another. It believes that one effective 
method is the exchange of students. Just as we believe that the life and spirit of 
Smith College is more wholesome and normal because our students come from all 
parts of the country, so do we realize that the atmosphere of the institution will be 
more stimulating and the outlook of our students broadened by the presence among 
us of young women representing the culture of Latin-American countries. 

I shall be pleased to have you give the contents of this letter wide publicity, for 
we hope that some candidate for this scholarship will present herself for the coming 
academic year, which opens on September 23, 1915. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENTS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


The Butietrin takes advantage of this opportunity to extend 
felicitations to the newly elected Presidents in the Republics of 
Uruguay, Venezuela, Peru, and Chile. The elections which took 
place in these several countries within the past few months have 
resulted in the selection of men of high stamp, experienced and trained 
in public service. In Uruguay, Dr. Feliciano Viera was inaugurated 
as chief executive on March 1, and at the time of his election was 
minister of the interior in the cabinet of President Battle y Ordomiez. 
April 19, the date of the presidential elections in Venezuela, witnessed 
the election of Gen. Juan Vicente Gémez as President. This is the 
second time that Gen. Gomez has enjoyed the presidential distinction, 
having served in that capacity from 1910 to 1914. Peru elected Dr. 
José Pardo as its President on May 24. Dr. Pardo comes to this 
position equipped with the experience of a previous presidential 
term from 1904 to 1908. The election in Chile on June 25 resulted 
in the choice of Senor Don Juan Luis Sanfuentes as President. Senor 
Sanfuentes has held a number of important public offices, including 
that of secretary of finance in 1901 and that of minister of justice 
in 1903. In extending these congratulations the Pan American 
Union conveys to each of these distinguished Presidents its best 
wishes for prosperous and successful administrations. 


AMBASSADOR NAON COMMENCEMENT ORATOR. 


Dr. Romuldé S. Naon, the ambassador from Argentina, was the 
orator of the day at the commencement exercises of the University 
of Illinois, at Urbana, June 16. In the presence of the 964 graduates, 
their relatives and friends, and a large gathering of alumni and dis- 
tinguished guests, Ambassador Naon made an earnest plea for closer 
Pan American relations. In the course of his address he said: ‘At 
the present hour it is for us, the countries far removed from the scene 
of the war, to take up the arduous but glorious task of remcarnating 
modern civilization.” The ambassador’s oration made a profound 
impression upon his audience and his references to closer Pan 
American ties found a ready and warm response. 
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DIRECTOR GENERAL BARRETT AT IOWA UNIVERSITY. 


The commencement day address at the lowa State University was 
delivered by John Barrett, the Director General of the Pan American 
Union, on commencement day, June 16, at Iowa City. Mr Barrett 
referred to the great Pan American opportunity and responsibility 
confronting the United States at the present time, and urged a broader 
study and deeper knowledge of the great Pan American movement 
and the countries, peoples, and institutions concerned. He also 
emphasized the important part that the institutions of learning may 
play in preparing its students for work in the Latin-American 


Republics. 


RETURN OF EX-SENATOR BURTON FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 


Hon. Theodore E. Burton, former United States Senator from the 
State of Ohio, returned from his trip through South America on 
June 25, having visited nearly all the countries planned in his original 
itinerary. In the course of his tour Mr. Burton had the pleasure of 
meeting the presidents of the various Republics, as well as other high 
officials, and of discussing with them questions pertaiming to closer 
Pan American relations, both social and commercial. The former 
Senator is enthusiastic over his experience in the sister Republics 
and has expressed his sincere appreciation of the cordial reception 
he received in the various cities visited. In speaking of his impres- 
sions Mr. Burton states that there is no doubt that the people of 
South America like the United States and desire to establish broader 
relations with her, and further adds that he was interested to find 
South America growing more rapidly than any other division in the 
world and with more land available for productive development 
than in any other part of the world. 


PERU NAMES COMMISSIONERS. 


At the recent Pan American Financial Conference, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., provision was made for the creation of an international 
commission on uniformity of laws relating to trade, the commission 
also to serve as an international commercial court. The Peruvian 
Government has approved the plan outlined by the conference and 
has named the following gentlemen as its representatives on the 
commission: Antero Aspillaga, former senator and once candidate 
for the presidency of the Republic; Nicanor M. Carmona, prominent 
in public affairs and formerly mayor of Lima; Eulogio Fernandini, 
mining engineer and capitalist, vice president American Vanadium 
Co.; Aurelio Garcia y Lastres, banker and capitalist; Pedro D. 
Gallagher, capitalist and president of the Lima Chamber of Com- 
merce; Manuel Montero, a prominent physician; Felipe Pardo y 
Barreda, brother of the President, and formerly minister of Peru in 
Washington; Mariano Ignacio Prado y Ugarteche, a distinguished law- 
yer of Lima; and Enrique Oyanguren, Minister of Finance of Peru. 


Photograph by Harris-Ewing. 
SENOR DON MANUEL CASTRO QUESADA, 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Costa Rica to the United States 
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AMERICAN CONGRESS OF BIBLIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


The Pan American Union is in receipt of an announcement from 
the National Association of Libraries of the Argentine Republic 
indicating that an American congress of bibliography and history 
will be held at Buenos Aires and Tucuman during the month of 
July, 1916, in commemoration of the first centenary of the proclama- 
tion of Argentine independence. This learned gathering, which, it 
is hoped, will be attended by delegates from all the American Repub- 
lics, will convene under the patronage of the President of Argentina 
and the ministers of foreign affairs and of justice and public instruc- 
tion. As a manifestation of the cordial feeling entertained toward 
Spain, the mother country, the committee on organization has 
extended a special invitation to that Government. Following is the 
executive committee in charge of organizing this congress: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Nicanor Sarmiento, president of the National Association 
of Libraries; secretary general, Dr. Ignacio S. Toledo, jr., pro- 
fessor of secondary instruction; and treasurer, Sr. Don Lastenio 
Alverez, of the department of foreign affairs. That this congress 
should hold some of its sessions at Tucuman is peculiarly appropriate, 
for in that city stands Argentina’s ‘‘cradle of liberty,” the sacred 
hall where the first constitutional assembly met and, on July 9, 
1816, declared the independence of the “United Provinces of Rio 
de la Plata.” 


UNIVERSITY ATTENTION TO SOUTH AMERICA. 


An important feature of the work of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, from a Pan American standpoint, is the series 
of courses on South American affairs, international relations, and 
international law which it has inaugurated in 39 universities, 17 
colleges, and 11 normal schools during their summer sessions. The 
endowment has engaged representative specialists from Columbia, 
Harvard, Princeton, Yale, and other big institutions to lecture on 
the different aspects of these broad subjects. The audiences will be 
mostly teachers and the motive of the Carnegie endowment is to 
reach a large educated class, who, in turn, may further spread the 
information acquired among their pupils and students. The courses 
on South America will embrace lectures ranging from the geography 
of the 10 Republics to their political and social development, economic 
status, early and present-day history, their international problems 
and relations. 

In addition to this organized campaign of information, it is inter- 
esting to note that there is a remarkable amount of activity along 
similar lines in other institutions of learning throughout the United 
States independent of the endowment courses. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS FOR LATIN-AMERICAN STUDENTS. 


By an act of the governing board of New York University 10 
scholarships have been made available to students from Latin- 
American countries. This commendable action on the part of 
one of the leading institutions of learning in the United States is 
a most encouraging response to the continued efforts of the Pan 
American Union and others interested in establishing closer educa- 
tional relations with the sister American nations. In correspondence 
received by Director General Barrett from Dr. Elmer E. Brown, the 
chancellor of New York University, there appears the exact resolution 
of the university authorities bearing upon these scholarships. This 
is its wording: 

That the chancellor be authorized to offer free tuition scholarship in his discretion 
to students in Latin-American countries, the number not to exceed 10 im any one year, 
and no scholarships to be granted in either the medical college or the law school. 

Similar action on the part of more of our great colleges and uni- 
versities would bring about a decided impetus in the cordial relations 
between the United States and the other countries embraced in 
the Pan American Union. 


BABSON’S REPORT ON SOUTH AMERICA. 


The report of Roger W. Babson, president of Babson’s Statistical 
Organization of Wellesley Hills, Mass., covering his 18,000-mile tour 
around South America has recently been made public and commends 
itself as a practical statement of a trained economist on the essential 
needs for the establishment of closer trade relations between South 
America and New England. Mr. Babson toured South America 
partly under the auspices of the Massachusetts Board of Labor and 
Industry, and on his return read his report to a group of 100 promi- 
nent Massachusetts manufacturers who had been invited for that — 
purpose by the governor of the State. Two interesting features 
emphasized by Mr. Babson in his report are, first, that South America 
is richly endowed with natural resources and raw products but needs 
manufactured goods, and that most of these could be supphed by 
New England; hence New England should take the lead in practical 
efforts to develop Latin-American trade; and, secondly, that aside 
from the proper training of young men in the foreign field the most 
practical thing which New England can do is to aid in the estab- 
lishment of a bank of North America to operate throughout Latin 
America. 


SPANISH EDITION OF WORLD’S WORK. 


The Butierin of the Pan American Union extends a cordial wel- 
come to the Spanish edition of the World’s Work, a contemporary 
which is about to enter the Latin American field of journalism. A 





Photograph by Harris-Ewing. 
HON. WILLIAM E. TUTTLE, JR., 


Commissioner General of the United States to the National Exposition of 
Panama. Mr. Tuttle, who was born in the State of New York in 1870, was 
educated at the Elmira Free Academy and Cornell University. In busi- 
ness circles he has been prominently identified with the lumber industry 
as well as with banking interests in Westfield, New Jersey, his present 
home. He served as Member of Congress from the State of New Jersey in 
the 62nd and 63rd Congresses, and is a member of the Cosmos Club of 


Washington. 
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recent announcement from its publishers, Doubleday, Page & Co., of 
Garden City, N. Y., states that the World’s Work in Spanish will 
be published quarterly beginning with September, 1915. The high 
standard which the World’s Work has established in its English 
edition gives reason to believe that its new edition in Spanish will 
soon win a corresponding position for itself among the Spanish 
periodicals of the day. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


In the midst of these troublous times, the cordial good will and 
fellowship existing between the students from the various parts of the 
world who are studying in the United States strike a refreshing note 
to the observer of international affairs. This spirit of confraternity 
among the college men of various nationalities drawn together by 
intellectual ties on American soil was reflected in a gratifying manner 
at the conference on international relations which convened at Cornell 
University, June 15-30, under the auspices of the World Peace 
Foundation, and which was attended by a large number of students 
and professors from the various educational institutions of the 
United States. The sessions were addressed by such prominent men 
as Norman Angell, Andrew D. White, Elihu Root, Hamilton Holt, 
Prof. George H. Blakeslee, and interesting discussions on the various 
aspects of international relations were indulged in by both lecturers 
and members of the conference. 

A gathering of interest to the students of the world is the Inter- 
national Students’ Reunion which will meet at San Francisco, Cal., 
August 16-21, under the auspices of Corda Fratres—the Association 
of Cosmopolitan Clubs, and other organizations affliated with the 
Corda Fratres movement. Eminent speakers of various nations will 
deliver addresses, and certain hours will be set aside for discussion by 
students of problems of international scope. The exposition and 
numerous points of interest in the vicinity will combine to make this 
gathering attractive and enjoyable. It is expected that representa- 
tive students and students leaders from all parts of the world will 
attend this big gathering. 

The annual student conferences at Northfield, Mass., and at Lake 
Geneva, Wis., were held this year during the latter part of June. 
The popularity of these gatherings in the past encouraged the organ- 
izing committee to hold two additional conferences, one at Blue 
Ridge, N. C., and the other at Eagles Mere Park, Pa., thus making 
these two new gatherings more accessible to students in institutions 
in these sections. Special Latin American sections were held at each 
conference and were well attended by representative students from 
the various American Republics. Dr. Alberto Nin-Frias, of Uruguay, 
and Sr. José U. Escobar, of Mexico, were among the speakers at 
these special sessions. 
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OW much the discovery of America added to the welfare 
and comfort of the civilized world is realized by com- 
paratively few even of the millions of people that now 
live and thrive on the continents and islands known as 

the New World. Aside from the tremendous areas of land with 
their wonderful wealth of forest and stream, their mineral riches of 
ores and precious stones, their diversity of climate and soil, affording 
new and virgin fields for human energy and thrift, many hitherto 
unknown products were added by the aboriginal Americans to those 
which now minister to the health, the sustenance, and the pleasure 
of mankind. 

The greatest febrifuge known to-day—quinine—came into exist- 
ence because the Incas of Peru had discovered the medicinal prop- 
erties of the bark of the chinchona tree. The leaves of the coca 
plant, a South American product, have served to alleviate pain by 
their essence—cocaine. Indian corn, or maize, was unknown to 
the Old World before it was found to be the great food staple of the 
Americas. The Irish, as well as sweet, potatoes had their first home 
in this New World. The delicious concoction known as chocolate, 
serving man as both food and drink, had been known for centuries 
by the Incas of Peru and the Aztecs of Mexico before the Spaniards 
found it in these countries and introduced it into Europe. Tobacco, 
that almost universal panacea for all the ills that mind is heir to, 
whose rings of aromatic smoke now circumscribe the earth, was 
added to man’s pleasures by the Indians of the Americas. Many 
other products might be enumerated, but among them all none, 
perhaps, ministers more graciously to the palate of the epicure than 
does the tomato, that luscious, succulent, refreshing vegetable fruit 
which gratifies the eye with its beauty of color and form, stills hunger 
with its meat and assuages thirst with its juice. 

There is no doubt that the tomato is indigenous to America. 
Exactly where it orignated is a mooted question. The name seems 
to be of Aztec origin, given by some as ‘‘tomatl”’ and by others as 
“xitomate.’”’ The word still exists in names of Mexican towns, 
such as Tomatlan, Tomatepec, etc. Humboldt states that the plant 
was cultivated for its fruit by the Mexican natives long before the 
Spanish conquest, while Alphonse de Candolle, in his Origin of Cul- 
tivated Plants, arrives at the conclusion that the plant and its culture 
for edible purposes originated in Peru, and thence spread to other 





1By Edward Albes, of Pan American Union staff. 
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AN ANCIENT ILLUSTRATION OF THE TOMATO. 


Cultivated varieties of the tomato were known to European botanists over 360 years ago. 
Obel. 





Matthiolus? 


described two large varieties in 1554, while a large purple red variety was described in 1570 by D’el 


The above excellent illustration of the plant and its fruit dates back to 1581. 





Courtesy of Bureau of Plant Industry. U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


THREE DISTINCT SPECIES OF TOMATO. 


The top picture shows the Cherry tomato (Lycopersicum cerasiforme) with its globular, smooth fruit, 
from 4 to 2 of an inch in diameter, either red or yellow in color and two-celled instructure. Many 
garden varieties show evidence of crosses with this species. The center picture shows the Pear 
tomato (LZ. pyriforme) with its fruit in the shape of a long, slender-necked pear. The bottom picture 
shows Burpee’s tree tomato, one of the cultivated varieties of our modern gardens. 
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sections of the Americas. At any rate, it had been known and 
cultivated extensively in these countries for centuries before the 
Columbian discovery, and there is little doubt that many of the plants 
seen and described by the European invaders as wild species were 
really cultivated varieties originated by the Indians by crossing of 
selected species. 

Botanically, the common tomato belongs to the order Solanacez 
and the genus Lycopersicum, the species which is usually cultivated 
for food purposes being named esculentum. The designation of the 
genus, derived from Lykos, a wolf, and persica, a peach, had its origin 
in the supposed aphrodisiacal qualities and in the real beauty of the 
fruit of the vegetable. 

The genus comprises several species of annual (sometimes short- 
lived perennial), herbaceous, rank-smelling plants in which the 
branches are spreading, procumbent, or feebly ascendent, and gen- 
erally from 2 to 6 feet in length. They are covered with a resinous 
viscid secretion and are round, soft, brittle, and hairy when young, 
becoming furrowed and hard, almost woody, when old. The leaves 
are irregularly alternate, 5 to 15 inches long, petioled, odd pinate, 
with seven to nine short-stemmed leaflets and often with smaller 
and stemless ones between them. The flowers are pendant and 
borne in branched clusters, are small and consist of a yellow, deeply 
cleft wheel-shaped corolla, with a very short tube and broadly lan- 
ceolate, recurving petals. The fruit is a berry having two or more 
cells, with central fleshy placenta and many small kidney-shaped 
seeds densely covered with very short, stiff hairs. 

To attempt to classify the cultivated varieties into botanical spe- 
cies is beyond the scope of this article. Botanists themselves are not 
agreed as to how the many and very different garden varieties should 
be classified. Perhaps the best classification is that made by Mr. 
W. W. Tracy, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in his excellent little work “Tomato Culture,” 
from which much of the followmg material has been taken. He 
suggests a classification of four species, viz, the current or grape, the 
cherry, the pear, and the other cultivated varieties under the general 
species named esculentum. - 

The currant or grape tomato (Lycopersicum racemiforme) 1s univer- 
sally regarded asa distinct species. The plant is strong, having many 
long, slender branches which are not so hairy, viscid, or ill-smelling 
as those of the other species. The fruit produces continuously and in 
great quantities on long racemes like those of the currant, though 
often branched. The fruit is small, less than half an inch in diameter, 
spherical, smooth, and of a bright beautiful red color, making the 
plant worthy of more general cultivation as an ornament, though of 
little value as a food. 





Courtesy of Bureau of Plant Industry. U.S. Department of Agriculture 


GROWING TOMATOES. 


Upper: Showing type of bed used for starting plants in the eastern Texas tomato district. Lower: 
Trying out different varieties in the trial grounds of a large grower near Detroit, Mick. 
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The cherry tomato (L. cerasiforme) is a vigorous plant with stout 
branches which are distinctly trailing in habit. Leaves are flat or 
shghtly curled. Fruit very abundant, borne in short, branched 
clusters, globular, perfectly smooth, with no apparent sutures, and 
from one-half to three-fourths of an inch in diameter and either red or 
yellow in color, and having two cells containing numerous small 
seeds. 

The pear tomato (L. pyriforme) is an exceptionally vigorous plant 
with comparatively few long, stout, ascending stems. Leaves numer- 
ous, broad, flat, with a distinct bluish-green color. The fruit is 
abundant and borne in short branched or straight clusters of 5 to 10 
fruits that are perfectly smooth, without sutures, and of the shape of 
a long, slender-necked pear, about an inch in diameter and an inch and 
a half long. They are bright red, dark yellow, or light yellowish 
white in color, two-celled, with very distinct central placenta and 
comparatively few and large seeds. The fruit is less juicy than most 
of the garden sorts, but of a mild and pleasant flavor. 

The commonly cultivated varieties may be classified under the’ 
botanical name of Lycopersicum esculentum, and it is this group that 
is by far the most important from an agricultural and commercial 
point of view. In western South America, especially along the lit- 
toral of Peru, a wild variety of Lycopersicumis indigenous. It differs 
from other recognized species in being more compact in growth, with 
fewer branches and larger leaves, and carries an immense burden of 
fruit borne in large clusters. The fruit is larger than that of the 
other species, but much smaller than our cultivated sorts. It is very 
irregular in shape, always with distinct sutures and often deeply cor- 
rugated, and is of a bright red color. The walls are thin; the flesh is 
soft, with a distinct sharp acid flavor less agreeable than the cultivated 
forms of the common tomato. Like L. cerasiforme and L. pyriforme 
it is quite fixed under cultivation, except when crossed with other 
species or with garden varieties, and very likely this is the original 
species from which our cultured varieties have been developed by 
crossing and selection. 

That the cultivated tomato was known to European botanists over 
360 years ago is evidenced by the fact that Matthiolus described two 
varieties, one a large yellow called ‘‘Golden Apple” and another red 
variety, known as ‘‘Love Apple,” in 1554. In 1700 Tournefort de- 
scribed a large smooth variety which closely resembles the well-known 
“‘Livingston’s Stone” of to-day, and a careful study of old descrip- 
tions and cuts, compared with the best examples of modern varieties, 
would indicate that tomatoes as large and smooth as those we now 
grow had been developed before they came into general use in the 
United States and before the fruit was generally known to Europeans. 





Courtesy of Bureau of Plant Industry. U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


SHOWING METHOD OF TRAINING TOMATO PLANTS IN GREENHOUSE AT 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 





Courtesy of Joseph Campbell Co. 


A TOMATO FIELD PLANTED FOR EXPERIMENTAL PURPOSES ON ONE OF THE 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL CO.’S EXTENSIVE FARMS. 
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Throughout southern Europe the value of the fruit for use in soups 
and as a salad seems to have been recognized at an early date. It 
was quite generally used in Spain and Italy during the seventeenth 
century. In England and in northern Europe generally the plant 
was grown in botanical gardens and in a few private places as a curi- 
osity and for ornamental purposes. It was seldom eaten, being com- 
monly regarded as unhealthy and even poisonous, its fruit being 
supposed to have aphrodisiacal qualities. This belief probably arose 
from the close resemblance of the plant to the nightshade, or bella- 
donna, of the genus solanum, and, of course, had no foundation in 
fact. It was not until the early part of the nineteenth century that 
the tomato came into general use as a food in northern Europe and 
even in the United States. In Virginia it was grown as early as 1781 
for culinary use, but the efforts of a Frenchman to introduce it in 
Philadelphia as an edible product in 1788 were unsuccessful. The 
first record of the fruit being regularly quoted in an American market 
was in New Orleans in 1812, while the earliest records of the seed 
being offered for sale by seedsmen as those of an edible vegetable was 
in 1818. From about 1835, however, the use and cultivation of the 
tomato increased constantly until now it has become one of the most 
largely grown of all our garden vegetables. 

The tomato may be described as a short-lived perennial with its 
span of life somewhat variable. Under favorable conditions it will 
develop from seed to ripe fruit stage in from 85 to 120 days of full 
sunshine with a constant day temperature of from 75° to 90° F., and 
no more than 20° lower at night. The plants will ordinarily continue 
in full fruit for 50 or 60 days, after which they generally become so 
exhausted by excessive production of fruit and the effects of diseases 
to which they are subject that they die from starvation. Under some 
conditions, however, particularly in the Gulf States of the United 
States and in California, they will not only grow to abnormal size 
but will continue to bear fruit longer. A plant grown in Pasadena, 
Cal., was said to have been in constant bearing for over 10 months. 
Again, sometimes plants that have produced a full crop will start 
new sets of roots, branches, and leaves, and will produce a second 
and even a third crop. 

The roots of the tomato plant, while abundant, are short and can 
only gather food and water from a limited area. The plant of the 
garden bean, for instance, is only about half the size of the tomato 
plant, but its roots extend to a greater distance, gather plant food 
from a larger area, and seem better able to search out the particular 
food element needed than do those of the tomato. This character- 
istic of the latter plant makes the composition of the soil as to the 
proportion of easily available food elements a matter of great import- 
ance. Since the roots are exceedingly tender and incapable of pen- 





POLLINATING TOMATO FLOWERS BY HAND. 


The structure and relations of the parts of the tomato flower are such that while perfect pollination is 
possible in plants grown in the open air without artificial assistance, it sometimes becomes necessary to 
accomplish this by hand, especially in crossing different varieties. This is usually done by gathering 
the pollen by means of jarring the plants and letting it fall into a watch crystal or other receptacle, and 


wee pressing the projecting pistils of other flowers into it so that they may become covered with the 
pollen. 
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etrating a hard and compact soil, the condition of tilth is of greater 
importance than with most garden vegetables. 

The growth of the stem and leaves of the young tomato plant is 
very rapid and the cellular structure coarse, loose, and open. A 
young branch is easily broken and shows scarcely any fibrous struc- 
ture, being composed of a mass of cellular matter which, while capable 
of transmitting nutritive matter rapidly when young, soon becomes 
clogged and inert. This structure not only makes the active life of 
the leaves short, but necessitates a fresh growth in order to continue 
the fruitfulness of the plant and renders the leaves very susceptible 
to injury from bacterial and fungous diseases. The rapid growth 
also necessitates an abundance of sunlight. 

The fruit of the original species from which the cultivated varieties 
have been developed was doubtless a small berry with two or more 
cells and comparatively dry central placenta and thin walls. It has 
improved under cultivation by increase in size, the material thicken- 
ing of cell walls, the development of greater juiciness and richer 
flavor, and a decrease in the size and dryness of the placenta, as well 
as the breaking up of the cells by fleshy partitions, resulting in the 
disappearance of the deep sutures and an improvement in the smooth- 
ness and beauty of the fruit. 

The quality of the fruit is largely dependent upon varietal differ- 
ences, but is also greatly influenced by conditions of growth, such as 
character of the soil, the proper supply of moisture, the degree and 
uniformity of temperature, and, above all, the amount of sunlight, 
Sudden changes of temperature and moisture often result in cracks 
and fissures in the skin and flesh, which not only injure the appear- 
ance but affect the flavor of the fruit. Abundant and unobstructed 
sunlight is the most essential condition for the healthy growth of the 
tomato. It is a native of the sunny South, and will not thrive except 
in full and abundant sunlight. The blossoms often fail to set, and 
the fruit is lacking in flavor because of shade from excessive leaf 
growth or other obstruction. 

The plant thrives best out of doors in a dry temperature of 75° 
to 85° F., or even as high as 95° F. if the air is not too dry and is in 
gentle circulation. The rate of growth diminishes as the temperature 
falls below 75° until at 50° there is practically no growth. If the 
growth, especially in young plants, is thus checked for any consid- 
erable time, they will never produce a full crop of fruit, even if the 
plants reach full size and are seemingly vigorous and healthy. The 
plant is generally killed by exposure to freezing temperature for even 
a short time. 

Although the tomato is not a desert plant and needs a plentiful 
supply of water, it suffers far more frequently from an oversupply 
than from the want of water. Good drainage at the root and warm, 








Courtesy of Bureau ofjPlant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


A TOMATO-SEED WASHER. 


The best tomato seeds are secured from selected fruit of fine specimens of the variety of plants desired. 
When the fruit is fully ripe it is gathered, and the seeds, pulp, and skins are separated by machinery; 
the seed is sold to seedsmen, the pulp made into catsup, and only the skins are thrown away. In the 
above picture a somewhat primitive separating and seed-washing machine, operated by hand power, 
is shown. From 75 to 250 pounds of seed may be gathered from an acre of plants, according to the 
Nariel and excellence of the crop raised. The seed is sold for from 40 cents to $1 per pound to the 
seedsmen, 
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dry, sunny air in gentle motion are its necessities. Drainage is essen- 
tial not only to the best growth of the plant, but to the production 
of a good quality of fruit. While excess of water in the soil is most 
injurious to the young and growing plant, an abundance of it at the 
time the fruit swells and ripens is very essential and a want of it at 
that time results in small and imperfect fruit of poor flavor. 

The tomato, as has been stated, is of tropical origin, and its culture 
has spread to practically all of the Latin American countries. Only 
in a few of them, however, has the industry developed to such an 
extent as to make the tomato an exportable product. Cuba is 
exceptionally well adapted to its growth, and in certain sections, such 
as the Guines Valley, the industry is thriving and tomatoes are being 
raised for the export market. Recent advices from Chile state that 
among the fruits and vegetables shipped from Valparaiso to Liver- 
pool and to New York were fresh tomatoes. Since the shipping of 
fruits and fresh vegetables long distances has been made practicable 
by the improvement of refrigerating compartments in modern steam- 
ships, tomatoes which ripen in February and March in Chile can 
easily reach the New York market several weeks before the Bermuda, 
Texas, or Florida crop is available, and bring high prices. 

The general use of the tomato as a staple article of food, and hence 
also its scientific cultivation, have reached their highest development 
in the United States. In this article the details of its culture would 
be out of place, so that the following may be regarded as a very brief 
and incomplete outline of the methods of cultivation generally pur- 
sued in this country. 

It is the almost universal custom throughout the tomato-growing 
areas of the United States for growers to use plants started in hotbeds 
under glass or canvas. In sections where their culture is extensive 
there are usually men who make a business of starting plants, and 
who offer them for sale at prices ranging from 40 cents up to as high as 
$8 and $10 per thousand, according to the age, size, and general ex- 
cellence of the plants. Often, however, growers find it to their ad- 
vantage to grow their own plants on or near the fields in which they 
are to be finally grown. 

The hotbeds in which the seeds are first sown are inclosures made 
of boards and covered with movable frames of window glass, or in 
warmer climates with canvas, in which the properly prepared soil 
is supplied with artificial heat from stable manure. For private 
gardens, where comparatively few plants are required, they are often 
grown in shallow wooden boxes placed in greenhouses or even in 
dwellings where windows give the required sunlight. Cold frames, 
which are used in certain sections, are made like hotbeds, except that 
no manure or other artificial heat is applied. 





Courtesy of Joseph Campbell Company. 


GATHERING TOMATOES. 


Tomatoes that are to be shipped long distances are generally picked when they are just beginning to turn 
a pinkish color and then wrapped singly in thin paper. ‘To get the best and richest flavor of the tomato, ’ 
however, it must be full grown and sun-ripened on the vine. The large canneries and tomato-soup 
clones use only such fruit as is grown in their vicinity, thus securing sun-ripened tomatoes for their 
products. 
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The seeds are sown, 10 or more to the inch, in rows or drills 3 or 4 
inches apart, and are covered with about a half inch of the soil. 
When the resulting young plants have developed their first true leaves 
they are transplanted to other beds or cold frames, about 2 inches 
apart, for further growth. By the time the plants have attained a 
height of 6 to 10 inches, and when there is no longer any danger from 
frost in the open, they are set out in the fields for final culture. 

They are usually planted 2 to 3 feet apart in regular rows, when 
they are to be pruned and tied to stakes or trellises. When planted 
on a large scale for use in canning factories they are usually not 
staked and more space is given to each plant by setting them from 3 
to 4 feet apart. In the southern section of the United States it is 
customary to stake and prune tomato plants. Soon after the plants 
are set out a stake made from strips of boards, about an inch square 
and 4 or 5 feet long, is driven down into the ground near each plant 
whose stem is then loosely tied to it for support. As the plant grows 
it is pruned to one or two main stems and all the shoots that grow in 
the axils of the leaves are pinched out in order that the main stems 
may have all the nourishment possible and thus develop larger and 
better fruit. The staking and pruning will expose the fruit to the air 
and sunlight and cause it to ripen more evenly than if left lying on 
the ground, and will also make it earlier in maturing and more uniform 
in size, while the plants can be more easily cultivated and cared for. 

Tomatoes ripen and color from within outward and will acquire full 
and often superior color, if, as soon as they have reached full size and 
the ripening process has fairly commenced, they are picked and spread 
out in the sunshine. The point of ripeness when they can be safely 
picked is indicated by the surface color changing from a dark green 
to one of lighter shade with a light tinge of pink. Tomatoes picked 
at this stage of maturity may be wrapped separately in paper and 
shipped 1,000 or more miles, and when unwrapped at their destina- 
tion after a journey of from 2 to 10 days will be found to have ac- 
quired a beautiful color, frequently more brilliant than if they had 
been left to ripen on the vine. However, the tomato never acquires 
its full and most perfect flavor except when ripened on the vine and 
in full sunlight. The color of the tomato is often determined by the 
character of the skin. As an instance, the flesh of the purple vari- 
eties and that of the deep red is identical in color, but the skin of the 
former is transparent while the skin of the red varieties has a yellow 
underlay through which the purple flesh appears red. 

In the production of fruit the tomato plant is remarkable. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Tracy, the total yield of fruit runs from 200 to 700 bushels 
to the acre, a 200-bushel crop of tomatoes comparing as to amount 
with one of 25 bushels of wheat. The largest yields that have come 
under his personal observation ranged from 1,000 to 1,200 bushels to 
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the acre, two-thirds of these crops being of prime market quality and 
the rest suitable for canning purposes. Of the total yield of an aver- 
age crop from 10 to 25 per cent of the fruit should be such as can be 
sold as extras in the fresh vegetable markets, 5 to 10 per cent is 
usually unsalable, and the remainder suited to canning or preserving 
purposes. Selected fruit nets from $1 to $5 a bushel, according to 
its earliness in the market and the excellence of the fruit; the common 
or ordinary fruit for the market will bring from 35 to 75 cents, while 
that for canning purposes will bring from 10 to 25 cents per bushel. 

The cost of raising tomatoes varies greatly with not only the locali- 
ties in which they are grown but also according to the use to be made 
of them. Fruit grown for the fresh vegetable markets, where size, 
smoothness, and color are important elements, costs perhaps twice 
as much per acre as that intended for sale to the canning and pre- 
serving factories. Cases have been known where crops have yielded 
a net profit of $1,000 per acre, but this was under exceptionally 
favorable conditions and skilled marketing by expert growers. A 
profit of $100 per acre, however, is not very infrequent. The cost of 
raising tomatoes for the fresh vegetable market will average about $90 
per acre, while they can be raised for canning and preserving purposes 
at a cost of $40 per acre, the profit depending, of course, upon the 
character and amount of the crop. 

As an edible vegetable the tomato is used in many ways. In its 
fresh or raw state it is sliced and eaten as a salad, its succulent, 
slightly acid, and deliciously flavored pulp as well as the juice-envel- 
oped seeds making it one of the most desirable relishes known to the 
modern epicure. For cooking purposes it can be stewed, baked, or 
broiled alone or in combination with other vegetables, while as an 
ingredient in soups, stews, and sauces it is without a peer. As a 
condiment tomato catsup is used in almost every part of the civilized 
world, its spicy flavor whetting the appetite and making even the 
toughest and driest of meats desirable, while the green fruit is often 
made into an excellent pickle. The value of the tomato as a food 
product lies not so much in its nutritive qualities as in the delicious 
flavor and succulence which make other foods with which it is com- 
bined so much more palatable. 

When a successful process for preserving the fruit in cans was 
evolved’ the tomato-growing industry at once assumed much larger 
proportions. It was found that for all cooking purposes the canned 
fruit was practically as good as that fresh from the vine, and as a 
result the tomato has become a staple food the year round and millions 
of dollars are invested in canning factories whose chief output consists 
of tomatoes. Statistics compiled by the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States show that in 1914 the output of the 
canneries of the country included among other products 15,222,000 
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cases of canned tomatoes. It is also shown that of all the States of 
the Union Maryland came first, with a production of 5,850,000 cases; 
Delaware second, with 1,335,000 cases; Indiana third, with 1,295,000 
cases. These cases consist of 24 cans containing 2 pounds each, the 
tomato content of each case therefore being 48 pounds. In addition 
to canning whole or pieced tomatoes with their seeds and juice 
included, a product known as tomato pulp is canned. This consists 
of the concentrated fleshy portion of the tomato, and is used in the 
production of tomato catsup, soups, sauces, etc. Something over 
5,000,000 cases of this form of canned tomatoes were produced in 1914. 
The total number of cases of canned tomatoes may therefore be put 
at over 20,000,000, containing 480,000,000 cans and worth approxi- 
mately $28,000,000. The standard 2-pound tomato can is 4% inches 
in height, so if all the cans of tomatoes and pulp produced by the 
canning factories in the United States in the year 1914 were placed 
one on top of the other the resulting column would be very nearly 
37,000 miles high (36,9312 miles, to be more exact), or if laid end to 
end the row would extend nearly one and a half times around the 
earth at the Equator, while the total weight would be 960,000,000 
pounds, or 480,000 tons. 

These statistics deal only with the output of the canning factories 
operated on a more or less extensive scale and from which reliable 
figures are obtainable. They do not include the millions of cans 
and jars of tomatoes which are annually put up by thrifty housewives 
for their own use, nor do they take account of the new phase of the 
industry promoted by the organization of what are known as “ girls’ 
canning clubs” throughout the country. The work of the United 
States Department of Agriculture is so varied and so extensive that 
it has been found necessary to divide it among numerous bureaus 
and offices. Among these is the Bureau of Plant Industry, and this 
is in turn composed of minor subdivisions, among which is the Office 
of the Farmers’ Cooperative Demonstration Work. It was this office 
that conceived the idea a few years ago of organizing boys’ corn 
clubs and girls’ canning clubs among the young people of the agri- 
cultural districts throughout the country, with the view of teaching 
the boys to grow the best varieties and largest quantities of corn per 
acre and the girls to grow, cultivate, market, preserve, and can the 
vegetable and fruit products of small gardens. Agents of the depart- 
ment, who are experts in these lines, have charge of certain areas, 
and it is their duty to serve as instructors and supervisors of these 
clubs. 

The first “girls’ canning club’’ was organized in 1910 and as evi- 
dence of the practical results obtained the following statistics of the 
work in only the 15 Southern States known as the “Cotton Belt” 
may be cited. In 1914 the total enrollment showed a membership 
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of 33,173 girls, who were under the supervision of 500 women agents 
of the office. Of these club members 7,793 put up 6,091,237 pounds 
of vegetables, most of which were tomatoes, all grown on the small 
gardens (one-tenth of an acre being allotted to each girl) which they 
themselves cultivated. These products were put in 1,918,024 cans 
and other containers and were estimated to have a value of over 
$284,880, the cost to the girls being about $85,000, thus giving them 
a profit of nearly $200,000, most of which came from canned toma- 
toes. The activities of the girls were of course not confined to the 
products of their own gardens only, but no account was taken of the 
other products of the farms and orchards canned and otherwise pre- 
served by the girls. The number of the clubs and their membership 
is growing at an almost incredible rate, and since the activities of 
the girls for the first year of their membership are directed principally 
to the culture and canning of tomatoes it may be seen that large 
results may be expected from this new phase of the industry. 

In the introductory paragraphs of this article it was stated that 
not only does the tomato still hunger with its meat but that it 
assuages thirst with its juice. Particularly is this true of the canned 
tomato. During the late little misunderstanding between the 
United States and Spain, when the American troops were in certain 
sections of Cuba they experienced great difficulty in procuring 
drinkable water. When the pangs of thirst had become almost 
unbearable someone happily remembered that there is much juice 
in canned tomatoes. The commissary department at once became 
busy, the cans of tomatoes were cooled and then opened, and the 
invaders were immediately provided with a refreshing, delicious, and 
healthy drink as well as food. Since then the canned tomato forms 
one of the necessary adjuncts to the provisions for journeys in desert 
places and in sections where good drinking water is scarce, and few 
indeed are the isolated places on this old earth of ours to which the 
festive tomato can is a stranger. Wherever the wandering steps of 
civilized man may take him the canned tomato goes with him, 
being an assurance to his mind, a gratification to his physical being, 
and altogether a “joy forever.” 
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Conveyance of thought at a distance is a primitive need of man. 
The first savages felt it no less keenly than do their civilized descend- 
ants of to-day. They developed systems of signaling, through sight 
and hearing, as complete and as satisfying within the limitations 
of their simple and narrow mental perspective as are the telephone, 
the telegraph, the wireless to the complex and broader perspective 
of modern civilization. Signaling is older than speech and in the 
beginning more necessary. ‘To point the spear or club meant danger 
to the stranger in the distance, to ground it, peace. To fling it into 
the air was a welcome, to brandish it, defiance. An arm raised was 
a signal to approach, both arms raised a sign of recognition. The 
sound of two stones striking together was a call for succor and beat- 
ing upon a hollow tree trunk a signal of alarm. So, by the lifting or 
moving of objects or imitating the sounds of beasts and birds, primi- 
tive man conveyed to his fellow arcoss the river or the valley certain 
ideas, all that he needed to convey. Later, when he had mastered 
fire, he used its blaze or its smoke for a signal. Later still he devised 
rough forms of the heliograph. It is said that the Athenians and 
Plataeans signaled to each other across the plain of Marathon by 
means of the flashing sun rays on their burnished shields the battle 
orders of Miltiades. 

This was nearly 400 years before the Christian era. From then, 
for over 2,200 years, until 1836, civilization with all its advance, 
showed but little progress in the art of conveying intelligence to a 
distance. Fire, smoke, and sun ray signaling were somewhat elab- 
orated and the semaphore, with its lanterns, flags, and oscillating 
arms, was invented. ‘They called this the telegraph, much to the 
confusion of the now-a-day school boy when in some old book he 
comes across the mention of telegraph lines extending across France 
or England at a period long before Morse was born. By use of an 
alphabetic code system the semaphore was moderately effective, but 
the first great advance in distant thought conveyance was Samuel 
Morse’s application of electricity to the problem in 1836.. The second 
step was Alexander Graham Bell’s discovery of the principle of the 
telephone in 1876, and the third William Marconi’s invention of 
wireless telegraphy in 1896. The three represent modern distance 
thought conveyance. 
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From statistics compiled by Victor M. Berthold chief foreign statistician, American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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In accomplishment of the underlying purpose the telephone is 
much the more efficient instrument of the three in that it conveys 
the spoken word and has the advantage over the telegraph, both 
wired and wireless, that conversation has over written correspond- 
ence. It has a further and most important advantage in the fact 
that its industrial evolution has been by far the greatest. By this is 
meant not that the telephone has as yet extended itself more widely 
over the earth’s surface than the telegraph or that there are more 
miles of telephone than of telegraph wire in use, for this would not be 
true, but that the telephone, through the industry and inventive 
genius of Bell, his coworkers and his followers, has been brought to a 
higher state of development as an instrument for the distant convey- 
ance of thought under the conditions and answering the needs of our 
modern complex industrial and social life. The telegraph, as in 
common use, requires an expert to send a message and another 
expert to receive it. Any one may use the telephone. Telegraph 
sending and receiving stations are, and must be, limited in number, 
while every house and every desk may have a telephone. There is 
no functional reason why the telegraph did not develop along the 
same lines as the telephone. The character printing telegraphic 
instrument is older than the telephone and the principle of the central 
station and the switchboard used in bringing the means of communi- 
cation to the individual is as readily adapted to the one as to the 
other. Yet, as a matter of fact, the industrial evolution of the tele- 
eraph in nearly 80 years has been as nothing compared with the 
like evolution of the telephone in one-half the time. The telephone 
naturally superimposes itself on the telegraph, both wired and wire- 
less, so that it is not difficult to foretell that the industrial evolution 
of distant thought conveyance in the future will be, so long as elec- 
tricity remains the motive force, in the line of a more complete devel- 
opment and adaptation of the telephone. 

Alexander Graham Bell was born in Scotland, but his invention 
was conceived and perfected after he became an American citizen. 
It was therefore natural that the most complete use and extension 
of the telephone system should be in the United States. Next to the 
United States its greatest extension has been in Canada and Western 
Europe. That it already should have taken such a hold in Latin 
America, as is shown by the statistics compiled by Mr. Victor M. 
Barthold, chief foreign statistician of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., will no doubt be a surprise to many people in the 
United States. These statistics were compiled as of January 1, 
1914. On that date there were in Latin America 232,816 telephones 
and 599,626 miles of telephone wire. The capital investment was 
$43,717,000. 
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THE CORDON BRANCH OF THE MONTEVIDEO TELEPHONE CO. 





THE AGUADA BRANCH OFFICE OF THE MONTEVIDEO TELEPHONE CO 




















TELEPHONE OFFICE BUILDING, CARACAS, VENEZUELA. 


Principal operating room of the Venezuela Telephone and Electrical Appliances Co. (Ltd.), of Caracas. 
The switchboard operators are young men. 





PATIO IN THE TELEPHONE BUILDING AT CARACAS 
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In point of number Argentina led all the other countries with 
74,296 telephones and 239,478 miles of wire. Next to Argentina 
came Mexico with 41,861; Brazil, 39,183; Chile, 19,709; Cuba, 16,097; 
and Uruguay, 13,599. In proportion of telephone to population 
Uruguay led with 1.05 per 100, followed by Argentina, 0.85; Cuba, 
0.75: Panama, 0.63; and Chile, 0.56. 

In the statistics of cities Buenos Aires, the capital of Argentina, 
led with 47,781 telephones. Then came Mexico City, 18,299; Habana, 
Cuba, 12,397: Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 11,379; and Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, 8,049. However, in the proportion of numbers to population, 
the order was Habana, 4.2 per 100; Mexico City, 3.9; Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, 3.5; Buenos Aires, 2.8; Guayaquil, Ecuador, 2.8; Montevideo, 
2.2; and San Jose, Costa Rica, 2.2. 

The gross earnings of the telephone system of Latin America in 
1913 was $9,743,000, as compared with a gross earnings for tele- 
graphs of $14,735,000. All this shows a development which, while 
it has not reached the standard of the United States, nor that of 
England or France, is yet very creditable. 
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DEATH OF GEN. PORFIRIO DIAZ. 


In the death of Porfirio Diaz at the age of 85, in Paris, on July 2, 
1915, the world has lost one of its historic characters. His long 
publi life, completely devoted to the service of his country, may be 
divided into two periods—military and administrative. The first 
lasted 25 years and may be said to have ended with his election as 
President of Mexico in 1877. The second period of 34 years closed 
at his departure from Vera Cruzin 1911. The history of Diaz’ military 
career is filled with glorious exploits, and his life as an administrator 
was by no means less brilliant. During the former period he defended 
his country; in the latter he reconstructed it. The progress of Mexico, 
in every sense, was the admiration of all. In 30 years exports 
increased ninefold in value; imports were four times as great, railway 
mileage grew from 359 to over 15,000 miles, industry quickened into 
life agriculture, mining, manufacturing, and stock raising. The 
country’s finances were brought out of their chaotic state, the foreign 
credit of Mexico was established, and foreign capital did not hesitate 
to pour into Mexico. These were the great achievements of Porfirio 
Diaz. 


On June 28 of the present year Sefior Guillermo Billinghurst died 
in Iquique at the age of 61. During his life he rendered many impor- 
tant services to his country, both on the field of battle, where he dis- 
tinguished himself as a soldier, and in civil positions including the 
post of consul of Peru in Iquique. In 1895 he was elected first vice 
president of the Republic in the administration of Sefior Nicolas de 
Piérola and in 1898 he was minister to Chile, where he negotiated the 
Billinghurst-Latorre treaty. On his return from Chile he was elected 
mayor of Lima. His administration was notable for the public 
improvements begun at that time. Following his term as mayor he 
again retired to private life, from which he was elected by the Peru- 
vian Congress to the Presidency of the Republic, a position which 
through political circumstances he resigned in February, 1914. He 
left the country and, after a brief stay in Panama, returned to Iquique, 
where he had spent his childhood and where he ended his days. 


The demise of Gen. José Maria Campo Serrano, one time Presi- 
dent of Colombia, brought to an end the life of one of Colombia’s 
venerable historic characters. Gen. Campo Serrano died on Febru- 
ary 24, at his home in Santa Marta, capital of the Department of 
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JOSE MARIA CAMPO SERRANO. FRED STARK PEARSON. 
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Magdalena, where he was born 79 years ago, and to which place 
he had retired to spend his declining years. The quality of the 
public service rendered by the general gained for him such esteem 
and affection throughout the nation that his death was made the 
occasion of special mourning. -In honor to his memory, President 
Concha issued an official decree declaring the date of the general’s 
death a national day of mourning, orderimg funeral dirges played by 
the military bands and flags displayed at half mast on all public 
buildings for a period of nine days. 

The preamble of the decree recites that General Campo Serrano, 
through his valuable and untiring services, rendered with exemplary 
intelligence and patriotism to the political history of the country, 
has left a deep marked impress thereon ; 

That he tocether with other noted statesmen contributed to the 
political transformation of the country and the restoration of the 
protective principles of the Constitution of 1886; 

That while cccupying the position of chief magistrate of the 
Republic it fell to his lot to enjoy the singular honor of sanctioning 
and promulgating to his fellow citizens this public document of 
imperishable historic value. 


The death of Dr. Fred Stark Pearson, who lost his life on the ill- 
fated Lusitania on May 7, brought to an untimely close a notable 
career of international renown. Associated with extensive elec- 
trical and engineering projects in Mexico and South America, as well 
as in Europe and the United States, Dr. Pearson enjoyed an enviable 
reputation as a great constructor and developer. His sudden de- 
mise caused much grief throughout the numerous countries where he 
had been identified with the varied interests of his profession. Dr. 
Pearson was born in Lowell, Mass., on July 3, 1861, and received his 
technical education at Tufts College. Upon graduating, he accepted 
a position as instructor of chemistry at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology from 1879-1880. In 1883 he became instructor im 
mathematics and applied mechanics at his own alma mater. He 
resigned in 1886 and for the next few years engaged as mining en- 
gineer operating in the United States and Brazil, later entering upon 
broader construction work. Among the responsible positions held 
by Dr. Pearson in the United States may be mentioned that of man- 
ager of the Somerville (Mass.) Electric Light Co., and later that of 
chief engineer of the West End Street Railway of Boston, the Do- 
minion Coal Co., and the Metropolitan Street Railway of New York. 
The wide extent of his enterprises in other countries is shown by 
the fact that he was president and a director of the Mexico Tram- 
ways Co., the Mexican Light & Power Co. (Litd.), the Mexico North- 
western Railway Co., the Rio de Janeiro Tramway, Light & Power 
Co., and the Barcelona Traction, Light & Power Co. (Ltd.). He 
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was also a director of the Sao Paulo Tramway Light & Power Co. 
At the time Dr. Pearson met his end he was returning to Europe to 
meet security holders of the Barcelona company and make final ar- 
rangements to continue construction on that enterprise. Dr. Pear- 
son was a member of numerous societies and clubs, among which 
were the American Society of Civil Engineers, the Institution of 
Civil Engineers of London, the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, the American Institute of Minmg Engineers, the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, etc. 
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Una Gran Sociedad de Geografia (A Great Geographical Society) 
is the title of an article which appears in the June number of the 
Spanish edition of the BuLtterrn, which succinctly sets out some of 
the most striking features of that very influential and successful 
scientific organization known as the National Geographic Society, 
whose home is in Washington, D. C. The following English version 
may prove of some interest to our readers: 

In its broad sense geography is the science which treats of the world 
and its inhabitants. Not only is it a description of the earth, or a 
portion of the earth, including its structure, features, products, and 
political divisions, but it is also a study of the people by whom it is 
inhabited. Its scope being so extensive, embracing the earth and 
all that may be found thereon, the study of this science has been 
popular with thoughtful men and women from the time that man’s 
interest in man was first awakened, or almost from the very dawn 
of civilization. 

Recognizing and appreciating the value and importance of this 
branch of [human knowledge, a small coterie of scientists met in 
Washington, D. C., in 1888 and organized a society whose intent and 
purpose was , ‘the increase and diffusion of geographic knowledge.” 
This organization they named ‘‘The National Geographic Society.” 
In the beginning the membership of the society was limited to trained 
geographers and men of eminent attainments in kindred branches 
of science, and, since the number of these was necessarily small, its 
sphere of influence remained correspondingly narrow and restricted. 
In the course of time, however, some of the progressive leaders of 
the organization began to ask themselves the question: 

Is the work of trying to improve minds, already highly trained, really paramount, 
when it is clearly of far more importance to infuse into the life stream of the uninitiated 
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the wonders of nature, and thus teach thousands of men and women to-day, and so 
prepare the future generations for an unswerving interest in lifting the technical veil 
from the face of nature? 

The answer to this question resulted in what has become the 
society’s most important activity, the publication of a monthly 
magazine which is an innovation in the field of periodical literature 
of a scientific and educational nature. From the small technical 
journal of its early days it has grown into the most beautifully 
illustrated and most widely distributed educational publication in 
the United States, and perhaps in the world. Its remarkable suc- 
cess is largely due to the fact that it conveys its information not 
only by means of well-written nontechnical articles but by the use 
of beautiful pictures. To qucte Mr. John Oliver La Gorce, its 
associate editor: 

The National Geographic Magazine has found a new universal language which 
requirés no deep study—a language which takes precedence over Esperanto, and one 
that is understood as well by the jungaleer as by the courtier; by the Eskimo as by 
the wild man from Borneo; by the child in the playroom as by the professor in the 
college; and by the woman of the household as well as by the hurried business man— 
in short, the language of the photograph. 

Most magazines use illustrations for the elucidation of the text, 
whereas the Geographic uses what might be termed ‘talking pictures,” 
which tell their own story. So fascinating is the tale they tell of the 
curious and characteristic customs in many corners of the world that 
the reader can not help absorbing the authoritative articles, and the 
knowledge is planted without the reasoning process being unduly 
taxed in the assimilation of new facts. 

Human interest is as wide as the human race, and science, when 
translated into every-day language, reaches the acme of pure human 
interest. The editor of the National Geographic Magazine, Mr. 
Gilbert H. Grosvenor, realized this and therefore, while others, work- 
ing in the same field, have accumulated treasures of knowledge which 
the favored few, blessed with a technical education, may enjoy, this 
magazine removes the padlock of technical terms from the portals 
of geographic science and invites the world to share in its delights. 

Soon after Mr. Grosvenor became the editor of the magazine and 
inaugurated his new policies, the public demand for membership in 
the society began to grow tremendously. Thousands who were not 
trained geographers desired admission. Hence it was finally decided 
to omit the technical and scientific qualifications hitherto demanded 
of applicants for membership, and refined and educated people of 
both sexes who are interested in the diffusion of geographic knowledge 
became eligible provided the applicant was recommended by some 
one already connected with the society. As a result the membership 
grew by leaps and bounds. From 4,000 in 1905 the membership 
grew to 400,000 by 1915, so that now this remarkable magazine enters 
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into that many homes of subscribers each month. These members 
of the society live in more than 15,500 cities and towns in the United 
States and in every country of the Western Hemisphere and Europe, 
while many live in Asiatic countries, and quite a number in Africa 
and Australasia. 

Naturally, an organization composed of 400,000 people of more 
than average intelligence and with more than average means can 
become an important factor in any line of human endeavor it seeks 
to foster and encourage. The purpose of the National Geographic 
Society being the increase as well as diffusion of geographic knowl- 
edge, large sums, taken out of its constantly growing financial resour- 
ces, are annually expended in promoting and financing exploring 
and scientific expeditions organized for the purpose of extending 
human knowledge in regard to the earth and its inhabitants, during 
past as well as present times. Among its many activities in this 
connection may be mentioned the society's cooperation with Yale 
University in maintaining the last two large expeditions to the inte- 
rior of Peru for the purpose of making geographical, geological, and 
archeological investigations around Cuzco, the home of the Incas. 

It also sent an expedition to Alaska to investigate the eruption of 
Mount Katmai and to study what is perhaps the most stupendous 
voleanic belt on earth. Another expedition recently concluded a 
series of investigations, extending over a period of three years, of the 
glaciers of Alaska, while earlier expeditions made extensive explora- 
tions of that territory. In 1902 the society sent an expedition to 
Mount Pelee and La Soufriere to study the eruptions of those vol- 
canoes. Various Arctic expeditions have been assisted by the society, 
notably that of Admiral Peary, which resulted in the discovery of the 
North Pole. In 1909 it sent a trained geologist to Sicily to mvesti- 
gate the Messina earthquake. During the year 1914 over $20,000 
of the society's funds were used in such research work, while $35,000 
have been set aside for this purpose for 1915. 

In addition to these activities the society serves as a bureau of 
information in regard to geographical matters, answering inquiries 
from learned societies, college professors, professional men, students, 
travelers, business men, and members in every walk in life who are 
desirous of obtaining unusual information of this character. Among 
its special publications are monographs on many geographical sub- 
jects, and the most accurate maps that can be made from its extraor- 
dinary facilities for study and original investigation. — 

From this brief sketch it may be seen that this unique scientific 
organization 1s carrying out its purpose in a most efficient manner, 
and that because of its contributions to human knowledge it deserves 
the approbation and commendation of all who would make the world 
better, brighter, and more intelligent. 
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Courtesy of the National Geographic Society. 





TAAL VOLCANO THE DAY BEFORE THE GREAT ERUPTION. 


On the morning of January 30,1911, occurred the climax of the terrible eruption of Taal Volcano, on the island of Luzon. News 
that Taal was in eruption was received in Manila January 28, and Charles Martin, photographer of the United States Bureau of 
Science, hastened to the scene of disturbance. At the risk of his life he secured aseries of the most remarkable photographs ever 
taken of a volcano in violent eruption, at times standing on the very brink of the crater to get snap shots at close range. The 
account of this appalling disaster, in which over 1,400 persons lost their lives, was published by the National Geographic Maga- 
zine in the April, 1912, number, something over 30 of Mr. Martin’s wonderful photographs being used to illustrate the article. 
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A Glimpse into Colombia, by Daniel A. de Menocal, in the June 
number of The Americas, embodies in a brief sketch the impressions 
of a business man, gathered on a trip of investigation for the National 
City Bank of New York. The chief value of articles such as this les 
in the fact that men who represent large business and financial 
institutions are not given to bias either for or against the country 
visited, and their reports relative to social, political, and commercial 
conditions are usually characterized by conservatism and unemo- 
tional statements of fact. In this mstance the author’s account of 
conditions, political and commercial, as he found them in Colombia, 
is both valuable and interesting as an unbiased presentation of the 
facts as he found them. He writes, in part, as follows: 


The political situation in Colombia is excellent. There has been no revolution there 
for about 13 years, and this unbroken period of peace has demonstrated to the people 
the advantage of an orderly government. There are no signs apparent anywhere 
which suggest the likelihood of political disturbance—everyone is confidant of the 
future, business enterprise in all fields is being pushed to the utmost limits possible 
with the restricted supply of capital available, and a new spirit of patriotism seems 
to stimulate every Colombian to do all in his power to enhance the prestige of his 
country. Able men, who were elected to office according to the terms of the consti- 
tution, are now at the head of the Government, and there is no reason to believe 
that the next change of administration will not be equally peaceful. 

The national foreign debt is not large. The total of outstanding bonds, according to 
a statement issued by the Treasury Department of the 12th of April, 1915, was only 
£3,923,720, and interest thereon, since the revolution of 1899, has been regularly paid 
todate. The internal debt aggregates about $4,800,000, of which $3,400,000 represents 
bonds issued in payment of the Government subsidy in favor of railways now under 
construction, which bonds are redeemable at all customhouses to the extent of 10 
per cent of any duties levied. 

Four cities in Colombia which will probably most interest the American manu- 
facturer are Cartegena, Barranquilla, Medellin, and Bogota. Bogota is the capital 
of the country. The first two are situated on the Atlantic seaboard and have regular 
steamship communication with New York. Cartagena, which now has a population 
of 36,632, was settled by the Spaniards as early as 1533, and the massive old forti- 
fications built during the reign of King Philip II, at a cost of $59,000,000, are still 
standing. Withitsdistinctive style of architecture the city strongly suggests the Old 
World, and has great charm and interest for the casual sightseer as well as for the more 
serious commercial representative who may be investigating the possibilities of this 
market. 

During the year 1913 Cartagena’s exports were valued at $7,045,933, and the imports 
ageregated $2,154,282, which is equal to very nearly 104 per cent of Colombia’s total 
foreign trade. 

Notwithstanding the impression which Cartagena gives of belonging to a period far 
antedating that which forms the historical background of our own cities, her business 
men, and, indeed, those throughout Colombia, are enterprising and wide-awake. 
They work long hours and seem to be as busy and as hard driven by the pressure of 
work as their commercial brethern in New York. While a large part of the imports 
into Cartagena are probably in transit for ports along the Magdalena River, yet the 
local consumption and the distribution in the neighborhood of the city are quite con- 
siderable. A trip to Colombia, whether for business or pleasure, would be incom- 
plete without a visit to Cartagena. 
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Courtesy of The Americas. 
LANDING PASSENGERS AT EL BANCO, COLOMBIA, 


The great commercial artery of Colombia is the Magdalena River and the advent of the mail steamer 
is an occasion of interest to the inhabitants of the ports. 





Courtesy of The Americas. 


A COLOMBIAN CANOE. 


A native canoe, or “dugout,” made of a single log, arriving at Barranquilla after a long trip down the 
Magdalena River. 





Courtesy of The Americas. 
VIEW OF BOGOTA, CAPITAL OF COLOMBIA. 


Beyond the city lie the fertile and extensive savannahs which produce an all-year-round succession of 
crops of wheat, barley, corn, potatoes, fibers, sugar cane, cotton, etc. 





Courtesy of The Americas. 


AT LA QUIEBRA, COLOMBIA. 


Personal baggage of travelers is transported on mule back from La Quiebra to Cisneros, the railway 
terminus of the line to Puerto Berrio on the Magdalena River. 
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The next port touched by the mail steamer is Puerto Colombia, where the passenge r 
lands upon a well-built pier extending a mile out from shore, and after a trip of some 
18 miles by train arrives at Barranquilla, Colombia’s main port of entry, which handles 
about 60 per cent of the aggregate import and export of the country. Barranquilla 
does not make the same particular appeal to the ordinary sightseer as Cartagena 
because it 1s a comparatively new-built city, but its merchants carry on an active 
trade with almost the entire Magdalena River Valley and the surrounding lowlands. 
Here one finds many important mercantile houses, also doing a large business with 
the exterior in practically all lines. Barranquilla is the terminus of the river steam- 
boat service which connects the coast with the interior where Bogota and Medellin 
are situated upon their high plateaus. 

* * * * * * * 

Nearly all foreign visitors to Colombia restrict their trip to these two coast ports, 
which are, of course, accessible from the United States, but the bulk of the population, 
and especially that part with probably the highest purchasing power, is found upon 
the plateau around Bogota, about 9,000 feet above sea level and in the Province of 
Antioquia, which has its capital (Medellin) situated in a beautiful valley about 5,000 
feet in altitude. These two cities are both larger than either Cartagena or Barran- 
quilla, and with quite a different climate, owing to their elevation. They can be 
reached by a steamboat trip up the Magdalena River to the points where rail con- 
nections are made with each city. * * * 

Medellin, with a population of 71,004, is situated on the right bank of the river of 
that name, in a valley surrounded by beautiful hills, well wooded, and its climate 
is delightful, averaging about 70° F. throughout the year. It is strongly suggestive 
of some parts of northern Italy, and with more or less the same style of architecture. 
Owing to the high elevation above sea level the vegetation is similar to that of our 
Southern States. Here one sees comparatively little of the tropical style of dress. 
Thin tweeds or cassimeres are worn almost entirely by both men and women, usually 
in dark shades, and the straw or ‘‘Panama” hat, which is universally the fashion at 
the coast, is also found here. 

Medellin, like the other cities of Colombia, is very commercial. Its men take their 
business seriously, and apply themselves vigorously to the development of their 
trade. Coffee growing is the principal occupation of the Antioquians, and most of 
their product is shipped through Medellin. Incidentally it might also be mentioned 
that the best coffee that the writer has ever tasted was prepared in one of the hotels. 

Medellin has a distinct air of prosperity. It has many shops, retailing a large assort- 
ment of foreign goods, the offices, stores, and dwellings are all well built, and there 
does not seem to be any slum quarter to the town, such asis so frequently seen on the out- 
skirts of most of our own cities. Medellin is also the center of a large mining district. 
The gold bullion shipped from the country aggregates about $4,000,000 a year, a not 
inconsiderable amount. As at the other principal points mentioned there are here, 
as well, many local industries, such as electric ight corporations, cotton mills, brew- 
eries, etc. The hills around Medellin are dotted with many charming country villas 
surrounded by beautiful flower gardens and orchards. They all have swimming 
pools attached to their property, much like the old Roman baths, and the taste and 
skill shown in their design is very extraordinary. Those who build country houses 
here in the United States would do well to study these delightful fresh air bathing 
pools of Medellin. 

But Bogota is the capital city of Colombia in fact as well as in name. It is sur- 
prising after one has traveled for so many days through sparsely settled tropical 
country to find this beautiful city of 125,000 people, high upon its cool, fertile plateau, 
with its fine buildings, broad, well-paved streets and its well-appointed modern 
shops. Bogota is undoubtedly the most attractive city in Colombia, and it is doubtiul 
if a more agreeable climate can be found anywhere in the world. Many motor cars are 








THE FALLS OF TEQUENDAMA, COLOMBIA. i 


About 13 miles from Bogota the Rio Bogota leaps over a cliff some 470 feet high and forms one of the 
most picturesque waterfalls in South America, whose tremendous water power is being utilized in 
furnishing electric light and power for the capital. 
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used in Bogota, and it is difficult to realize when one sees the well-dressed men and 
women driving in their carriages or moving about the streets that this city is cut off 
from the seacoast and the outside world by some 900 miles of tropical land, a great part 
of whichisjungle. The plateau extending northeast from Bogotais said to have a popu- 
lation of some two and a half million people who are almost entirely agriculturalists. 
Their land is extremely fertile and produces an all-year-round succession of crops of 
wheat, barley, corn, potatoes, fibers, sugar cane, cotton, ete. 

Both the import and export business of Colombia is at present largely in the hands 
of various active commission houses, most of whom have their headquarters in New 
York. They grant liberal credits to their Colombian customers, give good service, and 
have a thorough grasp of the local situation. 


What South Americans Read, by Isaac Goldberg, in the July 
number of The Bookman, is the second of the series of articles dealing 
with the cultural and literary life of the southern continent. The 
first paper, reviewed in the June number of the BULLETIN, gave an 
account of the most prominent of the poets and critics of South 
America, while in the present article the newspapers are dealt with. 
Only a very few of the leading and representative papers of the con- 
tinent are specifically mentioned, a brief survey of editors, press, 
and policies being included. The following excerpts will serve to 
give the author’s impressions anent the general features of the sub- 
ject: 


If the outward appearance of even the liveliest of the South American newspapers 
is not so striking as those nearer home, this does not necessarilly signify that the editors 
or reporters are at all a sleepy aggregation. Foreign visitors of distinction have testi- 
fied to the ubiquitousness of the staff photographer. * * * 

Sensationalism is practically unknown to the South American press. ‘‘Extras” 
appear in the shape of chalked bulletins in front of the offices rather than in raucously 
announced special editions. It has been suggested that the sparing use of headlines 
by the editors may be but another evidence of this distaste for sensational methods | 
but here a change would be welcome, if only for the sake of the eye. * * * Tele- 
erams, even those from the scenes of the war, are presented in calm, chronological 
order, and do not commonly form the germ around which an imaginative writer 
builds an exciting, if fictive, account. Nor has the general run of newspapers in that 
part of the world learned the art of displaying advertising. 

The press of Argentina and Chile, especially the latter, is nearest in approach to 
the type of work with which Americans are most acquainted. That of Brazil, more 
quiet in tone, is not inferior in general worth. 

Buenos Aires contains, in its leading newspaper, La Prensa (The Press), one of 
the most noteworthy establishments in the world. La Prensa, with its beautiful 
$5,000,000 building in the Avenida de Mayo, was founded by Paz, later passing to 
his son Ezequiel. Independent in politics, La Prensa is one of the foremost powers 
in South American affairs. Every subscriber to this paper insures his health auto- 
matically, so to speak, as all subscribers are entitled to free medical service. 
Scrupulous cleanliness is the watchword, while employees are surrounded with all 
modern comforts. Special apartments for the entertainment of distinguished visitors 
are maintained. But this is merely the beginning. 

On the roof is located a practical weather bureau, while a searchlight serves the 
double function of heralding news of importance and pointing out the location of 
large conflagrations. And if the news be of still greater interest, the appeal to the 
eye cedes to the appeal to the ear, and a large “‘siren”’ is used. 
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THE BUILDING OF “EL MERCURIO.” VALPARAISO, CHILE. 


This daily newspaper is the oldest continuous publication in Chile. It is closely and harmoniously asso- 
ciated with its namesake in Santiago, which is issued as a morning paper, while this Mercurio in Valpa- 
raiso appears in the afternoon. The building is on one of the main streets, lying at the border between 
the wholesale and the retail or shopping districts of the city. ; 
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Legal bureaus, helps in agriculture and related fields (Argentina is principally an 
agrarian state), musical instruction, prizes for heroism, educational contests, lec- 
tures, concerts, dance hall, library facilities, and expositions form some of the addi- 
tional activities in which this most versatile of newspapers engages. It is interesting 
to note that the presses, type-setting machines, and typewriters employed are all 
of American (United States) make. The average size of the paper compares well 
with the leading New York dailies, being 16 pages. * * * 

In methods the Argentine press on the whole is influenced more by France than 
by Spain or England. The Nation (La Nacioén) of Buenos Aires is not far different 
from its illustrious contemporary. It has long been a publisher of good, original 
literature and translations from the French, English, Russian, German, and Italian, 
at cheap prices—a form of business to which South American capital is slow to 
respond, depending upon Europe to lead the way in recognition of home talent. 
La Argentina is another leading paper, and in exterior appearance and in its general 
appeal inclines to North American policies. 

The South American reporter shows affinity with his northern brother in his ready 
abuity to concoct ‘‘sob” stories of well-known appeal; he knows, too, how to make 
his sport accounts attractive and breezy, even if he doesn’t use headings seven col- 
umns in width. And when we meet an illustrated article on how to dance the 
modern gavotte, with poses by Vernon Gast and his wile, one wonders whether the 
world is so lense afterall, 2%. * °* 

Nhen we come to the leading papers of Brazil there i is a noticeable exterior change. 
Brazilian journalism, in general, is not so ‘‘ Yankified” as that of Argentina. There 
is, moreover, less provision for information from the outside world; cablegrams are 
not so frequent, nor is foreign correspondence so generally cultivated. Behind the 
leading papers, however, are definite personalities and political factions, which give 
character such as many of the South American journals lack. There is the light 
French touch, the day’s chronicle, and the refined commentary at which men like 
Olavo Bilac and Coelho Netto are masters. 

The dean of Brazilian journalism, O Jornal do Commercio, was founded in the 
same year as the leading paper of Chile, El Mercurio, 1827. Its original name was 
The Spectator. The paper is unofficial, but reliable, and is housed in an edifice 
quite worthy of the dignified journal. News from the various Republics has pre- 
cedence, and even telegrams from the war bureaus are arranged chronologically, 
without much comment. Headings of more than one-column width are rare. Fea- 
ture advertising would seem to be quite undeveloped. * * * The Journal of 
Commerce is a powerful rival of its contemporaries in the other leading Republics, 
and has schooled not a few of the writers whose names have become intellectual 
passwords in Brazil. 

The press of Chile is influenced by England rather than France. Despite rather 
limited circulation the influence is large, and much attention is given to political 
events and social questions. The place which La Prensa holds in Argentina and 
O Jornal do Commercio in Brazil is here held by the enterprising syndicate called 
El Mercurio (The Mercury). This newspaper has been called the Times of South 
JAVIER. 

El Mercurio was founded in 1827 by the grandfather of the present owner, and 
its first issue came out in a most unpretentious fashion, being printed on a humble 
piece of letter paper. Its offices are noted, even as those of Argentina’s La Prensa, 
as being the most luxurious in the country. The Mercury was English from the 
start, since it was the result of an English settler’s enterprise. Don Agostino Edwards 
has shown himself to be a worthy descendant of the founder, since it was due to his 
acumen that simultaneous issues of the paper were started in Valparaiso and San- 
tiago some years before the idea came to Lord Northcliffe of issuing simultaneous 
editions of the Daily Mail in London and Manchester. Edwards controls a large 
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Photograph by Johnson iensin, 
ILLUMINATION OF LA PRENSA BUILDING, BUENOS AIRES. 


The building was not only illuminated, but was draped with flags in honor of the United States holiday, 
July 4, 1915. 
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chain of newspapers throughout the country. The Mercury has been a success from 
the very beginning. 

In appearance, The Mercury is smaller than the Brazilian Journal of Commerce. 
It is smaller even than our own representative journals, even if not so lively in tone. 
It is published in the evening under the name of Las Ultimes Noticias (The Latest 
News). It is quite as well equipped as The Press. Not only is the machinery of 
the latest make, but fast-color presses provide supplements for weeklies, while the 
illustrations measure up to our own product. 

The newspapers mentioned in the above synopsis, of course, are the leading ones 
of their nations. It would not be fair to judge the entire press of South America 
by these specimens any more than it would be fair to judge American journalism 
by the New York World. As indications of the continent’s potentialities and possi- 
bilities, however, they are especially important to those of us in the North who have 
until lately been prone to look down upon these people in more than the geographical 
sense. 

Journalism in South America is more personal than ourown. * * * The South 
American to-day, even as we ourselves in the days of Greeley and Dana, feels more 
or less a personal acquaintance with the man whose editorials he reads. And it 
should be recalled in this connection that in meny parts of the southern continent 
the editorial, and not the news, is the important part of the newspaper. We may 
expect to find among the editors of these papers men who occupy, in popular esteem 
and in power among the people, quite the places thit Dana and Greeley held here. 


The Peopling of America, by Dr. AleS Hrdli¢ka, in The Journal 
of Heredity (Washington, D. C.), is an interesting discussion of the 
probable origin of the American aborigines. Dr. Hrdliéka, who is 
curator of the Division of Physical Anthropology of the United 
States National Museum at Washington, is recognized as perhaps 
the leading authority on this subject in the United States. His 
studies and explorations have been carried on in many of the coun- 
tries of the Southern as well as of the Northern Hemisphere, and 
his conclusions are based on years of personal investigation and 
research. To many intelligent laymen as well as scientists the study 
of man and the origin of races is one of perennial interest, and 
THe BULLETIN always welcomes an opportunity to note a new con- 
tribution by Dr. Hrdli¢ka to the world’s knowledge in this field of 
research. 

In the present article Dr. Hrdhéka first outlines briefly the more 
or less fanciful theories which have obtaimed from time to time 
anent the origi of the American Indians of both the northern and 
southern continents. Dismissing these and coming down to the 
more rational hypotheses of the nineteenth century, we find that 
a majority of the modern anthropologists, such as Humboldt, Brere- 
wood, Bell, Swinton, Jefferson, Latham, Quatrefages, and Peschel, 
are inclined to the belief that all the American natives, excepting 
the Eskimo, were of one and the same race and that they were the 
descendants of immigrants from northeastern Asia, particularly of 
the ‘‘Tartars’’ or Mongolians. 

The most recent writers, with one marked exception, according to 
Dr. Hrdhéka, agree entirely that this country was peopled through 
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Courtesy of the Journal of Heredity. 
TYPE OF WOMAN FROM URGA, MONGOLIA. 


According to Dr. Hrdliéka if she should be attired in the clothes of an American Indian she could not be distinguished 
from a native of the New World. 
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immigration and local multiplication of people; but the locality, 
nature, and time of the immigration are still much mooted questions. 
Some authors incline to the exclusively northeastern Asiatic origin; 
others, such as Ten Kate and Rivet, show a tendency to follow 
Quatrefages in attributing at least some parts of the native American 
population to the Polynesians; Brinton held that they came in ancient 
times over a land connection from Europe; and Kollmann, basing 
his belief on some small crania, believes that a dwarf race preceded 
the Indian in America. Of the exception alluded to Dr. Hrdléka 
writes as follows: 

A remarkable hypothesis concerning the origin of the American native population, 
deserving a few words apart, has within the last 30 years, and especially since the 
beginning of this century, been built up by Ameghino, the South American paleon- 
tologist. This hypothesis is, in brief, that man—not merely the American race, but 
mankind—originated in South America; that the early man became differentiated in 
the southern continent into a number of species, most of which eventually became 
extinct; that from South America his ancestors migrated over ancient land connections 
to Africa, and from there peopled, in the form of Homo ater, the larger parts of the 
African Continent and Oceania; that a strain multiplied and spread over South 
America, and somewhere in the second half of the Pliocene migrated to North America, 
and that from North America man went to Asia and Europe, where he gave rise to the 
Homo mongolicus and Homo caucasicus. 


Needless to state, Dr. Hrdli¢ka does not agree with the eminent 
South American scientist. In regard to the Eskimo, he explains 
that they have been generally considered as apart from the Indian, 
some holding that they preceded and others that they followed him. 
They have been connected generally with the northeastern Asiatics, 
but there are also those who see a close original relation between the 
Eskimo and the Lapps, and even between the Eskimo and the 
Paleolithic Europeans. 

Having thus enumerated some of the more or less speculative 
opinions that have been advanced relative to the ethnic identity 
and place of origin of the American Indian, Dr. Hrdli¢ka holds that 
it is only logical that the next word on these problems be given to 
physical anthropology, which deals with what are, on the whole, 
the least mutable parts of man, his body and skeleton. The soma- 
tology of the Indians has now advanced to such a degree that at least 
some important generalizations concerning them are possible, and 
those which can be stated with a fair degree of positiveness, according 
to the author, are: 

1. There is no acceptable evidence, nor any probability, that man originated on 
this continent; 2, man did not reach America until after attaining a development 
superior to that of late Pleistocene man in Europe, and after having undergone 
advanced and thorough stem, and even racial and tribal, differentiation; and 3, while 
man, since the peopling of the American continent was commenced, has developed 
numerous secondary, subracial, localized structural modifications, these modifications 


can not yet be regarded as fixed, and in no important features have they obliterated 
the old type and subtypes of the people. 
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Courtesy of the Journal of Heredity. 


A YOUNG WOMAN OF THE PAWNEE TRIBE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The slight slant of the eye and the shape of the eyelid, which are generally supposed to be characteristics of the Mon- 
h golian, are equally common among the American Indians. 
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We are further in a position to state that, notwithstanding the various secondary 
physical modifications referred to, the American natives, barring the more distantly 
related Eskimo, present throughout the Western Hemisphere numerous important 
features In common, which mark them plainly as parts of one stem of humanity. 
These features are: 

1. The color of the skin.—The color of the Indian differs, according to localities, 
from dusky yellowish white to that of chocolate, but the prevailing color is brown. 

2. The hair of the Indian, as a rule, is black, medium coarse, and straight; the 
beard is scanty, especially on the sides of the face, and it is never long. There is no 
hair on the body, except in the axille and on the pubis, and even there it is usually 
sparse. 

3. The Indian is generally free from characteristic odor. His heartbeat is slow. 
His mental characteristics are everywhere much alike. The size of the head and 
of the brain cavity is comparable throughout, averaging somewhat less than that of 
white men and women of similar stature. 

4. The eyes, as a rule, are dark brown in color, with dirty yellowish conjunctiva in 
adults, and the eye slits show a prevailing tendency, more or less noticeable in dif- 
ferent tribes, to a slight upward slant. 

5. The nasal bridge is moderately to well developed, and the nose in the living, 
as well as the nasal aperture in the skull (barring individual and some localized 
exceptions), show medium or mesorhinic relative proportions. The malar regions 
are, as arule, rather large or prominent. 


Other physical features common to all American natives are given 
in considerable detail, clearly showing the fundamental unity of the 
Indians. In answer to the question which naturally follows— 
“Which, among the different peoples of the globe, does the Indian 
as here characterized most resemble ?’’—the author writes: 

The answer, notwithstanding our imperfect knowledge, can be given quite con- 
clusively. There is a great stem of humanity which embraces people ranging from 
yellowish-white to dark brown in color, with straight black hair, scanty beard, hair- 
less body, brown, often more or less slanting eye, prevalently mesorhinic nose, medium 
alveolar prognathism, and in many other essential features much like the American 
native; and this stem, embracing several subtypes, occupies the eastern half of the 
Asiatic Continent and a large part of Polynesia. 


According to Dr. Hrdlitka, from the physical anthropologist’s 
point of view, everything indicates that the origin of the American 
Indian is to be sought among the yellowish-brown peoples mentioned. 
There are no two large branches of humanity on the globe that show 
closer fundamental physical relations. 

When we endeavor to assign the origin of the Indian to some 
particular branch of the yellowish-brown people, however, Dr. 
Hrdliéka admits that difficulties arise. We find that he stands quite 
as closely related to some of the Malaysian peoples as to a part of 
the Tibetans or some of the northeastern Asiatics. It is doubtless 
this fact that accounts for the hypotheses that attribute the deriva- 
tion of the American Indians partly to the “Tartars” and partly to 
the Polynesians. 
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In this connection Dr. Hrdliéka writes: 


All that may be said on this occasion is that the circumstances point strongly to a 
coming, not strictly a migration, after the glacial period, and over land, ice, water, 
or by all these media combined, from northeastern Asia of relatively small parties, 
overflows of the far eastern populations of that time, and to the peopling of America 
by the local multiplication of man thus introduced, to comings repeated probably 
nearly to the beginning of the historic period. 

As to Polynesian migrations within the Pacific, such were, so far as can be deter- 
mined, all relatively recent, having taken place when America doubtless had already 
a large population and had developed several native cultures. It is, however, prob- 
able that after spreading over the islands, small parties of Polynesians have accidently 
reached America. Ifso, they may have modified in some respects the native culture; 
but physically, being radically like the people who received them, they would 
readily blend with the Indian and their progeny could not be distinguished. In a 
sunilar way small parties of whites may have probably reached the continent in the 
East. They, too, may have introduced some cuitural modifications, but they would 
necessarily consist of men only and of parties small in numbers which would in the 
course of time blend thoroughly with the Indian. 

The conclusions, therefore, are: The American natives represent in the main 
a single stem or strain of people, one homotype; this stem is identical with that of the 
yellow-brown races of Asia and Polynesia; and the main immigration of the Americans 
has taken place gradually and by the northwestern route in the earlier part of the recent 
period, after man had reached a relatively high stage of physical development and 
multiple secondary differentiations. The immigration, in all probability, was a 
dribbling and prolonged overflow, likely due to pressure from behind, or want, and a 
search for better hunting and fishing grounds in the direction where no resistance 
of man as yet existed. This was followed by multiplication, spread, and numerous 
minor differentiations of the people on the new, vast, and environmentally highly 
varied continent, by rapid differentiation of language due to isolation and other 
natural conditions, and by the development, on the basis of what was transported, 
of more or less localized American cultures. It is also probable that the western coast 
of America, within the last 2,000 years, was on mor2 than one occasion reached by 
sm ill parties of Polynesians, and that the eastern coast was sunilarly reached by small 
eroups of whites, and that such parties may have locally influenced the culture of the 
Americans; but such accretions have nowhere, as far as we know to-day, modified the 
native population. 


The Photograph in Astronomy is the title of an interesting article 
by Mr. E. C. Slipher in the May number of The American Museum 
Journal. The author has been associated for several years with 
Dr. Percival Lowell, the noted American astronomer, in his work 
at, the Lowell Observatory, Flagstaff, Ariz., United States of America. 
This observatory is located at an altitude of 7,250 feet in a section of 
country noted for its remarkably clear and dry atmosphere, and the 
exceptional conditions have enabled Dr. Lowell and his assistants 
to accomplish some remarkable results in photographing various 
planets, stars, nebulae, and comets. With the aid of the twogreat 
telescopes, one a 24-inch refractor and the other a 40-inch reflector, 
special photographic apparatus, and the spectrograph, many new 
astronomical facts have been ascertained during the past few years. 





Courtesy of The American Museum Journal, 


THE GREAT REFRACTING TELESCOPE AT LOWELL OBSERVATORY. 


This instrument is known to astronomers all over the world because of the perfection of its great lens and be- 
cause of the great discoveries made through its use, concerning Mars, Saturn, Jupiter, Uranus, and other plan- 
ets, the stars, comets, and nebule. It was made in Cambridgeport, Mass., U.S. A. 
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According to Mr. Slipher’s account excellent photographs of the 
great planet Jupiter have been made through the 24-inch refractor. 
They show at a glance the conspicuous belted appearance of the 
visible surface—probably the zoned formation of the various gases 
of a very dense atmosphere beneath which we seldom if ever see— 
and innumerable, finer, wisp-like markings interlacing the belts. 
Photographs of the planet showing different longitudes present a 
varied aspect of these belts, and the photographs taken in different 
years indicate many evident chaotic changes there. 

Across the ball of the planet Saturn there will be noted in the 
photographs quite similar although less pronounced belt-like markings 
paralleling the equator; this indicates a lke condition of the atmos- 
pheres of Jupiter and Saturn. 

Although less picturesque than the direct photographs, the spectro- 
eraphic observations are just as replete with revelations. After the 
hight from a celestial object has passed through the prism of a spectro- 
graph, many important facts are disclosed concerning it which 
would be impossible to learn by other means. It is from spectrum 
analysis that we obtain much of our knowledge of the density and 
constitution of planetary atmospheres; of the motions, constitutents, 
and the states of stars, comets, and nebule. The spectrograph 
serves also as a barometer which enables one to read many of the 
existing conditions of planetary atmospheres. It tells us that Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune are surrounded by very dense atmos- 
pheres and that the densities of these increase with the distance of the 
planets from the sun. It was by means of the spectrograph that evi- 
dence has been secured at the Lowell Observatory that not only does 
Mars have an atmosphere, although less dense than the earth’s, but 
that it contains the essential life-supporting substances, oxygen and. 
water vapor. 

Mr. Slipher writes: 

What has created most interest, however, are the nonpareil photographs of the 
Martian canals—the possible handiwork of intelligent beings. These peculiar mark- 
ings, characteristic of Mars only, were first detected by the eminent Italian astronomer, 
Schiaparelli in 1877. Because of similarity of color and of their connection with 
the large dark-green regions, which were then generally supposed to be lakes and 
seas. Schiaparelli was led to believe them to be rivers or channels and thus they 
received from him the name “‘canals.’’ In 1892 the same linear markings were 
found to invade also the ‘“‘seas’’ of Mars, and it was found, too, that the positions of 
these canals remained permanent. This disproved the existence of the supposed 
seas. Then it was soon discovered by Dr. Lowell that the canals waxed and waned, 
that they had a “live” and “dead’’ season, and thus he announced in 1894 the theory 
that the canals and lakes of Mars were not water, but strips and oases of vegetation 
sustained by the waters of the melting polar snowcaps and distributed over the arid 
planet by an artificial canal system constructed by intelligent beings. 

As time passes and our knowledge of Mars increases this theory becomes more and 
more probable. It satisfies all the facts brought out by observation and accounts 





Courtesy of The American Museum Journal. 
JUPITER AND TWO OF HIS SATELLITES. 


This unique photograph of Jupiter was made through the 24-inch refracting 
telescope of the Lowell Observatory, Flagstaff, Ariz. The bright spot to 
the left of the planet is Satellite III, while the dark spot on the extreme edge 
of the planet is the shadow cast by this satellite. To the right, and somewhat 
nearer apparently to the planet, is Satellite I. 





Courtesy of The American Museum Journal. 
A NEBULA IN THE CONSTELLATION VIRGO. 


Photographed with the 40-inch reflector at Lowell Observatory, April 18, 1911. 
An object of unusual interest on account of its rapid motion and also because 
it is the first nebula for which rotation about an axis and proper motion have 
been observed. 
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THE PLANET SATURN. 


Photographed by Dr. Lowell, March 12, 1915, showing the rings opened to the widest extent. 
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GLOBE OF MARS SHOWING THE CANALS. 


Dr. Lowell has discovered that the canals of Mars wax and wane, have what appears to be a ‘‘live” and a “dead” 
season. They are therefore thought to be strips and oases of vegetation sustained by the waters of melting solar 
snowcaps, distributed through canals constructed by intelligent beings. 
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for the remarkable changes occurring in the peculiar network of markings which 
geometrically thread the planet’s surface. Critical and serial observation embracing 
years of study of the planet by the keen eye of Dr. Lowell have revealed a close con- 
nection between the melting of the polar snows and the intensification of the canal 
system. This development of the marks of vegetation follows the passing of the sun 
from one hemisphere of the planet over the other and is most intense during the Mar- 
tian spring and summer seasons. Mars is in a more advanced stage of planetary 
evolution than the earth and it has but a meager supply remaining of either air or 
water. Dr. Lowell believes that the numerous lnelike markings seen there are 
those of vegetation growing by an entorcedly constructed irrigation system. Two 
significant facts found by observation support his theory: First, the marked geometric 
directness of the lines—no natural causes can account for them; second, the char- 
acteristic manner in which they develop with the seasons and the melting of the 
snowcaps. ieee 

Ever since Schiaparelli discovered the canals a spirit of skepticism, although not 
general, has existed regarding their reality and the observations of those who have 
seen them have met with considerable criticism. Various theories have been ad- 
vanced to explain them as illusions, but these theories suffered sure and sudden destruc- 
tion when in 1905 Mr. Lapland with camera and methods of his own design first suc- 
ceeded in photographing them. Subsequent improvements of the method brought 
better results and during the succeeding oppositions of the planet a majority of the 
canals and oases have left their imprint on the photographic plate. However it is 
to be remembered that seeing with the eye is almost instantaneous, while with the 
photographic emulsion frequently a time exposure is required. Because of this 
and the fact that even in the most tranquil air the telescopic image remains quiet 
but for a very short period of time, the photographic image stands at a great disad- 
vantage, being a poor average picture of the planet at that moment. 

La Pesca en el Fondo del Mar (The Fish in the Depths of the Sea), 
in the June number of the Spanish edition of the BULLETIN, in 
reviewing an article by Mr. Cleveland Moffett, tells something of 
the work of the U.S. 8. Albatross in deep-sea fishng. The follow- 
ing is the English version: 

Among the many activities of the United States Bureau of Fish- 
eries one of the most interesting, from the viewpoint of the scien- 
tists as well as from that of the layman, is the work of fishing in the 
deep waters of the ocean. The mysteries of life shrouded in the 
depths of the sea are by various ingenious devices being brought 
to the surface by oceanographers and studied in their laboratories 
not only in the interest of science itself, but with the view of revealing 
the vast material resources of the oceans of the world which may 
be turned to useful purposes by man and thus become of economic 
importance. 

In this work the Bureau of Fisheries employs a small steamer 
especially built and equipped for deep-sea investigations. The 
vessel, known as the Albatross, is a twin-screw steamer of only 384 
tons burden, 234 feet long and 274 feet beam. She was built in 
1882 at a cost of about $200,000, has been overhauled and refitted 
from time to time, and is to-day in excellent condition. The vessel 
is provided with special appliances for deep-sea dredging, trawling, 





Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History. 


RARE SPECIMENS OF DEEP-SEA FISH. 


Top: This strange deep-sea fish (Gigantura chuni) is known by only a single specimen dredged from 
a depth of four-fifths of a mile in the Gulf of Guinea. The body of the fish is iridescent, and the pro- 
truding telescopic eyes shine like miniature automobile headlights. Center: A specimen known as 
Giganticus vanhoeffeni, a fish which lures its prey by means of the phosphorescent bulb which termi- 
nates the long tentacle projected from its head. The light acts asa bait for the smaller fish upon 
which this creature feeds. Only two specimens have been found, both in the Indian Ocean at a 
depth ofa mile and a half. Bottom: This is a specimen of Melanastomias melanops, another rare 
deep-sea fish. The little dots along the side are phosphorescent spots which glow in the dark 
depths of the sea like tiny electric lights. The light spot on the jaw is also luminous, emitting a 
soft and attractive glow. 
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and sounding. One of the novel pieces of collecting apparatus is 
a beam trawl of extraordinary size, especially designed for the 
capture of larger sea animals than can be taken with the usual 
apparatus. The iron framework consists of two runners 6 feet 
long and 4 feet high, connected by a 20-foot beam, which has an 
upward curve of 2 feet from the horizontal in order to increase the 
size of the entrance of the net.” Fitted to this frame is a bag 30 
feet long, made of ;3;-inch twine, with an 8-inch mesh; a funnel- 
shaped throat is attached 7 feet back from the lead line. The wide 
mesh permits the escape of the mud and bottom material which adds 
so much to the weight when ordinary small-mesh trawls are lifted. 

While deep-sea investigation is the chief work of the officers and 
crew, shore seiing and fishing with lines, gill nets, and other apph- 
ances are carried on, and specimens of mammals, birds, insects, 
and other land animals are collected on many unfrequented islands 
of the sea. The Albatross is manned by about 10 officers and 70 
petty officers and enlisted men of the United States Navy, and 
usually carries a civilian staff of scientists and specialists from the 
Smithsonian Institution and from prominent universities and colleges. 

In a recent article Cleveland Moffett, writing for the McClure 
Syndicate, tells of the work of the Albatross and describes some of 
the rare specimens taken from the depths of the sea, in nontechnical 
terms and in such a manner that the interest of the average unsci- 
entific reader is aroused. 

According to Mr. Moffett, when the Albatross is working in favor- 
able waters the trawl net is lowered and dragged along for hours 
at a depth varying from 1 to 4 miles; then it is lifted to the deck 
and its contents dumped into receiving sieves, where the mud is 
washed out and the treasures of the sea are separated. Among 
these may be found sponges, crinoids, jellyfish, sea urchins, giant 
crabs, sea cucumbers with hideous heads, star fish, devel fish, pelican 
fish, lantern fish, sharks’ teeth, whales’ ear bones, sea cows’ ribs, 
and scores of other extraordinary things. 

Of all the animals of the deep sea perhaps none is queerer than 
the crinoids. Although they are really animals they have the 
form and all the appearance of beautiful plants, with gracefully 
branching arms and brilliant colors. They are spread for miles 
over ocean beds in vast swaying gardens, all red or all yellow, at 
great depths, but in the higher levels abounding in many gorgeous 
pinks and purples, blues and crimsons. ‘‘It simply eats’’—writes 
Mr. Moffett—‘‘ playing the part of the universal scavenger of the 
seas, catching all food that falls through the waters, animal and 
vegetable, in its 10 or more waving arms, each of which has a long 
groove lined with propulsive hairs that woik the food along in the 
manner of a moving stairway to a central mouth and stomach.” 





Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History, New York. 


DEEP-SEA FISH. 


Among the queer varieties of fish found in the deeper recesses of the sea are the Radiolaria, three varieties 
of which are shown above. They belong to the order of rhizopoda and have skeletons or shells largely 
composed of silica. The spicules or spines, which are parts of the skeleton, project from the main body 
like rays, hence the name. 
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Of a different order, but also resembling vegetable forms, are the 
polyps, known as sea feathers or sea pens, of which Mr. Moffett 
writes: 

In the midst of gorgeous submarine forests and waving gardens that fringe the 
reefs of the ocean floor and spread over its vast plains are abundant clusters of shining 
trees or bushes known as sea feathers or sea pens; these also betng animals, not 
vegetables. Their long stems glow with a dull phosphorescent light when the traw] 
nets bring them up from the depths, and if they are touched with amonia they shine 
brightly. 

Experiments of Prof. Agassiz on the Albatross and by other ocean- 
ographers have demonstrated that various specres of deep-dwelling 
fish practice an up and down migration from the lowest depths, 
where they pass the day, to the higher levels of the ocean to which 
they rise at night. Some of these deep dwellers, when darkness 
falls, ascend almost to the ocean surface and then, having accom- 
plished their purpose, descend again. Their purpose is the getting 
of food, which is more abundant in the upper levels than in the 
depths. They come up at night because many cf the fierce top- 
dwelling fish, like the swift-darting mackerel, for instance, are 
unable to see at night, which leaves the slow and puny depth dwellers 
free to feed on small shrimps, crustaceans, fish larvee, etc., that 
float at and near the surface, whereas in day time they themeselves 
would be devoured by their enemies. These migrators from the 
depths have enormous eyes which enable them to see in the diffiused 
light of the moon and stars which penetrates the upper levels of 
the sea. 

The method by which these deep-sea fish accomplish this vertical 
migration is something of a mystery. How they accommodate 
themselves to the enormous pressure of the lowest depths and then 
to the release of that pressure in the upper levels; and how they 
can alter their specific gravity so as to ascend for a mile or more 
at will and then immediately to descend to perhaps even greater 
depths, unprovided with air bladders as they are, is a puzzling 
problem. 

Among the strangest of these ascending night feeders, according 
to Mr. Moffett’s account, are the lantern fish, remarkable in that 
their bodies are dotted over with certain round phosphorescent 
spots arranged in rows along the sides that glow brilliantly, like 
fireflies, especially a large spot on the end of their noses that shines 
lke a small searchlight. It is possible that these lighted spots 
serve as a lure and attract small prey, just as a candle attracts 
moths. Another species of fish thus provided with a “light bait” 
is known as the lure fish, a grotesque creature with a huge mouth, 
which hides its black body in the mud and waits patiently for vic- 
tims, dangling before them a phosphorescent bulb that shines at 
the end of a long filament curving forward from the animal’s head 
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Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History. 
SEA FISH WITH STRANGE SHAPES. 


Top: A Sea Urchin, of the order Echinoidea, whose long sharp spines are movable and used as its weapons 
of defense against enemies; tothe right is aspecimen of SeaCucumber, so called because of its resemblance 
to the vegetable, but which is in reality a fish. Center: This species is known by only two examples 
dredged from a depth of 2} miles. When alive, the head of this deep-sea fish glows with a pale, soft 
light, while the body is quite dark, being covered with large opaque scales. Opisthoproctus soleatus 1s 
the name of the species. Its telescopic eyes turn upward or forward at will. Bottom: A specimen oi 
Barathronus diaphonus, a small fish whose body has a phosphorescent glow. A single specimen was 
dredged in the Indian Ocean at a depth of over four-fifths of a mile. To the right, a specimen of small 
fish known as Sternoptyx diaphana, also a luminous deep-sea fish, whose enormous eyes are adapted 
to the obscurity of the depths in which it lives. It is lustrous silvery in color, with dark bluish back. 
A phosphorescent organ is borne upon the lower jaw. After the 1896 earthquake which destroyed 
cities in northern Japan, large numbers of these fish were found floating on the surface of the ocean. 
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and hanging temptingly before its hungry jaws, ready to snap open 
at the approach of a curious visitor. These lure fish are found at 
a depth of 3 miles or more. 

One of the most remarkable species of fish that lure their prey by 
means of phosphorescent light is the “‘wonder fish”? (Thaumatichthys 
pagidostomus), first discovered by the Albatross expedition to the 
Philippine Islands and brought up from the depth of nearly a mile 
off the island of Celebes. It is remarkable for its ugliness, its two 
tiny eyes being very close to the corners of its mouth, which is of 
enormous size and opens lke an elastic cavern, and which is pro- 
vided with large hinged and hooked teeth that fold back against the 
jaws to allow easy entrance of the prey and then swing forward and 
prevent its escape. In the roof of its mouth this wonder fish has a 
phosphorescent bulb that shines brilliantly when it spreads open its 
jaws, and thus attracts its victims. 

The varieties of deep-sea fish are too many to enumerate in this 
brief sketch. Among the most striking are the hideous viper fish, 
with teeth so long that they fold outside of his mouth like the tusks of 
a wild boar; the snipe eel, with a bill lke the bird for which it is 
named and a body like a length of whipcord; the pelican fish, that 
can swallow a fish as large as itself and then digest 1t; the ribbon fish, 
with its almost transparent body, 20 feet long, only a foot wide, and 
but half an inch thick; and the great red jelly-fish, full of poisonous 
darts coiled up in its body and ready to shoot out its venom upon 
being touched. 7 


A New Bovine Species—The Spanish edition of the BULLETIN re- 
views Mr. Borthwick’s article on the “‘Catalo”’ in The Forecast. 
The following English version gives the salient features: 

Tt seems that a new species of the genus bos has been evolved in the 
United States and Canada. As is well known, the American bison, 
or buffalo, has become almost extinct, only a few small herds, nearly 
all to be found in captivity in zoological gardens, being left to propa- 
gate the species. The catalo, the name given the new species, is a 
cross between the buffalo and the domestic cow, and according to an 
article by Mr. Benton Borthwick in a recent number of The Forecast 
(published in Philadelphia, Pa., United States of America), much 
may be expected from it as a meat producer. He states that unlike 
most hybrids, which proverbially inherit the worst qualities belong- 
ing to both parental strains, the catalo seems to have selected and 
combined in himself the most useful qualities of both buffalo and cow. 
He is so hardy that he can live on pastures that would afford poor 
sustenance for even a sheep, and his meat is equal to the best beef, 
to which has been superadded the tender luscious hump that made 
the wild buffalo so eagerly scught by the huntsmen of the plains. 











Courtesy of The Forecast. 


FINE TYPES OF CATTALO. 


Upper cut: This animal is five-eighths buffalo and three-eighths Hereford. 
Tower cut: This dam and its young are the result oF a mixture of buffalo and domestic cattle through both lines of 
descendants. 
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It was the extreme desirability of this hump, combined with the 
value of his shaggy hide, that helped to bring about the practical 
extinction of the American buffalo. The Indians appreciated both, 
but they lived in peace and amity with the buffalo and left enough of 
them to insure an inexhaustible supply of meat and tepees for future 
years. The white man’s appreciation was equally keen, but, like the 
Indian, the buffalo was in his way. He wanted the plains for his 
cattle to range over and he did not approve of the cattle associating 
with the buffaloes. Therefore the buffaloes were gradually extermi- 
nated. 

Even in the early days there were some far-seeing individuals who 
dimly saw the possibilities of an animal which would be a blend of 
buffalo and cow, so a number of breeders tried to establish a species 
of cattle carrying the buffalo strain, and the experiments began as 
far back as the first imvasion of the western plains by white men, 
but they always failed. Even down to the present day there are but 
two breeders who have succeeded in establishing this new bovine 
strain, one in Texas and the other in Canada. 

The important fact remains, however, that the new species has 
really been established and there are now a sufficient number of cat- 
aloes, according to Mr. Borthwick, to make it safe to prophesy that 
the new animal will play a leading part in the future food supply of 
the United States. 

Unlike the mule, this hybrid is able to perpetuate its own species 
without reverting to type. So far as is known, no males have ever 
been born from the first cross. The heifers resulting from the first 
cross are bred either to domestic or buffalo bulls, so that the second 
generation is either three-quarters or one-quarter buffalo, as the case 
may be. In this second generation the animal resembles very closely 
either the buffalo or the domestic cow, according to the preponderance 
of either species in its blood. 

From these animals are produced the true catalo, the animal that 
has both species on both sides. When the true catalo appears, it 
becomes a type which combines the characteristics of both lines of 
ancestry and is quite distinctive. It has a heavier coat than the 
domestic animal, carries a larger hump and bigger hind quarters than 
the buffalo and—what is still more important—carries approximately 
150 pounds more of edible meat than the ordinary beef animal. 

Knowing that the great secret of producing a larger quantity of 
meat lay in the hump of the buffalo, the first care of the breeders of 
the cattalo was to transfer this hump to the back of the new hybrid 
animal. Instead of being a huge lump of fat, the hump of the 
cattalo forms the upper cut of a rib roast of beef. It is tender, clear 
meat of excellent flavor, scarcely distinguishable from that of the 
ordinary beef cattle. The great value of the cattalo as a meat 
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animal is that 70 per cent of his weight can be sent to the table. 
Also, the meat is said never to be tough, even when the animals are 
out on the range. 

As the situation stands to-day, the problem of the cattalo is not 
one of the mechanics of breeding. That has all been done and now it 
is simply a matter of selection. The rule has been established that 
if an animal is one-eighth buffalo it can produce fertile bulls. There- 
fore the best of the hybrids are all being used for the purpose of 
propagating better animals and the others are being used for meat. 
Already carcasses have been sent to the slaughterhouses. 

Time alone is necessary to establish a race which will make pro- 
ductive vast areas that are good for little else. On these almost arid 
plains grazing is too thin and water too scarce to allow the better 
gerade of beef animals to exist, but the cattalc, if left to itselt, will 
thrive and gain in weight. The range animal of the past has been 
responsible for tough, fibrous meat—too often diseased. The range 
animal of buffalo strain is hardy enough to resist disease and will 
produce clear-fibered meat that never gets tough. Before many 
years it is likely, according to Mr. Borthwick’s view, that the problem 
of our meat supply will be solved by the blending of the American 
bison blood with that of the beef animal that for a century has 
formed the main food dependence of the people of this continent. 


New Applications of Moving Pictures is the title of an article in 
the June number of the Spanish edition of the BuLLETIN, of which 
the following is the English version: 

The value of the moving picture in science and education has 
been recognized for several years, but not until last year did the 
United States Government begin to use it extensively in connection 
with its educational and publicity work. Since then, however, the 
bureaus of several of the executive departments have had their 
operators at work, with the result that many thousands of feet of 
film have been exposed and a comprehensive exhibit of governmental 
activities shown in motion pictures is now available. In the April 
number of American Forestry (published in Washington, D. C.) an 
interesting article by C. J. Blanchard, statistician of the United 
States Reclamation Service, describes an extensive tour of some of 
the Western States, undertaken last summer for the purpose of 
collecting photographs and moving pictures of the various enter- 
prises in which the Government is engaged in that section. 

The trip covered about 17,000 miles of reclamation territory and 
included subjects on Indian Reservations en route. About 20,000 
feet of film were exposed and 800 negatives of still pictures were 
taken. Among the subjects photographed were the operations on 
the huge dam in the Rio Grande Canyon, near the Texas—-New 








Courtesy of American Forestry Magazine. 


MAKING A MOTION PICTURE OF ONE OF UNCLE SAM’S AGRICULTURAL ACHIEVEMENTS. 


The camera man is taking a picture of a peach tree bountifully producing fine fruit on land which was a barren desert 
not so long ago. Irrigation has improved the region so that not only fruit trees but numerous farm products are now 
produced—and this film will be shown throughout the country as evidence of the Government’s activities in improv- 
ing public lands. 


2622—Bull. 1—15——7 





Courtesy of Scientific American. 


ROENTGEN MOTION PICTURES. 


One of the most recent uses to which the motion picture has been put is in photographing, by means of the 
Roentgen rays, the motion of various organs of the human body. The above picture shows Dessauer’s 
apparatus for taking 8 snap-shot X-ray photographs per second. Insert in lower right corner shows 
the ehtaing cartridge,” by means of which the sudden discharge through the Roentgen tube is 
produced. 
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Mexico boundary; an ostrich farm, where 1,000 full-grown birds 
were driven directly toward the motion-picture camera; work on 
the new Government railway at Yuma, Ariz., where moving pic- 
tures of quarry blasts and huge steam shovels at work were made; 
Indian boys and girls at work and play at the Indian school at 
Riverside, Cal.; beautiful scenes in the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado and views of the river in flood; scenes showing a cattle round-up, 
and ranch life, and many other activities. 

By means of these pictures the Government is able to show ex- 
actly what it is doing in scientific road building, construction of 
dams, excavation of tunnels and canals, as well as the modern 
methods it is using in forestry, lumbering, and the modern ma- 
chinery for placing cement, etc. Thus other persons engaged in 
similar work elsewhere can learn how the United States engineers 
and employees are doing the work. Agricultural scenes have an 
educational value for the farmer, demonstrating modern methods of 
planting, cultivating, and harvesting various crops, and many pictures 
have been made by the Agricultural Department. Other Govern- 
mental activities are shown by the films made under the direction of 
the Bureau of Mines, the Geological Survey, the Life-Saving Service, 
and other bureaus of the Department of the Interior. All of these 
moving pictures and photographs are to be shown at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, and later before popular audiences throughout 
the country. 

In science one of the most recent uses to which the motion picture 
has been put, according to an article in the Scientific American 
(New York), is in photographing by means of the Roentgen, or 
X ray, the motion of various organs of the human body. The older 
form of apparatus for making X-ray photographs made use of a 
continuous discharge vacuum tube, and a more or less prolonged 
exposure of the photographic plate. This method sufficed for diagnos- 
ing fractures of bones, or for revealing the presence of foreign sub- 
stances, etc., but was absolutely useless for showing the motion of the 
heart, lungs, or alimentary canal. 

Dr. Eijkman, of The Hague, succeeded after numerous experiments 
in obtaining a succession of X-ray photographs of the pharynx in the 
act of swallowing, by using special devices which, however, were not 
satisfactory. The problem was finally solved by Friederich Dessauer 
of Frankfurt, Germany, who devised a very powerful induction coil 
having an iron core weighing 300 pounds. By means of this the 
necessary energy was given to the discharge so that a single impulse 
was sufficient to produce an image on the plate. He then devised 
a ‘‘lhehtning cartridge,” consisting of a fine metal wire encased in 
a plaster-of-Paris matrix so constructed that when a heavy current 
of electricity passes through it the wire is instantly gasified with 
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explosive violence. A series of the cartridges inserted in the primary 
induction coil forms the means of breaking the current at the desired 
intervals per second. The problem of X-ray snapshot photography 
being thus solved the construction of an apparatus for making a 
number of exposures in rapid succession was a comparatively simple 
matter. With the device used at present, eight plates can be exposed 
in rapid succession in one second. The X-ray pictures thus taken 
can be easily combined to reproduce the motion of the organ studied. 


Locating Artesian Wells is the title of an article in the Spanish 
edition of the BuLtLtetin which tells how geologists are enabled to 
foretell with scientific accuracy where and at what depth an artesian 
well may be struck. The English version of the article is as follows: 

Of all the factors which promote or retard the development of a 
section of any country perhaps the greatest is the presence or absence 
of a sufficient supply of fresh water. Vast areas of the United States 
which a few years ago were considered hopelessly arid, and therefore 
unsuited to cultivation and the habitation of man, have been reclaimed 
by irrigation and rendered fertile and in some instances remarkably 
productive. It has simply been a question of supplying water. In 
some localities the supply has come from distant rivers or mountain 
springs and streams; in others such sources have not been available. 
It is in the latter case that artesian wells have played an important 
role, and since these necessarily come from hidden underground 
waters, much study and investigation has been given the matter of 
determining where and at what depth such waters may be found. 
Geologists have finally reduced the problem to a scientific basis, and 
the location of an artesian well is now no longer a matter of guess 
but may be definitely ascertained and predicted. 

One of the leading authorities in this branch of geological science 
is Mr. N. H. Darton, of the United States Geological Survey, whose 
work for the last 10 years in the arid regions of the western States has 
been phenomenal and productive of wonderful results. In a recent 
address to the American Water Works Association Mr. Darton out- 
lined the fundamental principles underlying the work of artesian 
prediction, and it is from this paper that the followmg material has 
been taken. 

Many persons do not know the conditions of occurrence of under- 
ground waters but have vague ideas of subterranean rivers and lakes. 
They do not realize that there are water-bearing deposits which are 
just as definite in their geologic relations as the strata which carry 
coal and most other mineral products. The study of underground 
water problems is a special branch of geology which has had rapid 
development during recent years, and the prediction of artesian and 
other ground waters is on a sound geologic basis. This latter state- 





Courtesy United States Geological Survey. 


ARTESIAN WELLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Upper picture: An artesian well on the Great Plains, an arid section formerly unproductive. This 
well, the result of a geologist’s prediction, is 500 feet deep, the stream is 2 inches in diameter and yields 
150 gallons a minute. 

Lower left picture: The great artesian well at Woonsocket, South Dakota, United States, 775 feet deep, 
the water having a pressure of 75 pounds to the square inch. 3 ‘ 
Lowerright picture: An artesian well in northern Nebraska, United States, predicted by the geologist, 
where a flow of 3,100 gallons a minute, having a pressure of 85 pounds to the square inch, was obtained, 

the well having a depth of 923 feet. 
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ment is substantiated by the fact that a very large number of pre- 
dictions have been verified by notably successful wells. The subject 
is an extensive one because of the diversity of geologic conditions in 
different parts of the country, and only the chief factors which guide 
geologists in making predictions can be pointed out. 

One of the most important considerations is the fact that a large 
part of the earth’s crust consists of thick layers of alternating sand- 
stones, limestones, shales, and other rocks often lying nearly hori- 
zontal but more frequently flexed, or bent, into extensive arches and 
troughs. Many districts are underlain by crystalline rocks such as 
granites and gneiss while on the surface, especially along the river 
valleys and in lake basins and in the glaciated province, there are 
deposits of gravels, sands, and clays. Some regions are covered by 
sheets of lava. In these features we have most of the artesian water 
problems but naturally with great diversity of local conditions. 
One of the most important conditions is a widespread sheet of sand- 
stone overlain by clay, shales or limestone sloping into a shallow basin 
or dipping gently in one direction. 

Most sandstones are porous and the water which dlhey absorb from 
rainfall and sinking of streams in the surface outcrops flows slowly 
underground through the interstices. If the ground is higher on 
one side of the basin than on the other, of course the water will flow 
slowly from the higher to the lower side, provided the sandstone is 
covered by clay or other impervious or less pervious material to 
prevent or impede leakage. That the waters flow slowly under- 
ground through sheets of sandstone is demonstrated in most instruc- 
tive manner in the great artesian basin of the Dakotas. The water 
passes into the sandstones in their elevated outcrop zone along the 
foot of the Black Hills and Rocky Mountaims and flows east through 
the permeable rocks finally to escape in springs in the lower Missouri 
Valley. The sandstones are overlain by a thick mass of clay and as 
the intake zone has an altitude of 4,000 feet or more and the region 
in which the principal wells have been sunk is only from 1,200 to 
1,400 feet above sea level the water is under great pressure. The 
existence of this pressure is the strongest evidence we possess that 
the waters flow undergound for many hundreds of miles. Several of 
the wells show a surface pressure of 175 to 200 pounds and the flows 
are from 1,000 to 4,000 gallons a minute. Such pressures can only 
be explained by the hydrostatic influence of a column of water 
extending to a high altitude at the intake zone. If it were not for 
the outflow of the water in springs to the east the pressure would be 
much higher. Owing to this leakage the initial head (or height to 
which the water will rise) is not maintained and there is a gradual 
diminution of head to the east known as ‘‘hydrostatic grade,” a 
slope sustained by the great friction of the water in its flow through 
































Upper: Cross section showing underground relations of a water-bearing sandstone. A shows the over- 
lying mass of clay, B, the stratum of sandstone, sand, or gravel through which the water flows, and @, 
the underlying impervious rock. Center: Profile across an artesian basin showing hydrostatic grade, 
which determines the ‘‘head”’ or height to which the water will rise. The solid line is the land 
profile; the broken line the hydrostatic grade. In the diagram A is the overlying clay, B, the sand- 
stone stratum, C, the granite, or impervious rock; x shows the point of intake, and y the outlet or 
springs; at any point below the dotted line, or hydrostatic grade, the water will flow, while at 
points above the line, such as b, there will be no flow. Lower: Diagram of an apparatus for illus- 
trating the declivity of head of water flowing from a reservoir. The shaded portion represents the 
water. A shows the reservoir, B—C, the natural outlet (the sandstone stratum in the case of artesian 
streams), the springs being at C. The shaded portions in the tubes tapping the stream B-C shows 
the height to which the water will rise at the several distances from the source. 
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the relatively small interstices of the sandstone. The determination 
of this hydrostatic grade between the point of imtake on the high 
levels and the final outlet is not a very difficult matter, and hence 
the calculation of the height to which water will rise at any point 
between these two can be made. 

The determination of depths to deep artesian waters in stratified 
rocks sometimes can be readily made from few data, but it frequently 
happens that it must be based on an extended examination of the 
local geologic conditions. The principal basis is knowledge of the 
thickness of the strata and while for many regions in the United 
States the facts are already available in others it is necessary to trace 
the strata to their surface outcrops which are often many miles from 
the locality in question. The structure of the strata in the inter- 
vening country also has to be carefully considered. The geologist 
once having ascertained the dip or curve of the strata in question, 
the thickness of the various overlying strata, the distance from the 
point of intake, or original source of the water, he can foretell the 
depth to which borings must be made at any point to strike the 
stream. A rather remarkable instance of the accuracy with which 
Mr. Darton has made his predictions occurred at Edgmont, S. Dak. 
Here at a certain point he predicted that the sandstone strata would 
be found at a depth of 3,000 feet and that a well sunk to that depth 
would produce water. The well was bored and water struck at the 
exact depth of 2,965 feet, a large flow being secured. Many other 
instances of verified predictions have thus settled the question, and 
the location of such wells is now no longer a matter of accident. 

Another phase of the science is that the geologist can predict where 
water will not be found, thus saving many thousands of dollars 
annually in fruitless borings in sections of the country where the 
geologic formations preclude the existence of these underground 
waters. 

The Alaskan Reindeer Industry forms the subject of an article in 
a recent number of the Spanish edition of the BuLLETIN, the salient 
features of which are reproduced in the following English version: 

The Department of the Interior of the United States Government 
is a part of the executive branch of this vast political machine whose 
activities are so numerous, extensive, and varied that it is divided 
into many different minor departments and offices. Among these 
is the Bureau of Education, and this is in turn subdivided into 
some 12 different branches, among which is the division of Alaska. 
It is with one of the activities of this subdivision that we have to 
deal in this article. 

The connection between the Bureau of Education in Washington 
and the raising of reindeer in Alaska may at first not be very apparent, 





Courtesy of U.S. Bureau of Education. 
ALASKAN REINDEER. 


The recently completed tabulation of the returns contained in the annual reports of the superintendents 
of the herds shows that there were, June 30,1913, 47,266 reindeer in the 62 Alaskan herds, or a net increase 
of 23 per cent during the fiscal year. This is considered a fair rate of increase, especially since nearly 
5,000 reindeer were killed for food and skins during the year. 











Courtesy of U.S. Bureau of Education. 


REINDEER SHOWING ANTLERS IN VELVET STAGE. 


The Government is planning to go out of the reindeer business in Alaska as fast as it can train natives 
for individual ownership, the policy being to encourage independence and initiative among the native 
population. Distribution of reindeer is in charge of the United States school teachers, and it is expected 
that the Government will dispose of all of its reindeer within the next four years. 
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but there is a direct and vital connection, as will be shown. The 
school teachers sent by the Government to train the youthful Eskimo 
minds do not stop at the teaching of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
They also look after the material welfare of the natives and try to 
foster and encourage thrift and energy in many directions and do 
all in their power to elevate them in the scale of civilization, and to 
aid them in ameliorating the hard conditions of life imcident to 
their cold and dreary environment. 

Among the most important problems confronting the Arctic 
natives are the procuring of food and clothing suited to the rigorous 
climate. Until the reindeer industry was introduced these primal 
necessities were meagerly supplied in a precarious way by the hunters 
and trappers of wild game and fish. It was not until 1892 that the 
Alaska division of the Bureau of Education succeeded in putting 
into execution the plan of importing reindeer from Siberia. The 
first year 171 animals were introduced into the country. Other 
importations followed until 1902, so that the total number imported 
amounted to 1,280. The result has been that in June, 1913, the 
herds of reindeer had grown by natural increase to the number of 
47,266, thus demonstrating the success of the experiment. 

The method of distribution of the remdeer adopted by the United 
States officials was by a system of apprenticeship. At each station 
of distribution promising young natives are selected by the local 
superintendent as apprentices for a term of four years. The number 
of apprentices is of course governed by the number of deer available. 
At the end of his first year of apprenticeship the young Eskimo 
receives four female and two male deer; the second year, five females 
and three males; third year, six females and four males; fourth 
year six females and four males. In addition he receives for the 
first three years provisions to the amount of $150, $100, and $50 
respectively. A native thus becomes the absolute owner of reindeer 
only after he has served an apprenticeship of four years. Other 
natives not apprentices may acquire deer by barter or purchase from 
natives having them. 

During the short summer the reindeer feeds on grass, especially 
coarse grass, and weeds, also the foliage and fresh shoots of scrubby 
willows and other bushes. Throughout the long winter his nourish- 
ment is a certain kind of moss growing mainly on the hills and 
plateaus. When he feeds on this moss he must first paw away the 
snow. For this work he is well equipped and expert. That the 
thermometer registers 40° or 50° below zero does not seem to con- 
cern him; he contentedly reposes in his pasture of snow. It is 
estimated that the area of available remdeer grazing lands in Alaska 
extends over 400,000 square miles, a tract sufficient to feed 
10,000,000 deer. 








Courtesy of U.S. Bureau of Education. 
REINDEER AS DRIVING DEER. 


At 2 years old the reindeer is broken in for driving purposes. With a light load the full-grown deer 
can easily travel 40 to 50 miles a day over a good trail. Short trips of 10 to 20 miles are frequently made 
at aspeed of from 8 to 12 milesan hour. When too old to drive the deer is killed and furnishes an 
excellent venison for food, while his skin makes the native clothes. 





Courtesy of U.S. Bureau of Education. 


REINDEER WITH FULL-GROWN ANTLERS. 


The velvety surface shown in the preceding picture has been scraped off on the shrubbery and willows by 
the fall season, and in the form shown above the antlers last through the winter until they are shed by 
the end of May. 
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When killed for food purposes, the local markets have so far been 
able to consume the entire supply, the meat selling for about 25 
cents per pound. Should the industry continue to grow, it is within 
the bounds of possibility that the venison may be shipped to the 
United States to compete with mutton and beef. A 3-year-old buck 
will weigh when dressed on an average of 130 pounds. The fat, 
which lies like a blanket over an inch thick over his back, is eaten 
raw by the Eskimos and is regarded as a great delicacy. 

Besides furnishing food, the reindeer supplies the Eskimo with 
clothing. The secret in dressing for the extremely cold weather of 
Alaska lies in conserving the heat of the body. For this purpose 
clothing made from reindeer hides is admirable. It is light in weight 
and almost impervious to wind. 

Before his meat is eaten and his hide turned into clothing, a rein- 
deer may have served his owner as a driving deer for a number of 
years. At 2 years old he is broken in and at 7 or 8 years the chances 
are that he will be butchered, as he is then getting too old and slow 
for driving. A fair load for a deer for an all-day drive is about 150 
pounds, not including the driver. With a light load and a good 
trail he can be driven 40 to 50 miles a day. 

Reindeer are hardy and not much subject to disease. The only 
disease causing any material loss is a hoof disease similar to that suf- 
fered by sheep. The Laplanders also milk their does, and thus secure 
their supplies of milk and cheese. 

Thus, the reindeer serves the purposes of horse, cow, and sheep, 
and while thus serving his master he finds his own feed and needs no 
shelter. 

From recent reports it is learned that of the 47,266 reindeer in 
Alaska, only 3,853 are now owned by the Government, 5,047 by 
various missions, 7,834 by Lapps, and the remaining 30,532 are 
owned by Eskimos and Indians, whose income from the reimdeer 
industry alone during the fiscal year was $66,966. The value of the 
deer owned by the natives is estimated at $763,300 
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_ REPORTS RECEIVED UP TO JULY 15, 1915. ; 
Title. | Date. Aumiines, 
ARGENTINA. | 4915. 
Imports of hats and caps for years 1913-14. Duties...._....-.---- | Apr. 30 | Eli Taylor, vice consul in 
| charge, Buenos Aires. 
JS obo TN AINE), < 25s pdoccecwsacsovcosecsseoseseccodssones | May 6] Wm. Dawson, jr., consul, 
| Rosario. 
Effect of the war on supply of pharmaceutical products......-- May 10 | Do. 
WWEBVEIECNE WOE GUREAP TONEVOMMTTADAY oo 5a5coceceoessceconceeteescocancees May 11) Eli Taylor, vice consul in 
| charge, Buenos Aires. 
Imports of wines and liquors, 1913-14..........................-- May 14 Do. 
INotesiirompNontiherneAre emits ere aaa ne May 28} Wm. Dawson, jr., consul, 
Rosario. 
Argentine Government land decree of May 8, 1915..........----- May 29 ! Do. 
IP OUMEA IM PETS se aear ey | ia yee ete een Se oath Suen gee a June 1 Do. 
Marketitomstainedsslassnwind ow sees sens eens eee eee en eee seen June 15 Do. 
BRAZIL. | 
WMiBWeeK OP ATIC CAINE... ss ccocssnaascnoscanscessesnecesos | May 17 Rober Frazer, jr., consul, 
ahia. 
HIT OO RF ERNOOS Ot Sill MONO scan psneasooneceacacensaccoensces May 20] A. L. M. Gottschalk, consul 
| general, Rio de Janeiro. 
Market for flavors and nonalcoholic beverages .......-...-------- | May 21 Do. 
Cottonseedmmcalkexp Onismemer eee ce eee oe ne nee May 23 Do. 
Market for pipes and fittings (specifications of water pipes and | May 25 Do. 
cast-iron pipes used for water supply in Rio de Janeiro.) | 
Hxpontsoferude) rubbentom MayenlOl hae. = seen sees see ee oes June 7 Geo: H. Pickerell, consul, 
ara. 
WMIETECIE WO INOS,  aMyooyr MS Moye WGN 5 oe en esate oennnce | June 10| A. L. M. Gottschalk, consul 
general, Rio de Janeiro. 
Commerncefandsindustriesiton 1914 sass sees) a ene June 14 Bobert Frazer, jr., consul, 
- Bahia. 
Demand for American fruits and vegetables ..............-...-- |... do. --.|| A. T. Haeberle; consul Per- 
CHILE. nampbuco. 
Market for pumps and pumping machinery..................--- Apr. 2 | A. B. Easterling, vice consul, 
| Valparaiso. 
Market for pumps and pumping machinery. List of nitrate | Apr. 5 | David J. D. Myers, consul, 
works. Iquique. 
Customhouse returns for March, 1915._................-....-.... | Apr. 30 | L. J. Keena, consul general, 
| Valparaiso. 
April production of nitrate. Consumption in United States. | May 6 Do. 
Oidlcheil bios wee NAWAY . os cocoscsccdcbccecontoawanceneconcceeses | May 18 | David J. D. Myers, consul, 
| Punta Arenas. 
One need of American trade in South America...._............- | May 26 | L. J. Keena, consul general, 
Valparaiso. 
DTy<O0 C SSI Cf ye aee Sey ices nays Ces a ene cia ae een | May 28 | David J. D. Myers, consul, 
| Punta Arenas. 
Sailing of Peruvian steamship Mantaro for Baltimore, Md....-. | June 6 | Thomas W. Voetter, consul, 
| Antofagasta. 
ANGE CUSEROW RE OOr, SOCOM ION... sosesccceeeeccecaessasncsor | June 11 | A. B. Easterling, vice consul, 
| Valparaiso. 
ARO TLE GES @ BID SeRetepe aya yaes ea ey Nhe Ve cE eee ee 2OOsccos David J. D. Myers, consul, 
Punta Arenas. 
Rubber wearing apparel and rubber cloth...................-.-- June 15 | L. J . Keena, consul general, 
COLOMBTA. Valparaiso. 
General conditions of labor and business, Santa Marta. Imports | Mar. 24 | Isaac A. Manning, consul, 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 1914. Barranquilla. 
MATECOMERA GES seyret eee soa - oR meee tae ha May 4 Do. 
Colomibianimo tess arcs ses eernene ore Conte ee cher he Oa eens May 17 Do. 
Tobacco production. Imports during 1914. Exports to the | May 21 | Ross Hazeltine, consul, Car- 
United States. | tagena. 
Cinemlatosraphehilm ses kes ce meets ata eae ee eee eee May 25 | Isaac A. Manning, consul, 
| Barranquilla. 
WIGHOSIVES, ITA OG OMNES. coc sosecoseouesoseuonuseneoseocosec May 27 | Ross Hazeltine, consul, Car- 
| tagena 
Seales and balances. Imports. Duties.......................-- May 28 Do. 
EV UD DELO OOM See icraa ah ae eee a ne ee oe ee ee cd Ounase Do. 
Metal-cuttinsishears ses aesae secre en see eee eee meen nee 5200 cscs Do. ? 
Export and import statistics of port of Barranquilla for March, |...do..... Isaac A. Manning, consul, 
1915. Barranquilla. 
HOO Oroclweus, IDDINAS, IMIS. -ososccesccaccdcesceossenseces May 29 | Ross Hazeltine, consul, Car- 
tagena. 
Colombian exports and imports for April, 1915...................| June 11 | Isaac A. Manning, consul, 
Barranquilla. 
Foreign medical graduates in Colombia................--.------- BOO Henas Do. 
COSTA RICA. 
Annual report on commerce and industries for 1914. Second | May 15 | Samuel T. Lee, consul, Sar 
section. Jose. 
ITE) 0 oped erage cpa ray Sn acai esa Lee eine oe ene See May 25 | C. Donaldson, consul, Port 
Limon. 
Hlecinicspowerplanitainiels oF Ueno eee =e June 22 Do. 








1 This does not represent a complete list of the reports made by the consular officers in Latin America, 
but merely those that are supplied to the Pan American Union as likely to be of service to this organization . 
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Reports received up to July 15, 1915—Continued. 

















Title. Date. | Author. 
CUBA. | 
Production of sugar, Cienfuegos 1914-15. List of mills.....-..-. | June 25 | R. M. Bartleman, consul, 
: ; Cienfuegos. 
Importation of Pacific coast timber .................-.----------| July 2)| James 1: Rodgers, consul 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. | [yp eeeneral, Habana: 
Decree regulating the importation of powder, explosives, fire- | May 18 | Juan M. Herrero, vice con- 
arms, and parts thereof. Decree of Jan. 26, 1915. | sul, Santo Domingo. 
Trade of the Dominican Republic for 1914.............-....----- May 31 Do. 
Annual report on commerce and industries, 1914............----- June 1 Do. 
IMO COR: bOAUS er eases ee erorcine m eaie Steere ee em Meera ...do....| Frank Anderson Henry, 
; consul, Puerto Plata. 
IRossiblesmarkettornicenmachinenyaasseeeeeeee eer neeeeee eee eee | June 3 Do. 
Reduction of duty on crude oil. Possible effects.............--- | June 8 Do. 
ECUADOR. 
Cuayaquilenanke tron Mayaul O15 =ssseee essere ee ere eee eerer ee June 5 | Frederic W. Goding, consul 
GUATEMALA. general, Guayaquil. 
License fees for commercial travelers. ..........-..-.------------ June 26 | Stuart Lupton, consul gen- 
ON DUTIGE eral, Guatemala. 
INeeVohyaaneol Gowartae ID WMHS, csoscocccoososenosecuondencocoecs | May 17] E. M. Lawton, consul, Tegu- 
cigalpa. 
Failure of United States watering places and health resorts to | May 28 | Walter F. Boyle, consul, 
solicit Central American patronage. Ceiba. 
InPhonosraphimecordsibyapalcelipOSteeseeee eee eee eer eee eee eee eee SacOlOs coc Do. 
inmportsHorninstiq Marten O14 ar diel Oh eae ee eee June 3| John <A. Gamon, consul, 
Puerto Cortes. 
MobaccorconditionsineLondurasy  Dutiesss— eases sees seers -..do....| E. M. Lawton, consul, Tegu- 
| cigalpa. 
Scalesrandawerchinemeachinessesessetee ere eee ereeeeteee seers | June 10 Do. 
ON for eel ih ISON, sco ceuoodeodosdoocuseoscdocoasasusseacde June 20} Walter F. Boyle, consul, 
| Ceiba. 
HlectricpowenplantanlMerucical passsasesee eee sce eeeee ee eee eee | June 23 | E. M. Lawton, consul, Tegu- 
MEXICO. | ODe 
Oilirepontefor Marvel Ollie see Nea ea ae oe Ss crete eee ee nee June 1] Thomas H. Bevan, vice 
consul in charge, Tampico. 
IEC joo aMGl IkigNES 5 5 cecossaaoenooscooocacuucbasusosenaes | June 17 | Wilbert L. Bonney, consul, 
San Luis Potosi. 
Early shipment OR WENA, 5 oc ecssescosneccestsssanoseccsea[assOloc an 0. 
Oar Counjoray, CRPNOTY oo ococcsossocoscsscanscoqdecouaeccase June 24 | Wm.C, Alger, consul, Mazat- 
lan. 
VOhyCoyaV geo Utero ee ese ries oI oe a ee er A el ges ae ae June 25 | Wilbert L. Bonney, consul, 
| San Luis, Potosi. 
Elecmiclichtivandipowerplanteesseeer ee sete aee see e Reeser eee | June 26 | Louis Figs teil, consul, Her- 
mosillo. 
Possible market for coke. List of smelting companies..-..-.---- June 28 | Homer CC. Coen, consul, | 
Durango. 
MIeCCtnicspOMen Comp anyeineDlmnanSOnseee ae eer eee rilivaneel: Do. 
PANAMA. 
Tobacco. Import statistics. Demand. Manufacturing. Duties, | May 18 | A. G. Snyder, consul general, 
etc. | Panama. 
Hnforcemention stamp taxep OStpone dessa eee eee eer eee June 1 Do. : 
ANAT EAS jollenaNs That COON cococcesccdeseedocosceecccssoceecoce June 20 |} Frederick L. Herron, vice 
consul, Colon. 
Gas company for Panama and Colon..............-........--.-- June 22 | A. G. Snyder, consul general, 
Panama. 
National Exposition postponed to Nov. 3, 1915................-- July 2 Do. 
| 
PARAGUAY. : 
Market fornugs sce mess cecan a ce esa a een eee a ene May 26] Samuel H. Wiley, consul, 
Asuncion. 
Annual report on commerce and industries for 1914. Second | June 8 Do. 
section. aT 
igharmaceuticalproductseeseee eee eser ease ees May 19 yen H. Handley, consul, 
'allao. 
Increased freight rates from Peruvian ports. ..................-- May 25 Do. 
Cottoniseediexports fore Ol 14a eee eee nee eee Ve dO ee Do. 
Annual report on commerce and industries, 1914............... :| May 28 Do. 
SALVADOR. 
Market for pumps and pumping machinery..................... June 2 | Henry F. Tennant, consul 
TRUCOS. general, San Salvador. 
Statisvicalvandefinancialiteportescsssee este ee eee eee ee eee neces | May 28 | Herman L. Spahr, consul, 
VENEZUELA. | Montevideo. rie 
TRIG OMEN NUN co scosccncossscbsonsescsocsoscaqcoososcanasse|| Why BA Ghar 1B, Cromer, ales 
| consul, La Guaira. 
Effect of European war on Venezuelan commerce...........-.-- June 1 Do. 
Trade in rice, importations through La Guaira ..................|--- Goss Do. 
Total imports and exports of Venezuela for 10 years, 1995-1914....| June 21 Do. 
Electric-power plantanewvarGwalrassesse-es seen eases ee ee esneee cee June 22 Do. 
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Courtesy of the American Museum Journal. 


JOHN BURROUGHS, NATURALIST. 


John Burroughs, naturalist, poet, and author, was born April 3, 1837, in Roxbury, N. Y. His great love of nature led 
him to devote his literary talents principally to writing in a charming and popular style of the birds, plants, and animals 
which environ human life. He wrote in both prose and verse, and as an essayist in this field has been regarded as a 
worthy successor to Thoreau. Recently the marble bust pictured above was presented to the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York by Mr. Henry Ford as a small tribute to the beloved author and naturalist. 


2622—Bull. 1—15 Ss 

















Courtesy of the Theosophical Path. Point Loma, Cal. 


A PEAK IN THE CASCADE MOUNTAINS, STATE OF WASHINGTON. 





Courtesy of Collier’s Weekly. 
AN ILLUMINATED AEROPLANE FLIGHT. 


This photograph, made from a single time exposure, is the record of an illuminated aeroplane flight over the Panama- 


Pacific Exposition at San Francisco. It is said to be the first night aviation picture ever taken. The parallel lines 
were broken by shutting off the light on the aeroplane when the aviator was flying horizontally before reaching the 


height from which he made the descent. He made four loops, in which he turned four complete circles in courses vertical 
to the earth, and one back “upside down”? loop. 





Courtesy of Century Magazine. 


“THE CENTAUR.” 


A good specimen of the work of Gutzon Borglum, an exhibition of whose work was held last winter at Columbia Uni- 

, New York, asa proof of its cultural value. He is the leader of revolt against the conventional and the con- 

servative in art, the abstract quality of beauty, of nature, and of humanity being the essential interest to him, and 
which he portrays in his remarkable works. 





Courtesy of Century Magazine. 


“THE SUN VOW.” 


In the fine collection of American sculptures in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, is the above splendid specimen 
of the work of Hermon A. MacNeil, typically representative of the strength, beauty, and imagination of his best 


Bi) 


efforts. 








The production of SUGAR during the agricultural year 1914-15 
from the 37 sugar centrals in operation in the Republic aggregated 
335,956 tons, or 126 per cent more than the production of 1910. The 
stock of domestic sugar on hand in the country left over from the 
previous year is estimated at 95,000 tons, so that the total domestic 
sugar available in the Republic at the close of the agricultural year 
referred to was 430,956 tons. The imports during the year in ques- 
tion amounted to 6,510 tons, which makes the total quantity of 
sugar on hand at the close of the agricultural year 1914-15, 437,466 
tons. The domestic consumption of the country for the present 
year is calculated at 200,000 tons and the estimated exports up to 
May 9, 1915, 79,658 tons, which leave 157,808 tons available for 
export before the beginning of the next harvest. In 1914 there were 
109,000 hectares of land under sugar-cane cultivation in the Republic, 
as compared with 72,000 hectares in 1913, or an increase of over 51 
per cent.—The use of yerba mate or PARAGUAYAN TEA in the 
Argentine Republic is gradually increasing, the annual consumption 
being in the neighborhood of 60,000,000 kilos, 52,000,000 kilos of 
which are imported from Brazil, principally from the State of Parana. 
The home production of this tea probably does not exceed 1,000,000 
kilos annually, but the domestic production should increase within a 
few years, as considerable areas have been utilized in the Chaco 
region of the Argentine Republic for growing this tea. Because of 
its desirable qualities an active propaganda is now being made to 
increase the consumption in Europe, especially among the soldiers 
engaged in active military service. 

In 1914 the 3,211 WINE MANUFACTURERS of the Argentine 
Republic crushed 760,218 tons of grapes, which produced 5,144,262 
hectoliters of wine, or an average yield of 67 liters per 100 kilograms 
of grapes. The production by Provinces in hectoliters was as follows: 
Mendoza, 4,192,246; San Juan, 746,264 ; Cordoba, 67,998; Salta, 32,114; 
Catamarca, 29,978; Buenos Aires, 29,954; Rioja, 25,840; Entre Rios, 
18,614; Rio Negro, 8,954, and other Provinces 13,560. From 1904 
to 1915 the production of wine in the Argentine Republic has in- 
creased 190 per cent. During the last few years the imports of foreign 
wines have decreased about 50 per cent. During the first five 
months of the present year the exports of WHEAT from the Argentine 
Republic totaled 2,000,000 tons, valued at 250,000,000 pesos cur- 
rency (peso currency =$0.4246). Recently a vessel laden with 
6,000 tons of wheat cleared from Buenos Aires for Australia with 
the first shipment of Argentine wheat to that country during the 
life of the Republic——The governor of the State of Tucuman has 
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submitted to the State legislature a bill authorizing Furtado, Comellas 
and Baya to establish an AGRICULTURAL-INDUSTRIAL COL- 
ONY and exploit a cotton factory in that Province. The conces- 
sionaires propose to bring 1,050 workmen from Spain and to operate 
a cotton mill having 1,200 spindles and 400 automatic looms, the in- 
vestment representing a capital of 1,200,000 gold pesos (gold peso= 
$0.965).—Pedro Pla Vila, a Spanish subject, has petitioned the 
department of agriculture of the Federal Government for permission 
to found a colony for the CULTIVATION OF COTTON and textile 
plants. The concessionaire proposes to put 10,000 hectares of land 
under cotton cultivation in the Chaco Territory, and later to estab- 
lish a cotton factory in Buenos Aires. Congress has enacted a law 





authorizing the expenditure of 1,500,000 pesos currency (peso= 
$0.4246) for SEED WHEAT for distribution at cost to wheat growers. 
Persons without ready funds who desire this wheat for sowing may 
obtain same on time payments. 





The EXPORTS of Bolivia in 1914 consisted of 59,327,343 kilos of 
merchandise, valued at 65,801,146 bolivianos (boliviano=$0.389). The 
duties collected on these exports aggregated 2,396,071 bolivianos. 
From 1911 to 1914, inclusive, the production of alcoholin Oruro in liters 
was as follows: 1911, 20,000; 1912, 25,250; 1913, 30,400; and in 1914, 
124,500. The output from January to April, 1915, inclusive, was 
62,000 liters. A company has been organized in La Paz for the 
purpose of introducing an AUTOMOBILE SERVICE in the Federal 
Capital. In 1914, there were 3,860 BIRTHS in the city of La Paz. 
During the same period the deaths numbered 3,207, the greatest 
mortality occurring during the months of September, October, Novem- 
ber, and December. The city of La Paz consumed in 1914, 10,164 
head of CATTLE, 38,532 head of sheep, and 3,922 hogs. Due to 
the great demand in Europe for COPPER bullion a number of foreign 
copper mining companies in the vicinity of Corocoro have decided to 
work numerous veins of copper ore hitherto unexploited on account of 
their low grade, and to increase the output of high grade ores. 
In 1914 Bolivia exported 3,874,272 kilos of COPPER BULLION, 
valued at 2,369,306 bolivianos, as compared with 4,019,635 kilos, 
valued at 2,773,546, in 1913. 
amounted to 37,259,617 kilos, valued at 42,479,888 bolivianos, as 
compared with 44,594,749 kilos, valued at 67,784,378 bolivianos, in 
1913. In round numbers the countries importing Bolivian products 
in 1914 were as follows: Great Britain, 51,000,000 bolivianos; Ger- 
many, 3,000,000; France, 2,000,000; United States, 2,000, 000; Bel- 
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gium, 1,000,000; Chile, 1,000,000; Peru, 1,000,000; and other coun- 
tries, 2,000,000  bolivianos. The Government of Bolivia re- 
cently received a consignment of RICE SEED to be planted and 
experimented with in the agricultural stations at Cochabamba and 
Miguilla. The exports of Bolivian native GOLD, expressed in 
kilos, from 1905 to 1914, inclusive, were as follows: 1905, 29 
kilos; 1906, 26; 1907, 7; 1908, 34; 1909, 109; 1910, none; 1911, 
55; 1912, 78; 1913, 93; and im 1914, 180. The Government of 
Bolivia has arranged with a French contracting firm to complete 
the construction of the Quiaca to Tupiza railway for the lump sum 
of £100 per kilometer, payments to be made the contractor upon the 
approval of the work by the Government engineers. In 1914 the 
registrations for MILITARY service in Bolivia numbered 34,755 
persons, who will become a part of the Bolivian army on January 1, 
1916. The National MATCH FACTORY has paid into the Fed- 
eral Treasury 30,000 bolivianos, which sum represents the minimum 
profit guaranteed the Government during the second half of the sixth 
year of the match monopoly. President Ismael Montes has 




















appointed Arturo Molina Campero Secretary of Home Affairs 
(Gobierno) and Fomento. 





On May 26, 1915, a TREATY of Peace between Avcnenes Brazil, 
and Chile was signed in Buenos Aires by representatives of the three 
powers, Dr. Lauro Miller representing Brazil, Luis Murature the 
Argentine Republic, and Alejandro Lira, Chile. The object of the 
treaty is to facilitate the peaceable and friendly settlement of all 
questions in dispute arising between the three contracting powers. 
——The large CHILLED MEAT establishments constructed near the 
wharf at Rio de Janeiro were recently opened for business. The 
plants are said to be as completely equipped as any in existence 
up to the present time. One of the special objects of the plants 
will be the exportation of chilled meats to the United States. 
The Historical and Geographical Institute of Brazil in Rio de 
Janeiro has formulated a plan for an international CONGRESS 
OF AMERICAN HISTORY to commemorate the celebration 
of the first centenary of Brazilian independence in 1922. 
Carbone, Rocha & Co. have established a COMMERCIAL 
AGENCY in Sao Paulo and propose to furnish credit ratings of 
Brazilian firms through banks and commercial offices in the 
United States. It is stated that the port works at Pernambuco, 
which are estimated to cost about $17,500,000, will be completed in 
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July, 1916, and that at the end of the present year vessels of large 
tonnage and deep draft will be able to dock alongside the quays. 
Thirteen warehouses, with a storage surface of 26,400 square feet, 
a coal yard covering 23,000 square meters, and an electric power 
station with an area of 500 square meters, are being arranged for in 
the immediate vicinity of quays._—The imports of PORTO ALE- 
GRE in 1914 amcunted to $7,411,110. The bar at the entrance of 
the harbor has been dredged so that vessels drawing 20 feet of water 
can enter the port at low tide. An Argentine-Brazil CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE has been organized in Buenos Aires, the Brazilian 
commercial attaché, Dr. Francisco Emery, being the chief promoter 
of the organization. The Central Railway of Brazil is experi- 
menting with COAL from the Parana mines with the object of deter- 
mining whether it can be advantageously used in locomotives to take 
the place of Cardiff coal. The first lot of coal of this kind experi- 
mented with consisted of 1,000 tons. Investigations seem to show 
that the Parana coal veins are offshoots of the Santa Catharina coal 
measures and have hitherto been considered of but little importance 
commercially. Brazilian coal is used by some steamship lines and 
industrial concerns in the southern part of the Republic, and when 
prepared in the form of briquets has a fuel value said to be equal to 
that of a good class of Cardiff briquet. A new coal field has been 
discovered in the State of Pernambuco at a depth of about 65 feet 
below the surface, under clay mixed with a content of sand and car- 
boniferous matter. This coal contains about 59 per cent of carbon 
and 20 per cent of ash.——During the first four months of 1915 the 
exports of YERBA MATE or Paraguayan tea from Brazil amounted 
to 32,375 tons. An active propaganda is now being made for the 
purpose of increasing the exports of this product to Europe.——Di- 
rect TELEGRAPHIC communication has been established between 
Rio de Janeiro and Acre Territory, via Government and military 
lines constructed in the State of Matto Grosso. 











On June 1, 1915, the President of the Republic delivered a 
MESSAGE to the National Congress, in which he stated that the 
copper industry of the country was beginning to be developed on a 
large scale, due to modern methods in the treatment of low-grade 
ores and to the continued high price of that metal in the markets of 
the world, the Chilean output in 1914 having amounted to 45,000 
tons. During the last four years in no other country of the world 
have discoveries been made of copper. mines equal in importance 
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to the Chilean deposits. Development of the Tofo iron ores has also 
begun, and will be increased with the completion of terminal 
facilities of the Caleta Cruz Grande Railway. The National Mining 
Society, which has contributed to such a large extent in the devel- 
opment of the mining industry of the Republic, proposes to hold 
a mining congress during the latter part of the present year. Reports 
on the projects for the improvement of the ports of Arica, Anto- 
fagasta, Talcahuano, Lebu, and Valdivia have been completed. 
The dispute with the contractors concerning the port works at 
Valparaiso has been satisfactorily arranged, these works having 
cost up to the present time 4,477,141 gold pesos (gold peso = $0.365). 
The Executive remarks that the sanitation of the northern ports 
is a necessity, 1,700,000 pesos, currency (peso currency = about 
$0.20), having been appropriated by Congress in November, 1914, 
to complete the sewering of Antofagasta, repair the sewers at Iquique, 
construct sewers at Tocopilla and Arica, and to drain the lowlands 
in the vicinity of the last-named port. The budget of expenses 
for the present year, less amounts to be liquidated by special funds, 
ageregates 179,591,845 pesos, currency, and 47,665,700 pesos, gold, 
the receipts being estimated at 96,500,000 pesos, currency, and 
40,000,000 pesos, gold, to which should be added 20,000,000 pesos, 
currency, the estimated receipts of taxes levied in accordance 
with the provisions of laws of March 1, 1915.——The President 
of the Republic has formed a new cabinet, composed of the following 
members: Interior, Enrique Villegas Echiburt; Foreign Relations, 
Worship, and Colonization, Alejandro Lira; Justice and Public 
Instruction, Samuel Claro Lastarria; Treasury, Alberto Edwards; 
War and Marine, Capt. Guillermo Soublette; and Industry, Public 
Works, and Railways, Fernando Freire. The Government of 
Chile has appointed Eduardo Lemaitre, a mining engineer, to inspect 
the recently discovered COAL mines at Curico, and to verify reports 
made to the Government concerning these coal deposits. The 
department of mines has also ordered investigations to be made for | 
coal at Cullinco.——The National Society of Mines has approved 
the rules and regulations governing the Chilean CONGRESS OF 
MINES AND METALLURGY, which will meet in Santiago during 
the second half of December of the present year. An invitation 
has been extended to all the miners of the Republic to attend the 
congress.——The Government has set aside 26,000 pesos for the 
maintenance of the services already installed in the agricultural 
farm entitled ‘‘Quinta Normal de Agricultura” and 22,900 pesos 
for the AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. The department of indus- 
try has approved the request of Augusto Orrego for 8,000 hectares 
of land situated alongside the Copiapo to Caldera railway in which 
to conduct agricultural experiments and for prospecting for SUB- 
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The Puerto Wilches RATLWAY CO., with a capital of £1,000,000, 
divided intoshares of £1 each, has been organized in Bucaramanga.—— 
Marco A. Villegas has obtained from the Federal Government a 30 
years’ concession for the exploitation of GUANO AND PHOSPHATE 
OF LIME deposits in the department of Magdalena between Cape 
Vela and Point Espada or Jurien. The contractor agrees to pay the 
Government for its share of the undertaking 15 per cent of the total 
eross output.——The Government of Colombia will send to the Pan 
American SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS, which will meet in Washing- 
ton during the latter part of December of the present year, a delega- 
tion composed of a physician, a lawyer, and a civil engineer, to be 
selected by competitive essays on subjects embraced in the program 
of said congress, and which are of interest to Colombia.——A recent 
executive decree, based on law 32 of 1881, imposes a TAX of $4 per ton 
on merchandise transported up or down the Magdalena River, with 
the exception that products which are exported are only subject to the 
payment of $1.60 per ton.—The department of agriculture and com- 
merce has contracted for the employment of two able professors—one 
English, the other Belgian, to teach modern AGRICULTURE in the 
agricultural institute recently founded by that department. The 
Amaga RAILWAY CO. is negotiating for a loan of $600,000 with 
which to extend its line to the Cauca Valley, department of the same 
name.——The REVENUES of the department of Antioquia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, are estimated at $1,597,000 and 
the expenditures during the same period at a like amount. The 
STATUE of Camilo Torres, to be erected in Popayan, has arrived 
from France. It is the work of a distinguished French sculptor. 
According to a report of the Director of Public Instruction of the 
department of Caldas, in 1914 there were in that department 339 
SCHOOLS, 615 teachers, and 38,372 students. The department has 
a population of 329,920 inhabitants, the school population represent- 
ing over 11 per cent and there being a school of 97 students to each 
825 inhabitants——The CENSUS of the department of North San- 
tander taken in 1914 showed the total wealth of the department to be 
$18,527,350. The richest municipalities were Cucuta, Pamplona, 
Rosario, and Gramalote.——A new LIGHTHOUSE has been erected 
at Santa Marta capable of illuminating to a distance of 5 leagues —— 
Dr. José Miguel Rosales, vice rector of the School of Commerce of 
Bogota, has been appointed to represent the Government of Colombia 
at the EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS to be held in Oakland, Cal. 
He has also been commissioned to study the systems, rules, and regu- 
lations of the normal and primary schools of the United States, as 
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well as school buildings, hygiene, gymnastics and, in general, all that 
relates to public primary instruction in the United States and to 
report upon the same to the department of public instruction of 
Colombia._—-The State Council has approved a bill providing for 
the amendment of the National Constitution in such a manner as to 
require Congress to issue the BUDGET LAW during the first months 
of its sessions, that laws requiring the expenditure of funds shall only 
be presented by the State Council, the cabinet ministers, or by 10 
senators and 25 representatives, according to the house in which 
the bill originates, and that the Senate shall be composed of as 
many members as there are departments in the Republic at the 
rate of three senators for each department, and that senators be 
elected by the legislatures of the departments. 





The Secretary of the CENTRAL AMERICAN COURT OF JUS- 
TICE, Sefior Manuel Echeverria, advises that the following offi- 
cers were elected for the year beginning May 25, 1915: Dr. Manuel 
Castro Ramirez, magistrate for Salvador, president, and Lic. Nicolas 
Oreamuno, magistrate for Costa Rica, vice president.—The Presi- 
dent of the Republic has appointed Sefior Ricardo Castro B., CON- 
SUL GENERAL of Costa Rica in New York. Sefior Castro 





entered upon the duties of his office on June 5 last. The first 
celebration of ARBOR DAY in Costa Rica was held by the public 
schools of the Republic on June 15, 1915, in accordance with an 
executive decree of May 25 providing for the annual celebration 
of arbor day throughout the country.——The Congress of Costa 
Rica has enacted a law requiring the CLOSING OF STORES, 
warehouses, saloons, and barber shops after 12 o’clock on Sun- 
days. Agustin Induni has denounced a GYPSUM deposit in San 
Juan de Tebosi and proposes to exploit same and export the prod- 
uct. The municipality of the canton of Tibas has been authorized 
by the Congress of Costa Rica to contract a LOAN of 5,000 colones 
(colon = $0.465) to be used in the completion of its sewerage system. 
The loan is to bear interest not in excess of 1 per cent per month, 
and is subject to an amortization not greater than 100 colones per 
month. Congress has also authorized the municipality of the central 
canton of the Province of Alajuela to negotiate a loan of 50,000 
colones at a rate of interest not exceeding 10 per cent per annum, 
the proceeds of the loan to be used in public improvements in the 
municipality referred to. The President of the Republic has 
appointed Sefior Julio Acosta SECRETARY OF FOREIGN RE- 
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LATIONS of the Government of Costa Rica to take the place of 
Sefior Manuel Castro Quesada, who resigned to become munister 
in Washington. A COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY was 
inaugurated in San Jose on July 5, 1915, with the following officers: 
Dr. José Joaquin Jiménez Nifiez, president; Dr. Gallegos, secretary ; 
and Dr. Ruben Castro, treasurer. The Government of Costa 
Rica, through the department of agriculture, has arranged to estab- 
lish 50 AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS in the Republic to be operated 
in conjunction with the public schools. Practical and theoretical 
agriculture will be taught in these schools, and the number of same 
is to be increased as the needs of the country may require. A 
tax of 15 per cent of the value of GOLD BULLION has been 
levied on exports of this product. The Royal BANK of Canada 
has arranged to open a branch bank at San Jose in the near future, 
and to establish other branches throughout the Republic as the 
needs of its business may require. The executive branch of the 
Costa Rican Government has contracted with Julio Alvarado Rod- 
riguez, subject to the approval of Congress, for the establishment 
in the city of San Jose, within eight months after peace is declared 
in Europe, of a CLOTH FACTORY for the manufacture of drills, 
domestic and other cotton, linen, woolen, and silk fabrics. Congress 
has appointed a committee to report upon the contract. Con- 
gress has approved the contract made between the department of 
fomento and the TELEPHONE company renewing the old contract 
for a period of 10 years and including Punta Arenas in the telephonic 
service. 
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A law has been promulgated making the port of Mariel in the 
Province of Pinar del Rio a CUSTOMS PORT for the import and 
export trade, and which provides for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a customhouse.——The council of the city of Habana 
has planned to suspend the volunteer FIRE DEPARTMENT and 
put the fighting force of 84 members on a salary basis, the chief to 
receive $300 per month, the assistant chief $200, and the firemen 
$50 each. According to press reports Cuban exhibits have won 
a number of grand prizes and gold medals at the San Francisco 
Exposition. A cigar of Cuban make was awarded a grand prize 
and gold medal; certain Cuban chocolates a gold medal; the horti- 
cultural display of the Agricultural Department a grand prize; and 
prizes were awarded the sanitary and other departments of the Cuban 
Government having exhibits. The horticultural exhibit of Cuba 
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was exceptionally fine and will be of great value in advertising the 
natural resources and advantages of the Island.——A recent execu- 
tive decree declares that the BUDGET for the fiscal year 1915-16, 
in the absence of action by Congress, shall be the same as that of 
the previous year.——The faculty of law of the University of Habana 
has received an invitation from the Secretary of State of the United 
States to appoint delegates to the Pan American SCIENTIFIC 
CONGRESS, which will be held in Washington from December 17, 
1915, to January 8, 1916. Dr. Antonio S. Bustamante and Dr. 
Fernando Sanchez de Fuentes have been appointed delegates.—— 
The number of Spanish IMMIGRANTS arriving in Cuba in 1914 
was 19,084..—According to a report from the consul of Cuba in 
Marseilles, France, the Transatlantic Steamship Co. has established 
a monthly STEAMSHIP SERVICE between that port and Habana. 
The same company intends to run a line of rapid steamers between 
Habana, Mexican ports, and Corufia, Spainn——The Government of 
Cuba has contracted with Francisco Odio Mederos for the construction 
of a two-story POSTOFFICE AND TELEGRAPH building at Santi- 
ago de Cuba. The Secretary of Agriculture of the Government of 
Cuba has appointed two Cuban students, Carlos Hernandez Sanchez 
and Roman J. del Castillo, to study in the AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOLS of Peru, free scholarships having been granted the Cuban 
Government by the Peruvian authorities. A company entitled 
“Violet Sugar Co.,” whose officers are Miguel Arango, president; 
Justo Anibal Mesa, vice president; Rufino Truffin, treasurer; and 
Dr. Orestes Ferrara, secretary, has arranged to start a new SUGAR 
CENTRAL in the Province of Matanzas, the machinery for the 
equipment of which is to be bought in the United States. The com- 
pany has an authorized capital of $1,000,000. The cost of the 
plantation, machinery, etc., amounts to $600,000. The new company 
expects to be ready to begin grinding on January 1, 1916. The 
Central will have a capacity of from 80,000 to 100,000 sacks of 
sugar.——Joaquin Martinez has been authorized to establish a 
factory in the city of Cienfuegos for the manufacture of ALCOHOL 
and distilled liquors.——Dr. Arias of the Department of Agriculture 
of the Government of Cuba has taken steps to introduce into the 
agricultural schools of the Republic a department for teaching 
BEE CULTURE.——tThe Isle of Pines Appeal states that at the 
annual stockholders’ meeting of the Isle of Pines Cooperative Fruit 
Co. of Boston, Mass., whose plantations are at Westport, Isle of 
Pines, and whose preserving plant and executive offices are in Boston, 
Mass., the name of the company was changed to Cooperative Pruit 
& Land Oo. and its capitalization increased $400,000, making the 
total capital of the concern $500,000, and the par value of the shares 
was changed from $50 to $10 each. 
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In July, 1913, the Dominican Congress granted a concession 
for the construction of a RAILWAY from Barahona to Lake Enri- 
quillo, near the Haitian frontier. Work was commenced on this 
line about two years ago but was suspended because of internal 
troubles and a desire on the part of the Government to change the 
gauge of the road from 42 inches called for in the concession to 564 
inches, the standard gauge of railways in most of the countries of 
the world. The Barahona Railway will penetrate a new and unde- 
veloped section of the Republic, and will open up immense tracts of 
valuable timber lands to profitable exploitation. Already sawmills 
are in operation at various places along the line of the survey, not- 
withstanding the fact that the product has to be hauled to market 
in wagons, thereby greatly limiting the development of the industry. 
The proposed railway runs through a section of country having a 
rich soil and possessing climatic conditions and rainfall favorable to 
the cultivation of sugar cane, alfalfa, tobacco, and a number of 
other tropical and subtropical products which can be grown to 
advantage commercially in the Dominican Republic. Should Con- 
gress approve the modifications proposed in the Barahona conces- 
sion, construction work, according to the statement of the construct- 
ing engineer, will be commenced immediately and will be carried 
forward as rapidly as the funds appropriated for the purpose will 
permit. The concession also calls for the building of the necessary 
stations, warehouses, docks, and piers. In connection with the 
completion of this railway, which is subsidized by the State at the 
rate of $6,000 per kilometer of completed road, the President of the 
Republic proposes to do away with the subsidy and issue first mort- 
gage railway bonds bearing 5 per cent interest annually and obtain 
funds from the sale of these bonds. The completion of the Barahona 
Railway will be a valuable addition to the railway system of the 
Dominican Republic, which, at the present time, comprises the 
Samana-Santiago line 73 miles long, and which runs from Sanchez 
on the Bay of Samana to La Vega, with branches under the same 
management from La Jina to San Francisco de Macoris, 84 miles, 
and from Las Carballas to Salcedo, 8 miles, with a proposed exten- 
sion to Moca. The Central Dominican Railway is a Government 
line 60 miles long, extending from Puerto Plata to Santiago and 
Moca. A survey of a railway from the City of Santo Domingo to La 
Vega, a distance of 79 miles, has also been made. Niiiez & Co. 
have established a CIGARETTE FACTORY known as ‘‘La In- 
dustria” in Puerto Plata which gives employment to thirty per- 
sons. The company has imported the seeds of choice varieties 
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of tobacco [from Cuba and Puerto Rico, and proposes to supply 
the factory with tobacco from its own plantations. The House 
of Deputies has approved an appropriation providing funds for 
the sending of six Dominican students to study in the schools 
of PERU. De Pool and Rodriguez report the discovery of gold 
and copper MINES in the Province of Santo Domingo. The issue 











of STAMPS of the denomination of 1, 2, 5, 10, and 20 centavos, placed 
in circulation in accordance with a decree of January 2, 1915, having 
become exhausted, as well as those authorized to circulate under a 
decree of February 18 last, the Government has legalized for present 
circulation the following denominations of the old issue of stamps: 
200,000 one centavo, 60,000 two centavos, 175,000 five centavos, 
100,000 ten centavos, and 5,000 twenty centavos. 





Sefior Pedro P. Travesari, Consul General of the Republic of Chile 
in Ecuador, acting in accord with the desires of the Chilean Govern- 
ment expressed through the department of foreign relations of that 
country, proposes to establish a general EXHIBIT OF CHILEAN 
PRODUCTS in Quito for the purpose of encouraging trade between 
the two nations. The Consul General recently returned from Chile 
with a varied assortment of samples of Chilean merchandise consist- 
ing of wines, canned goods, preserved fruits, cereals, cloth fabrics, 
furniture, boots and shoes, bottles, saddlery, and numerous other 
articles of Chilean manufacture. A special exhibit room will be 
appropriately fitted up and utilized in the Federal Capital for the 
display of these goods in an artistic manner, and in such a way that 
comparisons can easily be made with foreign merchandise of the same 
class which is sold at higher prices in Ecuadorean markets. Sefior 
Eastman, the Chilean Minister in Ecuador, will cooperate with the 
Consul General in his efforts to increase the trade of Chile in Ecua- 
dor. According to reports from Guayaquil work is steadily pro- 
eressing on the COAST RAILWAY which is being constructed from 
Guayaquil to Salinas, a distance of 150 kilometers, of which 60 kilo- 
meters have been graded and put in condition for the laying of the 
rails. The most difficult part of the work of construction is consid- 
ered to have been finished, inasmuch as the numerous water currents 
of the Estero Salado near Guayaquil over which the road passes have 
been bridged, thereby rendering construction work much less difficult 
and inexpensive as progress is made toward the terminal station of 
the line. Of the 60 kilometers of roadbed already prepared, perma- 
nent bridges and masonry work have been completed over a distance 
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of 11 kilometers, and provisional bridges have been erected at all 
points deemed necessary, so that at the present time, following the 
roadbed and survey of this line, an automobile could run from Guaya- 
quil to Salinas. J. A. Garcia Armero proposes to build and operate 
a FLOUR MILL in the city of Guayaquil with a daily capacity of 
about 100,000 pounds of flour. The promotor intends to use modern 
American milling machinery in the installation of the plant estimated 
to cost f. o. b. New York $45,000 American gold. The project is still 
in a tentative form, but active steps are being taken to make it a 
reality. In 1914 Ecuador tmported from the United States 72,660 
barrels of flour, valued at $304,551, and from 1910 to 1914, inclusive, 
342,562 barrels of flour, valued at $1,519,478. While excellent wheat 
can be grown on the table-lands of Ecuador, the supply of this cereal 
for milling purposes would probably have to be imported into the 
country for a number of years to come. Two new publications have 
recently been established at Cuenca, one a weekly entitled ‘‘ El Pro- 
greso”’ and the other a fortnightly review under the name of “La 
Libertad” (The Liberty). A contract has been let for supplying 
the city of Vinces with POTABLE WATER, and part of the material 
for the installation of the service has already been ordered in New 
York. The sum of 25,200 sucres (sucre = $0.487) has been set aside 
in the annual budget for use of the CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
in Quito during the present year. 

















A BOUNDARY CONVENTION has been concluded between 
Guatemala and Honduras, under the terms of which the respective 
Governments appoint a technical mixed commission to study existing 
documents and data relating to the boundary between the two na- 
tions. As soon as this joint commission completes its work it will 
send a report to each of the Governments in interest, propose a basis 
of settlement, and indicate on a map the boundary line which, accord- © 
ing to its judgment, should be adopted. Should the two Govern- 
ments be unable to agree upon the findings of the joint commission, 
or should any disputed questions arise, the same are to be settled by 
an arbitrator, the President of the United States to be invited to act 
as such, and should he be unable to do so, then, in the order named, 
the President of France, Chile, or the President of any South Amer- 
ican Republic shall be requested to serve. The expense BUDGET 
for the Government of Guatemala for the fiscal year July 1, 1915, to 
June 30, 1916, inclusive, amounts to 60,082,640 pesos (paper peso = 
about $0.06), distributed as follows: Department of government and 
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justice, 6,736,499 pesos; foreign relations, 2,443,031; treasury, 
4,095,326; public credit, 24,811,744.80; fomento, 5,305,391.88; war, 
9,629,826; public instruction, 6,443,538.80; and miscellaneous ex- 
penses, 617,282.52. President Manuel Estrada Cabrera, of Guate- 
mala, has subscribed $200 United States currency to the national 
aeroplane fund now being raised by the Aero Club of America for 
developing aviation corps for the National Guard and Naval Militia 
of the States. The President, in his letter, expresses his interest in 
the movement and wishes the club success in its undertaking. He is 
a member of the Aero Club of America, is keenly interested in aero- 
nautics, and takes active part in the club’s projects. He is a member 
of the committee on aeronautical maps and landing places. A fruit 
agency has been established in the City of Guatemala for the purpose 
of exporting MANGOKS, nuts (nisperos), and other agricultural prod- 
ucts. It is estimated that the present crop of mangoes will yield 
1,000,000 specimens of exportable fruit, and that 100,000 of these 
have already been contracted for delivery from the San Luis planta- 
tion. The fruit is to be carefully packed and shipped to the United 
States. Chiquimula is one of the districts that will benefit from this 
exportation, the mangoes from that section of the Republic being 
of a fine flavor and superior quality. The mango trees of Guatemala, 
which yield twice a year, can easily be made to produce two or three 
million specimens of marketable fruit annually——The CONSULAR 
CONVENTION made at The Hagueon March 7, 1914, between the 
representatives of Guatemala and the Netherlands, has been approved 
by the Congress of Guatemala and duly promulgated by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. The convention consists of 13 articles relating 
to consular matters. An executive decree of June 15 last prohibits 
imports of TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE apparatus, electric 
material and supplies by private persons. Telegraph, telephone, and 
electric companies established in the country under concessions 
granted before the promulgation of the present law may continue to 
import these materials provided they obtain beforehand the written 
consent of the department of fomento. The city of Quezaltenango 
has contracted with the electric light and power company of that place 
to furnish light and power to the municipality of Quezaltenango and 
the villages of Zumil and Amolonga for a period of 10 years. 
Abraham R. Garavito has petitioned the Government of Guatemala 
for authority to establish a PAPER FACTORY in the Republic 
with permission to import free of duty the necessary materials required 
in the installation and operation of the factory for 10 years. The 
Government is considering the proposal. Juan de Dios Martinez 
proposes to establish a factory in the vicinity of the city of Guate- 
mala for the manufacture of FIRE BRICK, an article which is at 
present imported principally from England. 
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The Department of Finance of the Government of Haiti has sub- 
mitted to the National Congress a bill which provides that on and 
after the 1st of October, 1915, the internal debts of 1912, 1913, and 
1914, classified, respectively, under the items A, B, and C in the 
budgets of the years referred to, shall constitute a single internal 
obligation known as the CONSOLIDATED INTERNAL DEBT, 
bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum and free from 
the imposition of all taxes now levied or which may hereafter be 
imposed. The payment of interest and amortization are guaran- 
teed by an adequate sum taken from the product of the surcharge 
of 25 per cent on imports in such a manner as to produce annually 
10 per cent of the amount owed. The amortization payments are 
not to begin until a year after the termination of the Kuropean war. 
The interest payments are to be made every three months, and the 
amortization payments, when the time arrives for their liquidation, 
every six months. According to a bill submitted to Congress by 
the President of the Republic, generals, officers of all grades, soldiers, 
sailors, and all citizens who have contributed in any way to the 
reestablishment of peace shall be entitled to a COMPENSATION 
or reward, for which purpose the sum of 500,000 gourdes is to be 
placed to the credit of the departments of war and marine. The 
distribution of the compensations is to be made in accordance with 
the provisions of executive decrees which will be issued for that 
purpose. During the middle of June last the remains of the 
Haitian general, QUINTIN BANDERAS, were exhumed and trans- 
ported to Colon Cemetery in recognition of his great services during 
the wars of Cuban independence, and, according to the newspaper 
Le Matin of Port au Prince, 1,200 soldiers rendered military honors 
to the remains of the veteran. The National SCHOOL OF LAW 
of Port au Prince, formerly located at Abrevadero Street, has moved 
to its new building in the Federal capital opposite Leconte Plaza. 
A recent executive decree sets aside 714,921.23 gourdes and $64,452.05 
American gold, to meet the expenses of the administration in June, 
1915. Le Moniteur, the official daily paper of Haiti, under date 
of June 12 last, publishes a table prepared by the department of 
finance showing the denomination, series, amount, and number of the 
issue of the 8,000,000 CURRENCY NOTES issued under the law of 
December 22, 1914, together with the names of the members of the 
court of accounts, merchants, and delegates of the department of 
finance authorized to sign same. According to press reports the 
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May edition of the COMMERCIAL REVIEW and Monthly Bulletin 
of the French Board of Trade of Haiti contains interesting material 
and important data concerning the business prospects and commerce 
of the country. The cigarette factory of Panteleon Gilbaud, estab- 
lished many years ago in Port au Prince, has begun the manufacture 
of MATCHES equal to those of the best imported brands. The man- 
agement has decided to purchase new machinery and increase the 
output of this branch of its business. 








A new ILLUSTRATED REVIEW, the name of which has not yet 
been definitely decided upon, is soon to be issued in Tegucigalpa. 
The review proposes to publish choice and interesting selections of a 
literary character and to intersperse among its pages photo engravings 
illustrative of the subject matter contained in the magazine. It is 
proposed to have the first copy ready for distribution during the 





month of July, 1915. The customhouse at Omoa collected during 
the first five months of the present year CUSTOMS REVENUES. 
amounting to 50,884.34 pesos (peso = $0.365), the receipts by months 
being as follows: January, 2,550.52 pesos; February, 8,547.78; 
March, 8,898.88; April, 10,148.93, and May, 20,738.23. A DE- 
PARTMENTAL BOARD OF HEALTH has been organized at La 
Ceiba, department of Atlantida. The members of the board, ap- 
pointed by the chairman of the Superior Board of Health at Teguci- 
galpa on the recommendation of Dr. A. S. Brizio, inspector general of 
public sanitation in Honduras, are as follows: Dr. Emilio Williams, 
chairman; Dr. F. A. Matute; Dr. Tulio Castafieda; Dr. T. Villa 
Haeusler; Augusto C. Coello; Engineer Moénico Zelaya, jr., and 
Licentiate Don Luis Blanco. The board held its first meeting on 
June 29 last, at which time it discussed the sanitary rules and regula- 
tions of the port of La Ceiba, and took preliminary steps toward the 
organization of local boards of health in the principal towns of the 
department of Atlantida. These organizations will work in coopera- 
tion with the departmental board of health at La Ceiba and the 
Superior Board of Health at Tegucigalpa. The section of the 
National RAILWAY from La Pimienta to Potrerillos, a distance of 
5 kilometers, was inaugurated on June 7, 1915, with appropriate 
ceremonies, the construction cost having been 200,000 pesos ($80,000). 
This places the rich agricultural and stock-raising district, of which 
Potrerillos is a center, in direct railway communication with Puerto 
Cortez. The Tela Railroad Co. is constructing in Tela a CUSTOM 
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AND WAREHOUSE 150 feet long by 52 feet wide for use in the im- 
port and export trade in accordance with plans approved by the 
Government and in conformity with the provisions of the railway 
concession. The BUDGET of the Government of Honduras for 
the fiscal year 1915-16 amounts to 5,929,420 pesos, consisting of im- 
port duties, 2,500,000 pesos; export duties, 220,000 pesos; liquor taxes, | 
1,200,000 pesos; and miscellaneous, 2,009,000 pesos (peso = $0.365). 
The estimated receipts and expenditures of the NATIONAL 
RAILWAY of Honduras for the fiscal year 1915-16 are 599,000 and 
540,420 pesos, respectively, or an excess of receipts over expenditures 
of 58,580 pesos. The COMMERCIAL BANK, established in 
Tegucigalpa on January 31, 1913, was authorized by an executive 
decree of January 26 of the present year, to increase its capital to 
500,000 pesos ($182,500) and to augment this amount to 1,000,000 
pesos (peso = $0.365) at such future time as the majority of the-stock- 
holders may desire. As soon as the 500,000 pesos have been sub- 
scribed and paid in the bank becomes authorized to issue bank notes 
payable to bearer and redeemable at sight at the main and branch 
offices of the bank for a sum equal to the amount of its capital plus 
50 per cent.—Hullinghorst & Alfaro, merchants of La Ceiba, have 
established a branch house for the exhibit and sale of American manu- 
factured goods at San Pedro. 














From 1910 to 1914, inclusive, Mexico imported from the United 
States 2,359,527 tons of COAL, valued at $6,775,054, made up of 
13,566 tons of anthracite and 2,345,961 tons of bituminous coal, 
invoiced at $96,751 and $6,678,303, repsectively. The imports of 
this coal by years was as follows: Anthracite, 1910, 750 tons, valued 
at $7,707; 1911, 658 tons, $6,320; 1912, 621 tons, $6,110; 1913, 
10,562 tons, $69,792; and 1914, 975 tons, $6,822. Bituminous, 
1910, 641,526 tons, $1,828,361; 1911, 619,447 tons, $1,634,134; 1912, 
344,712 tons, $938,435; 1913, 443,884 tons, $1,246,660; and 1914, 
296,392 tons, valued at $1,030,713. While coal is widely distributed 
over Mexico it is only commercially developed in the Cretaceous 
formation, adjacent to the Rio Grande and the territory in the 
vicinity of the Sabinas River in the State of Coahuila, the product 
resembling the coal mined in the Rocky Mountain coal fields of the 
United States. The production of coal in Mexico from 1908 to 1910, 
inclusive, amounted to 5,263,018 tons, as follows: 1908, 1,129,393 
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tons; 1909, 1,432,990 tons; and 1910, 2,700,635 tons. In 1911, 
there were nine companies engaged in selling Coahuila coal, the 
largest of which was the ‘“‘Compafiia Carbonifera,’’ which operated 
in the vicinity of the towns of Agujita and Lampacitos. Three large 
mines were exploited and 400 coke ovens utilized, the production 
totaling about 40,000 tons per month. Mexican coal is chiefly 
utilized for metallurgical and transportation purposes, and to some 
extent industrially. Im recent years, however, it has in many in- 
stances been supplanted by oil, which is one of the most abundant 
and easily obtainable fuels available for industrial uses in Mexico. 
Chinese farmers in the vicinity of Nogales are paying special atten- 
tion to the cultivation of WATERMELONS for export to California 
markets, the Mexican melons ripening a few weeks earlier than 
those produced in the valleys of southern California. The exports 
of crude OIL from Mexico to the United States in 1914 consisted of 
737,712,569 gallons, valued at $10,971,613, as compared with 
487,270,722 gallons, valued at $6,892,195 pesos in 1913. The ex- 
ports of refined oil during the same period aggregated 37,805 gallons 
in 1914, valued at $3,998, as compared with 2,160,937 gallons in 
1913, valued at $169,979. In 1914 the exports of gasoline and 
naphtha amounted to 14,150 gallons, valued at $1,724. In May, 
1915, 112,500 barrels of oil were shipped from Tampico to Baltimore; 
93,800 to New York; 69,089 to Galveston; 66,000 to Port Arthur, 
Tex.; 60,000 to Perth Amboy, N. J.; 58,840 to Port Aransas, Tex.; 
48,095 to Freeport, Tex.; 31,500 to New Orleans; 30,000 to Key 
West, Fla.; 28,000 to Guanica, P. R.; 27,000 to Texas City, Tex.; 
20,000 to Tampa, Fla.; and 20,000 to Houston, Tex. According 
to recent reports from the COLORADA MINING ZONE, in the 
State of Sonora, all of the principal mines of that district are working, 
and there is an abundance of labor and sufficient gold and silver com 
in circulation to meet the needs of the mines and the requirements 
of the commerce of the immediate surrounding country. The new 
building erected in the city of Zacatecas for the use of the ZACATECAS 
LEAGUE of private employees was dedicated on July 4 last with appro- 
priate ceremonies, the families of the members taking part in the 
festivities. The object of the league is to promote the interests 
of the employee, impart practical and useful instruction to its mem- 
bers and foster good and amicable relations between employers and 
employees. The league, which was founded four years ago, has a 
well-equipped educational department where instruction is given to 
its members in the following branches: Bookkeeping, commercial 
arithmetic, typewriting, stenography, commercial geography, ele- 
mentary banking, commercial law, and a number of other subjects 
the knowledge of which is useful in active business life. 

















An EXECUTIVE DECREE of June 17, 1915, suspends until further 
notice the law of December 18, 1911, prohibiting the construction 
in the commercial wards of the cities of the Atlantic Coast of buildings 
of wood or other combustible materials and those which are not 
reasonably safe from the danger of conflagration and the spread of 
fire. The suspension of this decree restores to full force and effect 
the law of February 7, 1910, which declares that it is of public interest 
to aid in the construction of edifices in Bluefields and other places on 
the Atlantic Coast, and frees from maritime duties imports of lumber 
for building purposes, roofing, nails, paints, and other building 
material, provided the persons in interest petition the Governor 
Intendant for the free importation of same, accompanying the request 
with a detailed statement of the materials needed, mentioning the 
place where it is intended to build and specifying the dimensions of 
the edifice which is to be constructed. The CUSTOMS RECEIPTS 
of the Government of Nicaragua during the first quarter of 1915 were 
$172,133. The receipts by months were as follows: January, 
$45,064.68; February, $59,460.45; March, $67,607.88. A law be- 
came operative on May 24 last which authorizes the executive power 
to suspend the operation of the law of December 4, 1897, by which the 
sale of PERCUSSION CAPS AND CARTRIDGES for shotguns and 
revolvers is made a Government monopoly. In ordering these articles 
in future it is necessary to obtain the President’s permission. The im- 
port duties on the merchandise in question is increased 25 per cent. 
The American of Bluefields of June 23, 1915, publishes the full text 
in Spanish and English of the amended and revised contract made 
by the Government of Nicaragua with the Tunky Transportation 
& Power Co. concerning the construction of a RAILWAY from 
some point in the Pis Pis mining district, Territory of Cape Gracias a 
Dios, to Tunky, with the special purpose of developing mines in the 
district referred to and in order to facilitate the transportation of 
passengers and freight. Under the concession electric power may 
be developed, transmitted to the mines and used for industrial and 
other purposes. The concession is for a term of 99 years. The 
Zacarias Guerra ORPHAN ASYLUM, which is to be erected in the 
western part of the city of Managua with funds left for that purpose 
by Zacarias Guerra, a Nicaraguan philanthropist, will cover 50 square 
meters of ground and be two stories high. The plan includes a 
handsome chapel, buildings in which various industries are to be 
taught, and the utilization of gardens and fields for the cultivation of 
plants, fruits, and vegetables. A TELEPHONE line is being 
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strung between Pearl Lagoon and Tabaspownie to connect with a 
line which is being built from Rio Grande. It is stated that telephone 
communication will be established between Bluefields and Rio 
Grande during the latter part of next August. New machinery 
has been installed in the Belanger SAWMILL at Schooner Cay, 
thereby increasing the output of the mill about fivefold. 
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In 1914 Panama exported to the United States CABINET WOODS 
valued at $84,215, and logs and round timber worth $1,346, or a total 
of $85,561. The lumber industry of the Republic is being slowly but 
gradually developed in the timber belts of the Pacific and Caribbean 
slopes where the forests extend in an unbroken jungle from the low- 
lands of the coast to the tops of the highest hills and mountain ranges, 
the class of timber at the higher altitudes differing from that en- 
countered at or near sea level. Along the Canal Zone and in the 
more accessible parts of the Republic many of the valuable timber 
trees have been removed. Some of the Panaman trees are of soft 
wood, some of hard, and a large proportion of medium or light weight. 
The wood shipped abroad, however, is mostly of the hard varieties. 
Under ordinary conditions Panama logs and lumber are quite dur- 
able anywhere in the temperate zone. There are sawmills on the 
Bayano and Juan Diaz Rivers which prepare timber and lumber for 
shipment abroad, principally to the United States.. The dense 
undergrowth of the Panaman forests renders it difficult to exploit 
the cabinet woods of the interior of the country on any but the most 
meager scale, so that the sawmills have to confine their. activities to 
the banks and immediate vicinities of navigable rivers and streams. 
The extension of railways into the timbered districts of Panama, the 
building of cart roads and the opening up of the rivers and larger 
streams to far-inland navigation for small craft, all of which is con- 
templated by the progressive Government of Panama, will greatly 
stimulate the development of the lumber industry of the country. 
President Belisario Porras has fixed November 3, 1915, as the definite 
date for the opening of the NATIONAL EXPOSITION of Pan- 
ama. The Panama Railway Co. has bought of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Co. Colon WHARF No. 5 for a consideration of $150,000. 
The wharf, which is a wooden structure, has been partly demolished 
by the Railway Co. for the purpose of rebuilding it in such a manner 
as to make it rat proof. The National SOAP and Candle Factory 
of the City of Panama has a daily output of 10 tons of soap, or 500 
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boxes of 40 pounds each. The plant is equipped with the most 
modern machinery and soap cutting machines imported from Ger- 
many. The factory uses all the tallow it can buy in the Republic, 
and imports from the United States raw materials, such as caustic 
soda, carbonate of soda, resin, cottonseed oil, and palm oil. At the 
present time 25 persons are employed in the factory. According 
to information received from Alban G. Snyder, consul general of the 
United States in the City of Panama, a company has been organized 
under the laws of the State of Delaware, with a capital of $500,000, 
to supply the cities of Panama and Colon with GAS. A concession 
has been obtained and plants will be erected in both cities. The 
system is to be carbureted water gas and the plants of modern con- 
crete and steel construction throughout. All the machinery used 
will be of American manufacture. The gas will be used for cooking 
and illuminating purposes. A number of stoves are to be installed 
free of charge to the first users of the gas. At the present time 
charcoal and wood are used for cooking purposes in Panama. 
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The Senate of Paraguay has approved, with slight modifications, 
the concession granted to Guggiari, Gaona & Co. for the construction 
and operation of a RAILWAY in the northern part of the Republic. 
The proposed line will run from Horqueta, a point already in railway 
communication with Concepcion, to Pedro Juan Caballero, on the 
Brazilian frontier. The survey passes through one of the richest 
stock-raising and forestal districts of Paraguay, and the road when 
completed and opened to traffic will open up a wonderfully rich sec- 
tion of virgin country exceedingly valuable in natural wealth. 
The STOCK-RAISING INDUSTRY of Paraguay is one of the most 
prosperous of the Republic. Since 1880 there has been a constant 
rise in the price of cattle in Paraguay, and at the present time the 
prices of cattle are higher than they have ever been known to be in 
the history of the country. An unfailmg market—Argentina—lies 
at the very door of the Republic for all the surplus stock the country 
can produce for many years to come. The grazing lands of Paraguay 
are well watered, healthful, and covered with succulent grasses 
adapted to the growth and fattening of cattle. Up to within the 
last few years inbreeding has been the bane of the cattle industry of 
the country, but this evil is being remedied by a systematic crossing 
of the native races with imported breeds, and as a result a new and 
better grade of Paraguayan cattle are being brought to market. Para- 
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guayan stockmen have not been slow in informing themselves of the 
methods which obtain in the cattle-raising industry of the Argentine 
Republic and of Uruguay, and have adopted such of them as under the 
circumstances are suitable to the needs of the country. Again, the 
agricultural school at Asuncion has been a factor for good in aiding in 
the introduction of improved methods concerning the feeding and 
breeding of stock in the more thickly populated sections of the 
Republic, influencing particularly small farmers, where special atten- 
tion has to be paid to the question of forage, inasmuch as it has 
recommended the cultivation of suitable grasses and lezumes for feed- 
ing purposes. The packing establishments, of which there are three 
in the Republic, have also tended to raise the price of cattle, since 
the annual output of these establishments is, taking the year 1913 as 
a basis, 1,713,645 kilos of jerked beef, 14,387 kilos of beef extract, 
34,315 kilos of meat scrap, and 3,530 kilos of dried blood, or a total 
output of 1,765,877 kilos. The packing establishments of Paraguay 
are in the department of Concepcion, in the center of a district having 
cattle to the number of 2,000,000 head. Some of the ranches, such 
as La Fonciere, for example, having more than 100,000 head of cattle 
on its grazing lands. Grazing-land is comparatively cheap in Para- 
guay, and an estimate of the Agricultural Bank at Asuncion, made 
some time ago, of the cost of the establishment of a stock farm on 
lands at some distance from railroads and navigable rivers is as fol- 
lows: One league of land, $2,500 American gold; wire fence around 
same, $900; 700 cattle for breeding purposes, $5,000; 10 horses, 
$125; miscellaneous expenses, $500; total, $9,025. Since this esti- 
mate was made there has been an increase in both the price of land 
and cattle, so that at least 25 per cent should be added to obtain the 
approximate cost at the present time. The TOURING CLUB 
of Montevideo, Uruguay, recently visited Asuncion. Excursions 
were made to San Bernardino, the home of Artigas, and other places 
of interest. 
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The exports of STOCK from Peru in 1914 were valued at £28,558, 
as compared with £39,689 in 1913. The stock exported in 1914 
consisted of 3,062 head of cattle, 1,034 head of sheep, 810 goats, 87 
mules, 66 horses. In 1913 these exports were made up of 1,661 head 
of cattle, 1,147 sheep, 2,009 goats, 37 mules, 21 horses. In Novem- 
ber of the present year the special law exempting from taxation for 
a limited time the products of the MINING INDUSTRY expires, 
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reviving, in the absence of legislation to the contrary, the previous 
laws. The superior mining board of Lima has taken steps looking 
to the preparation of a bill for submission to Congress dealing with 
this question in an equitable manner, and has called public meetings 
of mine owners, miners, and other interested persons to discuss the 
subject and formulate recommendations. The WHARF at Sala- 
verry has been leased by the Government of Peru to the Peruvian 
Corporation, Limited, for a period of 25 years. The wharf will be 
repaired, extended, and operated in connection with the railway. 
The Government of Peru has established a CONSULATE in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and has assigned Hugo E. Varga to that important 
post. According to statistics published in Iquitos the exports of 
RUBBER through that port in 1914 aggregated 632,794 kilos —— 
The National School of Arts and Crafts of Lima has reorganized its 
ELECTRIC department and arranged for a complete course of 
practical instruction in that important branch of the school’s cur- 
riculum extending over a period of two years. The object of the 
school is to teach the industrial use of electricity in a thorough and 
practical manner, so that graduates of the institution will be able to 
use their knowledge for useful purposes and in developing the natural 
resources of the country. The STATUE in honor of Grand 
Marshal Ramon Castilla, a Peruvian patriot, was unveiled with appro- 
priate ceremonies in Merced Park, Lima, on June6,1915. Thestatue 
is the work of the Peruvian sculptor, David Lozano. The 
STEAMERS which ply between Puno, Peru, and Guaqui, Bolivia, 
now run but once a week, leaving Puno on Sunday nights after the 
arrival of the train from Arequipa. The traffic at the present time 
consists largely of passengers, much of the through freight which 
formerly came over this route going to La Paz via Arica, and avoiding 
in this manner transshipments at Puno and Guaqui. It is reported 
that the Peruvian company proposes to extend its line in the near 
future from Puno to Desaguadero, thereby obtaining an all-rail route 
from Mollendo to La Paz and shortening the distance from Puno to 
Guaqui 87 kilometers. From Puno to Guaqui by water is 237 kilo- 
meters and from Puno to Desaguadero, by the proposed rail route, 150 
kilometers. The Central SCHOOL FOR NURSES has been 
established in Dos de Mayo Hospital, Lima, by the Society of Public 
Charity of the Federal Capital. The teacher in charge of practical 
instruction is Miss KE. Carner, an American graduate nurse. The 
PAN AMERICAN COMMITTEE of Peru has been reorganized as 
follows: Dr. Eugenio Larrabure y Unanue, Dr. Ramon Ribeyro, Dr. 
Jose Antonio de Lavalle, Dr. Anselmo V. Barreto, and exoflficio th 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. The Chamber of Commerce of Are- 
quipa has been authorized to coin up to 400,000 SOLE to be placed 
in circulation in that city. 





























The Congress of Salvador has granted to Joaquin Sanchez a con- 
cession for the establishment of an OIL REFINERY in the Republic 
with the right to import free of duty the machinery and supplies 
required for installing and operating the same, as well as exemption 
from taxation for a period of 15 years. The concessionaire proposes 
to make oil out of the oleaginous seeds produced in the country and 
to refine the same, the product to be exempt from federal and munici- 
pal taxes. The Government agrees not to reduce the present duties 
on imports of fats and oils for a term of five years. The concession 
may be transferred to a third party with the consent of the Govern- 
ment. The factory is to be definitely installed within a period of 
two years under the penalty of a forfeiture of the concession. The 
plant must be able to treat 100 barrels of oleaginous materials, 
such as castor beans, for instance, daily. The concessionaire agrees 
to pay into the treasury of the nation 50 per cent of the net profits 
of the factory. Any questions arising between the Government and 
the concessionaire, which can not be satisfactorily agreed upon, 
are to be submitted to arbitration. Dr. Enrique Gonzalez Serrano 
has been elected MAYOR of the City of San Salvador. The 
EXPORTS of Salvador in 1914 amounted to 36,518,787 kilos of 
products valued at 26,991,237.26 pesos, silver (silver peso = $0.365). 
This merchandise consisted principally of the following articles: 
Indigo, 247,151.71 pesos; rice, 27,456.86; sugar, 209,128.20; balsam, 
206,799.50 pesos; mineral concentrates, 11,104.36; hulled coffee, 
21,950,899.70; unhulled coffee, 593,351.70; oxhides, 121,353.31; 
gold bullion, 1,284,665.88; melted gold, 1,500; gold and silver 
bullion, 1,905,333.66; deer skins, 14,378.91; auriferous silver, 
261,464.06; slimes, 9,734.10; leaf tobacco, 51,267.99; canned goods, 
1,039; copper, 669.70; henequen, 38,574.55, and rubber, 13,988.25 
pesos. The IMPORTS of Salvador during the same period amounted 
to 30,257,929 kilos of merchandise valued at $4,958,614.01, gold, 
originating in the following countries: Germany, $484,795.77; 
Austria, $18,095.15; Belgium, $138,384; Turkey, $83.87; Great 
Britain, $1,283,635.86; France, $298,285.22; Russia, $435.66; 
Japan, $97,412.55; Italy, $234,262.66; Switzerland, $14,292.53; 
United States, $2,027,731.84; Spain, $106,580.85; Portugal, $5,098.48; 
Panama, $125; Norway, $4,011.27; Nicaragua, $33,903.13; Mex- 
ico, $97,412.55; Brazil, $28.25; Colombia, $3,633.60; Costa Rica, 
$14,576; Cuba, $553.96; China, $48,193.85; Ecuador, $1,051.16; 
Guatemala, $1,449.53; Holland, $79,901.05, and Honduras, $2,500. 
A bill, supported by the Government, has been introduced 
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into the Congress of Salvador imposing a TAX ON INCOMES. 
Persons who have annual incomes of less than 2,000 pesos, the 
State, educational, benevolent, and charitable institutions are 
exempt from the tax. The City of San Miguel has been authorized 
by the Federal Government to contract a debt of $15,000, the pro- 
ceeds to be used in providing a POTABLE WATER supply for the 
municipality. Upon the recommendation of the department of 
posts, the executive power has decreed -the adoption of POSTAGE 
STAMPS of the following denominations and colors to be known as 
the National Palace Issue: One centavo, dark green; two centavos, 
deep red; five centavos, dark blue; six centavos, light blue; ten 
centavos, yellow; twelve centavos, light gray; fifty centavos, violet, 
and 100 centavos, sepia. A Spanish agronomist has submitted 
to the department of justice of the Government of Salvador a plan 
for the founding of an AGRICULTURAL COLONY of minors and 
the maintenance of a correctional school for the benefit of the indigent 
youth of the country and for the reform of the young who have 
come under the jurisdication of the Government because of the 
commission of crimes and misdemeanors. Felix Choussy, an 
agronomic engineer, who recently made a trip of investigation to 
the neighborhood of Metapan, department of Santa Ana, reports 
the discovery of a large deposit of pure GUANO composed of the 
excrement of bats situated in the cave popularly known in that 
district as the ‘‘Cave of the Little Eagle.” Mr. Choussy is quite 
enthusiastic over his discovery and recommends the immedi- 
ate exploitation of the deposit and the placing of the product on 
the market at the present time for the purpose of meeting the 
local demand for a concentrated manure and in order to take the 
place of fertilizers formerly imported from abroad, principally from 
Germany, but the importation of which has been indefinitely stopped 
because of the European war. The engineer in question states that 
the guano deposit referred to is of recent origin, is a rich fertilizer 
made up of the unadulterated offal of bats that has lost none of its 
valuable constituents, and that measure for measure it is equal if 
not superior to the class of guano obtained from deposits now under 
exploitation in the caves of Mexico and the United States. A 
recent consular report states that a CONCESSION has been granted 
to Federico Garcia Prieto & Co. for the manufacture and refining of 
oils from native seeds, and providing for the free entry of all machinery 
and supplies required for the undertaking. The third survey of the 
new RAILROAD down the Chilama River to the port of La Libertad 
has just been finished by the North American engineer, Mr. Wm. V. 
Alford. It is expected that the entire survey work will be finished 
by September 1. The line will be constructed on a 33 per cent 
grade, with curves of 85 meters. The length of the road will be 44 
kilometers. 























The BUDGET of the Government of Uruguay for 1915-16, as 
recommended in the President’s message of May 15, shows esti- 
mated receipts amounting to $29,578,000 and estimated expendi- 
tures aggregating $29,477,311, leaving a possible surplus of $100,689. 
The estimated receipts and expenditures are made up of the follow- 
ing items: Receipts—Customs revenues, $12,500,000; property tax, 
$4,400,000; trade licenses, $1,700,000; tobacco tax, $1,125,000; 
special revenues, $2,096,000; sundry items contribute to make up 
the total of $29,578,000. The principal expenditures are: Depart- 
ment of Interior, $3,067,862; Finance, $1,951,112; Public Instruc- 
tion, $3,112,678; Industries, $1,481,896; War and Marine, $4,747,- 
257; public debt, $12,523,875; minor items make up the total of 
$29,477,311. The Republic of Uruguay inaugurated on May 28 a 
PARCEL POST service with the Netherlands. The new inter- 
national BRIDGE over the Cuareim River, constructed by the 
Northwestern Railway of Uruguay, has recently been opened to 
traffic with Brazil. Receptacles imported into the country after 
January 1, 1916, contamimng OIL FOR FOOD shall have indicated 
on same the name of the manufacturer and the kind and quantity of 
oil. If imported in bottles this information shall appear on the 
labels. If the oil is made from a single grain or fruit, this shall be 
stated. For example, “Olive oil,” ‘Cottonseed oil,” ete. The 
Society of Architects of Montevideo publishes an interesting and 
instructive magazine entitled ‘‘Arquitectura’”’ (Architecture). This 
organization is planning to hold, at some future time, a CONGRESS 
OF ARCHITECTS, and has taken preliminary steps looking to this 
end. Communications have been sent to the different schools of 
architecture of the Pan American Republics and to prominent archi- 
tects of the three Americas soliciting their cooperation in this under- 
taking. The officers of the society in Montevideo are: Horacio 
Acosta y Lara, president, and Diego Noboa Courras, secretary. 
The Government has contracted a LOAN of 6,000,000 pesos ($6,204,- 
000), to be covered by an issue of 8 per cent per annum interest- 
bearing bonds, issued at a minimum rate of 95 per cent and pro- 
viding for 1 per cent per annum amortization. The bonds are to be 
issued in denominations of 1,000, 500, and 100 pesos each. The 
President of Uruguay has been authorized by Congress to expend 
$100,000 in the purchase of SEED WHEAT, to be resold to agri- 
culturists at cost. The Tablada RATLWAY, work on which was 
commenced on June 3 last, is to be completed within a period of time 
not to exceed three months. The committee appomted by the 
Government of Uruguay to take charge of the construction of the 
PAN AMERICAN RAILWAY, of which Dr. Sanchez is the secre- 
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tary, consists of Engineers Eduardo Garcia de Zufiiga, Federico 
Capurro, and Luis Ponce. Sr. Santiago Rivas, municipal intend- 
ant of Montevideo, is considering a plan for the installation of a 
COLD STORAGE plant in Central Market, in the city of Montevideo. 
The plant is to contain 33 rooms and will have five different tem- 
peratures available for the storage of food requiring different degrees 
of cold. The installation will also contain an ice plant. The 
First National EXPOSITION OF AVICULTURE was held in Monte- 
video from May 23 to 26, inclusive. Fine exhibits were made of 
Leghorns, Orpingtons, Plymouth Rocks, Langshans, and Wyan- 
dottes. First-class fares by the river steamers between Monte- 
video and Buenos Aires are as follows: Single fare, 7 pesos; round 
trip, 12.35 pesos. These rates apply only to the steamers which 
leave at 10 p. m. on alternate days. The ordinary steamers leaving 
at 7p. m., daily, except Sunday, retain the former fares of 6.15 pesos 
single trip and 10.25 pesos round trip. 














The FOREIGN TRADE of Venezuela from 1905 to 1914, inclu- 
sive, was as follows: 1905, $21,692,898; 1906, $25,501,435; 1907, 
$26,082,220; 1908, $24,427,271; 1909, $25,794,817; 1910, $30,336,123: 
1911, $41,079,273; 1912, $45,829,848; 1913, $47,513,893, and 1914, 
$35,507,999. The imports and exports, respectively, during the 
period referred to were as follows: 1905, $8,538,753, $13,154,145; 
1906, $9,686,975, $15,814,460; 1907, $10,394,632, $15,687,588; 1908, 
$9,814,027, $14,613,244: 1909, $9,766,182, $16,028,635; 1910, 
$12,387,553, $17,948,570; 1911, $18,394,889, $22,684,384; 1912, 
$20,568,940, $25,260,908; 1913, $18,030,104, $29,483,789; and 
1914, $13,987,465, ‘““Gaceta Oficial” of Caracas 
of June 28, 1915, published in Spanish the new TARIFF law pro- 
mulgated by the executive power on June 16, 1915. This law pre- 
scribes that foreign merchandise imported into the country through 
the customhouses of the Republic shall pay duty per kilo on gross 
weight according to the following classifications: Class one, 0.05 
boliviano; two, 0.10; three, 0.25; four, 0.75; five, 1.25; six, 2.50; 
seven, 5; eight, 10; and nine, 20 bolivianos. The tariff contains 
980 divisions, covering all classes of imported goods. During the 
fiscal year 1913-14 the PRINCIPAL EXPORTS through the custom- 
houses of Venezuela, in kilos, were as follows: Asphalt, 87,888,290; 
rubber, 1,564,387; cacao, 17,798,203; coffee, 62,875,532; caoutchouc, 
178,472; goatskins, 854,824; oxhides, 2,965,141; horned cattle, 
9,410,464; gold, 932; papelon (raw sugar), 3,162,521; pearls, 22.8; 
heron plumes, 2,455; and sarrapia (tonka bean), 154,768 kilos. 
The population of Venezuela on December 31 of the years 1905 to 
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1914, inclusive, was as follows: 1905, 2,609,108; 1906, 2,627,069; 
1907, 2,649,995; 1908, 2,664,241; 1909, 2,685,440; 1910, 2,713,531; 
1911, 2,743,851; 1912, 2,755,685; 1913, 2,780,328; and 1914, 
2,805,316. A mining concession, subject to the approval of Con- 
gress, has been granted to Ignacio Andrade, covering alluvial GOLD 
DEPOSITS in the Roscio district, State of Bolivar. According toa 
recent consular report, several NEW ENTERPRISHS are to be initi- 
ated at Maracaibo. Gas for cooking and lighting purposes is to be 
manufactured by the Maracaibo Gas Co., from a high grade of cannel 
coal that has been found about 40 miles west of the city on the Sucuy 
River, and which is said by English and American chemists to be one 
of the best grades of gas coal in the world. Water is to be furnished 
by the Maracaibo Artesian Water Co. from artesian wells for drink- 
ing purposes, and a separate system is to be installed to supply 
water from the lake for 100 fire plugs located in various sections of 
the city. The plans for these companies, as well as those for La 
Venezuela Coal, Oil & Asphalt Co., the latter having a capital of 
$386,000 and formed to exploit oil wells and to refine and sell the 
products of its mines and properties, have been approved by the 
Government. The dredging of the CANAL at Puerto Bello has 
been ordered by the department of public works. The waterway 
is to be deepened and widened in accordance with the plan of 
the engineer resident in that port, Manuel Cipriano Perez. 
The department of public works has authorized The Caribbean 
Petroleum Co. to construct a WHARF at San Lorenzo port, on 
Lake Maracaibo, district of Sucre, State of Zulia. An ELEC- 
TRIC plant has been ordered from the United States to be 
installed in the city of Barquisimento for the purpose of furnishing 
light and power to that municipality and immediate vicinity. 
The plant is expected to be ready for operation by the first of 
November, 1915. During the first quarter of 1914 the 12 RAIL- 
WAY LINES of Venezuela, having a length of 800 kilometers and an 
invested capital of 194,300,000 bolivares ($38,860,000), carried 194,638 
passengers and 54,705,635 kilos of freight. The total receipts dur- 
ing this period were 2,732,317 bolivares and the total expenditures 
1,811,523 bolivares, leaving net profits of 920,794 bolivares (bolivar = 
about 20 cents). Juan del Llano, a Spanish subject and owner of 
a factory in Caracas for the manufacture of fine pottery, has obtained 
permission fora term of five years to manufacture CANEK CHAIRS and 
furniture similar to those imported from Vienna. The manufacturer 
proposes to sell this furniture at about 50 per cent less than the price 
charged for imported articles of a similar character. The Govern-_ 
ment of Venezuela has granted to The Dorado Rubber Balata and 
Gold Mining Co., Limited, CONCESSIONS, subject to the approval 
of Congress, for the working of alluvial gold mines in the municipality 
of Tumeremo, district of Roscio, State of- Bolivar. 
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President Wilson, of the United States, has recently sent cablegrams 
to the presidents of the 18 Republics which participated in the Pan 
American Financial Conference, in which he expressed the sincere 
appreciation of the people of the United States and his personal 
thanks for their courtesy in sending special delegations to the con- 
ference. 

In these messages the President also stated that the patriotic and 
intelligent labors of the distinguished citizens of the sister Republics 
of South and Central America indicated and presaged the beneficial 
results of the conference, as well as the prosperity of the countries 
which were represented. 

From the replies of all of the presidents of the Latin American 
Republes it may be seen that they are imbued with the same senti- 
ments regarding Pan American prosperity, and all jom in the hope 
that the results of the conference will-be far-reaching and beneficial 
in every respect. 

The conclusion is inevitable that the holding of the financial con- 
ference was of great importance in the commercial relations of the 
Republics of this hemisphere, many of which have already appointed 
the committees to represent them in carrying to a successful termina- 
tion the program outlined in the recommendations of the conference. 


BRAZILIAN MINISTER TO MEXICO GUEST OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Senhor Don J. M. Cardoso de Oliveira, the Brazilian Minister to 
Mexico, who has had charge of American diplomatic affairs in Mexico 
during the last 16 months, and who arrived in New Orleans August 
18 from Vera Cruz on board the United States gunboat Sacramento, 
reached Washington August 20. The minister was escorted on his 
trip to this city by Mr. Leon J. Canova, Chief of the Division of 
Mexican Affairs of the State Department, who went to New Orleans 
as the representative of the United States for that purpose. There 
were nine persons in the minister’s party, which includes, besides 
the minister, Senhora Cardoso, wife of the minister, and Senhoritas 
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Virginia, Carlota, Marie Clara, and Lydia Cardoso, daughters of the 
minister. 

Minister Cardoso was met at the station by Assistant Secretary of 
State Osborne, Capt. Powell Clayton, United States Army, son of a 
former ambassador to Mexico, being assigned to duty as special 
military aide to the distinguished visitor durmg his stay in this 
country. Senhor Cardoso made a formal call at the White House 
shortly after his arrival in the city, bemg presented to President 
Wilson by Senhor Domicio da Gama, Ambassador of Brazil to the 
United States. Secretary of State Lansing also was present. 

-Senhor Cardoso, who has attained an eminent reputation in the 
foreign service of Brazil, entered the diplomatic service of that coun- 
try in 1896 as second secretary of the legation at Berlm. Two years 
later he was transferred to Berne, Switzerland, as second secretary; 
in 1899 he was. made first secretary of the Brazilian Legation at La 
Paz, Bolivia, and the same year was promoted to chargé d'affaires 
at Berne; in 1900 he was transferred to Paris as first secretary, and a 
year later was transferred to London in the same capacity, remaining 
at the latter post several years. In 1909 he went to La Paz as min- 
ister to Bolivia, occupying that post for three years. In August, 
1912, he was made minister at Mexico City, which post he has since 
occupied. 

As an evidence of the high esteem in which Senhor Cardoso is held, 
and the estimate placed on the valuable services he has rendered to 
the United States, the following appreciative cablegram sent by 
President Wilson to the President of Brazil on September 3, 1915, 
may be cited: 

“As Senhor Don J. M. Cardos6 de Oliveira, Brazilian Minister to 
Mexico, is about to depart from the United States for Brazil, I avail 
myself of the occasion to express to your excellency the grateful 
acknowledgment of myself and the people of the United States for 
the friendship shown and the services rendered by your excellency’s 
Government in permitting Senhor Cardoso to take upon himself, in 
most trying circumstances, the exacting duty of representing Ameri- 
can interests in Mexico. 

“T cordially appreciate the efficient and whole-hearted manner in 
which Senhor Cardoso has served our country, and I congratulate 
Brazil on having in her diplomatic service a representative of such 
eminent fitness and so agreeable a personality.” 


THE DIRECTOR GENERAL ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Director General Barrett, who is now on an official visit to San 
Francisco to participate in the International Students’ Reunion and 
the International Education Congress, is also to confer with California 
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commercial organizations on matters connected with the Pan Amer- 
ican Financial Conference, particularly in relation to the return visit 
of Pacific coast bankers and business men to Central and South 
America this winter, and with educational institutions to make 
arrangements for participation of California universities and colleges 
in the Pan American Scientific Congress, which meets in Washington 
in December. ; 

The Director General addressed the International Education Con- 
gress on Friday, August 20, and the International Students’ Reunion 
on the same day. Because of his profound interest in the success of 
this reunion, and in order to promote keener interest in the great 
problems and possibilities of Pan Americanism, he offered a prize of 
$50 for the best address to be delivered by a student on the subject 
of Pan American relations. 

On Monday, August 23, Mr. Barrett was the guest of honor at a 
luncheon given by the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, and 
in the evening at a dinner given by the Latin American consuls 
stationed in that city. From San Francisco he went to San Diego, 
where the officials of the Panama-California Exposition had desig- 
nated in his honor September 1 as Pan American Day. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF HONDURAS. 


On July 28, 1915, Dr. Alberto Membrefio, in his capacity of first 
vice president, took the oath of office to succeed as President of 
Honduras Dr. Francisco Bertran, resigned. It is a cause of great 
satisfaction to the Pan American Union that such signal honor has 
been bestowed upon one of the members of its governing board. Dr. 
Membrefio, who is a jurist of wide reputation, a scholar, and a philolo- 
gist, has served his country for a period of years in different capacities, 
from a justice of the peace to chief justice of the supreme court, from 
chief clerk and undersecretary to the offices of minister or secretary of 
improvements, public works, justice, public education, and foreign 
relations. He has also represented his country in Congress and as 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Spain, Mexico, 
and the United States, leaving this country in May for Honduras. 
Dr. Membrefio’s voice in the governing board of the Pan American 
Union has always been heard with consideration and respect, as well 
as in the several important committees where he has served, and his 
utterances were always inspired in the spirit of lofty Pan Americanism 
which this organization represents. As a scholar he has contributed 
largely to the literature of Honduras with important monographs and 
works on juridical questions, engineering subjects, botany, and 
philology. 
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MEMBERS OF INTERNATIONAL HIGH COMMISSION. 


Ecuador, Panama, Cuba, Chile, and Bolivia have now appointed 
their members of the International High Commission on Uniformity 
of Laws relating to trade, commerce, and international commercial 
court, the creation of which is one of the results of the Pan American 
Financial Conference. The Ecuadorean members are as follows: 
The minister of finance, chairman; Miguel Seminario and Rafael 
Vasconez Gomes, presidents of the Chambers of Commerce of Guaya- 
quil and Quito; Julio Burtano Aguirre, Francisco Urbina Jado, and 
Alberto Bustamante, directors of banks; and John Cueva Garcia, 
Vicente Gonzales Bazo, and Enrique Gallardo, who were representa- 
tives of Ecuador at the Pan American Financial Conference. The 
members for Panama, appointed by Sefior Aristides Arjona, secre- 
tary of finance and treasury, are: H. F. Alfaro, Manuel Espinosa B., 
Ramon Arias, F.; F. C. Herbruger, Gus Eisenmann, and Joshua L. 
Maduro, prominent merchants and business men of Panama; P. G. 
Eastwick, manager of the Panama Banking Co.; and M. D. Cardozo, 
a prominent business man and former mayor of Panama City. The 
members appointed by the Cuban Government are as follows: José 
A. del Cueto, professor of civil and mercantile law in Habana Univer- 
sity; Enrique Hernandez Cartaya, professor of administrative law in 
Habana University; Armando Godoy, vice president of the Spanish 
Bank of the Island of Cuba; Cosme de la Torriente, formerly secretary 
of state and minister to Spain; Rafael Montoro, secretary of the 
executive department and financial expert; Eduardo Desvernine, a 
brother of the secretary of state and a prominent lawyer of Habana; 
and Joaquin Freixas and Andres Laguardia, prominent lawyers. The 
following members have been appointed by the Government of Chile: 
Alberto Edwards, Minister of the treasury; Augusto Villanueva, 
director general of the Bank of Chile and a delegate to the Pan 
American Financial Conference; Jorge Matte, president of the com- 
mittee on finances of the Chilean Congress; Armando Quezada, Guil- 
lermo Subercaseaux, and Luis Izquierdo, members of the committee 
on finances, and the latter also a delegate to the financial con- 
ference; Ricardo Salas y Edwards, former secretary of the treasury; 
Manuel Salinas, former minister of foreign relations; and Francisco 
Enciza, a prominent merchant of Santiago. The Bolivian mem- 
bers are: Julio Zamora, Minister of the treasury, Carlos Calvo, min- 
ister of instruction and agriculture; Jorge Zalles, President of 
Banco de la Nacién Boliviana, Jorge Saenz, president of the Banco 
de la Nacién Boliviana; José Gutierrez Guerra, president of the 
Banco Industrial, and author of several works on banking reform; 
José L. Tejada, director of Banco Industrial; Eugenio Carpentier, 
_director of Banco de la Nacién Boliviana; José Mendieta, manager 
of La Paz Branch of the Banco Nacional de Bolivia; and Arturo 
Loaeza. 





Photograph by Harris-Ewing. 


HON. W. W. RUSSELL, WHO HAS BEEN APPOINTED MINISTER OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Mr. Russell has been serving his country in the diplomatic corps since 1895, when he commenced 
his career as secretary of the United States Legation at Caracas. He has also served at Panama in 
charge of the Legation, as Minister in Colombia, Venezuela, and the Dominican Republic, to 
which legation he has been recently appointed. 
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ARRANGEMENTS FOR VISIT OF AMERICAN BUSINESS MEN TO LATIN 
AMERICA. 


On August 5 the committee appointed by Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo to arrange for a return visit to the Latin American Republics 
by the financial, industrial, and commercial interests of the United 
States participating in the Pan American Financial Conference, held 
in Washington m May last, met and organized at the India House in 
New York City. 

It was decided that the return visit to be made in response to the 
invitation of the Latin American delegates to the conference shall 
be accomplished by means of separate parties of representative busi- 
ness men, to visit, either singly or in groups, the various countries 
participating in the conference, it baing considered by the committee 
that a single trip to all of the Republics by means of a special steamer 
or an Army transport would not be as productive of good results as 
would a series of visits made by different groups. 

A plan and scope committee was appointed to draft a general 
programme for the visits, consisting of the following members: James 
A. Farrell, chairman, New York; Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, of 
Florida; John Barrett, Director General of the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C.; Elliott Goodwin, general secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States of America, Washington, D. C.; 
James J. Shirley, of the T. A. Gillespie Co., New York, N. Y.; W.S. 
Kies, of the National City Bank, New York, N. Y.; and Robert H. 
Patchin, secretary of the National Foreign Trade Council, secretary 
of the committee. 

It was considered that the best results would be obtained by one 
visit to be made to the countries on the mainland of Central America, 
another to the Republics of the West Indies and the South American 
countries bordermg the Caribbean, a third to those on the west coast 
of South America, and one or more separate visits to the countries of 
the east coast of South America. 

Every effort will be made to give all these parties the same high 
and representative character borne by the Latin American delegations 
to the conference. Their size will be limited and the circumstances 
of the visit made to conform to the convenience of the countries visited. 
It is expected that subcommittees will be appointed to make detailed 
arrangements for each of the visits. 


COL. BRAINARD IN ARGENTINA. 


Col. David L. Brainard, the military attaché of the American 
Embassy, Buenos Aires, Argentina, is establishing a record for travel 
in southern South America and he should return to the United States 
one of the best informed men upon the sections which he has visited. 

His first trip was to Neuquen, in the southwestern central part of 
Argentina, and thence by automobile to Bariloche on Lake Nahuel- 





SCENES IN CHILE AND ARGENTINA. 


Top: Lago del Inca, a beautiful mountain lake above the clouds, as seen from the train on the Transandean 
Railway. Center: The snow-covered peak in the distance is Aconcagua, mountain king of the Andes 
and the highest peak in the western world, seen from the Transandean Railway. Bottom: Lake Nahuel 
Huapi, taken from Bariloche, Argentina. 





SCENES IN CHILE AND ARGENTINA. 


The Pan American Union is indebted to Col. David L. Brainard, military attaché of the American Embassy 
at Buenos Aires, for a series of original photographs of striking views showing the scenic wonders to be 
encountered in traveling in Argentina and Chile. Top: A view of Vifia del Mar, Chile’s most fashionable 
summer resort and playground. Center: Col. David L. Brainard. Bottom: A view of the Falls of 
Iguazu, the South American rival of Niagara, on the boundary line between Argentina and Brazil. 





CHILEAN SCENES. 


The top and bottom pictures above are mountain views on the,Chilean side of the Andes, seen from the 
ee ape Railway. The center is a view of Punta Arenas, Chile, the most southerly city in the 
world. 
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Huapi, and through the chain of lakes to Puerto Varas, Chile. This 
he found to be an interesting and beautiful country; and the lakes and 
mountains along the route reminded him of Italy and Switzerland. 
From Puerto Varas he traveled to Santiago and Valparaiso, and then 
returned to Buenos Aires via the Transandine Railroad. On a second 
trip he sailed south, visiting the so-called Falkland Islands, and then 
made the trip through the Strait of Magellan and up the west coast of 
Chile to Valparaiso, returning to Buenos Aires by the Transandine 
route. His third tour was to the famous Falls of Iguazu, on the 
boundary of Brazil and Argentina, and he made the entire distance 
up the Parana to Puerto Aguirre by boat. He regards the Falls of 
Iguazu as wonderful and beautiful, but he was even more impressed 
by the beauty of the Parana River and its commercial possibilities. 
Returning from Iguazu he made the journey across Paraguay by 
rail to Asuncion, and then returned to Buenos Aires by river. Later 
on he hopes to visit the west coast of South America, proceeding first 
to La Paz, Bolivia, via La Quiaca and Tupiza. 

Col. Brainard, in letters which he has written to Washington, speaks 
most highly of Argentina and Buenos Aires and the people of that 
country and capital. Everybody has treated him with special 
kindness and he is enthusiastic about the hospitality and courtesy of 
all with whom he has come in contact. 


NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF PANAMA. 


Hon. William E. Tuttle, jr., commissioner general of the United 
States to the National Exposition of Panama, has just returned from 
a visit to the Isthmus and reports that the opening of the exposition 
has been postponed from November 3 to January 21. This will per- 
mit the participation of many exhibitors from the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition at San Francisco, which closes December 4. 
While on the Isthmus Mr. Tuttle arranged for space for housing the 
various exhibits from the United States. He secured 35,000 feet of 
space in the commerce building and 15,000 feet in the education 
building. Further particulars pertaining to the exposition can be 
secured at the office of the commissioner general, 413 House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


NEW DIVISION IN THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


Mr. Leon J. Canova, of the Division of Latin American Affairs of 
the Department of State, was on July 28 appointed chief of the new 
Division of Mexican Affairs in that department. 
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Spanish America stands in the front rank of the participants in this 
wonderful international fair. Spanish colonial and Moresque in gen- 
eral architecture and coloring, the Panama-Pacific Exposition could 
not have been the success it is without the cooperation of the southern 
Republics. But here is an unexpected paradox: While the Anglo- 
Saxon genius of California went back into the age of romance and 
sought the highest expression of the fair it wanted to give the world, 
in the lines and tints of the Spanish culture of yore, the dominant 
tone of the Spanish-American exhibits is the opposite; it is ultra 
modern. 

That which lends so great a fascination to the exposition as a 
whole, the harking back to the past, is only in part perceived in the 
manner in which the nations of Spanish speech are represented there 
and which emphasizes the constructive rather than the academic, the 
vigorous as much as the picturesque, the achievement of the present 
and the promise of the future more than the glamor of the past. 

The Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Cuba, Guatemala, Honduras, and 
Panama have their own pavilions, and the first three have specialized 
exhibits in the various palaces, while Uruguay has chosen the latter 
way of bringing before the world her industries, resources, and social 
progress. 

Thus the Spanish-American participation is well balanced. The 
weight of the tremendous wealth and development of the agricultural 
and pastoral regions of the South American Atlantic coast is counter- 
balanced by the mineral and tropical wealth and development of the 
Pacific coast of Spanish America and the West Indies. And the 
difference in the traditions of the two is well brought out in the con- 
trast between the venerable colonial architecture of the Bolivian 
pavilion and the picturesque Spanish renaissance style of the Cuban 
pavilion on the one hand and the bold French lines of the Argentina 
pavilion on the other. 

The pavilion of the Argentine Republic, designed by the Argentine 
architect, Sauze, is admired as one of the most notable of all the 
foreign structures. In the freedom of its lines it is unquestionably 
the most notable. That no expense was spared is evident from the 
amount appropriated by Argentina for her participation, $735,000— 
a sum in excess of any other foreign appropriation. The material 





1 By Walter Vernier. 
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AN INTERIOR VIEW OF THE ARGENTINE PAVILION AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION. 


The above picture gives some idea of the splendid mural decorations and ornate finish of the interior of 
the Argentine Pavilion, whose rich appointments are the admiration of visitors from all sections of the 
world. No other foreign country has spent so much money and accomplished so much toward adver- 
tising its commercial, agricultural, educational, and artistic life at the Panama-Pacifie Exposition as 
has this great Republic of the Southern Hemisphere. 
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was brought from Buenos Aires and the exterior and interior decora- 
tions, those adorning the hall, the reception rooms with their exquisite 
furniture and objects of art, and the motion-picture theater, are the 
work of noted Argentine artists and are greatly admired. The 
motion pictures take the visitor through every phase of Argentine 
life and activity and through every section of that vast country—a 
review which is supplemented by the library, which is remark- 
ably complete in Government publications, statistics, Argentine 
literature, and general publicity. In a semicircle, around the the- 
ater, are placed dioramas of Argentine resources and industries— 
considered among the most interesting of the exposition—which 
abounds in dioramic and panoramic views, including views of 
Buenos Aires, of typical agricultural and pastoral scenes, of the 
vineyards of the west, the hardwood industry of the north, the 
oil fields of the south, and also of the various types of the Argentine 
Armyand Navy. Certainly the crowds visiting this luxurious pavilion 
and the individual exhibits take home with them and spread through- 
out this country an accurate knowledge of and a corresponding 
admiration for the Argentine Republic. 

The Argentine commission is composed of Sefiores Don Horacio 
Anasagasti, commissioner general, who is also vice president of the 
Association of Foreign Commissioners; Don Enrique M. Nelson, vice 
commissioner general, in charge of the exhibit of agriculture, and 
Madame de Nelson; Don Ernesto Nelson, commissioner of education 
and delegate from the ministry of public instruction, and Madame 
de Nelson; Don Eusebio Garcia, commissioner of food products and 
varied industries; Don J. C. Oliva Navarro, commissioner of fine 
arts; Don Salvador Positano, commissioner of liberal arts; Don A. 
Windhaussen, commissioner of mines, and Madame de Windhaussen ; 
Don Alberto d’Alkaine, secretary of the commission; Don Guillermo 
Koch, superintendent of the pavilion, and Madame de Koch; and 
Consul General Boutwell Dunlap, honorary commissioner. The 
Argentine commission has made the pavilion a-center for the pro- 
motion of Pan American interests as well as of a social nature, and 
San Francisco will never forget the charming fiesta given by the 
commission to 900 orphans on the Argentine independence day, 
May 25. 

To do justice to the Argentine exhibits would require a book. 
Every one of the seven, scattered in the various palaces, is large and 
replete with interest. What is shown in the Palace of Agriculture 
occupies a very large space. It would be impossible here to enumer- 
ate all that is seen in the specially arranged and minutely tabulated 
showcases and in the section of woods. The collection of wool, attract- 
ing much attention, contains some 700 samples, accompanied by fine 
transparent views of every phase of wool production. The cattle 
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ONE OF THE RECEPTION ROOMS IN THE ARGENTINE PAVILION. 





The material for the exterior and interior decorations, as well as the exquisite furniture and artistic appoint- 
ments of the reception rooms, were all brought from Buenos Aires, and are the work of Argentine artists 
in their respective lines, 
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industry is graphically shown, and a cup given in 1907 to the Socie- 
dad Rural Argentina by the American Hereford Cattle Breeders’ 
Association is conspicuously displayed. There are all types of wheat, 
of corn, alfalfa, barley, oats, rye, etc., and some 2,500 samples rep- 
sentative of the crops of 1913-14 and 1914-15. Especially interest- 
ing is the cotton exhibit, the production of which in northeastern 
Argentina is only just beginning and is regarded as highly promising. 
The sugar and tobacco productions are well brought out, and another 
important exhibit is that of flax fiber, while the samples of ostrich 
feathers remind us that ostrich breeding is one of the many Argentine 
industries. The model of an agricultural traveling museum on a rail- 
road train shows the progressiveness and up-to-date methods by 
which Argentina promotes agriculture. 

The variety of woods shown in this exhibit is astonishing; the 
array of samples is as impressive as is that of their technical names. 
The famous hardwood, quebracho, occupies a section of its own, 
where its many uses for public works, port works, and particularly 
railway ties, are shown, as Is also its use for tanning. 

In the food-product palace the Argentine Republic is represented 
by a large, varied, and well-arranged exhibit. Wines seem to pre- 
dominate; at any rate, the great importance of that industry is fully 
demonstrated. But there are also fine exhibits of preserved and can- 
died fruit, raisins, liquors of many kinds, candies, biscuits, condensed 
milk, wheat flour, macaroni of various kinds, canned fish, honey, and 
sugar. Beer, mineral water, and yerba maté, the tea of the Southern 
Hemisphere, are also conspicuous. <A fine diorama, representing 
hunting and fishing, enlivens the exhibit. 

What Argentina has to show in the nature of mining products is 
also very varied. It is impossible to give more than an enumeration 
of them. There is a great deal of copper, argentiferous lead, gold, 
wolframite, galena, zinc, from the Andean regions, the Sierra de Cér- 
doba, and elsewhere; and likewise mica, vanadium, granite, marble, 
onyx (of which there are several very large blocks), and salt, crys- 
talline limestone, and lime. What appears to attract most attention 
is the large exhibit of oil, partly from the now famous fields at Como- 
doro Rivadavia, partly from Mendoza. The exhibit also has its 
diorama, representing a marble quarry in the Sierra de San Luis. 
Like all Argentine exhibits, it includes a large mass of statistical mat- 
ter, maps, charts, and photographs of the country’s mineral activity 
and resources. 

For a country so overwhelmingly agricultural as is Argentina, indus- 
trial activity is conspicuous, as brought out in the varied industries 
palace. The tanning industry, shoesand saddlery, also woolen goods, 
wearing apparel, hats, hosiery, much perfumery, watches, and similar 





ARGENTINE EXHIBITS AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


The varied products and industries of Argentina take up large areas of space in the general buildings of 
the Exposition. Among the most notable of these special exhibits are those dealing with the growth 
and development of educational systems in the Republic, shown by a large collection of pictures, 
charts, diagrams, statistics, etc. (upper picture), and the Social Economy exhibits, shown in the lower 
picture. 
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ARGENTINE EXHIBITS AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


Two views of Argentina’s exhibition of her varied industries, showing the diversity of her manufactures. 
The fame of the great Republic as a producer of agricultural and meat products has spread over the entire 
world, but the rapid strides being made in the development of her manufacturing interests are just becom- 
ing known, and this exhibition of highly finished products has been a revelation to thousands of visitors. 
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articles fill the many showcases. There is also a fine collection of 
skins and stuffed animals of the Argentine Republic. 

What deserves special mention is the model of part of the fine 
centenary chandelier in the cupola of the Argentine Parliament; fur- 
ther, an exhibit of glass mosaic produced through a new and highly 
ingenious process, and a system of bells which are rung pneumatically 
without a battery, though they sound exactly lke electric bells. It 
is the invention of an Italo-Argentine of Buenos Aires. 

The Argentine booth at the liberal arts—a very extensive one— 
imitates two bridges, one in iron, the other in masonry. This is the 
keynote for engineering and public works, in the shape of photo- 
eraphs, charts, maps, relief maps, statistical matter, and models form 
the central attraction of the exhibit. All the far-famed public build- 
ings of Buenos Aires and other Argentine centers are reviewed, as are 
the subway, harbor works, grain elevators, railroad depots, the great 
newspaper offices, and a great deal more. There are exhibits of 
splendid surgical instruments and also of musical instruments, and 
there is much material showing high-class photographic work. 

Education and social economy constitute one of the most notable 
of Argentina’s exhibits. The elaborate system of education is re- 
viewed in hundreds of photographs, from elementary to university 
education, supplemented by statistical matter, charts, and specimens 
of work. Special attention is paid to normal schools, agricultural, 
industrial, and manual-training schools, and to the sportive and 
social life in the schools. Charities, fire departments, police depart- 
ments, banks in the capital as in the provinces, the census, and par- 
ticularly public hygiene, and the prison system are comprehensively 
and attractively reviewed. 

Oil paintings, sketches, marbles, and bronzes of rare beauty are 
seen and much admired in the Argentine exhibit at the fine arts 
palace. To mention but a few names of Argentine artists: Antonio 
Alice, Elisa G. A. de Correa Morales, Fernando Fader, Martin Mal- 
harro, José Leon Pagano, Bernaldo de Quirés, Eduardo Sivori, among 
the painters; and among the sculptors, Pedro Zonza Briano, Juan 
Carlos Oliva Navarro, and Alberto Lagos. 

Passing from the Argentine to the Bolivian pavilion, down the 
esplanade, and over to the Avenue of Nations, one crosses the Andes, 
so to speak, for there is no greater contrast in the entire fair. As 
there is nothing more modern than the Argentine style of pavilion, 
so there is nothing so venerably ancient on the exposition grounds 
as the pair of pylons at the entrance to the Bolivian pavilion. Re- 
productions of a monolith found in the prehistoric, cyclopean ruins 
of Tiahuanacu, they are covered with wonderful carvings and usher 
the visitor into the pavilion under the protection, as it were, of the 
crowned and sceptered god Viracocha, of Inca fame. Here, then, we 








THE ARGENTINE ART EXHIBIT AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


The remarkable work of Argentine painters and sculptors, exhibited in the Palace of Fine Arts, is attracting: 
much favorable notice. The art exhibit is under the immediate direction of Don J. C. Oliva Navarro,. 
the Commissioner of Fine Arts. The above pictures present two views of the exhibit. 
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seem to be in another age and in another world, but it will be only a 
few moments till we perceive powerful elements of modern progress 
to be at work in that remote and time-honored land on the roof of 
the southern continent. 

The pavilion of Bolivia presents the exterior of the Spanish colo- 
nial church—a near kin of the type we see reproduced in the Cali- 
fornia Siate building at the fair, 1ts portal being a reproduction of 
the famous doorway to the church of San Lorenzo at Potosi, a relic 
of the Spanish conquest. Its lines and ornamentation are typical of 
the style of Churriguera, that bizarre architect of old Spain, who has 
impressed his genius on all the lands of Spanish romance. A vesti- 
bule with'a Moresque ceiling brings one to the patio, a replica of one 
of the courtyards of the old mint at Potosi. This patio, with its 
colonnade and fountain, provides a very pleasant resting place, 
reminiscent of the Spanish American home. 

The name Potosi is synonymous with fabulously rich revenues 
drawn by imperial Spain from the American silver mines. It also 
stands for the mineral wealth and the future progress bound up with 
it in Bolivia and in the Andean region generally. This grounding in 
the past in the remoteness of pre-Columbian culture and this promise 
of future development are vividly brought to mind as one steps into 
the salon and watches the motion pictures. These films were evi- 
dently secured with a great deal of care and judgment, and doubiless 
also considerable expense. They draw a crowd of visitors, who are 
thus shown the country as it really is, as must be manifest to anyone 
familiar with Bolivia. 

In a general way, these films may be divided into a scenic and an 
industrial series. There are some views of La Paz, Cochabamba, 
Sucre, and of Lake Titicaca. There is a fine military review, and 
there are pictures of school children that are most attractive. Those 
who only know the La Paz of 8 or 10 years ago can not help being 
astounded at the number and beauty of modern buildings that have 
gone up since. In striking contrast with these are the Indian 
scenes, and particularly the majestic ruins of Tiahuanacu, near La 
Paz. The most impressive series, however, is the industrial, consist- 
ing of railroad and especially mining films. Railroad building is 
one of the most distinctive features of modern Bolivia, opening 
itself up, as it is, to the world’s commerce, and the films chosen to 
illustrate this show the difficult road tapping that fertile section of 
Cochabamba. The extensive and growing mining activity of 
Bolivia is very well rendered on these films; silver, copper, and tin, 
as they are mined in the famous Uncia, Huanchaca, Corocoro, and 
Potosi mines pass before one’s eyes in their entire progress from the 
shaft through the most modern machinery to the back of the llama, 
that faithful Andean camel, and the railroad truck. We see very 
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old methods contrasted with the most up-to-date, and through it all 
we see the native Bolivian miner as the indispensable factor in this 
great industry whose promise seems to exceed even its great tradi- 
tions. An idea of these last may be had from the fact that the 
Potosi mines alone, during the Spanish régime, produced silver to 
the amount of $3,600,000,000. Of the very limited distribution of 
tin ore over the globe Bolivia has by far the richest share, and as for 
gold, it has been said that Bolivia is a silver table supported by gold 
columns. This mineral wealth is reviewed in the splendid collection 
exhibited by Bolivia in the palace of mines and metallurgy; many 
show cases are seen filled with specimens of cassiterite, native copper, 
galena, zine, bismuthine, native bismuth, silver, wolframite, native 
gold, etc., the exhibit being provided with numerous charts and maps. 
This collection, together with the motion pictures, appeals in especial 
manner to std emits and engineers. 

But there is much in the pavilion to interest and attract ina general 
way. As in all the Spanish American exhibits, public instruction is 
emphasized. Thus the first room on the right contains many exhibits, 
such as manual work and composition books, as well as photographs 
of school children. The next room is reserved for exhibits of llama, 
alpaca, vicuna, chinchilla, jaguar, puma, and boar skins. In the 
third there is a number of interesting specimens of embroidery work 
done by Bolivian Indians at the missions. The share of the aboriginal 
population of Bolivia in the various exhibits is considerable, and 
throughout the showrooms there are scattered the many curious 
hand-woven objects of Indian wearing apparel. Practical interest 
centers in the fourth and fifth rooms, with their display of the agri- 
cultural and forest resources of the country. There are samples of 
grains, vegetable fibers, wines, liquors, and mineral waters, and also 
of petroleum, and, further, of the famous Bolivian rubber. There 
is a collection of no less than 900 varieties of Bolivian woods. 

Much credit is due to the gentlemen of the commission, Dr. D. 
Manuel V. Ballivian, the commissioner general, at present in Bolivia; 
the acting commissioner general, Don Carlos Sanjines, Bolivian 
consul in San Francisco; Dr. Otto Buchtien, in charge of the pavilion; 
Don Luis O. Abelli, Don J. Rosendo Pinilla, and Don Cesar Villa- 
vicenciao, the secretary of the commission. 

Walking back on the Avenue of Nations, past the pavilions of 
Italy and Denmark, we turn south and, passing Portugal, we reach 
a pavilion whose tower is visible far and wide. It flies the flag of 
Cuba Libre. The pavilion was designed by the Cuban artist, Sefior 
Francisco Centurion, in the style of the late Spanish renaissance, 
representative of the best type of the Cuban country house. Like 
the Argentine, the Cuban palace is a social center for which its special 
features—a fine patio, reception rooms, and a ballroom on the upper 
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DEDICATION OF THE CUBAN PAVILION AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


‘This photograph was taken as Senor Francisco Centurion Maceo, architectural inspector and member of 
the Cuban Commission, was making his address during the dedication exercises. At the extreme right, 
and looking toward the speaker, is Maj. Gen. Enrique Loynaz del Castillo, commissioner general of 
the Republic of Cuba to the Exposition, the gentleman at his side, wearing the silk hat, being President 
C. C. Moore of the Exposition. 
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floor—are so well adapted. Here is the educational exhibit, with 
many interesting samples of children’s and students’ work, models 
of tropical schoolrooms, collections of photographs pertaining to 
educational progress and engineering advance in the island, and there 
are several large relief maps. 

The great bulk of what Cuba has to show to the world is scattered m 
various palaces—those of social economy, agriculture, food products, 
horticulture, and fine arts. The exhibits of social economy flank 
both sides of one of the entrances to the palace, and are impressive 
as conveying the unremitting labor of the Cubans to stamp out and 
keep out disease and infection, and as showing the growth of popu- 
lation and the betterment of the race. Conspicuous are numerous 
models of hospitals and sanatoriums and kindred institutions as 
the Esperanza establishment for the cure of tuberculosis, the Las 
Animas hospital, the quarantine station at Mariel and the Triscornia 
immigrant camp, the building of the department of public sanitation 
and charities in Habana, and the Habana waterworks. Medical 
research relating to tropical disease and its cure is minutely illustrated, 
with a great number of charts and photographs, of which those 
showing the extermination of flies and rats are the most interesting. 
Obelisks of increasing height show the growth in population, while 
corresponding charts prove the rapid diminution of all manner of 
disease. 

{n the food products Cuba occupies a large and much frequented 
section, with two balconies for entertaining. Here are spread sam- 
ples from the greatest tobacco-producing country, the most famous 
names of that industry being represented by their best brands. 
There are also innumerable food products from Habana, Matanzas, 
Manzanillo, Camaguey, and other points, including chocolates, 
candies, jellies of many kinds, honey, bay rum, pineapple juice, all 
manner of preserved fruit, mineral waters, liquors and beer, and 
crackers. Sugar in all forms is of course conspicuous. 

The agricultural,exhibit of Cuba is divided into a section of agri- 
culture and woods and a section of mines. The first comprises some 
135 varieties of valuable woods, a complete herbarium, which is 
considered exceptionally fine, samples of various kinds of soil, and 
seeds of medicinal plants, tobacco, fruits, and trees. The mining 
section reviews the iron and copper mines of Oriente Province, the 
marble and gypsum quarries of Caibarien and Habana, and asphalt 
of Jatibonico. 

In the horticultural hall Cuba occupies the entire rotunda under 
the cupola. There is a splendid,array of palms, tropical shrubs, and 
flowers, and near the western entrance to the palace a second exhibit 
displays the incredible variety of Cuban fruits, of which an enumera- 
tion can not even be attempted. 
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CUBA’S FOOD PRODUCTS AND TOBACCO EXHIBIT. 


In the Palace of Food Products at the Panama-Facific Exposition Cuba occupies a prominent and 

& extensive space. Among the food products exhibited are sugar in almost all possible forms, magnifi- 
cent specimens ofits tropical fruits, jellies, honey, pineapple juice, all kinds of preserved fruits, mineral 
walers, NaMers etc. In its tobacco exhibit may ke found the most celebrated brands of cigars known 
in the world. 
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UBA’S HCRTICULTURAL EXHIBIT. 


The horticultural exhibit of the Republic of Cuba occupies the entire space immediately under the cupola. 
of Horticultural Hall. That this exhibit of palms, tropical shrubs and flowers, and remarkable variety 
of tropical fruits was the finest at the Exposition is evidenced by the fact that it was recently awarded 
the Grand Prize over all its many competitors. 
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Latin art is admirably represented by Cuban painters and sculptors 
exhibiting at the palace of fine arts. Numerous paintings and bronzes 
bear famous names or those of rising stars, including Leopoldo 
Romafiach, Antonio M. Rodriguez Morey, Armando Menocal, Maria 
Mantilla, Esteban Valderrama, Margarita de Aragon, and Francisco 
J. Centurion. : 

The Cuban commission has distinguished itself by entertaining in 
lavish style. It is composed of Gen. E. Loynaz del Castillo, the com- 
missioner general, and Madame de Loynaz del Castillo, Dr. V. M. 
Placeres, Dr. Juan Pons, Sefior Francisco Centurion. 

Guatemala, Honduras, and Panama have their pavilions side by 
side on an elevation overlooking those of France and Japan. ‘Their 
position is very well chosen. They are not far from the Cuban 
pavilion, and to reach them we pass Australia and New Zealand. 

The pavilion of the Republic of Panama has just been finished and 
solemnly dedicated. Being the last of the foreign pavilions to be 
dedicated, and being so intimately bound up with the scope and name 
of the fair, the occasion was made a memorable one. The interior 
of the pavilion is divided into three areas, the space under the fine, 
lofty cupola being flanked by smaller apartments, both on the ground 
floor and the second floor. The exhibits are expected daily, and the 
graceful exterior and handsomely finished interior of the pavilion 
promise to make the Panama exhibit a most attractive one. It is in 
charge of Commissioner General Sefor Alejandro Briceno, consul for 
Panama in San Francisco. 

The pavilion of the Republic of Honduras, designed in French 
renaissance style by the commissioner general, Dr. Antonio A. 
Ramirez F. Fontecha, is approached through a portico and consists 
of a single hall in which the exhibits of Honduran resources and 
industries are tastefully displayed. The country’s mineral resources 
are well brought out. In the center of the hall there is a collection 
of specimens of a variety of ores, as they are found throughout that 
highly mineralized region, as gold, silver, copper, nickel, iron, bismuth, 
lead, zinc, mercury, coal, while its wealth in precious stones 1s 
represented by specimens of opals, beryls, sapphires, rubies, topazes, 
turquoises, and others. 

A fine display of tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes is much remarked. 
They represent exhibits by various factories in Tegucigalpa and 
neighboring districts. Coffee, of course, 1s conspicuous, with some 
90 samples. There is the famous balsamo del Peru, zarzaparrilla, 
vanilla, and there are some 50 varieties of the classic bean. There 
are samples of many varieties of rice; there is pepper, mustard, 
zacate seed, a number of nuts, notably the oleaginous corozo; and 
there is a very large and interesting collection of medicinal plants, 
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imcluding a curious wood, called trook, fashioned into medicinal 
cups. 

Of forest resources there is rubber from Mosquitia, and the famous 
timber wealth of Honduras is represented by 186 varieties of woods 
adapted for cabinet work, with a total of 613 samples. 

A good idea of the furniture produced in Honduras is afforded 
by an exhibit of cabinet work in the fragrant tropical woods of Cen- 
tral America, to which are added several musical instruments. A 
large exhibit of sugar-cane rum and other liquors, also of various 
sirups, occupies a central place. One of the most interesting indus- 
trial exhibits shows the making of the Honduran Panama hat. The 
largest enterprise of the country, the famous American Rosario mine, 
is conspicuously represented by many charts, maps, and views. 

The Honduran Government exhibit of educational and social prog- 
ress includes a variety of specimens of work done by school children 
and students, much fine embroidery, drawings, modelings, carvings— 
notably a presidential chair, finely carved, upholstered and embroid- 
ered with the arms of Honduras; a great many views and much 
statistical matter and charts showing the system of communications, 
administrative and military organization, and specimens of litho- 
graphic work and bookbinding. 

The Honduran Commission is composed of the commissioner 
general, Dr. Antonio A. Ramirez F. Fontecha; Sefiora de Fontecha, 
hostess; Mrs. L. Hertz, hostess; Sefior D. Armando Lopez Ulloa, and 
Sefiora de Ulloa. 

The general impression of the Honduran pavilion and exhibits is 
that of a young nation of decided individuality, determined to develop 
to the full the splendid resources of its country. 

It would be difficult to find a more popular spot in the entire fair 
than is the pavilion of Guatemala, with its fine view of the palace of 
fine arts below and the golden gate in the distance. The pavilion is 
nearly always thronged with visitors, eager to hear the Marimba 
concert. To listen to selections from Faust, Rigoletto, La Boheme, 
and popular airs, played on this weird Central American xylophone, 
is a rare treat, and they are admirably rendered by the sons and 
nephews of the builder of the mstrument in Guatemala City, Sefior 
Sebastian Hurtado. Everybody is vastly interested in the construc- 
tion of the marimbas (there are two, a bass and a tenor, so called), 
and in the numerous Guatemalan woods of which they are made, 
hormigo, chico zapote, campeche, granadillo, and clohén, as well as is 
the exquisite playing of the eight artists. 

Public interest in what Guatemala has brought to the fair is divided 
between the resources of the country and the social progress that is 
evident in numerous ways. Great emphasis is laid on the system of 
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HONDURAN EXHIBITS AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


Top: Agricultural exhibits, including fine samples of coffee, vanilla, about 50 varieties of beans, Peruvian 
balsam, zarzaparilla, many varieties of rice, nuts, etc. Center: Mineral exhibits, including specimens 
of gold, silver, copper, iron, bismuth, lead, and zinc ores; also opals, beryls, sapphires, topazes, turquoise, 


aud other precious stones. Bottom: An exhibit of tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes manufactured in 
Tegucigalpa and neighboring districts. 








HONDURAN EXHIBITS AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


The above pictures show the Honduran exhibits of the country’s varied industries. Among these may 
be seen fine specimens of cabinetwork made from the fragrant tropical woods of the country, musical 
instruments, sugar-cane rum and other liquors, sirups, Panama hats, etc. 





PAVILION OF THE REPUBLC OF PANAMA AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


Close to the pavilions of Guatemala and Honduras the Republic of Panama has completed its beautiful 
building. The dedication ceremonies took place on July 30, 1915, and because of the intimate association 
of Panama with the name and scope of the Exposition the occasion was a memorable one. The interior 
of the pavilion is divided into three areas, the space under the lofty cupola being flanked by smaller apart- 
ments, in which the products and industries of the country are exhibited on both the ground and second 
floors. The pavilion and exhibits are in charge of Commissioner General Sr. Alejandro Briceno! consul 
for Panama in San Francisco. 
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primary, secondary, and higher education, illustrated by many charts, 
views, exhibits of school work, and much statistical matter. Espe- 
cially fine is the material relating to the famous scholastic Fiestas de 
Minerva, instituted by President Lic. Don Manuel Estrada Cabrera, 
and to public libraries and historical collections, among the last being 
two autograph letters by Christopher Columbus. Public hygiene, 
charities, and kindred departments are reviewed in detail, as is notably 
the system of communications and transportation, including railroads, 
telegraph and telephone systems, postal service, wagon roads, and 
steamship connections. 

A comprehensive idea of the industrial advancement is given in the 
exhibits relating to the tobacco, soap and candle, shoe and saddlery, 
brewery and distilling, mineral water, and especially the textile indus- 
tries, the latter represented both by the modern mill products and 
the well-known native work. Native life is attractively brought out, 
from the fine old ruins of Maya civilization to the picturesque dwellings 
and customs of the modern campesino, the whole against the back- 
ground of the marvelous scenic beauties of Guatemala. The wonders 
of the Guatemalan landscape have inspired notable artists, and the 
names of Julio Lowenthal, Agustin Iriarte, and Miguel Leal appear 
on several paintings that are attracting general attention. 

Guatemala’s agricultural wealth is displayed to excellent advantage. 
Exhibits of coffee, sugar, rice, cacao, beans, and cereals, also seeds of 
many kinds, are supplemented by maps and views and statistics 
relating to production and export. Various fibers, cotton, and rubber 
form an important part of this exhibit, as does the banana industry 
and its phenomenal growth. ‘There is a fine collection of woods of 
all kinds for which Guatemala is justly renowned, and the fauna and 
flora are also well represented. 

No less complete is the mineral exhibit, comprising specimens of 
argentiferous lead, zinc, copper, gold, and other ores, as well as mica, 
hgnite, and asbestos. All these resources, all this progressive activity, 
are reviewed in the motion pictures in the farther hall, while the gen- 
eral photographic display throughout the pavilion is admirable. The 
main hall is reserved for the enjoyment of the marimba concert; its 
seating capacity of 400 is so much exceeded by the daily attendance 
that even the staircases are usually packed with people. In the 
center, facing the audience, stands a very fine life-size portrait of 
President Estrada Cabrera. The various exhibits are grouped around 
this hall, on the lower and upper floors. A coffee-sampling salon was 
recently opened by Guatemala at the food-products palace. 

Guatemala is represented at the fair by Commissioner General Lic. 
Don José Flamenco and Sefiora de Flamenco and the consul general, 
Dr. Juan Padilla. The original commission was headed by Don 
Ignacio J. Saravia, who has since returned to Guatemala. 


9) 
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THE PALACE OF FINE ARTS, PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


Seen from across one arm of the lagoon and showing one of the artistic fountains of the Exposition. 
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Courtesy of Pacific Service Magazine. 


SCULPTURAL FEATURES 


OF THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 





neading from left to right and downward the above pictures represent: ‘‘The Setting Sun,” in the Court of the Universe; 
“The Harvest,” in the Court of the Four Seasons; ‘“The Bull Group,” in the Court of the Four Seasons; “Autumn,” 
in the Court of the Four Seasons; and ‘‘The Fountain of Energy,” in the South Gardens. 
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We end where we began—at the River Plate. Uruguay, though 
it has no pavilion, is nevertheless conspicuous for its exhibits, 
which are scattered throughout the palaces. It is remarked that 
from its showing at the fair, the Republic might well be one of the 
largest of the southern continent. Uruguay has seven exhibits— 
a double one in the palace of education and social economy, and one 
each in the liberal arts, fine arts, varied industries, agriculture, and 
mines palaces. 

These exhibits were all prepared for shipment and installed here 
by the commissioner, Sefior E. Perotti, who is director of the Oficina 
de Exposiciones in Montevideo. It was all done at the eleventh 
hour, though that would be the last thing to infer from the com- 
pleteness with which the resources, industries, and achievements of 
Uruguay are reviewed. While the agricultural exhibit is the logical 
center of the many things the Republic has to show the world, the 
visitor is inclined to regard the exhibits of education and social 
economy as the most impressive. 

From the multitude of charts, photographs, maps, and publica- 
tions of varied nature, a very comprehensive idea is gained of the 
Uruguayan educational system, primary, secondary, and higher, with 
its branches of agricultural, industrial, and commercial instruction. 
Hygienic features are conspicuous. We learn also that Uruguay 
has the lowest percentage of ilhteracy in South America. Quite 
remarkable is the department of social economy. There the many 
reforms of an advanced sociological character for which the present 
régime in Uruguay has become so well known, are brought out in 
a striking manner. Notable among these graphic data are those 
relating to the nationalization of public services, such as electric 
light and government insurance, and the projected extension to 
water supply and other services; further the highly organized service 
of national and municipal hygiene, consisting really of five different 
services, which cooperate with each other. 

In the liberal arts palace we see, beside the Government exhibits, 
many interesting ones by private exhibitors, notably of chemical and 
cement works. The Government has a complete collection of charts, 
photographs, maps, etc., of everything pertaining to ports, railways, 
communications; further, more than 1,000 volumes showing the 
literary and scientific activities of Uruguay. There are highly 
technical exhibits of the national meteorological, of the climatological, 
and of the hydrographical institutes, while the work of the bureau of 
expositions is fully reviewed. 

Among the branches of industrial activity exhibited in the varied 
industries palace the tanning industry and allied trades are particu- 
larly well brought out. There is an interesting exhibit of the seal 
fisheries of Uruguay, and likewise the collection of the bureau of 





Courtesy of Art and Progress. 


MURAL DECORATIONS AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


Upper: ‘‘The Pursuit of Pleasure,’”’ by Charles Hollaway. Lower: ‘“‘The Victorious Spirit,’? by Arthur F. Mathews. 





Courtesy of the Pacific Service Magazine. 


SCULPTURAL FEATURES OF THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


Among the many other beautiful features of the ‘Court oi Paims’’ at the Panama-Pacific Exposition is the striking equestrian 
statue ‘‘The End of the Trail,” the work of the well-known sculptor, James Earl Fraser. 
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exposition of mammals and birds agriculturally and industrially 
useful. 

It is a surprise to many visitors to find that Uruguay has very 
notable mineral resources. There are in the palace of mines Uru- 
guayan exhibits showing over 1,000 specimens of minerals, including 
gold, silver, iron, manganese, a number of precious stones, such as 
amethysts and agates, and rocks, as marble, granite, and porphyry. 

That the agricultural exhibit of Uruguay is considered of the 
highest merit is natural. There is the famous Uruguayan Romney 
wool and other types which attract universal attention, and there 
are exhibits of mill products, of seeds, of lumber, forming part of the 
collective exhibit. Among the private exhibits, wine and grape 
juice are conspicuous. The activities of the various national boards 
for the development of the pastoral, agricultural, and allied indus- 
tries are also well brought out. 

Uruguay’s exhibit in the fine arts palace is one of the most dis- 
tinctive contributions. Greatly admired are the paintings by Pedro 
Blanee Viale, those by Manuel Rosé, by Carlos Castellanos, and the 
busts by José Belloni, to mention but a few. Sefior Belloni exhibits 
a magnificent bust of the Uruguayan national hero, Gen. Artigas, 
which was bought by the Uruguayan Government for $5,000 to be 
presented to the Pan American Union whose gallery of the busts of 
the liberators and leaders of the Americas it will adorn. The Uru- 
euayan commission is composed of Sefior Don Eduardo Perotti and 
Madame de Perotti; the consul general, Mr. O. M. Goldaracena, and 
Mrs. Goldaracena; and Mr. O. A. Goldaracena, the secretary. 

In the State Department section of the United States Govern- 
ment exhibits the Pan American Union is represented with a dis- 
play consisting of numerous views of the magnificent building in 
Washington, showing the architectural beauties of the fagade and 
patio, and interior views of the offices. There are photographs of 
Hon. John Barrett, the director general; Sefior D. Francisco J. Yanes, 
assistant director; and Mr. Franklin Adams, chief clerk and editor of 
the Pan American Bulletin. A collection of the four editions of the 
latter, in English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French; also of the books 
and pamphlets published by the institution, and the flags of the 
American Republics illustrate its international and cosmopolitan 
character. Its mission of international peace and good will is strik- 
ingly brought out im the photograph taken of the governing board 
of the Pan American Union, discussing the vital question of Pan 
American neutrality in the European war, at the session of Decem- 
ber 8, 1914. 
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T a time when American business and enterprise are making 
strong bids for the trade and commerce of South America 
it 1s opportune to note some of the successful undertakings 
which American capital has built up in the continent to the 

south. 

Big business has been unusually successful in carrying out to a 
good profit some large industrial enterprises. The Armours have 
been established in Argentina a number of years and have built up a 
business which compares favorably with their extensive activities 
in the United States. From the growing shipping ports of the east 
coast they supply a great part of Europe. 

The Duponts, in the north of Chile, hold large tracts of nitrate 
deposits, from which they have developed the saltpeter for their 
many powder factories throughout the United States and England. 
Their “Oficina Delaware” located at Taltal, is one of the few plants 
that has continued operations during the present war. 

At Cruz Grande, near Coquimbo, the Bethlehem Steel Co. has 
located an iron deposit of great size and has already made exten- 
sive developments. They have established efficient shipping facilities 
and will operate their own line of vessels. 

At Cerro de Pasco, Peru, the Morgan interests have developed a 
rich body of copper ore. This enterprise has encountered all the 
engineering difficulties attendant to a mining operation at an altitude 
of 14,000 feet and more than 200 miles from a seaport, but nevertheless 
it has been very successful. It also enjoys the reputation of being 
a model American plant from the efficient way the project has been 
handled and in the treatment and accommodations it affords its 
employees. 

The Guggenheims have also played an extensive part in the devel- 
opment of copper properties in South America. At Rancagua, not 
far from Santiago de Chile, the Braden Copper Co., one of the 
Guggenheim interests, has successfully developed a huge copper 
deposit. 

It is probable, however, that the most gigantic enterprise which 
American capital is fostering in South America to-day is the work of 
the Chile Exploration Co., another Guggenheim concern, which is 
building a plant for the development of a ‘‘mountain of copper” at 
Chuquicamata, near the town of Calama, on the Antofagasta & 
Bolivia Railway. 





19 1 By John Paul Bushnell, Chuquicamata, Chile. 
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VIEWS OF THE CHILE EXPLORATION COM 


The most gigantic enterprise which United States capital is fostering in South America to-day is the work of the Chile Exploration | 
copper” at Chuquicamata, near the town of Calama, on the Antofagasta & Bolivia Railway. It is said that this is the largest 














"ANY’S PLANT AT CHUQUICAMATA, CHILE. 


0.,a Guggenheim enterprise, which has about completed the construction of a plant for the development of a “mountain of 
nown deposit of copper in the world and that the corporation which was formed to exploit it is capitalized at $110,000,000. 
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The mineral region of Chuquicamata is situated in the barren 
Chilean ‘‘pampa,” 150 miles from the port of Antofagasta, at an 
altitude of 9,500 feet, and 40 miles from the snow-capped peaks of 
the Inner Andes. The existence of the ore body has long been 
known, and in fact has been worked on the surface for many genera- 
tions by the natives; also to a small extent by English companies. 
It is a large body of disseminated ore of considerable length and 
breadth and of unknown depth. Samples taken at 1,200 feet below 
the surface show copper in greater quantities than near the surface. 
The actual area showing copper covers more than 150 acres. It is 
comparatively low-grade ore, averaging about 2.2 per cent, and 
therefore its development only on a large scale, which would mean 
low costs per unit, could bring substantial profits. 

Numerous problems have been encountered in deciding upon a 
process to treat this ore. On account of its contaming chlorme it 
was found impracticable to smelt, as through the chlorine the copper 
would volatilize and a large part would be lost in the air. On the 
other hand, on account of the specific gravity of the mineral and the 
gangue rock attached to same, the ore could not readily be concen- 
trated either by pneumatic separation or ordinary water mechanical 
concentration. After many experiments, a well-known metallur- 
gical expert succeeded in working out a process for leaching the ore 
with dilute sulphuric acid, obtained from the sulphur in the ore, 
which is recovered through the electrolytic precipitation of the 
copper from solution, after the copper has been taken out of the ore 
and dissolved into solution by the action of the acid. 

The process demanded a tremendous amount of electrical power, 
which in northern Chile is a great problem, owing to the scarcity of 
rivers or water from any source. After many months of study it 
was decided to build a power plant on the coast of Chile at Tocopilla, 
and carry the power of 110,000 volts by a transmission line of 100 
miles in length to the mill site at Chuquicamata. This engineering 
feat alone, which has since proved a success, has been the subject of 
much discussion in engineering circles. New types of towers and 
insulators were devised and the problems attendant on the quick 
temperature rises and the high altitude were successfully overcome. 

The problem of supplying water for general as well as domestic use 
has been solved by the building of many pipe lines from the mountain 
streams of the Andes and pumping it long distances to the storage 
tanks on the property. The waters of these streams, however, are 
not potable, because of the great amount of nitrate in the soil through 
which they pass, and consequently the drinking water has to be 
brought by tank cars from the springs at Paniri and Tatio in Bolivia. 

The plant or mill is three-quarters of a mile from the mine proper 
and connected by a railroad of standard gauge. This short line of 








IN THE CHILE EXPLORATION COMPANY’S PLANT. 


A portion of the electrical equipment used in obtaining the pure copper by an electrolytic process. 





ONE OF THE CHILE EXPLORATION COMPANY’S LOCOMOTIVES. 


The short line of railroad belonging to the plant operates with large locomotives of the latest type, younchased 
in the United States. 
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railroad belonging to the plant operates with large locomotives of 
the latest type, purchased from the States. 

The ore is mined by steam shovels of the type and size of those 
used in digging the Panama Canal, and is loaded into dump cars of 
60 tons capacity, which carry it to the ore bins. From the bins the 
ore is fed on to conveyor belts running to the breaker house, where 
two huge gyratories break up the rock and drop it on to another belt 
conveyor, which takes it to the crusher house. At this point it goes 
first through the McCully crusher and then past roll crushers, which 
very nearly pulverize it. It is then carried through a sampling plant, 
and again by conveyors to a discharging bridge which travels along 
the huge leaching vats, tripping the ore from the conveyor belt mto 
whichever vat is prepared to receive it. Here 1 undergoes the leach- 
ing process, which consists of treating the ore with the dilute sul- 
phuric acid, dissolving the copper into solution. The treatment of 
the ore with the acid lasts about 48 hours, at the end of which time 
the solution, which now contains the dissolved copper, is drained out 
of the vat through lead-lined pipe and pumped to the dechlorinating 
plant. 

The residue or tailings remaining in the vats is picked up by 
another bridge and bucket, dumped on to another conveyor, and 
distributed on the tailings dump, the vats bemg then ready for 
another charge of ore. 

In the dechlorinating plant the solution containing the copper is 
run through huge revolving drums filled with copper shot, by 
which process the chlorine is taken out, and the sulphate of copper 
solution remaining is again pumped through lead-lined pipe into the 
electrolytic tank house, where it is run into small tanks into which 
are suspended rows of cathodes and anodes. Electricity is passed 
through the tank, causing electrolysis of the solution, and the copper 
collects as a coating on the magnetite anodes. The anodes are then 
lifted out and carried by an industrial railway to the melting plant, 
where the copper is melted and run into molds for the commercial 
market. 

The plant is built in three units, each with the capacity to develop 
10,000 tons of ore a day, or, in terms of pure copper, 200 tons a day. 
The cycle of operations takes about 16 days. 

The camp is a model of its kind. A great deal of attention has 
been paid to the living conditions and the accommodations of the 
employees. There are now about 350 Americans and Europeans and 
more than 3,000 natives housed on the property. To meet the ques- 
tion of sanitation efficiency the company secured the services of one 
of Gen. Gorgas’s staff at Panama. Policing is done by a company of 
carabineros, the mounted police of Chile, who have quarters at the 
camp. 





ONE OF THE CHILE EXPLORATION COMPANY’S STEAM SHOVELS. 


The ore is mined by steam shovels of the type and size of those used in digging the Panama Canal, and is 
loaded into dump cars of 60 tons capacity, which carry it to the ore bins. 





THE CHILE EXPLORATION COMPANY’S RAILWAY. 


The plant or mill is three-fourths of a mile from the mine proper and connected by a railway of standard 
gauge. The picture shows the trestled part of the road. 
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The project is still comparatively young and all the energy of its 
promoters has been exerted on the construction with a view to a 
quick completion of the plant. Now that operations have actually 
begun, plans are being laid for the betterment of the camp life and 
surroundings. These provide for spacious clubhouses for both 
Americans and natives, equipped with biiliard rooms, swimming 
pools, etc., schoolhouses and churches, irrigation of the mill site so 
that trees and gardens may be laid out, the improvement of streets 
and roads, and the development of an extensive farm, where fresh 
vegetables and foods can be raised for the direct consumption of 
the employees. 

Many of the contemplated improvements are already established 
and include a small school, where compulsory education is given 
the native children; a first-class store, well stocked with merchandise 
and foodstuffs, wines, hardware, shoes, notions, and toilet articles 
from the States and Europe; a fully equipped and up-to-date laundry ; 
a hotel run by a Santiago hotel man of reputation; and a moving- 
picture theater. 

The cost of this great undertaking has been enormous, and this 
before a pound of copper could be produced, and when even the 
method to be used for obtaining the copper was largely an experi- 
ment. It was a daring enterprise, and for the results attained too 
much credit can not be given the men who conceived and executed 
the plans, among whom should be mentioned Mr. Pope Yeatman, of 
South African mining fame, whose favorable report on the possi- 
bilities first interested the Guggenheims, and Mr. Fred Hellman, a 
mining engineer of note, who has occupied the position of general 
manager. 

It is doubtful whether any but American capitalists could have 
carried the project to a successful completion in the face of such 
huge expenditures and under the circumstances of a Huropean war. 
As a matter of fact, the war did not affect them in the least; the con- 
struction work was only rushed the faster and no retrenchment was 
made in the way of salary or labor decreases. The plant stands 
to-day a complete success, a new departure in the production of 
copper, a model mining camp, and one of the greatest copper mines 
of the world. 
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EW places, if any, afford more attractions for the fruit lover 
than the open public markets of a great metropolis. Buenos 
Aires, the metropolis of the southernmost of South American 
Republics, forms no exception to this rule. A seacoast and 
river town and the nucleus and terminus of many great railroad sys- 
tems making a giant spider web on the map of the surrounding ter- 
ritory, it is an excellent collecting and distributing center, and its 
markets are a ready index to the productive capacity of the country 
with which it communicates. By means of its great railroad lines 
it is In easy and rapid communication with the temperate, subtropical, 
and tropical districts of the interior of the Republic and with Para- 
guay; there is slower but cheaper communication by water with 
Paraguay and other tropical points by the great Rio de la Plata 
and its numerous large tributaries; and then there are the numerous 
routes by sea, both in the northern and southern hemispheres, to 
and from nearly every country in the world. 

From the interior, from the fertile, oasislike Province of Tucuman, 
there drift in at nearly all times of the year small quantities of trop- 
ical fruits, such as avocados, pineapples, and cherimoyas. Boat- 
loads of oranges of varying qualities come down from Paraguay, and 
they are undoubtedly the cheapest and most plentiful fruit at nearly 
all times of the year. The true navel orange is brought in at times 
from its original home in Bahia on the coast of Brazil by steamers 
en route from North America or Europe. In the same manner the 
banana is brought by vessels touching at the great coffee port of 
Santos, in southern Brazil, where it is grown in the immediate vicinity 
of the city. Lemons come mostly from Italy, while Spain sends 
both lemons and oranges. One tropical or subtropical fruit now so 
common in this country, the grapefruit or pomelo, is entirely 
unknown. The earlier varieties of temperate fruits come from the 
Banda Oriental, the eastern shore, or Republica Oriental, as Uru- 
guay is generally known in Argentina. This is especially true of 
the strawberry, which is less grown on the western side of the Plata, 
and of which the few seen in the market are high priced and of poor 
or medium quality. The bush fruits do not thrive in the warm cli- 
mate of that region and are all practically unknown. During the 
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THE RIACHUELO, BUENOS AIRES. 


““Where the ships come in with oranges from Paraguay. The Riachuelo is to Buenos Aires what the 
Chicago River is to the metropolis of the same name.”’ 





TIGRE, THE FAMOUS SUMMER RESORT OF ARGENTINA. 


“The islands of the lower Parana, one of the two great rivers that go to form the Plata, near the popular 
summer resort of the Tigre, constitute the richest fruit-growing region near the city of Buenos Aires.” 
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summer months the gardens and farms in the vicinity of the capital 
and of the numerous country towns within a radius of 75 miles 
contribute handsomely to the fruit supply of the markets. Peaches, 
apricots, plums, nectarines, cherries, figs, loquats, medlars, pears, 
quinces, and apples make up the respectable list which comes from 
that neighborhood. The islands of the lower Parana, one of the two 
great rivers that go to form the Plata, near the popular summer 
resort of the Tigre, constitute the richest fruit-growing region near 
the city of Buenos Aires. Mendoza, situated 800 miles inland at the 
base of the Andes, constitutes another big factor in supplying the 
markets of the capital. Among imported temperate fruits, one sees 
in season beautiful specimens of Angouleme pears from France, or 
summer apples from both France and Portugal, grapes and boxed 
mazzard cherries from the Iberian peninsula, and apples from Uru- 
guay, Chile, New Zealand, and, last but not least important, both 
apples and pears from the United States. 

Grapes and peaches are the cheapest, best, and most plentiful of 
the Argentine-grown fruits. Better table grapes of the vinifera vari- 
eties can be bought in Buenos Aires than are to be found in the cities 
of the eastern United States. They are all shipped from the rich, 
irrigated, wine-producing region of Mendoza. The best varieties 
retail at about 7 cents per pound in Buenos Aires, but are nearly 
given away in their place of production. They constitute a sort of 
side line to the wine industry, but still have yielded enormous profits 
to some growers. The production of wine alone amounts to about 
100,000,000 gallons annually, or about twice that of California or 
Chile. In this industry enormous sums have been made, up until 
very recently; but it is only fair to say to those that might be inter- 
ested that the industry at the present time is going through a crisis, 
due principally to overproduction of cheap wines. The prices, for 
grapes delivered at the wine press, posted for the season of 1915 
were about one-half and 1 cent per pound, respectively, for Mendoza 
and the newer region of Rio Negro in the south. The growing of the 
labrusca type of grape of our Eastern States is carried on to some 
extent also in eastern Argentina, where the moister climate is not 
suited for the growing of the vinifera varieties; but there also the 
larger part of the product is employed in the making of wine. The 
experiment of placing some of the better shipping varieties of table 
erapes frem Mendoza in the markets of New York has been suc- 
cessfully tried. As the seasons in Mendoza and California are the 
reverse of one another, this feat would work both ways, enabling 
the California grower and commission merchant to ship to Argentina 
in the same way as the Spaniard already ships the common Malaga 
to all parts of South America. in the same manner also a better 
quality of mazzard cherry could be shipped from our Pacific States 
than now comes from Europe. 
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Peaches come from the frost-free islands of the Parana near Tigre, 
from Mendoza and San Juan, and from the many orchards and gar- 
dens existing in the cultivated prairie land near the city of Buenos 
Aires and neighboring towns. In both the Tigre and Mendoza 
region there are large canneries. The majority of the named varie- 
ties of peaches are of Huropean origin, although there are varieties 
from the United States especially among the early ripening kinds. 
It is in connection with the gathering, packing, and shipping of 
peaches that some of the marketing methods in vogue in Argentina 
can be best observed. Many growers, especially those of Mendoza, 
do their own gathering and packing and ship direct to the canneries 
or commission men, but in the neighborhood of Buenos Aires the 
commission men send out agents who buy up the crops before ripen- 
ing and then during the season, about January to March, inclusive, 
send out a foreman who lives on the place during that time, engages 
a few peons and attends to all picking, packing, and shipping. The 
absence of suitable material for the manufacture of boxes and crates 
has given rise to the use of peculiar receptacles and packing methods. 
The basket willow is easily and cheaply grown in the islands of the 
Parana and other low and moist lands in eastern Argentina and pack- 
ers and shippers are unanimous in proclaiming the wicker basket far 
superior to any kind of crate. The price of a double basket is about 
50 cents and is returned when empty and used again for three or four 
years. Railroads give reduced rates on fruit, usually half of the rate 
on general merchandise, but as low as one-fifth of the usual tariff, 
returning the empty receptacles either at the same reduced rate or 
entirely free. 

One fruit largely produced in Argentina and of which all South 
Americans seem very fond, but which naturally is not much found 
in the markets in the fresh state, is the quince. It is remarkable 
how well it is adapted to the soil and climate; apparently little effort 
is required to grow it. Especially is that true in the islands of the 
Tigre, where the quince has evidently found remarkably favorable 
conditions for its growth, having escaped from cultivation in many 
places and battled successfully with the native vegetation, yielding 
besides large quantities of fruit. It has done the same on the islands 
of the lower Rio Negro in the desert country around Viedma where 
the roots find plenty of water near the river banks. The favorite 
and ever present dessert on all South American tables consists of 
cheese and a thick, stiff marmalade, both of which are cut and served 
in the same manner and usually without the addition of bread or 
other pastry. This marmalade, put up in flat tins of convenient 
sizes and made from quinces, is known in the Spanish-speaking 
countries as dulce de membrillo, or sweets of quinces, and in Brazil 
as marmelade from marmelo, meaning quince, although there the 
guavabade made of guavas is far more common and popular. 





METHOD OF SHIPPING FRUIT IN ARGENTINA. 


The absence of suitable material for the manufacture of boxes and crates has given rise to the use of peculiar 
receptacles and packing methods. The basket willow is easily and cheaply grown in the islands of the 
Parana and other low and moist lands in eastern Argentina, and packers and shippers are unanimous in 
proclaiming the wicker basket far superior to any kind of crate. The double basket is generally used, the 
two halves being well padded with hay or straw and lined with paper, and when full are fastened to- 
gether with wire. 
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Inno part of Latin America has the sale of fresh fruits as an industry 
attained the development that it has in the United States, for instance. 
In Argentina this might be ascribed in part to the fact that the older 
and more settled parts are not very well suited for fruit growing. The 
prairies of the eastern and best known parts of the Republic are 
exposed alternately to extremes of drouth and flood, the drainage on 
account of the lack of altitude is very poor, and the region is subject 
to late frosts. To Chile, which is a second California in climate and 
other factors conducive to the growing of good fruit and where fruit 
which has mostly been grown in a haphazard sort of way is both 
abundant and cheap, such an argument would not apply. The lack 
of development in commercial fruit growimg can in part be ascribed 
to the same conditions for which the general lagging of industrial 
development in South America is responsible; in part to the general 
belief, in tropical countries especially, that the eating of large quanti- 
ties of raw fruit is injurious and might bring on malaria or dysentery ; 
and in part, perhaps, to che Latin American's preference for and habit 
of taking fruit juices in the form of wine particularly, to which are to 
be ascribed the enormous wine industries of both Argentina and Chile. 
The enormous and well-organized banana industry of Colombia and 
Central America constitutes an exception to what has just been said, 
but it is really conducted by and for the benefit of northern people. 
There are more, better, and usually cheaper bananas to be had in an 
American city than in the average South American place, often even 
where the banana grows. In Argentine and other South American 
cities one never sees either the quantity, quality, or wealth of varieties 
encountered in any of the large North American cities. One of the 
first things noticed by the passenger from a South American port is 
the wealth, frequency, and attractiveness of our own fruit displays; 
one hardly needs to go to the corner to supply his demands. In 
Buenos Aires, except for its excellent public markets, numerous and 
conveniently located but still quite far apart on account of the great 
size of the city, and except for an occasional street vender with wagon, 
cart, or basket, it is difficult to find fruit for sale; on Sundays it is 
impossible, except with meals in hotel or restaurant, to obtain it at all. 
Reviewing the fruits seen in the city markets it might be said that 
the orange from September to December, the peach from New Year 
to April, and the grape from January to May easily take first rank 
among the fruits of the Argentine capital, but their position is now 
threatened by the apple, and above all by the American apple. 

During the summer of the Southern Hemisphere the American 
apple season is at its height in Buenos Aires. The first apples of 
the season were some Gravensteins, encountered during the month 
of September in a small town in the interior of one of the southern- 
most territories of the Republic. They sold for the very reasona- 
ble price of 1 peso ($0.42) per dozen and had come some 11,000 
miles, all the way from Sonoma County, California. During the 
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season of 1914 and 1915 the apples most prominent in the capital 
were: Rome, King, Spitzenburgh, Stayman, Jonathan, and Delicious; 
there were a few boxes of Oregon Beauty and some splendid speci- 
mens of Winter Banana. By March the New Zealand product began 
to appear and by June was more plentiful than the American. The 
small dealer buys apples at from $5 to $7 per box and retails the 
fruit at from 75 cents to $2.50 per dozen. A fair idea of the prices 
may be gained by taking a box containing 80 apples; for this the 
dealer would have to pay to the importer $5, selling the same again 
at $1 per dozen. The market was flooded with Delicious last season, 
although it still, with the variety Winter Banana, sold somewhat 
higher than other varieties. Delicious running 56 apples to the box 
of 40 pounds retailed at $1.75 per dozen and some Bananas of equal 
size at $2.50. On the better varieties the dealer makes about 50 
per cent. A large department store situated on Buenos Aires’ most 
fashionable shopping street often made a special feature with a very 
attractive window exhibit of American boxed apples at a somewhat 
reduced price. It is both remarkable and curious what a hold the 
word California has upon the minds of the outside world. It is 
known to practically every Spanish and Italian immigrant with 
whom one comes in contact, parties who usually also have heard of 
New York and Chicago, but to whom such names as Kansas or Penn- 
sylvania would be as from the ancient classics. The exhibits of 
apples were nearly always labeled ‘“‘Manzanas de California” and at 
times as ‘‘Manzanas del Canada” or ‘‘del Oregon,” although every 
single one of them, and nearly every other box of American apples 
encountered in Buenos Aires, came from the Wenatchee Valley, 
State of Washington. The same can be said of the source of the 
pears seen there, among which were such varieties as Onondaga, 
Anjou, and Flemish Beauty. Barreled apples from the Eastern 
States and Nova Scotia, represented almost entirely by the variety 
Ben Davis, were consumed in the capital more for culinary purposes 
and much shipped to the interior towns. They were the apples 
generally found on the dining cars of the railways. 

In the month of March, the beginning of fall, apples of the Southern 
Hemisphere commence to come into their own. Among the fruit 
coming from New Zealand are such varieties as Worcester Pear- 
main, Cleopatra, Monroe’s Favorite, Glory of South, Jonathan, 
Commerce, and Sturmer; there are unlabeled varieties from Chile; 
and then the home product, none of which compare in flavor and 
attractiveness with those imported from the Wenatchee Valley. 
Below is a table of the apple imports of the Argentine Republic for 
the last three years, or ever since apples have been listed separately 
from other fruits. The figures are in Argentine gold, for practical 
purposes and in round numbers the same as United States currency. 


1912: $96, 794 1913: $208, 371 1914: $198, 433 
15, 562 52, 944 80, 577 
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The first row of figures gives the value of the total imports and the 
second those from the United States alone. While there is a slight 
falling off in the total imports of 1914 as compared with 1913, due 
undoubtedly to the busimess depression existing at that time, it will 
be seen that durig the same period the imports of apples from the 
United States really increased enormously. The value of the entire 
imports from New Zealand for the year 1914 was only $4,798, while 
that of the imports from the Republic of Uruguay was $91,920. 
These statistics go to show not only that the consumption of apples 
is on the increase in Argentina, and this would apply in varying degrees 
to all South American countries, but that a taste for a better class of 
this fruit has been created and is developing faster even than the 
rapidly growing population. The outlook for the trade in the high- 
gerade boxed product of North America is therefore especially bright, 
to say nothing of the creation of a demand for and the development 
of a trade in other high-grade fruits, such as pomelos, grapes, maz- 
zard cherries, and other stone fruits. In seeking to develop the fruit 
trade with Argentina or other parts of South America it must always 
be borne in mind that the seasons on that continent are the reverse 
of what they are here, and that fruits in season here are out of season 
there, allowing us to ship to Buenos Aires in the same manner, for 
instance, as South Africa already ships to London and New York. 
In the apple trade North America will probably never seriously have 
to fear any other competitor. Europe is already an importer on a 
large scale, and in New Zealand and southern South America, even 
should it ever be possible to grow and market a better quality of 
apple there than at present, the shipping season of apples only in 
part overlaps that of North America. And this brings us to the grow- 
ing and planting of apples in that part of the world. 

The apple is little grown in Argentina at the present time. The 
mountains of Cordoba, lying in about the same latitude south as does 
New Orleans in the north, and about 400 miles by a straight line due 
northwest of Buenos Aires in the interior of the country, once pro- 
duced large quantities of apples said to have been of good quality. 
The region is subtropical in its location and only the high altitude 
with its resulting low temperatures could have made apple growing 
possible, but at the present time the apple has practically disappeared 
from the Cordoba Mountains. In the islands near Tigre, an hour by 
train from Buenos Aires, where the almost frostless subtropical ch- 
mate would be considered most unfavorable for the growth of the 
apple, the apple is still most largely grown at present. The inunda- 
tions caused largely by the meeting of the waters of the river and the 
tides and the isolation of the orchards probably do much to prevent 
the development and spread of the woolly aphis, a pest which has 
attacked nearly every apple tree in the Republic and which is un- 





THE FRUIT INDUSTRY IN ARGENTINA. 


Top: A well-kept vineyard in the rich, irrigated, wine-producing region of Mendoza. Center: A tamarisk 
hedge three years old, for protecting a vineyard and small orchard from the high Patagonian winds. 
Bottom: Transportation difficulties in the soft, fertile prairie lands of eastern Argentina. 
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doubtedly responsible for the extermination of the apple from Cor- 
doba. The variety most seen in the markets is a medium-sized, some- 
what flattened green apple with brown blotches bearing the rather 
inelegant but very descriptive name of ‘‘cara sucia”’ or “ dirty face.”’ 
It seems to be also the variety imported so largely from Uruguay and 
is evidently a good keeper, as it is found on sale as late as November 
(May). 

Argentine fruit growers and nurserymen have not been oblivious 
to what is going on in their line in other parts of the world. A hasty 
glance into any Argentine nursery catalogue or a look into private col- 
lections will easily prove this. There are several large and many small 
nurseries owned and worked principally by Italians or their descend- 
ants, using generally the same stocks as we do here. Many American 
varieties are already listed, but they are obtaimed for the most part 
indirectly via Italy or France, countries which already supply the 
majority of the varieties handled by them. There is a regular 
agency for New Zealand trees m Buenos Aires, where the stock is 
gaining in favor over that imported from Europe or North America, 
as the identity of seasons does away with so many difficulties in 
transplanting. Chilean nurseries are often patronized for the same 
reason and on account of their proximity. New Zealand apple trees 
sell at 1 peso ($0.42) apiece, in large or small quantities. The Goy- 
ernment is doing something to help promote the wider planting of 
fruit trees. Aside from a large school, with a station for viticulture, 
in Mendoza, other agricultural schools, such as those of San Juan 
and Cordoba, have a horticultural department giving special atten- 
tion to instruction in fruit growing. Unfortunately the tendency in 
some of these places with European instructors is to give undue atten- 
tion to the espalier type of traiing and pruning, so much in yogue 
im gardens and yards m the thickly settled parts of western Europe 
and which has no practical application in a new and sparsely settled 
country. The section of markets of the Federal department of agri- 
culture is endeavoring to establish cooperative action among fruit 
growers, with the object of eliminating the middleman. A few years 
ago the Argentine department of agriculture imported a large consign- 
ment of nursery stock, containing nearly a hundred varieties, from a 
firm im the United States. In this shipment there were about 30 
kimds of apples alone, which were all saved in spite of having arrived 
in midsummer under very trying conditions for the plants. And in 
this connection it might be well to advise those wishing to export 
nursery stock to the extreme south to dig only well-matured plants 
in the late fall or early sprmg; keep in cold storage until March or May, 
according to whether the plants are destmed for the warmer or 
colder latitudes, allowing thus about a month for the voyage and 
the arrival of the shipment in the fall of the Southern Hemisphere. 





FRUIT GROWING IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Top: A poplar windbreak, planted about 30 years ago, to protect the fertile alfalfa fields from the fierce 
southwesterly winds in the Rio Negro Valley. Center: Cultivating a pear orchard in Argentina. Bot- 
Lon scene in the mountains of Cordoba, where large quantities of apples of good quality were formerly 
produced. 
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In regard to the planting of the apple, now the most neglected by 
erowers and soon perhaps to be the most popular fruit among con- 
sumers, in the Argentine Republic, a table giving the essential 
climatic data of a centrally located pomt in the valley of the Rio 
Negro in comparison with those of a few of the more successful apple 
regions of the irrigated West might have great weight in influencing 
the decision of those who might think of growing apples in a country 
where no home-grown product exists to supply the demand of the 
season. 
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There is undoubtedly a future for the production of apples in 
all that part of Argentina south of the Rio Colorado, or which 
used to be known as Patagonia, wherever water for irrigation is 
available and wherever communication with Buenos Aires is pos- 
sible. By the time orchards could come into bearing, some of 
the railroads probably will have been extended to tap the almost 
inexhaustible timber regions of southern Chile, not far distant, 
and thus have opened up a supply of material suitable for the 
making of boxes and barrels. Just to the west of Rio Negro, in 
the Territory of Neuquen, and where there are also many fertile 
valleys fit for cultivation, wild apple trees have been known as 
far back as over a hundred years ago to bear large quantities of 
good fruit and to be growing throughout a large district; all prob- 
ably descended and spread by natural means from a few trees 
planted by the Jesuit missionaries more than a century before. 
Although no American varieties are known to be bearing in that 
region at the present time, judging from the data of the climatic 
table given above, from the remarkable spread and_ thriftiness 
of the wild apples found there, and further from the appearance 
and behavior of both apple and pear trees in the Rio Negro Valley, 
one is led to conclude that the great market varieties of the irri- 
gated sections of the Western States will succeed there. These 
would then find a ready market at high prices in Buenos Aires 
and other towns of the Republic, and even in Uruguay and south 
Brazil, not competing with but following apples of the same grade 
now imported from the United States. 





N the Caribbean Sea, about 12 miles from Yucatan across the 
channel of that name, lies Mexico’s most easterly outpost, the 
Island of Cozumel. The name comes from the ancient Mayan 


and means “‘ The Isle of Swallows.’’ It is included in the north- 


ern division of the Territory of Quintana Roo, the capital of which is 
Santa Cruz de Bravo, named for the rugged old warrior who, during 
the Diaz régime, administered all that part of Mexico, mainland and 
island, which lies to the east of Yucatan. The foreign port nearest 
to Cozumel is Belize, British Honduras, distant about 165 miles 
southwest. Off to the northeast, some 210 miles away, lies Cuba. 
From extreme points north to south the island, which is rhomboidal 
in form, measures a little under 50 miles and from east to west about 
14 miles. 

Cozumel occupies a very prominent place in Mexican history. It 
was the first land sighted by Hernando Cortez when, in 1519, he 
sailed westward from Cuba on that famous voyage which had for its 
object the quest of gold and for its result the conquest of an empire. 
Cortez, however, was not the first Spaniard to set foot on Cozumel’s 
shores. The year before he landed it was visited by Grijalva, the 
discoverer of Tabasco; and Bancroft, the historian, mentions others 
who touched there during the earlier cruises of the Castilians among 
the Antilles. 

It is a matter of record that from the deck of his “flagship” —a 
little vessel of less than 100 tons burthen—Cortez counted 14 towers 
on the north and northwest coasts of the island. These he found, 
when he landed, surmounted as many temples, erected for idolatrous 
worship. When he disembarked with half of his followers (all told the 
expedition numbered only 617 men), leaving the others on board his 
small fleet to repel possible attack, Cortez’s first act was to dismantle 
these temples. Fired with religious zeal, he pushed his way through 
the crowd of Indians who had come down to the beach to receive 
him, and, mounting the steps of the principal place of worship, where 
the high priest and his attendants were grouped, he harangued the 
natives on the sinfulness of their idolatry, using an Indian who had 
been captured off the coast of Yucatan by Grijalva and who had 
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THE ISLAND OF COZUMEL. De 


acquired a working knowledge of Spanish in Cuba, as an interpreter. 
After thus giving vent to his religious fervor, and Cortez’s worst 
enemies could never truthfully assert that he was not sincere in his 
faith, he ordered his soldiers to tear down the altars dedicated to the 
false gods and in their place set up across. No arguing, no reasoning. 
Prompt, aggressive action, without regard to odds, and such action 
was Cortez’s main characteristic at all times when dealing with the 
natives wherever he went. Doubtless much of his remarkable suc- 
cess with them was due to it. Although the Indians were obviously 
docile, the invaders were taking big chances in thus desecrating the 
sacred groves. But nothing happened. The audacity of the pro- 
ceeding was sublime, and so great that it simply dazed the natives 
and left them incapable of protest. 

When Cortez was at Cozumel the island had apparently several 
thousand inhabitants; but when Stevens, a prominent American 
archeologist and traveler, went there in the early forties of the last cen- 
tury he found not a single soul. The crowds seen by the Spaniards 
were probably transients, for, as a matter of fact, Cozumel never 
had a large resident population. It was a sacred place to the Mayas 
of Yucatan and Central America, their Mecca, and a vast number of 
pilgrims went periodically to worship at its shrines. During the 
intervals between pilgrimages the priests, with their servants and 
retainers, were doubtless the only residents. 

When the Spaniards became firmly established in Yucatan they 
forbade the pilgrimages to Cozumel, their reasons for this course 
being that they needed the uninterrupted services of the Indians as 
laborers. The church also took a hand in prohibiting festivals on 
the island. They carried the mind away from the doctrine which 
the mission fathers were propagating, and although the Indian had 
without very great difficulty been induced to accept the cross in 
place of the graven image, he would, when visiting the familiar 
scenes, be sure to associate with them the tenets of his old belief, still 
strong within him. 

Notwithstanding that the religious peregrinations ceased, Cozumel 
was not entirely deserted until long after the invasion. Of course, 
it is more than likely that those whose homes were on the island con- 
tinued to reside there after the main body stopped coming. For the 
greater part they were spiritual councilors and medicine men, and it 
is very probable that they were forbidden to leave. It would be 
decidedly to the interests of the conquerors, both lay and clerical, 
to keep them away from the masses of the people. That there was 
a settlement, and that Spaniards lived in it, is proved by the ruined 
church and a burial ground one sees a couple of miles to the north of 
San Miguel, the principal town. Close by the church ruins is the 
site of an ancient village, now traceable only by its stone founda- 
tions. 





ON THE ISLAND OF COZUMEL, MEXICO. 


Top: View of San Miguel, showing the plaza and church in the background. Center: View of the village 
of E] Cedral. Bottom: A street scene in San Miguel. 


THE ISLAND OF COZUMEL. DOS 


Whatever the cause may have been, it came about in the course of 
time that the island of Cozumel was abandoned as a place of residence. 
Tt must have remained unoccupied for several generations, for when 
Stevens touched there with the object of exploring its ruined tem- 
ples, of which many are known to exist, the entire surface, with the 
exception of two clearings, was covered with a dense growth of 
dwarf but thick timber. Stevens satisfied himself that this forest 
covered the whole area. 

One of the open spaces referred to above was a clearing made by a 
man named Molas, a notorious character, half political refugee, 
half pirate, who had been exiled from Yucatan. Molas lived for 
many years in Cozumel, and doubtless would have “‘ died in his bed’’— 
the end most desired by all freebooters, we are told—had he never 
returned to the mainland, for his enemies were afraid to attack him 
in his stronghold. One fatal day, however, he sailed his schooner 
across the channel and landed near to where the Valladolid trail 
comes down to the beach. Molas’s two sons—who had voluntarily 
shared their father’s exile—accompanied him on this trip, having in 
vain tried to dissuade him from making it. Molas insisted that his 
sons should remain aboard the schooner until he gave the signal that 
all was clear. The signal never came. Waiting so long for it that 
they felt sure all was not well, the lads went ashore at last to inves- 
tigate. The ever-vigilant foe had seen Molas’s boat taking for the 
mainland. A short distance from the beach, yet hidden by the 
jungle, they found their father’s mutilated body. 

The boys returned to the island only to remove their personal 
belongings and what they could carry away of the family effects, 
and then went to live in a remote part of Yucatan, as far removed 
from Cozumel and its sad associations as they could get. Thus it 
came about that the “Isle of Swallows” was again without human 
inhabitants. 

The other clearing mentioned was the deserted ranch of a certain 
“Don Albino,” as Stevens calls him without revealing his surname. 
Stevens met Don Albino in Valladolid, and heard from the ranch- 
man’s own lips why he left Cozumel. In Valladolid a cotton mill— 
famous in the annals of the town as the first to be erected in Mexico— 
had started operations, and the owner, an enterprising Spaniard, 
was paying high prices for the raw material and offering enticing 
premiums to encourage more extensive cultivation of the plant. Now, 
Don Albino possessed no land, nor had he the means wherewith to 
buy some; nevertheless he yearned to profit by the mill owner’s 
bounty. So he conceived the idea of going over to Cozumel, which 
by that time was regarded as a sort of ‘“No Man’s Land,” to raise 
cotton. He could easily convey the lint across the channel in canoes, 
and although from the coast to the mill was a journey of several days 
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for pack mules there would be sufficient margin in the price to justify 
the expense of transportation. Full of enthusiasm, Don Albino 
gathered around him as many of the more destitute natives as he 
could induce by the lavish use of glowing promises to accompany 
him and set sail for Cozumel. 

But the motley band soon tired of the monotonous life on the lonely 
island. They were restless spirits, who had lived by what was really 
little short of brigandage, tilling the land only to the extent of beimg 
sure of their staple food, maize and “‘frijoles” (beans). Sullen under 
the cravings for the comparative excitement obtainable in their native 
pueblos, they before long picked a quarrel with their “‘ patron” and, 
seizing the only canoe, returned to Yucatan. 

Entirely alone, Don Albino could make no headway with his project 
of getting rich quickly and, taking advantage of a passing vessel, 
went back to Valladolid. The cotton he had succeeded in planting 
before his mozos deserted him was allowed to grow wild, and the island 
once more was completely abandoned by man. 

It was not until 1848 that Cozumel was again inhabited. The revo- 
lution which caused Yucatan and Campeche to separate had deprived 
many citizens of the means of livelihood, and for material as well as 
political reasons it became necessary for them to seek pastures new. 
The Federal Government offered to help them, provided they would 
leave the peninsula. But to where could they be transplanted ? 
Being Yucatecos, quick to resent the paternalism of the Government, 
and always suspicious of the party in office’s bona fides, they were of a 
spirit difficult to keep under restraint and more than likely to soon 
become unruly again. Therefore to allow them to migrate to the cen- 
tral states, or even to the regions bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, 
was out of the question; it was imperative that they be kept apart 
from the more docile peoples of the republic least they inoculate the 
latter with the political restlessness that had been their own undoing. 
Finally it was agreed that they should be taken to Cozumel. This 
arrangement was duly consummated, and everything necessary to 
enable the exiles to make a good start was furnished gratuitously by 
the Government. After very many vicissitudes the colony thus 
launched gradually settled itself into place, becoming at the expiration 
of a decade or so firmly established, and Cozumel is to-day the “ tierra” 
or homeland of as hardy and independent a set of islanders—half 
farmers, half fisherman—as can be found anywhere in the Antilles. 

The present population of Cozumel numbers some fourteen hun- 
dred souls. The capital, San Miguel, is credited with 900 and the 
village of El Cedral has about 150; the remainder are scattered 
among the numerous ranches. 

San Miguel is quite a thriving, well-formed town. It has several 
wide, clean streets; a plaza, a very presentable little church, one 
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large general store and several small ones, an inn, and municipal 
offices and customhouse; it also boasts a sort of esplanade running 
along the entire sea front, at one end of which is the lighthouse and 
at the other a landing jetty. Although most of the buildings are 
palm-thatched cottages, there are several strongly-built stone houses 
and the main street has a 2-story brick house and a modern bunga- 
low. 

The only regular communication with the outside world is by 
Government transport. These steamers call twice each month to 
leave and collect mail when en route with troops and supplies to and 
from Vera Cruz and the military stations of Quintana Roo. 

The Government permits the islanders to travel as passengers on 
the troopships when they wish to journey to the mainland, making 
no charge except for cost of maintenance. The same privilege is 
granted to foreigners and others who desire to visit the island, pro- 
vided that the authorities at the War Office see no objections. It 
was thus, per the transport Progreso, that I went to Cozumel. Appli- 
cation in my behalf was made in the proper quarter in the City of 
Mexico; a telegram was sent by the minister of war to Gen. Bravo, 
at his headquarters in San Cruz, indorsing the application, and per- 
mission was wired by the latter officer to the captain of the vessel 
at the port of Progreso, where | was waiting to embark. Occasion- 
ally the merchant steamer Olympia—belonging to a colonizing and 
exploration company which is operating in Quintana Roo—puts in 
at San Miguel, but her calls are very irregular and the only real 
alternative to the Goyernment ship is by schooner or fishing boat. 
Of these latter there are always plenty available, but the voyage in 
even the fastest of them may mean a matter of weeks, whereas 1 in 
the transport one may go in three days. 

Health conditions in comme are extremely good, when the trop- 
ical climate of the island is taken into account. The normal rate of 
mortality averages 14 per thousand. Epidemics are very rare, 
indeed practically unknown. 

During my stay I visited the small colony of Maya refugees at 
their ranch ‘‘San Martin.” They appeared to be very shy and retiring, 
and it took me some time to gain their confidence. But by playing 
with the babies and distributing among the elders some strong, black 
cigars—of which both men and women are very fond—I succeeded in 
establishing friendly relations with them, and persuaded a group of 
them to pose in front of my camera. Before gathering ‘neath the 
shade of the palm tree, which I had selected as affording a good 
background, they stipulated that I should first allow them to put on 
clean clothes. But the operation did not take them more than a 
few minutes, for all they wear (speaking of the women) is a long loose 
robe, of unstarched white cotton, embroidered around the edges with 
colored thread. 
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As a matter of fact, even if the photograph had been capable of 
revealing the condition of their clothing, they need not have changed; 
the clothes they took off were but little soiled, for they had put them 
on clean but a few hours previously. The Maya Indians, individu- 
ally and as a community, are among the cleanest people in the world. 
They put on clean clothes every day, and it is one of the recognized 
duties of the wife to have the bathtub, a sort of canoe, hewn in a 
single piece out of a tree trunk, filled and ready for use by the time 
the husband returns from the day’s work at sunset, for all natives— 
gentle and simple—of the Yucatan Peninsula bathe in the evening, 
and most of them in the morning as well. 

The great majority of the Cozumel islanders are poor, so far as 
possessing a surplus of this world’s goods is concerned, being satisfied 
with a hand-to-mouth existence. Here,as in most parts of the Tropics, 
to gain a mere livelihood is a matter requiring the minimum of effort. 
No rent to pay, because of being able to squat on a building site with 
all necessary material at hand from which to construct a cottage; 
free fuel; free fodder for cows; lots of food for hogs and fowls; small 
game and wild fruits galore; fish for the trouble of throwing in a line; 
turtles for the taking, to say nothing of turtle’s eggs. No “‘nest”’ 
or, more properly, deposit, I uncovered on the beach had fewer than 
a hundred in it. And to provide such things as the island does not 
produce, clothing, for instance, a day’s work for the asking. The 
wages paid for casual labor average 50 cents (United States gold) 
per day, with free meals. Taking all of the foregoing items into con- 
sideration, if Cozumel does not come very near being an earthly para- 
dise for the poor it would be hard to find any such place on the 
footstool. 

I have stated above that there is game galore on the island. I 
ought to qualify this by saying that although in the matter of quan- 
tity there is a superabundance the varieties are few. A kind of 
pheasant and three or four sorts of wood pigeons, some of the Jatter 
being very large, comprise practically all the game birds. The wild 
animals are confined to the peccary, the raccoon (small kind), and 
rabbits—both ‘‘jack” and ‘‘cottontail.”’ 

- One of the favorite occupations of the islanders is that of catching 
turtles. Of these animals Cozumel possesses nearly all the known 
varieties. Some of the species are more numerous than others and 
they vary considerably in value, but all are well worth catching, the 
“carey” being the most profitable. This turtle—from which the 
tortoise shell of commerce is obtained—is comparatively scarce, and 
it frequently happens that weeks pass without any of them being 
secured. It is this element of chance that makes fishing for turtles 
so attractive, for a couple of careys are equal to a month’s wages of 
ordinary catches. 
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Two good-sized shells wil! weigh four pounds, and the local dealers 
are always willing to pay $4 per pound for shells of average quality. 
It is a notable fact that the local price of tortoise shell is the same 
to-day as it was over seventy years ago. Stevens mentions that 
when he was returning from Cozumel to the mainland the skipper of 
his yawl caught a ‘‘carey”’ and, desiring to add the shell to the other 
trophies he was taking home to Boston, Stevens bought it from him, 
the price paid being $4 per pound. 

Edible turtles (not all the varieties are edible; for instance, the 
carey is far from being good eating) are shipped to Belize, where they 
are sold to dealers and by the latter transshipped to the United States. 

Of the timber on Cozumel it goes without saying that the largest 
is the ceiba. Then come the zapote trees, both ‘‘mamey” (Lucuma 
mammosa Gaerth) and ‘‘chico”’ (Achras sapote L.). These are fairly nu- 
merous, but all are much smaller, both in girth and height, than those 
of the mainland. From the ‘‘chico zapote” is obtained the chicle of 
commerce, used in the manufacture of chewing gum, but the quan- 
tity exported from Cozumel is so small as to be negligible. The tree 
that is present in greater numbers than any other on the island is the 
“brazilete” (Cexsalpinia echinata) and it is perhaps the most valuable. 
It is, really, a dyewood, but it can be used for many ordinary pur- 
poses, notably in house construction. There is some cedar (Cederela 
mexicana Roem), but it is inclined to be rather white, and it is quite 
inferior in grade, besides being stunted. Ebony (Diospyrus velutina 
Hiern) exists but it is scarce and small, and the same can be said of 
lignum-vite. 

Among the very few articles exported from the island are sponges, 
but the quantity is limited and the quality not very fine. More than 
one attempt has been made by foreigners to fully exploit the sponge 
business here, but all efforts to make it profitable on a large scale 
have failed. There are several reasons for this apart from the fact 
of the quality bemg somewhat inferior. Where the sponges are 
found the divers have a 5-knot current to contend with; furthermore, 
they can only get the sponges which are on a ledge running along 
the coast, west and part of north, as all the remainder of it 1s too much 
exposed to heavy seas—at a depth of 12 fathoms. The sponges are 
choicer and more numerous on the ocean bed, but the latter hes 
below the ledge at a depth varying from thirty-five to two hundred 
fathoms, which is, of course, too deep for the divers to operate in. 
Most of the sponges obtained from the ledge are not dived for, but they 
are dragged off by means of long, hooked poles, which only experts 
at the work can handle. 

Three companies—two American and one French—have, durmg 
the last 30 years been compelled to retire from the business of sponge 
fishing at Cozumel, owing to the very unsatisfactory conditions under 
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which they were compelled to work. At present some Greek divers— 
left behind by the last of the foreign companies—are exploiting the 
ledge in partnership with a Mexican fisherman who has a permit from 
the Government to take out sponges. They get a few hundredweight 
per month and sell them to local merchants who, in turn, dispose of 
them abroad, most of the product going to New York via Progreso. 
During an average year the quantity of sponges exported amounts 
to about five thousand pounds, gross weight. 

I shall not attempt a description of the archeological features of 
Cozumel. Writers more competent and much better equipped than 
I have dealt with the subject of her fallen temples and ruined palaces; 
on the shelves of the British Museum there are many volumes record- 
ing the explorations of several experts. Suffice it for me to say that 
there are very many ruins on the island—some of which I saw and to 
the extent of my limited time and ability examined—the architec- 
tural beauty and general plan of which provide irrefutable evidence 
that the early inhabitants were intelligent and cultured to a degree 
more than surprising. 
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The Journal of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce in its July 
number reproduces in full the text of Senator Burton’s speech on 
South American trade, delivered on the occasion of the membership 
luncheon on July 15, 1915. The Senator had recently returned from 
an extensive tour of South America, which embraced 7 of the 10 
Republics of that continent. Being a keen and competent. observer 
he gained a valuable fund of information relative to conditions 
existing in these countries, as well as a new knowledge of the cus- 
toms and sentiments of the people, and the members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce were deeply impressed with his thoughtful analysis 
of the situation which at present obtains between the United States 
and the countries of Latin America. The following paragraphs 
embody a few of the most striking features of the address: 


* * * You will not acquire the South American trade by any sudden summer 
excursion; by going down there and making a visit. You will not acquire it by 
selecting it as a dumping ground for your surplus products, as an incident or a by- 
product in your trade. You have to enter upon it with system and earnestness and 
care. It is very desirable to establish agencies that are permanent—branches, per- 
haps—and select if possible men who are wiliing to go there and stay, or select men 
in South America; and I think there are a great many native born who know the 
country, who will be loyal to you, and efficient in making sales. The very highest 
development in things that make for increase of our trade there would be the estab- 
lishment of retail stores with American goods. 

It is necessary to enter the field in a broad, businesslike way, and with persistence. 
Though less at first, very likely profits will finally be considerably larger than at 
home and the ultimate results altogether gratifying. 

In this connection J turn aside for a taoment to a matter of national policy. We 
should so modify our so-called national trust laws that the smaller dealers can com- 
bine in maintaining agencies down there, even though they are competitors. That 
may seem like a strong expression to some who have been brought up on the atmos- 
phere of competition, but we ascribe too much to competition as a helpful or creative 
force. Cooperation is just as desirable. I am surprised that some of our legislators 
do not take cognizance of this: That the giant corporations can go into this field and 
accomplish great results, while the smaller, the minor organizations, can not enter 
because they can not pay the initial expense, maintain expensive agencies, and take 
such other steps as are necessary to acquire the trade. Something similar to the 
cartels of Germany would be beneficial for our foreign trade. 

There has been a great disadvantage in the past, due to the lack of banking facilities, 
and there are now three branches of the National City Bank organized, two of which 
are already in operation in South America—one at Buenos Aires, one at Rio de 
Janeiro, and the other is to be opened at Montevideo. Whai will be the field of 
operation of those banks? 

First. The exchanges, enabling sellers there and purchascrs to arrange for remit- 


tances and payments through American banks. 
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Second. Deposit and discounting business, in which they will be in competition 
with powerful State banks, also Hnelish, German, French, and Italian banks. 

Third. The maintenance of commercial agencies, which will inform prospective 
sellers in the United States of the standing of buyers—the same kind of work that is 
now done by commercial agencies, perhaps a little more in detail. 

But the fourth, and the most important in the long run, will be making investments 
in South America. The rates of interest they charge in some of their financial insti- 
tutions would seem to you fabulous, and that upon a very fair quality of risk; say 10 
per cent for an ordinary d‘scount. I do not know whether they have any usury laws 
there or not; I did not inquire; but sometimes they charge as high as 30 per cent. 
Now, there are loans upon land, loans to municipalities, loans to electric-lighting 
companies and street-car companies, which can be made throughout South America, 
and every loan that is made not only adds to American prestige, but leads to the 
sale of American goods; so we should in every possible way give liberal assistance, 
as has already been done by the Federal reserve act and as was proposed by the 
monetary commission, to those banks that wish to establish themselves with branches 
in South America. 

One thing seems to be certain: After the frightful cost and waste of resources by 
this war, rates of interest will be higher, generally speaking. I do not see any out- 
come except that capital will be harder to obtain for new enterprises. In this situa- 
tion I trust the United States may have a surplus of loanable funds to enlarge the 
scope of our commercial operations. 

Our better relations with South America are but a part of our larger outlook for the 
whole globe. No one now is heard making that flippant remark that a United States 
Senator once made: ‘‘What have we to do with abroad?” Our affairs are more and 
more matter of International concern. We have taken, as we think, the lead in the 
cause of popular government, faulty as it may be, and much as we may have to criti- 
cize nevertheless we have here more equal opportunity than exists elsewhere. We 
have a government based upon the four corner stones of liberty, equality, justice, 
and order. We have gone ahead with leaps and bounds in industrial enterprises, 
supplying our home market. Now we look beyond the horizon to other lands. 

We have an opportunity to assume a leadership in the world’s progress, now that 
one-half of the people in the world are involved in a war, such as never belonged to 
any country. Our success will be determined by that degree in which we avoid a 
policy of narrowness and isolation and take up courageously the responsibilities of 
the time in a manner worthy of citizens of this great Republic. 


Masterpieces of Aboriginal American Art, the third of the series of 
articles under this title contributed to Art and Archaeology (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) by Dr. W. H. Holmes, deals with the architectural 
mozaic work of the aboriginal Americans in Yucatan and the State 
of Oaxaca, Mexico. The ruined temples and palaces which have 
been found in certain sections of Mexico and Central America, ante- 
dating the civilization of the Aztecs, are among the most remarka- 
ble that have been discovered in the western world and evidence a 
progress in the art of architectural embellishment by the ancient 
Mayas that is almost incredible when their comparatively primitive 
state of civilization is considered. The followimg paragraphs, taken 
from Dr. Holmes’s interesting article, give a brief description of 
only two of these wonderful velliga: 

Architectural mosaic in its major forms probably had its inconten 
in the nonaesthetic rather than in the aesthetic phases of the art. 





Courtesy of Art and Archaeology. 


MOSAIC WORK OF ABORIGINAL AMERICANS. 


A portion of the mosaic frieze zone of the ‘‘ House of the Governor,’”’ Uxmal, Yucatan, showing the remarkable over-door 
ornament, the line of reptilian masks above, and the fret-lattice ground below, described by Dr. W. H. Holmes in the 
third of his series of articles, ‘Masterpieces of Aboriginal American Art,’’ in Art and Archeology (Washington, D. C.). 
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When in early times slab was laid beside slab to walk upon, or block 
was laid upon block in the incipiency of mural construction, mosaic 
embellishment of architectural surfaces had its birth, and to-day 
works of vast magnitude attest the fruition of this low-born art. 
Yet, without the aid of sculptural elaboration masonry must have 
failed as a means of artistic expression. Color was the chief resource 
of the artist in the minor forms of mosaic, but to sculpture is due in 
large measure the splendid creations of the building arts. Without 
it, for example, the marvelous temples of Java, India, the Mediter- 
ranean countries, and western Europe would be uninteresting, though 
possibly noble piles of masonry. Indeed, it may even be questioned 
whether without the inspiration of nonessential sculptural embellish- 
ment great works of architecture would ever have come into being. 

In this field the native American builders had made remarkable 
progress at the period of European conquest and many of the existing 
monuments challenge our admiration. Notwithstanding the rude 
state of a culture little advanced beyond the normal limits of the 
stone age, the sculpture embellished fagades of some of the buildings 
of Middle America are masterpieces of skill and taste—so mature in 
their treatment, in fact, that in contemplating them we turn in- 
stinctively to the Old World for prototypes, a search, however, not. 
as yet rewarded with more than a shadow of success. 

The ancient cities of Yucatan afford examples of mural treatment 
in which sculptural mosaic fairly runs riot. The great buildings are 
so solidly built and massive that even to-day the walls are intact and 
in some instances the roofs support the full-grown tropical forest, 
whose great roots sink deeply into the massive masonry. The so- 
called ‘‘House of the Governor” in the ruined city of Uxmal, northern 
Yucatan, one of the noblest monuments of the Maya people, may be 
chosen as the subject of special study, illustrating as it does the highest 
type of American mural mosaic. The walls of this buildmg are of 
massive and very coarse concrete, faced within and without with the 
light-gray limestone of the surrounding country. The stones are laid 
in the main with nice precision, although without close attention to 
the breaking of joints or the binding courses. The structure is 320 
feet in length by 40 feet in width. The exterior wall surface is about. 
26 feet in beight, and is divided into lower and upper zones. The 
lower zone is quite plain, excepting a narrow band of columnar orna- 
ment at the base, and is perfect save the doorways which, through 
the loss of their wooden lintels, have broken out above, leaving wide 
ragged arches which penetrate the upper decorated area, mutilating, 
in many cases, the handsome overdoor ornaments. 

The two zones are separated by a bold triple-membered molding 
and the upper is crowned by a coping of two wide flaring courses, 
and a carved molding, the upper course of which is sculptured to rep- 
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resent a plain fillet, about which a second fillet is skillfully twined. 
Over the two great portals on the western front this cornice is elabo- 
ated into a series of grotesque masks, giving emphasis to these unique 
architectural features. The sculptured upper zone, which may be 
regarded as an overgrown freize, is about 10 feet wide and extends 
entirely around the building. It is therefore some 720 feet in length 
and embodies in its ornamentation, by modern estimate, 20,000 stones, 
nearly all of which are carved into special and often into elaborate 
naturalistic shapes. The setting of the whole seems a wonderful feat 
of masonry, yet the stones are actually employed not as essential ele- 
ments of the construction of the building, but as facing merely for 
the massive concrete walls after the fashion of a typical mosaic. 
Three principal motives are embodied in this zone of ornament—the 
fret, the lattice, and the reptilian visage of Kukulkan, supposed to be 
the analogue of Quetzalcoatl of Mexico. The dominant feature is 
the double band of fretwork which meanders the lattice ground. 
This ornament is restricted to the lower 7 or 8 feet of the space and 
is bordered above in the main by a series of reptilian masks of extra- 
ordinary design and bold and effective execution. These masks, 
shown to better advantage in the drawing, are not carried around the 
building as a simple border, but at intervals pass obliquely or ver- 
tically across the geometric field. The four corners of the building 
are formed of a vertical series of the same reptilian visages. Special 
embellishments, usually human figures with great headdresses and 
associated symbolic devices, occur over doorways and at intervals on 
the ends and sides, giving variety to the effect. 

Although not conforming in many respects with civilized standards, 
and especially in the matters of consistency and unity, the design as 
a whole indicates a people of well-matured culture and exceptional 
taste, as well as of great resources and splendid energy. 

The boldness and surprising elaboration of this wonderful fagade 
are well shown in Plate I, which includes the central overdoor 
ornament of the building. At the top is the wide copmg, and next 
below the row of elaborate sculptured visages rather dimly made 
out but showing the projecting, curved snouts, the deep-set eyes, the 
squarish ear ornaments, the obscure mouths with hooked teeth, and 
the brow band—a two-headed serpent, in the middle of which is set 
a stellar ornament or rosette. Below and at the left are portions of 
the lattice ground and three of the great frets with the connecting 
stems of square stones with ornamental figures cut into the face of 
each. Toward the right ‘side of the picture is the overdoor ornament, 
which may be regarded as one of the greatest efforts of the Maya 
sculptor-architect. The doorway below is broken out through the 
decay of the wood lintel. This overdoor ornament is V-shaped in 
general outline, suggesting the keystone of an arch, and extends 
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from the medial molding below to the base of the row of serpentine 
mask units above, conforming in length to three of these units. The 
central feature is a sculptured human figure, practically life size, now 
badly mutilated, supporting an enormous headdress with gracefully 
drooping plumes. In the middle portion of the headdress appears 
the grotesque mask so often found thus associated in Maya sculptures. 
The original position of the head, which is lost, is indicated by a 
white cross. A ribbed cape covers the shoulders, an elaborate orna- 
ment rests upon the thorax, and an ornamental girdle encircles the 
straight body at the waist. The arms and legs are represented by 
stumps merely, and the feet probably rested on bracketlike projec- 
tions, parts of which remain. The figure is sitting in the downward 
sag of the body of a two-headed serpent, the heads of which, at the 
right and left, show the usual reptilian characters. The background 
of the figure consists of seven horizontal barlike serpent bodies 
terminating at the right and left in heads of usual type, but much 
simplified, most of which are broken partly away. Between the ser- 
pent bars are rows of hieroglyphs, not read, and doubtless never to 
be read, but probably embodying a record or statement regarding 
the rulers or deities to whom the building was dedicated or the uses 
to which 1t was devoted. In the lower left-hand corner of the picture 
several courses of the plain lower wall facing are seen, and on one of 
the stones are imprints of the mysterious red hand, a feature of not 
infrequent occurrence among the ruins of Yucatan. The mosaiclike 
character of the facing of the building is well shown in this place. It 
appears that the whole surface, decorated and undecorated, could be 
peeled off without seriously weakening the concrete walls which, in 
some parts of the structure, are 9 feet thick. Other buildings in the 
Uxmal group are of nearly equal interest as illustrations of the art 
mosaic, and a number of the cities of the northern peninsula are 
equally worthy of study. 

Plate IJ illustrates a section of the facade of one of the four great 
buildings of the quadrangle known as the ‘‘House of the Nuns.” 
Here again are seen the unfortunate results of the use of wooden 
lintels in construction and the sealing of the facing due to the shallow- 
ness of the blocks. The geometric groundwork of the upper wall 
space and the fret and latticework correspond somewhat closely 
with these features in the ‘‘ House of the Governor,” while the lofty 
overdoor ornament is composed of four or five gigantic reptilian 
masks superposed one upon another. What the crowning feature 
Was can not even be surmised. 


Fossil Remains in the Asphalt Beds of California, in the August num- 
ber of the Spanish edition of the BULLETIN, is a short account of 
the discoveries of fossil remains in the Rancho La Brea asphalt 
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Courtesy of the Standard Oil Bulletin: 
RANCHO LA BREA’S FOSSIL BEDS. 


I/pper: The lagoon at Rancho La Brea, whose surface is streaked with oil and where gas bubbles are seen escaping 
through the water. The banks of the lagoon consist to a large extent of asphalt. Center: The locality where 
the principal work of excavating the fossil remains has been going on. The white patches in the asphalt show 
the weathered bones still in the original matrix. Bottom: University of California workers in the pits at Rancho 
La Brea. Skeletal remains may be seen in the left center and lower left corner of the picture. 





A tar pool, showing two birds recently caught: A small pond with tar seeps near the border. 





Skeletal remains in an asphalt excavation. 





Courticies of the Standard Oil Bulletin. 





SALE 


Skull of prehistoric wolf (in the University of Cali- 
fornia’s collection). Articulated skeleton of prehistoric wolf. 


RANCHO LA BREA’S FOSSIL BEDS. 
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deposits, based on an article in a recent number of the Standard Oil 
Bulletin. The following is an English version: 


On the outskirts of Los Angeles, California, U.S. A., are located the Rancho La Brea 
asphalt beds, where recent excavations have brought to light fossil remains of fauna 
of this region which antedate the advent of man by many thousands of years. In 
fact these skeletal remains are those of birds and animals which in some cases date 
back to the Pleistocene age, many of them being now extinct. These discoveries 
have aroused much interest among scientists, particularly since Dr. J. C. Merriam, of 
the University of California, has published various articles in the University Press 
relative thereto. According to that eminent paleontologist, the La Brea asphalt 
deposits have given to the world ‘‘one of the most nearly complete pictures of the 
fauna of a given region at a given period that has thus far been obtained.”’ 


During the ages of the past, even as at present, petroleum made its 
way up from strata far beneath the surface through crevices and 
natural chimneys until it lay on the face of the earth in the form of 
tar pools. Even now small mammals and birds occasionally become 
entangled and are caught in the mire of petroleum seepages, showing 
the method by which these animals of the Pleistocene Epoch were 
entrapped. Sinking into the tar, later converted into asphalt beds, 
the skeletal remains of these animals have been remarkably well pre- 
served, and form a most interesting study of the life of that period. 
One remarkable feature of the fossil remains unearthed is the per- 
centage of carnivorous birds and mammals, a phenomenon explained 
by Dr. Merriam as follows: 


In addition to the natural accumulation of animal remains through the entangling 
of creatures of all kinds by accideatal encountering of the tar, it is apparent from a 
study of the collections obtained that some extraordinary influence must have brought 
carniverous animals of all kinds into contact with the asphalt with relative greater 
frequency than other kinds of animals. In all collections that have been examined 
the number of carniverous mammals and birds represented is much greater than that 
of the other groups. A rough census of the University of California mammal collection 
from Rancho La Brea shows more representatives of the Carnivora than there are of 
all the other mammalian orders combined. A similar proportion of carnivorous 
birds has been noted by Miller in the same collections. This is apparently to be ex- 
plained by a peculiar process of selection, which may be seen in operation about tar 
pools at the present time. Whenever an animal of any kind is caught in the tar its 
struggles and cries naturally attract the attention of carnivorous mammals or birds in 
the immediate vicinity, and the trapped creature acts as a most efficient lure to bring 
these predacious animals into the soft tar with it. It is not improbable that a single 
small bird or mammal struggling in the tar might be the means of entrapping several 
carnivores, which in turn would naturally serve to attract still others. The suggestion 
that struggling animals have served as a nearly continuous lure for Carnivora seems 
to be the only theory by which we can explain the remarkable entangled masses of 
carnivore bones which have been entombed in several places. In the first excava- 
tions carried on by the University of California a bed of bones was encountered in 
which the number of saber-tooth tiger and wolf skulls together averaged 20 per cubic 
yard. More recently in the excavations carried on by Occidental College a nearly 
circular depression about 3 by 6 feet in diameter contained 13 individuals of the 
saber-tooth, lion, and wolf in a depth of 8 feet. 
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The bone pits of Rancho La Brea have given up ample evidence 
that in the Pleistocene epoch southern California was the home of 
large animals. There have been found, besides skeletal remains of 
most of the meat-eating animals that exist in the region to-day, 
bones of birds and mammals foreign to the locality now, and to any 
other locality on this planet at present. Many were of gigantic pro- 
portions, weird exaggerations of present-day representatives. The 
elephant, the mastodon, and members of the camel family seem to 
have gathered about the water-holes of Southern California during the 
Pleistocene age. 


The Mangosteen is the title of an article in the August number of 
The Journal of Heredity, Washington, D. C., which ought to be of 
great interest to horticulturists and fruit growers generally through- 
out the countries of tropical America. The article is by Mr. David 
Fairchild, Agricultural Explorer in Charge, Office of Foreign Seed 
and Plant Introduction, Bureau of Plant Industry, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

It is the business of the agents of the office of which Mr. Fairchild 
is the head, and who are known as Agricultural Explorers, to seek 
out and investigate useful exotic plants that grow in any part of the 
known world with the object of introducing their culture into the 
United States whenever they are of such a character that they are 
likely to thrive in the country or in any of its insular possessions. 
In the course of their varied investigations these explorers visit many 
unfrequented parts of the earth, and as a result of their labors the 
variety of products of the fields and orchards of the country has been 
materially augmented. 

Among the notable exotic fruits recently investigated is the mango- 
steen, a fruit which, outside of the Straits Settlements, Java, Suma- 
tra, and the Moluccas, is very rare and much sought after. According 
to Mr. Fairchild’s account, the mangosteen is the ‘‘queen of fruits,” 
and it is his opinion that with careful and intelligent effort the tree 
may be cultivated successfully in many of the tropical regions of the 
Americas. Of this delicious fruit and the tree upon which it grows 
he writes: 

The mangosteen, though belonging to the category of a strictly tropical fruit, is 
so different from the majority of them as to deserve the special place accorded to it 
by all who have ever tasted its snowy white pulp. It outranks in delicacy, if not all 
other fruits in the world, certainly all others of the tropical zone, and it is a joy to 
the eye as well as to the palate to feast on mangosteens. 

This delicious fruit is about the size of a mandarin orange, round and slightly 
flattened at each end, with a smooth, thick rind, rich red purple in color, with here 
and there a bright, hardened drop of the yellow juice which marks some injury to 
the rind when it was young. As these mangosteens are sold in the Dutch East 


Indies—heaped up on fruit baskets or made into long, regular bunches with thin 
strips of braided bamboo—they are as strikingly handsome as anything of the kind 
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could well be, but it is only when the fruit is opened that its real beauty is seen. 
The rind is thick and tough, and to get at the pulp inside requires a circular cut 
with a sharp knife to lift the top half off like a cap, exposing the white segments, 
five, six, or seven in number, lying loose in the cup. The cut surface of the rind is 
of a most delicate pink color and is studded with small yellow points formed by the 
drops of exuding juice. As you lift out of this cup, one by one, the delicate segments, 
which are the size and shape of those of a mandarin orange, the light pink sides of 
the cup and the veins of white and yellow embedded in it are visible. The separate 
segments are between snow white and ivory in color and are covered with a delicate 
network of fibers, while the side of each segment where it presses against its neighbor 
is translucent and slightly tinged with pale green. As one poises the dainty bit of 
snowy fruit on his fork, and looks at the empty pink cup irom which it has been taken, 
he hardly knows whether the delicate flavor or the beautiful coloring of the fruit 
pleases him the more, and he invariably stops to admire the rapidly deepening color 
of the cut rind as it changes on exposure to the air from pink to brown. 

The texture of the mangosteen pulp much resembles that of a well-ripened plum, 
only it is so delicate that it melts in your mouth like a bit of ice cream. The flavor 
is quite indescribably delicious, and resembles nothing you know of, and yet reminds 
you, with a long after taste, of all sorts of creams and ices. There is nothing to mar 
the perfection of this fruit, unless it be that the juice from the rind forms an indelible 
stain on a white napkin. Even the seeds are partly or wholly lacking and when 
present are so thin and small that they are no trouble to get rid of. 

The tree which bears this fruit was once supposed to be able to live nowhere outside 
of the Malay region. It has in recent years, however, shown itself capable of acclima- 
tization in many tropical regions remote from its original home, and it has even fruited 
in the unnatural conditions of an English greenhouse. 


The mangosteen is in no way related to the mango, as it is some- 
times thought to be from its name. Its foliage is of an even richer 
dark green than that of the orange, and its individual leaves are not 
wholly unlike those of the rubber plant, though, as a rule, smaller. 
The regular, rounded crown is strikingly characteristic and there are 
no more beautiful fruit trees in the Tropics than the mangosteens. It 
has probably been in cultivation for centuries among the fruit-loving 
inhabitants of Java and Malacca, although the absence of any dis- 
tinct varieties would seem to indicate the contrary. Perhaps in its 
wild state it was so nearly perfect that no attempts to improve it 
have ever been made. 

The most delicious fruit in the Tropics—continues Mr. Fairchild—is surely worth 
the careful consideration of any government which owns territory suitable for its cul- 
ture that is within easy reach by steamer of a big market. The United States, since 
its acquisition of Porto Rico and the Canal Zone, is now in this position and the possi- 
bilities of the establishment of this fruit as an industry deserve to be thoroughly 
investigated. Trials of an extensive character should be carefully worked out, large 
numbers of plants ought to be started in different localities, and the intelligent atten- 
tion of experts be given it. The establishment of the mangosteen as a minor industry 
in our tropical dependencies, should it prove a possibility, would be of very important 
commercial advantage to the inhabitants and would put within reach of our fruit- 
eating public one of the greatest delicacies in the world. 

Owing to the hard, tough rind the fruit has very good shipping 
qualities, Mr. Fairchild citing instances where mangosteen fruits 
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were carried by Dutch vessels for 25 days without their decaying. 
Numerous experiments in the culture of the trees in the Far East 
are cited, notably those in Singapore, Saigon, and in Ceylon. There 
are said to be at Lai Thiou, not far frem the city of Saigon, Cochin 
China, what are probably the largest mangosteen orchards in the 
world, comprising 300 to 400 trees. In Ceylon one orchard of 23 
trees, at the time of Mr. Fairchild’s visit in 1902, was a pronounced 
success. The possibility of the trees living outside of their own home 
has been abundantly demonstrated. Trees are growing and have 
fruited well in Trinidad and Jamaica in the West Indies, and speci- 
mens have been shipped from there to London. In the Territory of 
Hawaii, on the islands of Kauai and Maui, mangosteen trees fruit 
regularly, bearing good sized specimens of excellent flavor. There 
are a number of trees in the Sulu Archipelago of the Philippines, and 
even in islands much farther north, and fruit is shipped to Manila in 
the season. In conclusion Mr. Fairchild writes: 

A thorough experimental study of the subject would doubtless show possibilities 
that can not now be seen. At present, however, it is perfectly safe to say that there 
is no obstacle to the dissemination of this queen of tropical fruits throughout the 
warmest parts of the American Continents, and that if tt can be grown on a com- 
mercial scale within easy shipping distance of United States markets the connoisseurs 
of this country will have added to their menu a fruit which has been long acknowledged 
by many as the most delicately flavored in the world. 

New York & Honduras Rosario Mining Co., by J. M. DeHart, in 
Mining and Engineering World, gives a detailed description of the 
construction and equipment of the stamp mill of this progressive 
enterprise located at San Juancito, Honduras. 

According to the account, the mill was originally designed to treat 
200 dry tons of ore per day by the all-slime process, but by numerous 
adjustments it has already reached a tonnage of 350 per day, and 
for the year 1914 shows a general average of 300 dry tons daily. In 
arriving at this general average the three months of the dry season, 
when power is short and the daily tonnage seldom runs in excess of 
260, are included. 

Mr. DeHart goes into full details of construction, equipment, and 
method of treatment of the ore in his account, which is rather tech- 
nical in character but doubtless of great interest to mining engineers 
and experts. The following excerpts, dealing with the source of 
power for the mill, the management, housing of employees, etc., are 
perhaps of more interest to the layman: 

All power for mine, mill, and all auxiliary departments is furnished by two hydro- 
electric plants. At one plant the head is about 1,350 feet, and at the other, where 
the same water as was used in the first plant is used over again, the head is about 
500 feet. About 16,000 feet of wooden-flume lines convey the water from mountain 


sources to the penstock of the second plant. In 1914 the plants produced an average 
of 948 horsepower per day at a cost of about 54 cents per horsepower-day. The plants 
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are capable of producing about three times as much power as the general average for 
1914 and without any additional operating expenses. * * * 

A. G. Greeley is general business agent of the company in Honduras, and A. R. 
Gordon, E. M., is its manager, and they are assisted by a very competent staff of 
technically trained and experienced men from the United States as the heads of 
the various departments. All foreign employees are housed by the company, the 
married men in comfortable family houses and the single men in rooming houses. 
All single men are fed at the company’s mess at company’s expense. Married men 
have houses completely furnished and a board allowance of about $16 per month. 

The property of the company is situated about 125 miles from Amapala, the port 
of entry on the Pacific, and the transportation facilities are still the most primitive, 
mule back and oxcart being the methods employed. Notwithstanding this the 
company has transported numerous pieces weighing in excess of 5 tons. 

In all its work the company enjoys the fullest cooperation from the Government 
of Honduras, and nothwithstanding the adverse conditions attending operations, by 
efficient and intelligent management and keeping pace with modern mining and 
milling methods it shows a fairly prosperous condition, with encouraging prospects 
for the future. 


A Garden of Serpents, in the Scientific American of May 15, 1915, 
is an abstract of an article which appeared recently in Iberica, an 





Courtesy of Scientific American. 


SOME INHABITANTS OF THE GARDEN OF SERPENTS. 


Some very fine specimens of the poisonous snakes of Brazil are to be found in the “‘Garden of 
Rerpents’ at Butantan, the principal families being the Bothrops and the Crotales, or rattle- 
snakes. 


illustrated magazine published in Tortosa, Spain, and written by 
Jacques Boyer. The subject of the article is an institution of Brazil 
which is unique, as may be gathered from the following reproduction 
of the abbreviated account in the Scientific American: 


In the Serotherapic Institute of Brazil, which occupies a tract of 700 acres at Butan- 
tan, Dr. Vital Brazil produces serums for the cure and prevention of the effects of 





THE GARDEN OF SERPENTS AT BUTANTAN, BRAZIL. 


The Serotherapic Institute occupies a tract of 700 acres of land at Butantan, Brazil, where serums for the 
cure and prevention of the effects of snake bites are produced. The snakes used in preparing the serums 
are kept in the small park shown in the upper picture, containing numerous dome-shaped shelters, which 
is surrounded by a wall and a ditch filled with water. The lower picture shows the houses in which are 


kept the smaller animals for experimental purposes. 
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snakebites. The snakes used in preparing the serums are kept in a small park, con- 
taining numerous dome-shaped shelters, which is surrounded by a wall and a ditch 
filled with water. Other specimens are kept in a similar park near the main build- 
ing, in order to study their habits, favorite food, the very diverse venomous prop- 
erties of various species, and the best method of escaping their attacks. The hot and 
moist forests of Brazil contain many venomous serpents, but the slightest noise alarms 
the peaceful and timid reptiles, which attack only those persons and animals that 
tread on them or destroy their lairs. The principal families are the Bothrops and 
the Crotales, or rattlesnakes. The Bothrops’ venom decomposes the blood and pro- 
duces internal hemorrhage, with intense congestion of the liver, kidneys, and brain, 
while the venom of the Crotales paralyzes the respiration, circulation, and vision, 
and usually causes death within 24 hours. Each venom requires its special antidote. 
Dr. Brazil prepares a serum for each, and also a polyvalent, or compound serum, which 
is effective against all Brazilian snake venoms, for use when the species of the attack- 
ing snake is unknown. 

The serums are obtained from young and sound horses and asses, which receive, 
at intervals of five or six days, injections of venom, increasing from one-twentieth 
milligram to 1 gram. <A year’s treatment is required to produce perfect immunity 
and an effective serum. The polyvalent serum is obtained by injecting the venoms 
of Bothrops and Crotales alternately. The animals thus immunized furnish anti- 
venom serum for a long time tf they receive a fresh injection of venom aiter each 
extraction of serum. Tubes of serum, with hypodermic syringes, are sent gratui- 
tously to hospitals, municipalities, and poor patients. Others are sold at. low prices 
or exchanged for live snakes. In 1913 akout 900 tubes of rattlesnake serum, 800 of 
Bothrops serum, and 4,500 of polyvalent serum were distributed, and 4,500 snakes 
were received. Serums for pest, diphtheria, and tetanus also are produced by the 
usual methods. 


Trade-marks in Latin American countries is a timely article in the 
August 15, 1915, issue of The Nation’s Business. The subject is one 
that is of the greatest importance to manu- 
facturers and exporters in the United States, 
and is admirably dealt with in a general 
way by Dr. Louis E. Van Norman, editor 
of The Nation’s Business, in this article, 
the salient features of which are herewith 
reproduced. 


There is an important difference between the legal 
point of view as to the ownership of trade-marks in 
Latin America and in the United States. In our own 
country, in accordance with the common law, use is 
the basis of property in a mark and registration is 
merely an additional means of protecting such prop- 
erty right acquired by use. The point of view in the 
Latin American countries is radically different. There 4 wrtpE-KNOWN ARGEN- 
the rights in a trade-mark proceed entirely from the TINE TRADE-MARK. 
law and depend upon the registration, the latter usu- This mark is used by a large estab- 
ally being granted without any investigation of the Ce ee eee 
right to its use, although after certain notice to those 
interested. In Latin America, when once accomplished, registration is final against 
later comers. This shows how much more important registration is in Latin Ameri- 
can countries than in the United States. The procedure is not very different in each 
ease. The courts of the United States, however, have more latitude than those of 
South America where litigation arises. 
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A decision indicating a change of attitude of the Argentine courts in this matter 
of trade-marks is reported in a recent issue of the Review of the River Plate (on the 
authority of the Boletin dela Camara Sindical de Comercio). A foreign firm, importing 
moving-picture films bearing a certain trade-mark, had its goods seized upon appli- 
cation to the court of an Argentinian who had already registered this mark in Buenos 
Aires. The foreign company sued for a nullification of the mark, claiming that 
although they were not {the owners they had been ‘“‘prejudiced by the use of a mark 
which had, in their opinion, been granted contrary to 
law.’’ The judge nonsuited the action on the grounds 
that the plaintiffs had not registered the mark and 
the defendant had. This decision of the local court 
has now been reversed by the Argentine Federal 
Court of Appeals. Thus any manufacturer or trader, 
whether or not owner of an identical or similar mark, 
who is ‘‘prejudiced by the use of a mark given toa 
third party,’’ may bring suit at law. The British 
Board of Trade Journal regards this decision as of 
very great significance to foreign individuals and firms 

AN ARGENTINE TRADE- doing business in Argentina. 
MARK. Unless the applicant for registration in Latin Amer- 
A design employed by a company ica appears personally, the services of a properly 
pe Data ures UDP eE appa qualified attorney, familar with the laws of both coun- 
tries, are always necessary. This law official will con- 
duct the entire operation which is not practicable for a private individual. In 
almost all the Latin American countries the duration of a trade-mark is 10 years or 
more and is generally renewable. There is, of course, a fee demanded and the ful- 
fillment of certain conditions is required regarding the paper upon which the applica- 
tion ismade, and astamp fee, varying in amount. The fees show a very wide varia- 
tion, those of Argentina, Ecuador, Panama, and Paraguay closely approximating 
charges in the United States. The registration fee of Honduras, $35, is identical with 
that in our own country. One dollar and a quarter will register a patent in Brazil for 
a period of 15 years, while Bolivia charges its owners of patents $1.95 each year of 
duration. Uruguay, 
Peru, Cuba, and Co- 
lombia charge between 
$10 and $15, and the 
fees of the remaining 
countries dwindle from 
$10 to $1.25, the mini- 
mum charged by Brazil. 
One result of the dif- 
ference in requirements 
for registration of trade- 


marks in Latin America he 
and the United States A SPECIAL BRAND OF PARAGUAYAN TEA. 








hee Desaithat, many Ses pete ae 
cases, trade-marks have guayan tea is extensively used. 

been registered by un- 

scrupulous persons before the American merchants owning them arrive on the scene. 
The latter could not bring their goods into a Latin American country without first 
buying off some sharper who had already fraudulently registered the merchant’s trade- 
mark. The difficulty, of course, arises from the fact that the one who registers the 
trade-mark first in South America is the one entitled to use it, whereas in the United 
States it is the one who actually uses the trade-mark first who is entitled to its future use. 
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Speaking of this fraudulent use of trade-marks by blackmailers who trade on the 
credulity and ignorance of North Americans, an official of the Pan American Union 
said recently: 

‘The laws on patents, copyrights, and trade-marks in Latin American countries are 
not substantially different from those in other countries outside of the United States. 
They assume generally that when a trade-mark is presented for ‘‘deposition” the one 
presenting it is the bona fide inventor or owner. Trade-marks are therefore registered 
without question. The real owner may appear later to find that he has been fraudu- 
lently done out of his property, but there is no redress for it except through the tedious 
processes of law, more tedious in Latin America than in the United States.”’ 

The methods of the trade-mark sharpers are simple. They watch for new trade- 
marks in Europe and the United States and when one appears they immediately 
register it. Later they sell out to the real owner when he wishes to register his own 
property. It is the opinion of the Pan American Union official already quoted that 
the best way for an American to proceed would be first to ascertain whether his trade- 
mark would have any value in the Spanish. Probably it would not. But assume it 
would. If it had not been fraudulently registered by some one else, the merchant 
should register it. If already stolen from him, he should adopt a new trade-mark for 
the Latin American country. 

A recent occurrence in Argentina furnishes an excellent example of the necessity 
for early registration. A prominent American automobile company found that its 
trade-mark had been registered by an unauthorized person who is now demanding a 
large sum of money for transferring the trade mark to the manufacturers, and in case 
his terms are not met he threatens to prevent the sale of the automobile. The com- 
pany therefore is compelled to choose between paying an exorbitant amount for the 
privilege of using its own mark or engaging in expensive litigation—that is, unless it 
changes the mark. 

At a meeting in Buenos Aires several years ago the Pan American Union drew up a 
plan designed to get rid of this difficulty and protect Latin American merchants as 
well as those of the United States. This convention provides for two international 
offices for the registration of trade-marks, one in Habana for the northern group and 
one in Buenos Aires for the southern group. Registration in one of these offices means 
simultaneous registration in all the countries contained in the group. The convention 
has now been ratified by enough of the countries, less one in the northern group, to 
become effective, of course after the proper legislation has been enacted in the countries 
concerned. Efforts are being made to secure the adhesion of the one more necessary. 

In many cases it would probably he greatly to the advantage of American merchants 
to have their trade-marks changed into Spanish. The Latin American, no more thar 
anyone else, likes to go into a shop and ask for an article the name of which he can not 
pronounce. For example, itis more difficult for the Latin American lady to pronounce 
‘“‘Walk-Over’’ when she wants that brand of shoes, than for the average American to 
pronounce the name of the famous Galician fortress ‘‘Przmysl.’’ The adoption of new 
trade-marks would avoid all difficulties. The South American republics are not 
manufacturing countries in the meaning of the term as used here. The persons who 
file trade-marks belonging to others therefore are not likely to have any intention to 
manufacture the goods and sell them. They register them for the purpose of black- 
mail. If new trade-marks are registered, this difficulty is obviated. 

The various offices of registration, from which full information can be secured, are: 

Argentina, La Direccion de Patentes y Marcas, Buenos Aires. 

Bolivia, Ministerio de Instruccion Publica y Fomento, Notario de Hacienda, La 
Paz. 

Brazil, Junta Commercial, Rio de Janeiro. 

Chili, Sociedad Nacional de Agricultura, Santiago. 

Colombia, Despacho de Hacienda, Bogota. 

Costa Rica, Secretaria de Fomento, San Jose. 
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Cuba, Secretaria de Agricultura, Industria, y Comercio, Habana. 

Ecuador, Ministerio de Hacienda, Quito. 

Guatemala, Secretaria de Estado en el Despacho de Fomento, Oficina de Marcas, 
Guatemala. 

Honduras, Secretaria de Fomento, Tegucigalpa. 

Mexico, Secretaria de Estado y del Despacho de Fomento, Colonizacion é Indus- 
tria, Oficina de Patentes y Marcas, Mexico City. 

Nicaragua, Ministerio de Fomento, Managua. 

Panama. Secretaria de Fomento, Ramo de Patentes y Marcas, Panama. 

Paraguay, Junta de Credito Publico, Assuncion. 

Peru, Ministerio de Fomento, Lima, or any Peruvian consulate general. 

Salvador, Oficina de Patentes, San Salvador. 

Dominican Republic, Ministerio de Fomento y Obras Publicas, Santo Domingo. 

Uruguay, Ministerio de Industrias, Trabajo é Instruccion Publica, Oficina de 
Marcas de Fabrica, Montevideo. 

Venezuela, Ministerio de Fomento, Ramo de Privilegio 0 Patentes de Industrias, 
Caracas. 


Uncle Sam Takes a Hand, is the title of an article by John Oliver 
La Gorce in the August number of the American Motorist, in which 
he gives an account of the recently inaugurated policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to make accessible to motorists the national 
parks and preserves of the country. Mr. La Gorce writes enthusias- 
tically and entertainingly as follows: 


A new note has been struck this summer, and it will sound like a flock of silver 
chimes to a lot of folks as soon as they realize what it means, for once again your 
Uncle Sam, in the person of Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, has taken 
a hand and he has worked out a plan to make the Nation’s playgrounds, including 
Yellowstone, accessible for the automobile. Likewise the time has arrived when 
the man with the medium-sized pocketbook can go into the national parks with his 
family—can go in his automobile if he has one—and live close to nature in a model 
camp for a day or a month, as he desires, at a minimum of expense. 

Already arrangements have been completed and the first of the splendid camps 
established in the Yosemite, that valley of Heaven which stretches out like a great 
jewel along the crest of the Sierra Nevada—Yosemite the beautiful it is, not only 
for its scenic wonders on bordering heights, which really beggar description, but also 
for its summer climate of sunshine and smiling skies, its days of warm, health-giving 
qualities, and its nights of cool, sleep-compelling comfort—a climate pregnant with 
all the tonic qualities in which nature excels and that is scarcely equaled and never 
surpassed by any mountain region on the face of mother earth. 

Thus your Uncle Sam makes it possible for the individual of the shallow purse to go 
into the Yosemite region and revel in the full enjoyment of its majesty, to drink in the 
grandeur of its snow-crowned crests, its splendid waterfalls, its great stands of 
thousand-year-old trees, and thus store up energy in the restful calm that permeates 
this never-to-be-forgotten valley. 

The splendid policy of throwing open the roads in our national parks to motor- 
driven vehicles goes far to compensate that war-bound army of automobilists who each 
year have been accustomed to speed over the periect ribbony miles of French high- 
ways or to climb and skid among the mountains of Switzerland, Italy, and the Tyrol. 
Those motorists who delight in the beauties of Stelvio, Simplon, and Gothard Passes, 
and the scores of other remarkable mountain ways that the European engineers have 
so skillfully wound around the peaks and crags of the higher Alps or along the shores 
of the exquisite Mediterranean, will find, through the broad-gauged policy of admitting 
automobiles to parks where the road conditions make motoring safe, an ample com- 
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VERNAL FALLS, YOSEMITE VALLEY, CAL. 


“Your Uncle Sam makes it possible for the individual of the shallow purse to go into the Yosemite 
region and revel in the full enjoyment of its majesty, to drink in the grandeur of its snow-crowned 
crests, its splendid waterfalls, its great stands of thousand-year-old trees, and thus store up energy 
in the restful calm that permeates this never-to-be-forgotton valley.’? (John Oliver La Gorce, in 
“Unele Sam Takes a Hand,” in American Motorist for August, 1915.) 
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pensation for their loss by touring in such home wonderlands as Yosemite and Yellow- 
stone, which have no European rivals for majesty and compelling beauty. 

The generally traveled roads in the Yellowstone National Park have been opened 
to the touring motorist since August 1 this season for the first time. These roads have 
hitherto been closed to motor-driven traffic because their condition did not admit of 
their joint use by the automobile and the horse. With European roads closed to all 
motor traffic except the heavy military lorry, the fighting armored roadster, and the 
dispatch rider’s motorcycle, the roads of Yellowstone are declared open to the Ameri- 
can motorist, thus making available to him a paradise manifold more charming than 
the one lost. 

Yosemite, with its incomparable high valley, known wherever joy in nature’s 
splendor is appreciated, is open to motor traffic by way of the Colterville, Big Oak 
Flat, and Wawona roads, and, with the present season, 1t becomes accessible to auto- 
mobiles on the new Tioga road, a recent and most valuable acquisition which bisects 
the park from east to west. To enter the confines of the park, the motorist is required 
to obtain a permit, which costs $5, secured from the superintendent of the park in 
Yosemite or any of the parks the tourist elects to visit. * * * 

The motor cars may not leave the authorized routes within the park, and they may 
not reach certain points along these routes in less than the time specified as that 
proper to be consumed in covering the various stretches. Thus trouble in narrow 
places can be minimized. Full information on all such points will be cheerfully 
given by the park superintendent, and automobilists who believe in the “‘live-and- 
let-live” rule are welcome. 





Selling Latin America. A Problem in International Salesmanship. What to Sell 
and How to Sell It. By William E. Aughinbaugh, M. D., LL. B., LL. M. 
Illustrated with photographs. Small, Maynard & Co., publishers. Boston, Mass. 

Among other admirable features of this book the one that must strike the reader 
most forcibly is that the author evidently knows exactly what he is writing about. 
Only many years of actual personal experience as a traveler in the countries dealt 
with could furnish the basis for a book which covers so many phases of their social, 
economic, and commercial conditions. The book evidently reflects the personal 
observations and experiences of the author, analyzed and weighed in a conservative 
and well-balanced mind. The reader is thus given in a course of about five hours of 
pleasant reading the varied information gathered in 18 years of almost constant travel, 
supplemented by statistical data culled from the latest and best sources of information. 

The first chapter, ‘‘General Remarks on Foreign Trade,’’ briefly outlines the 
economic and commercial conditions and potentialities of the countries of Latin 
America collectively. That Dr. Aughinbaugh appreciates the remarkable natural 
resources of these countries and the possibilities of their future development is evi- 
denced by paragraphs such as the following: 

‘Every one of these countries is in process of development and expansion. They 
have in profusion the things the busy world most needs. Their minesare the richest 
known toman. Some have been worked for thousands of years and are still productive. 
Their broad fields are destined to make them the granaries of the world. Their miles 
of pasture lands and their extensive acreage mean that Europe and the United States 
will depend upon them for meat. Their vast virgin forests are capable of supplying 
humanity with cabinet woods for several centuries. Their trade and imports must 
therefore increase. It is apparent that they can not diminish. We can not as a 
nation afford to remain indifferent any longer to their possibilities and opportu- 
mies, 2. *6 ee 
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“All of Latin America is in the process of awakening. They are building railways, 
making vast municipal and national improvements, exploiting their natural resources, 
modernizing their agricultural methods. The advent of the foreigner has been potent 
in raising their standard of living. * * * Each day sees some progress in this 
direction, and with a desire for more of the comforts of modern civilization—for more 
of the things which go to make up the full and complete life. This means employ- 
ment for their people—civic progress—and prosperity.” 

Following this chapter the next 18 are devoted to brief outlines of the history, 
geography, topography, economic: and commercial development, transportation 
facilities, etc., of each of the countries individually, while full details of their com- 
merce are given in tabular form in the appendix. Other chapters deal with the 
following subjects: Foreign Trade with Latin America and How it Developed; 
Methods of Doing Business; The Salesman and the Customer; Customhouses and 
Tariffs; Trad2-Marks; Finance and Credits; Packing and Shipping; Advertising; 
Reciprocity; Health Precautions. 

Especially pertinent is the chapter on reciprocity. The author shows that he has 
a clear conception of that fundamental principle of international trade that there 
must be a mutual exchange of products. The following admonition to the business 
men of the United States is both wise and timely: 

“Foreign trade to be permanent should be established on a reciprocal basis. To 
expect to ship a nation your raw or manufactured materials, receiving only in exchange 
therefor a monetary consideration, is neither equitable, sensible, nor practical. It is 
decidedly lacking in business judgment and reflects on the sincerity of the country 
endeavoring to do its trade along such lines. 

‘‘Perhaps the chief reason that European powers have obtained such a foothold in 
foreign markets is due to the fact that they take in exchange many of the crude exports 
of these lands and convert them into finished factory products. This from an economic 
standpoint is as it should be. It gives employment to the citizens of the importing 
nations, develops and maintains their merchant marine, necessitates less material 
movements in the medium of exchange in payment for goods on the part of those 
concerned in the transaction, and more firmly entrenches each in the other’s business 
and friendly relations. * * * 

“The Latin Americans—in fact no nation—will buy from us for sheer love or their 
high regard for us as a people, or even from dire necessity for that matter. Most of 
these countries achieved their independence from Spain because they refused to be 
further exploited by the mother country. It behooves us as modern and liberal- 
minded, wide-awake business men, to develop our trade in these territories so that 
our exports to each country will be paid for by the things which we import from it. 
This is not a difficult problem to solve, especially as at the present time our imports 
from them exceed the value of our exports to them by approximately $100,000,000 
yearly. This sum should represent the amount of trade expansion with the United 
States these countries will be in a position to stand on a reciprocal basis.”’ 

The author points out some of the raw products that ought to be directly and largely 
imported by the United States from several of the South American Republics, among 
them being bismuth from Peru; tin from Bolivia; wool and linseed from Argentina; 
cacao from Ecuador; fruits, etc., from Chile during the off seasons in the United 
States; alpaca from Bolivia and Peru, etc. 

Taken in its entirety the book is replete with interesting information for the general 
reader, and for anyone expecting to travel in the countries of Latin America for busi- 
ness purposes it will prove invaluable. 

G, IB, A 
Ecuador. By ©. Reginald Enock. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 375 pages. 
1914. Price, $3. 

In this work the author claims to have filled a void, as ‘‘there has been no compre- 

hensive book in English dealing with the Republic of Ecuador.’’ It is offered the 
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public as a study in ‘“‘human geography” in the field covered, a theme such as has 
been the underlying one in the author’s various works upon other lands, both in the 
present series and elsewhere. 

Naturally, a general review of the Republic is given, which includes a study of the 
prehistoric Kingdom of Quito, followed by the story of the coming of the Incas. 
Present-day development occupies about 17 pages, after which the various sections 
of the country are separately considered; these chapters are followed by data on the 
seasons and by more or less detail of the people of Ecuador. Means of communica- 
tion, such as rivers, railways, and highways, all claim the attention of the writer, 
while the Galapagos Islands come in for eight pages of description. 

Like other works of the author, the present volume is well written and highly 
entertaining, and being in many cases based on personal investigations should be widely 
read, now that Ecuador is receiving attention from foreign capital and to a lesser 
extent from the foreign traveler. Both of these interests will undoubtedly grow 
in importance as the city of Guayaquil becomes more healthful by reason of the 
extensive sanitary improvements now in progress. 

South and Central American Trade Conditions To-day. By A. Hyatt Verrill. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. New York. 255 pages. 1914. Price, $1.25. 

There are numerous manufacturers who are turning toward the great Latin American 
field, and this book will especially appeal to that class of business investigators; it 
is not intended for those already engaged in trading with the countries in question. 
The author has traveled extensively through Central and South America and is 
familiar with customs, manners, life, and languages of the people of whom he writes. 
He gives many practical facts necessary to be known by those whe would trade suc- 
cessfully with the Latins. 

The book is divided into three parts, and there are ten chapters. The latter are 
as follows: How we stand, Ignorance of conditions, Slipshod methods, Credits and 
consuls, Winning confidence, Giving the people what they want, Organization, The 
Republics and their trade, Commerce and trade. Much of the latter data has been 
supplied by Government publications, the Pan American Union and other recognized 
sources, for which the author gives due credit. 


Directory of the City of Guatemala. James Mc. Scott, Editor. 1914-15. 150 pages. 
Guatemala City, Guatemala. 

A useful handbook for those interested in the capital of Guatemala in a commercial 
way. The leading industries and business houses are given in classified order, and 
numerous attractive advertisements add to the value of the book. It is in Spanish, 
but the classified headings, some of the advertisements, and portions of the text are 
-accompanied by English translations. 


Export Trade Directory. Published by the American Exporter. 17 Battery Place. 
369 pages. 1914. Price $3 postpaid. New York. 

The pages of this volume cover a vast amount of information useful to the manu- 
facturer who wishes to know the facilities available for handling, shipping, and financ- 
ing his foreign orders. It contains a complete list of export houses, foreign buyers, 
manufacturers’ export agents, foreign exchange banks, marine insurance companies, 
export truckmen, foreign freight forwarders, etc., in all the principal United States 
ports; also foreign consulates in the United States and American consulates abroad. 
It is a book that should be in the hands of all persons interested in foreign business, and 
in studying trade and traffic in general throughout the world. 

Almanach de Gotha. Gotha: Justus Perthes. Edition 1915. 1,253 pages. Price $2.50. 

The latest edition of this very important annual comes upon the market at the be- 
ginning of the year. As in former editions, there is a wealth of general and special 


information on countless subjects. It is published in both French and German 
editions. 





Courtesy of 8. M. Johnson. 


A PREHISTORIC IRRIGATION CANAL IN NEW MENICO. 


“Tn a beautiful mountain valley, 74 miles west of Roswell, N. Mex., there exists a remarkable survival of the 
pre-Columbian period of American history,’ writes S. M. Johnson in the Engineering News. “It is a 
natural rock wall 4 feet high in places, which starts at a spring and runs along a line of gradual descent 
a distance of three-fourths of a mile. There is a groove in the top of the wall in which the water of the 
spring was conducted to irrigate a mesa. There is evidence of a prehistoric town at the terminus of the 
wall, and it is possible that the old wall was used to convey to the town its water supply. The structural 
evidence is convincing that the entire wall was built up as a deposit from the flowing water.’ According 
to the estimate of the writer, it took over 1,000 years for this wall to he formed. 
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Hazell’s Annual. Hazell, Watson & Viney. 52 Long Acre, London. 592 pages. 
Price $1. 

A record of the times. It is the thirtieth year of issue, and as the years go by each 
€dition appears to be an improvement on that of the preceding year. International 
affairs, production, commerce, communication, insurance, politics, social movements, 
statistics, and a thousand and one other important matters are treated in a compre- 
hensive manner. Every library should have this compilation upon its shelves. 


Guia Periodistica Argentina. Lerose & Montmasson, 440 Calle Larrea, Buenos Aires. 


A newspaper and magazine directory of Argentina. It lists 831 publications, and 
in many instances includes cuts of the proprietors and editors, together with short 
sketches. 


Handbook for Exporters to Argentina. By H. E. Brown and R. C. Tort. Spanish- 
American Bureau, New York. Brentano’s. 1914. 83 pages. Price $1.25. 

This is a useful little book and will be of special service to those who are contem- 
plating business relations with Argentina. The commercial laws and regulations given 
therein are of importance, and by familiarizing himself with such regulations the 
intending shipper will be saved much annoyance as well as delay. 


Official Shippers’ Guide. Compiled by E. L. Woolway, Director of the International 
Trade Developer, Chicago. 780 pages. 

A volume containing valuable information as to international trade, shipping, 
names of importers and exporters, hotel directory, passenger rates, steamship services, 
and other data together with a vast amount of advertising. Brief mention is made 
of several of the South American countries, their cities, commerce, etc. 


The Vehicle Year Book. Ware Bros. Co., publishers, Philadelphia. 1915. 


This is a comprehensive reference work for carriage, wagon, automobile, and motor- 
truck manufacturers and distributors. Many pages are devoted to a directory of 
vehicle builders in the various States of the Union, and numerous full-page illustra- 
tions of transportation in several branches add to the general interest of its several 
hundred pages. 


Artificial Waterways of the World. By A. Barton Hepburn. New York, Macmillan 
Co. 1914. 171 pages. Price, $1.25. 

The average person hardly realizes the role that both artificial and natural water- 
ways are playing in international development until its importance is specially 
pointed out. The author of the above volume reviews the great canals of the world 
and shows how they have assisted in commercial and industrial development. Just 
at this time when the Panama Canal is opening new opportunities it is quite oppor- 
tune to consider the part that other waterways have played in economic progress. 
The book presents to the reader, in lucid and concise form, the present condition of 
canals and canalized rivers of the world. There are five illustrations and several pages 
of statistics. 


Almanaque del Mensajero. Vda. de M. Sundt. Buenos Aires. 1915. 324 pages. 


An annual compilation of general information on countless subjects relating to Ar- 
gentina and its development. It is printed in the Spanish language. 


The Trautwine Engineer’s Pocket Book, Spanish Edition; translated by Alberto 
Smith, C. E. Technical Bureau, New York. 1,300 pages, 1,400 figures, 600 
tables, and 50 diagrams. Price, $5. 

This valuable compendium of technical information has been translated into 

Spanish by Alberto Smith, a Venezuelan engineer of much experience, for some time 
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Professor of Physics and Mathematics at the University of Caracas. 
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edition follows the original English text in the order and names of the various 
chapters, and should prove a vaJuable volume to engineers and manufacturers 
and exporters of products of a technical nature, conducting business with Spanish- 
speaking countries, and to those who are desirous of learning the technical terms 


and phrases in this language. 





REPORTS RECEIVED UP TO AUGUST 15, 1915.! 








Title. Date. Author. 
BRAZIL. 
Issuance of Brazilian paper treasury bonds.......-..=--.-------- May 20! A. L. M. Gottschalk, consul 
general, Rio de Janeiro. 
CHILE. 
Chileamibud cet: forsl Olgas sae Sse ok ee eee eee eases June 18 | L. J. Keena, consul general, 
Valparaiso. 
Coal. List of dealers in Iquique and Antofagasta............... adOzeeee Thomas W. Voetter, consul, 
Antofagasta. 
Statisvicsrofmitralepn dus thy eee ee eee eee Eee Eee eee eee eer July 1 Do. 
COLOMBIA. 
imeneasedaschooltajtemc ance yeere eee eran ene June 21 Isaac A. Manning, consul, 
ies Barranquilla. 
Cottonsyarngin’ Colombia eee ese seeeer eee eee eer eee ereer ee ereeee June 22 Do. 
DISCUS TONNE OOMMNPRIN, 4s choo sanesucosccnccnneucescasocauaceus scOOscoce Do. 
@ommerceandtindustriesstorn 9 14ee sens ene eee eee eee June 30 | Ross Hazeltine, consul, Car- 
tagena. 
MoletPRepalkationsess- wscee ea ee Sse ae Bee ee eee ee eee ee July 10 Do. 
Sewaneema chinesete saree eee ek ie erat eS Ee ices ELOISE Red O ea Do. 
Among Ayayel eyactanyonantAtoya UPVOY WOE eo ce Sccococcmbecsceseceocoee July 14 Do. 
A VDEWNILERS Se Slat eee Se Sse) eae Passe a HST Se ee Ree EON ee eee OeS July 15 Do. 
GColombiankcattleynid eseeese tees ee ee ne eee eee ener eee eee eee seed Obs see Do. 
CUBA 
eAmericamishoessiny Cull aaee seer ae error ee sero ae eer July 12) P. Merrill Griffith, consul, 
Santiago. 
Sugar a chin enyas aos pee ter acct Esse ee Se CEO Eee July 13 Do. 
, MEXICO. 
(CEOS S58 Sede Scar E Ren BERS ES So oUSSCHS BEoE cine SO BarabS May 7 | Thomas H. Bevan, vice con- 
sul in charge, Tampico. 
Crude oil shipments for March and April, 1915..................- May 8 Do. 
Credit treatment of customers in Mexico by American houses...-|...do-.-.--. Do. 
MiaiG lair Grayate ee ek Nt ere meets meee ene a nara eimn 24 Serer ae ane ears May 12 | H.C. Coen, consul, Durango. 
Imports at port of Ensenada, first six months of 1915..........-- July 15 | Claude E. Guyant, consul, 
Ensenada. 
PANAMA. 
Horeigmicommerceweanamartor Ol bees seen e er eae en eeee eee July 7 | A. G. Snyder, consul general, 
Panama. 
Hlectricpowersingtherdisiricieessseseeee eee eee eer ree eer eer ere July 10 Do. 
Washington bank opens branch at Cristobal............-.....--- July 12 Frederick L. Herron, vice 
consul, Colon. 
PARAGUAY. 
Productionvot yerbapmatey a umin a9 4p eee ee June 20} Samuel Hamilton Wiley, 
consul, Asuncion. 
VENEZUELA. 
Coffee exports from Maracaibo for last eleven fiscal years... ..-.- July 4) George Kenneth Donald, 








consul, Maracaibo. 





1 This does not represent a complete list of the reports made by the consular officers in Latin America, 
but merely those that are supplied to the Pan American Union as likely to be of service to this organization. 





The new ARMOUR PACKING PLANT was opened on July 3 
with impressive ceremonies. The President of the Republic and 
many high officials inspected the plant in full operation. It is 
-situated near the city of La Plata, and was erected at a cost of 
$3,500,000. It employs at present 1,300 men, which number will 
gradually be increased to 6,000. It has a daily killing capacity of 
1,200 cattle, 2,500 sheep, and 1,000 hogs. It is fully equipped in all 
departments and will greatly stimulate the cattle raising industry.—— 
Mr. W. G. Davis, Director of the NATIONAL METEOROLOGICAL 
BUREAU, has resigned his position after 31 years of service, and 
Mr. George O. Wiggins has been appointed director ad interim.— 
The exports of WHEAT, CORN, and OATS from the Argentine 
Republic during the first half of 1915 showed the following increases 
as compared with the same period of 1914: 2,278,338 tons of wheat 
were exported, as compared with 860,241 tons during the same 
period of 1914; 1,517,298 tons of corn, against 1,250,221 tons in first 
half of 1914; 477,681 tons of oats, against 327,804 tons for same period 
of 1914. The new corn crop is being rapidly bought up and con- 
siderable quantities of it are now ready for export. The Secretary 
of the Treasury has authorized the expenditure of the necessary 
funds for the construction of various LIGHTHOUSES along the 
Patagonian coast, and for the proper illumination of the ports of 
Deseado, Santa Chu, and Gallegos. Proposals have been sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of Agriculture by a North American syndicate 
for the construction of three large GRAIN ELEVATORS at Rosario, 
Bahia Blanca, and Buenos Aires. Representatives of the syndicate 
are now collecting data on the production of cereals and other 
necessary statistics.——A recent law authorizes the executive power 
to expend the sum of 100,000 pesos (peso = $0.4246) in acquiring the 
house and grounds at Yapeyu, where GEN. SAN MARTIN was born. 
The house will be restored and preserved as a monument of national 
eratitude. During the first half of the year 1915 the Bank of 
- the Argentine Nation made LOANS to FARMERS exceeding the 
sum of 12,000,000 pesos. A large majority of the loans were placed 
in the Provinces of Buenos Aires, Corrientes, and Entre Rios.—— 
On August 2 the NEW STATION of Retiro, of the Argentine Central 
Railway, will be opened for public traffic. One of the ceremonies 
attendant upon the opening of the new building will be the delivery 
of the keys by the railway officials to the President of the Republic, 
that he may open the doors as the kings opened the gates of the cities 
they visited in feudal times. The MONUMENT to Gen. Juan 
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Esteban Pedernera, erected in Mercedes, Province of San Luis, was 
unveiled on July 9, with appropriate ceremonies. The fiftieth 
annniversary of the founding of the GALICIAN COLONY in Chubut 
was celebrated on July 28, one of the most notable features of the 
celebration being the laying of the corner stone for the erection of a 
large statue in the public square of Rawson, to mark the place where 
the Galicians first established themselves——The RAILWAY line 
from Pichinal to Oran was completed for traffic on July 11, and 
opens up one of the most fertile valleys of the Province of Salta, 
hitherto little known.—Large deposits of COPPER and SULPHUR 
have been discovered in the Province of Mendoza. They were 
found at an elevation of over 6,000 feet above sea level, and are 
reported to be very pure.——During the five years from 1909 to 1913 
the EXPORTS OF ALFALFA, classified as hay (pasto seco) from the 
Argentine Republic aggregated 163,731 tons, valued at 2,358,208 
Argentine gold pesos, 126,751 tons of which, valued at 1,805,497 
pesos, went to Brazil. The exports in 1913 amounted to 32,346 
tons, valued at 312,590 Argentine gold pesos, as compared with 
21,912 tons, valued at 235,481 pesos, exported in 1914. In 1913 
the exports of alfalfa to Brazil consisted of 27,520 tons, valued at 
266,367 pesos. 








Permanent construction work on the QUIACA TO TUPIZA RAIL- 
WAY, the unfinished portion of which consists of a gap of 91 kilome- 
ters between the Argentine and Bolivian sections, was commenced in 
July last by a French company which proposes to complete the work 
for a consideration of £900,000. As an evidence of its good faith and 
of its ability to comply with the provisions of its contract, the com- 
pany referred to has deposited with the Bolivian Government a guar- 
anty fund of £100,000. The completion of the railway is urgently 
needed in order to facilitate international trade between Bolivia and 
the Argentine Republic and for the purpose of giving Bolivia a direct 
rail outlet from La Paz and connecting points to Buenos Aires. The 
Government of Bolivia also proposes to build a railway from Tupiza to 
Antocha, a distance of 100 kilometers, thereby establishing a short 
rail route between Quiaca and Antofagasta, Chile, via Uyuni, Bolivia. 
The completion of these railways will put Buenos Aires in rail com- 
munication with the principal Departments of Bolivia and will open 
up a new route for exports of tin, copper, wolfram, and other mineral 
products of Bolivia, permitting at the same time the importation into 
the Republic from Argentina of cereals, machinery, and manu- 
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factured goods.——A commission of geologists recently began an in- 
vestigation of the PETROLEUM deposits of the Republic situated 
in the Province of Yacuiba, Department of Tarija.——The prefect of 
the Department of Oruro has contracted for the PAVING of the 
streets of that city.——A party of three experienced mountain climbers 
recently ascended the highest point of the ILLIMANI peak, the height 
of which is estimated at 6,410 meters (21,686 feet), took photographs 
and unfurled a flag on the summit of the mountain.——An executive 
decree of June 29, 1915, extends the MORATORIUM of December 31, 
1914, until the end of the present year.——The ANTIALCOHOLIC 
LEAGUE of Bolivia, the headquarters of which are in the city of 
La Paz, is making an active propaganda throughout the Republic 
with the object of ameliorating the evils arising out of the use of strong 
drink. The League has organized clubs in the principal industrial and 
commercial centers of the country and proposes to carry on in the 
Aymara, Quechua, and Castilian languages an active propaganda 
against the liquor traffic—The editors of the COMMERCIAL 
GUIDE of Bolivia have been authorized by the Treasury Department 
of the Bolivian Government to insert in the publication referred to the 
laws on patents and trade-marks, land, immigration, legalization of 
documents, etc., a comparison of the text of these laws to be made by 
officials of the treasury department in order to insure accuracy.—— 
The first issue of the new illustrated MONTHLY MAGAZINE entitled 
“Hl Explorador” (The Scout), published in Oruro by the boy scouts 
as a journal of propaganda, bears date of August 6, 1915.——During 
the first half of 1915 the earnings of the National BANK of Bolivia in 
the seven offices which it maintains in the Republic, amounted to 
308,358.82 bolivianos (1 boliviano = $0.389).——The exports of TIN 
during the first half of 1915 amounted to 10,792,201 kilos valued at 
13,712,236.11 bolivians——An ANCIENT BRIDGE over the Pil- 
comayo River, supposed to have been constructed by the Incas, has 
been discovered by an exploration party of Bolivian officials in the 
vicinity of Tinguipaya. The structure is reported to be 12 meters 
wide and 18 meters long, and is located in one of the wildest and most 
inaccessible regions of that part of Bolivia.——A New York MINING 
and ore purchasing company has requested samples of Bolivian ores 
for analysis, and if results are satisfactory contemplates extending its 
business into that territory. 





On June 30 last the President of the Republic read a MESSAGE 
to the Brazilian Congress in which he reviewed the financial and 
economic conditions of the country and suggested measures intended 
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for the betterment of the same. The Executive stated that since 
December 15, 1914, the treasury has disbursed on account of govern- 
mental expenditures pertaining to the last fiscal year 18,072 contos 
gold and 138,522 contos paper (gold conto=$546; paper conto = 
about $250). The revenues from January to April, 1915, amounted 
to 13,725 contos gold and 96,904 contos, paper, or an excess of 3,000 
contos over the amount of the expenditures estimated in the budget. 
The President recommends the desirability of increasing Brazilian 
commerce with Mediterranean and oriental ports, and suggests plans 
for encouraging the rubber, cacao, sugar, skins, hides, cotton, and 
cattle industries of the nation, as well as for the establishment and 
operation of packing houses. <A plan is proposed to facilitate the 
circulation of treasury notes issued by the Bank of Brazil at par and 
guaranteed by the State to the amount of £4,000,000. Reference is 
made to the difficulties encountered in carrying on the commerce of 
Brazil in the South Pacific, especially with Chile, due to the lack of 
sufficient ships, and suggestions are made as to the manner of over- 
coming same. Brazil's export trade of Paraguayan tea js considered, 
and recommendations are made as to the manner of increasing the 
exports of this important product. President Braz has submitted 
to Congress the proposed Federal BUDGET for 1916. The receipts 
are estimated at 114,082 contos gold and 350,693 contos paper, 
and the expenditures 72,088 contos gold and 418,155 contos 
paper.—New deposits of bituminous COAL have been discovered 
in the Tuberao district, State of Santa Catharina. Tests of this coal 
have shown it to be a fuel of excellent quality. Hitherto the coal of 
this section has been mined from the Rio Bonito beds near Minas. 
Generally speaking, the coal of this district is found at a depth of 
about 190 meters, in veins of a width of a little over 4 meters, the 
thickness varying from 30 centimeters to 3 meters. The coal meas- 
ures of Santa Catharina extend into the States of Rio Grande and 
Parana, but the deposits in the latter State have so far proven to be 
of little commercial value. The thickness of some of the Tuberao 
coal veins is reported to be about 10 feet. According to press 
reports a French navigation company proposes to use four steamers 
in the transportation of Brazilian REFRIGERATED MEATS to 
France. One of the large shoe factories in Rio de Janeiro has sent 
prices and samples of SHOES to the war department of the French 
Government, with an offer to furnish 50,000 pairs monthly for the 
use of the army.———The committee of finance of the House of 
Deputies of the Brazilian Congress has approved a bill which post- 
pones until December 31, 1916, the EXCHANGE OF BANK NOTES 
at the Conversion Bank.——For the purpose of encouraging the 
systematic cultivation of COCONUT palms and the exportation of 
copra the Government of Brazil has granted certain privileges to 
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Machado & Christophe, provided they submit a report to the depart- 
ment of agriculture before the end of 1915, givme detailed informa- 
tion as to the present area under palm cultivation, the most appro- 
priate variety of palm to be planted, and the best methods of 
cultivation to be adopted. The firm proposes to establish a copra 
factory to deal with the output of at least 3,000 hectares (7,413 
acres) of coconut plantations. The department of agriculture will 
endeavor to obtain free entry of the machinery necessary for the 
success of the enterprise, and recommends the granting of a five- 
year bounty of 30 reis per kilo of copra exported and 60 reis per kilo 
of coconut oil exported up to a maximum value of about $10,000 
per annum. Similar terms may be extended to any other applicant 
at the discretion of the Government. 
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By a decree of May of the present year the Government of Chile 
has ordered navigation companies which solicit COAL in Chilean 
ports for vessels under a belligerent flag that desire to sail direct to 
European ports, to make, as a guaranty of the proper destination 
of the fuel, a deposit of £5 for each ton of coal loaded, without preju- 
dice to the lability established in supreme decree of December 15, 
1914. The deposit shall be returned on presentation of a certificate 
showing the arrival of the vessel at its declared destination within a 
reasonable time, which, in each case, shall be determined by the 
maritime authority. The practical SCHOOL OF AGRICUL- 
TURE of Chillan, which is located 2 kilometers to the north of the 
city of the same name, was founded in 1887. The school is divided 
into three principal sections, one of which treats of general agricul- 
ture, another covers the subjects of arboriculture and horticulture, 
and another deals with grape culture, the manufacture and storage of 
wines, etc. During the school year 1914-15 there was an attendance 
of 65 pupils at this school, nearly all of whom will, within a short 
time, be engaged in active agricultural work in the southern part of 
Chile. Preliminary steps have been taken toward the organization 
of a Latin American WORKMEN’S CONGRESS to be held in San- 
tiago, Chile, durmg the latter part of the present year, the exact 
date not having. yet been fixed. Invitations to participate in this 
congress have been sent to representatives of labor organizations in 
all of the Latin American Republics. A recent law enacted by 
the Chilean Congress concerning IRRIGATION WORKS appro- 
priated 16,000,000 pesos, paper currency (paper peso=about $0.20), 
for the construction of irrigation ditches in the southern zone of the 
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Republic. Before beginning construction work a careful study of 
the survey of the land will be made, the sum of 400,000 paper pesos 
having been set aside for this purpose.——The President of the 
Republic, in accord with the recommendations of the Council of 
State, submitted to the National Congress on June 14 last, the pro- 
posed BUDGET of expenses for 1916, amounting to 196,215,040.31 
pesos, paper, and 72,776,725.54 pesos, gold, divided as follows: 
Department of Interior, 52,845,688.70 pesos, paper, and 463,400 
pesos, gold; foreign relations, 336,349.84 pesos, paper, and 
1,079,869.01 pesos, gold; worship, 1,470,691.84 pesos, paper; justice, 
9,572,306.63 pesos, paper; public instruction, 32,373,404.05 pesos, 
paper, and 223,212.65 pesos, gold; treasury, 15,509,931.05 pesos, 
paper, and 51,773,899.96 pesos, gold; war, 36,402,364.50 pesos, paper, 
and 139,403.50 pesos, gold; marine, 17,953,927.79 pesos, paper, and 
19,014,423.70 pesos, gold; industry and public works, 24,735,025.75 
pesos, paper, and 80,683.31 pesos; gold, and railways, 3,651,150 pesos, 
paper, and 1,833.33 pesos, gold. The total of the budget in paper 
currency, the gold peso having been reduced to the paper peso 
equivalent at the rate of 200 per cent, is 341,768,491.39 pesos, paper 
currency. According to statistics compiled by the Bureau of 
Public Works of the Government of Chile, there were in the Republic 
in 1913 INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS to the number of 
6,215, with a capital of 529,393,486 pesos, paper currency (paper 
peso=$0.20 approximately). The Provinces having the largest 
number of industrial concerns were: Santiago, 1,232; Valparaiso, 
658; Valdivia, 477; Llanquihue, 421; Concepcion, 382; Coquimbo, 
281; Nuble, 250; Cautin, 241; Aconcagua, 215, and Linares, 206. “All 
of the other Provinces of the country had less than 200 manufacturing 
concerns. The number of workmen employed in the manufacturing 
industries of Chile at the time mentioned was 80,697, of which 53,559 
were men, 20,409 women, and 6,729 children. Included in these 
numbers are 2,440 foreigners.——Arrangements have been made to 
expend in the sanitation of the northern ports of the Republic the 
sum of 1,600,000 pesos, paper currency, 700,000 pesos of which will 
be spent at Antofagasta for sewers and 900,000 pesos for sewers and 
potable water at Arica, Tocopilla, and Taltal.—The station of enol- 
ogy of the Government of Chile has sent a circular to the grape growers 
and WINE manufacturers of the country requesting the submission 
of adequate samples of wines in order to enable that station to con- 
tinue the systematic, scientific, and practical study. of Chilean wines 
commenced by it several years ago. Land to the value of $40,000, 
American gold, has been purchased by the Chilean Government at 
San Bernardo, near Santiago, for the installation of SHOPS of the 


Chilean railways. The estimated expenditures amount to $3,650,000, 
American gold. 
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On July 20, 1915, the regular sessions of the NATIONAL CON- 
GRESS were inaugurated, and the following officers elected : Senate— 
José Maria Gonzalez Valencia, president; Nemesio Camacho, first 
vice president; and Alejandro Garcia, second vice president. _House— 
Rafael Quijano Gomez, president, and Diego Mendoza Pérez and 
Luis V. Gonzalez, first and second vice presidents, respectively.—— 
The proposed BUDGET of receipts and expenditures for the present 
fiscal year, submitted by the Minister of Finance to the National 
Congress, estimates the revenues at $11,900,000 gold, and the dis- 
bursements at $16,389,487 gold.——A recent executive decree reor- 
ganizes the National INTENDANCY OF CHOCO, dividing same for 
administrative purposes into the provinces of Atrato and San Juan, 
the first being formed of the municipalities of Bagadé6, El Carmen 
Negua, El! Litoral, Riosucio, and Quibd6é, and the second of the 
municipalities of Baudé, Condoto, Sipi, Tadé, Novita, and Itsmina. 
The political divisions known as the “‘Comisarias” of Uraba and 
Jurad6 are eliminated, and the territory composing same added to 
the province of Atrato. The judicial and electoral divisions remain 
unchanged——An ANTHROPOMETRIC BUREAU in charge of 
José V. Restrepo has been opened at Medellin.——Construction has 
been commenced at Manizales on a building intended for the housing 
of ORPHANS.—tThe Colombian College of Languages, in honor of 
the CENTENARY OF CERVANTES, has arranged for competitive 
essays among Colombian writers on the influence of Cervantes on 
Colombian literature, the prize to be an object of art contributed by 
the President of the Repubhc.——The Government of Venezuela 
has commissioned the Colombian jurist, Dr. Fernando Garayito, to 
revise the FISCAL CODE of that country.——The National Execu- 
tive has issued a decree in COMMEMORATION of the Colombian 
patriot, Juan Antonio Pardo, whose centenary was recently cele- 
brated in the capital of the Republic——A high power WIRELESS 
station has just been inaugurated on San Andres Island——A 
BUST of Col. Antonio Ricaurte, the hero of San Mateo, has been 
unveiled at Villa Leiva.——An interesting part of the program of 
the NATIONAL CELEBRATION in Bogota was the transfer of the 
remains of the hero of independence, Gen. Antonio Obando, from the 
premises of his descendants to the national cemetery. The plans 
of La Magdalena, the NEW COLOMBIAN CITY which will soon be 
built on the Girardot Railway near Esperanza station, have been 
made. The climate of the region in which the new town is to be 
situated is excellent, and the town site is very desirable from a 
hygienic standpoint.——The central office of the Medellm TELE- 
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PHONE Co. was opened to public traffic on July 1, 1915. The instal- 
lation is one of the best in the Republic.——A German subject has 
offered to lend the Department of Antioquia funds for the construc- 
tion of the proposed GOVERNMENT PALACE to be erected in 
Medellin. The building is to be large enough to accommodate all 
the departmental offices. Dr. Jorge Vargas Suarez has been com- 
missioned by the Academy of Medicine of Colombia to secure informa- 
tion on the subjects to be piesented to the Pan American SCIENTIFIC 
CONGRESS, which will meet in Washington at the close of the 
present year. Dr. Emilio Ferrero, Minister of Public Instruction, 
Alberto Borda, and Tanco and Diodoro Sanchez compose the organiz- 
ing board of the engineering contest which is to be held in connection 
with said congress.——On July 20 last the COLOMBIAN RED 
CROSS was organized in the palace of the President, thanks to the 
action of the National Medical Congress which met in Medellin in 
1913. The President of the Republic and the Archbishop of Colombia 
have been elected honorary presidents of the organization.——At 
the beginning of the present month ‘E] Diario Nacional,’ a new 
daily EVENING NEWSPAPER, edited by Dr. Enrique Olaya 


Herrera, began to circulate in Bogota. 








A recent executive decree has been issued requirmg persons who 
export GOLD BULLION, extracted from the mines of the Republic, 
to deposit in the National Stamp Office of the department of finance 
before the exportation is made, an amount sufficient to cover the 
export tax of 15 per cent levied on the value of exports of gold 
bullion. The Government of Costa Rica has agreed with the 
Bankers Trust Co. and the Irving National Bank of New York City, 
subject to the approval of Congress, to open a jomt CREDIT account 
in said banks for a period of nine months from July, 1915, of an 
amount not to exceed $250,000, the Government to use said funds 
exclusively for the payment of merchandise imported or to be im- 
ported into the country. On the expiration of the nine months re- 
ferred to, the Government will refund to the banks the amount of the 
credit used, plus the interest and commission agreed upon under the 
terms of the contract.——Sr. Don Julio Acosta Garcia has been ap- 
pointed by President Gonzalez Secretary of FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
and Licentiate Enrique Pinto Fernandez, secretary of fomento (pro- 
motion).——The Congress of Costa Rica has enacted a law making 
April 11 of each year a NATIONAL HOLIDAY in honor of the patriot 
soldier, Juan Santamaria, and in remembrance of the battle of 
Rivas. The following municipalities have been authorized by Con- 
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gress to contract LOANS. El Paraiso, province of Cartago, up to 
6,000 colones (colon =$0.465), at an interest not greater than 12 per 
cent per annum; La Union, province of Cartago, not to exceed 15,000 
colones for a term of five years, at a maximum rate of interest of 12 
per cent annually, the proceeds of the loan to be used for the installation 
of an ELECTRIC light and power plant; Santo Domingo de Heredia, 
up to 25,000 colones, at a rate of interest not greater than 10 per 
cent per annum, the proceeds to be used in the construction of a 
MARKET.——According to press reports the harvest of cereals, 
especially of MAIZE AND RICE, in Costa Rica will be very abundant 
during the present year. Estimates of the production of the rice 
crop of the country show that it will be double and perhaps treble 
that of last year, due to a bountiful yield and increased plantings.—— 
The stipulation in the contract made by the Government of Costa 
Rica on June 27, 1914 with the Pacific Coconut Co. (Compania de 
Cocales del Pacifico), providing for the establishment within a year 
of a TRANSPORTATION SERVICE at least every 10 days between 
Golfo Dulce and Puntarenas, with ports of call at Las Agujas, El 
Pozo, La Uvita, and Naranjo Cove, has been extended until June 27, 
1916. Twenty horsepower gasoline launches, with a _ registered 
capacity of not less than 15 tons, are to be used in this service-—— 
The Florida Ice & Farm Co. has established agencies for the manu- 
facture and sale of ICE at Puntarenas and Guanacaste. Accord- 
ing to press reports a large tract of virgin LAND, situated on the 
Atlantic coast of the Republic, was recently sold by a Costarican 
landowner to a syndicate of New York capitalists ——An executive 
decree of July 20 authorizes the use of a special issue of postage 
STAMPS on and after August 1, 1915, in payment of short postage. 
These stamps are of denominations of 2, 4, 8, 10, and 20 centimos.—— 
Investigations and experimental work show that a considerable por- 
tion of the Republic of Costa Rica is adapted to the cultivation of 
WHEAT, and especially is this true of the valleys of the high plateaus 
where wheat, rye, and barley grow luxuriantly and produce excellent 
yields. With the object of encouraging the cultivation of wheat in 
the country a bill has been introduced into Congress providing for 
the payment of bounties to persons engaged in the cultivation of this 
cereal. 
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On and after September 10, 1915, shipments of PATENT MEDI- 
CINES should not be sent to Cuba without being labeled in accord- 
ance with the provisions of article 46 of the pharmacy rules and 
regulations now in force, which prescribe that the formulas of foreign 
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pharmaceutical specialties, before being placed on sale, shall be 
submitted to the Board of Health by agents or importers, and their 
sale will not be authorized unless the following requisites are com- 
plied with: (a) Indicate on the labels the name of the components 
to which the remedy owes its medicinal properties; (b) indicate at the 
same time on the labels the name of the pharmacist authorized in 
the country in which the medicine was manufactured. All pharma- 
ceutical specialties, therefore, which after September 10 of the present 
year are exported to the Republic without fulfilling the requirements 
referred to will subject the importer to the penalties imposed by law. 
After the date mentioned patent medicines which have not fulfilled 
these requirements, unless it can be shown that they were exported 
from the country of origin prior to September 10, 1915, can not be 
sold in the Republic. Juan Pedro Bero, a Cuban SUGAR planter, 
has sold to American capitalists the central Conchita sugar planta- 
ation of Matanzas, and the Asuncion sugar central of Pinar del Rio, 
for a consideration of $3,500,000, of which $1,800,000 is reported to 
have been paid in cash and an agreement made to liquidate the 
balance within a year. The Conchita sugar central is well equipped 
with modern machinery and produces about 300,000 bags of sugar 
per annum.——The gross receipts of the HAVANA ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY for the first half of 1915 were $2,751,374, as compared 
with $2,675,455 during the same period of 1914. The net receipts 
of this company for the first half of 1915 were $1,019,643, as com- 
pared with $791,151 during the same months of 1914. A recent 
executive decree extends for four years the contract between the 
Government and the NATIONAL BANK OF CUBA, and reduces 
the bank’s commission to one-eighth of 1 per cent.——An effort is 
being made by the Agricultural Department of the Government of 
Cuba to extend the cultivation of RICE in that Republic. That this 
cereal thrives in certain parts of the island is proven by the results 
obtained by Ernesto Perez de la Riva, who has a rice plantation, 
consisting of 280 caballerias (9,333 acres), at Melena del Sur provided 
with irrigation ditches, and having hulling and polishing machinery 
capable of handling an output of 800 quintals (81,120 pounds) of 
rice daily. The crop from this plantation amounts to not less than 
96,000 quintals (9,734,400 pounds) per annum.——The Secretary of 
Agriculture has authorized the governor of the Province of Pinar 
del Rio to issue to Francisco Nodarse and Carlos M. Velez titles 
to the iron and copper MINES called ‘‘ America” and ‘ Encarna- 
cion.””——Ramon Ruiz has requested permission of the Department 
of Public Works to install an electric hght and power plant at Carta- 
gena. Under date of July 22, 1915, the Secretary of the Treasury 
issued a statement showing that up to that time the value of CUBAN 
COINAGE amounted to $5,248,190, consisting of $1,840,000 in gold 
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pieces, $3,167,000 in silver, and $241,190 in nickels. The expenses 
of coinage were $105,452.10. The total cost of coming and purchase 
of precious metals amounted to $3,186,033. There was but little 
profit on the gold, but the silver, which cost $1,250,000 in the market, 
amounted when coined to $3,400,000..\The contract for the con- 
struction of a BRIDGE over the San Luis River in the Province of 
Matanzas has been awarded to Snare & Triest, of New York City. 
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The law enacted by Congress on July 26, 1913, authorizing the 
Executive power to withdraw from the Guarantee Trust Co. of New 
York funds of the Dominican Government amounting to $1,816,000 
for expenditure on sundry PUBLIC WORKS, has been modified so 
as to eliminate the item providing for the disbursement of $250,000 in 
the construction of a railway from Salcedo to Moca, and making 
that sum available for the following purposes: The building of a 
switch on the Central Dominican Railway, $80,000; the construction 
of a bridge over the Ozama River, $50,000; and the building of public 
highways, $120,000. Centrifugal pumps have been installed in 
the IRRIGATION zone of the district of Monte Christy, along the 
banks of the Yaque River, which have a combined pumping capacity 
of 18,600 gallons of water per minute. The district referred to is one 
of the richest sections of the Republic, and where irrigation is used 
the soil never fails to produce abundant crops of sugar-cane, tobacco, 
and other staple products.——It is estimated that the SUGAR 
plantations of the Republic will produce during the present year 
263,040,000 pounds of sugar, or 22,308,160 pounds more than in 
1914. Preliminary steps have been taken looking to the comple- 
tion of the unbuilt sections of the proposed AUTOMOBILE ROAD 
between Santiago de los Caballeros and Puerto Plata, a distance of 
50 kilometers, the approximate cost of which would be $10,500. 
On the Puerto Plata side of the selected route 12 kilometers have 
already been built to the Bogaert plantation, and a considerable 
stretch of the road on the Santiago side could be put in condition 
to be used at a slight expense. The road is to be at least 3 meters 
wide and is not to have grades exceeding 6 per cent. A plan is also 
being considered concerning the construction of an electric line 
between these two points to be operated with power obtained from 
the hydroelectric plant now building at La Angostura.——A 
SAWMILL has been installed by Campele & Co. at La Barca, district 
of Monte Christy——A LIGHTHOUSE has been installed at Playa 
de Muerto, and work has commenced on the lighthouses to be erected 
at Cabo Engafio and Altovelo.—According to press reports a com- 
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pany has been organized to establish a new SUGAR CENTRAL, 
under the name of San José, in the Province of Santo Domingo. 
Congress has placed at the disposal of the President of the Republic 
the sum of $600 to be used as a Government contribution in the 
publication of works on PSYCHOLOGY, logic, and speeches and 
lectures of Eugenio M. Hostos. The municipal council of the city 
of Santo Domingo received bids on August 17, 1915, for the recon- 
struction of the municipal ELECTRIC light and power plant of the 
federal capital. The council proposes to expend $40,000 annually 
in liquidating the cost of this work until capital and interest are 
paid. Licentiate Armando Rodriguez, formerly attorney general 
of the Dominican Republic, has published a physical, political, and 
historical GEOGRAPHY of Santo Domingo and Haiti which has 
been adopted for use as a textbook in the public graded schools. 
A new PUBLICATION entitled ‘‘El Disco”? (The Disk) has been 
established at San Francisco de Macoris, and a daily paper, under 
the name of ‘‘La Nacion”’ (The Nation), was founded in the city of 
Santo Domingo in July last. The Dominican engineer, Octavio A, 
Acevedo, has been appointed to represent the Dominican Republic 
at the International Congress of ENGINEERING, which will be held 
in San Francisco in September, 1915. 




















An executive decree of July 10 last convoked CONGRESS in 
regular session at Quito on August 10, 1915. Since the begin- 
ning of the European war there has been a considerable falling off 
in the exports of VEGETABLE IVORY or tagua, much of which 
formerly went to Germany. With the object of increasing these 
exports to something like their normal quantity, steps have been 
taken by interested persons in the Province of Manabi, where most of 
this product is gathered, to change the fixed export tariff of 4 and 
6 centavos per kilo, at present levied on unshelled and shelled ivory 
nuts, respectively, to a fixed percentage of the Guayaquil market 
price of vegetable ivory, the shipments to be restricted to sacks con- 
taining 100 kilos. At arecent meeting of the municipal council 
of the city of Guayaquil a plan was discussed concerning the estab- 
lishment of PUBLIC BATHS at some convenient place in that 
municipality, either along the banks of the Rio Guayas, the beaches 
of the Estero Salado, or at some suitable place in the suburbs of the 
city. The Estero Salado, a branch of the Gulf near the port of Guay- 
aquil, seemed to be considered a favorable location, provided proper 
drainage, the clearing and filling up of lowlands along and in the 
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vicinity of its shores, could be accomplished, but definite action in 
the matter was postponed until some future time. The following 
Ecuadorian STUDENTS are studying in scientific and technical 
schools in France at the expense of the Government: Luis Espinosa 
Tamayo, Carlos Sanchez, Ernesto Molestina, and Pedro Pablo Eguez 
Baquerizo. A NEWSPAPER entitled ‘El Centinela’’ (The 
Sentinel) has been founded in Loja under the management 
of Dr. Hector Leonidas Carrion. Work on. the new HOS- 
PITAL at Loja was recently commenced by the board of 
charities of that city. The President of the Republic has 
appointed Don Atanasio Zaldumbide MINISTER of war and 
marine. A MONUMENT is to be erected at Latacunga in honor 
of the Ecuadorian philanthropist and educator, Vicente Leon. Suffi- 
cient funds have been collected for this purpose, and the committee 
in charge of the matter proposes to place the order for the monument 
with reputable artists who will complete the construction .of same 
without delay. “Hl Progreso,’ an important publication of 
Cuenca, states that the minister of public works has decided to 
immediately commence the building of a bridge over the Azogues 
River and will complete the roadbed of the Cuenca RAILWAY 
between Biblian and Tambo. The Ambato railway, which will con- 
nect the Guayaquil & Quito Railroad with the far eastern territory 
of Ecuador, has extended its track 35 kilometers and is steadily 
advancing in the construction work of the line. The third anni- 
versary of the founding in Guayaquil of the Sucre SOCIETY OF 
MUSIC was celebrated on July 8 last with an extensive program of 
instrumental and vocal music. The object of the society is to encour- 
age the study of instrumental and vocal music in the city of Guaya- 
quil. Dr. Carlos M. Tobar Borgofio has been commissioned to 
prepare hygienic rules and regulations applicable to the city of 
Guayaquil, and to require the installation of toilets in private houses 
in that city in accordance with the provisions of the sanitary code. 
Drs. Ricardo Villavicencio and Ponce and Francisco Cousin 
have been appointed by the municipal council of Guayaquil as 
delegates to the First National MEDICAL CONGRESS of Ecuador, 
which will meet in Guayaquil from the 9th to the 16th of October, 
1915. 
































President Manuel Estrada Cabrera has appointed the following 
persons to act on the BOUNDARY COMMISSION with Honduras: 
Claudio Urrutia, chief engineer; Felipe Rodriguez, Domingo Conde, 
Florencio Santizo, Salvador Castillo, and Eugenio Rosal, assistants; 
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and Licentiate Marcial Pren, legal adviser.——The faculty of medicine 
and pharmacy of Guatemala, by order of its board of directors, advises 
that on and after September 25, 1915, sales of all remedies or PAT- 
ENT MEDICINES that have not complied with the requirements of 
article 26 of decree No. 621, are prohibited in the Republic. The 
decree referred to requires foreigners who desire to sell special secret 
remedies in Guatemala to apply to the board of directors of the 
faculty of medicine and pharmacy for an examination of said remedies, 
and if the board considers such medicines desirable it will authorize 
their sale, withholding the secrets of their preparation. A list of 
remedies, the sale of which has been authorized by the faculty of medi- 
gine and pharmacy of Guatemala, will be sent in due course to the 
department of customs so that their importation may be permit- 
ted. A recent executive decree establishes in Antigua Guatemala, 
department of Sacateepéquez, a NORMAL SCHOOL for girls. The 
first year’s course comprises the study of Spanish grammar, English, 
arithmetic, geography, pedagogy, and zoology. President Estrada 
Cabrera has appointed an organizing committee of the GUATEMA- 
LAN SOCIETY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, consisting of 
Licentiates Antonio Batres Jéuregui, Mariano Cruz, Carlos Salazar, 
Alberto Mencos, and Federico Vielmann, to prepare by-laws to be 
submitted to the Government. The Society expects to affiliate with 
the American Institute of International Law which it is proposed to 
found in Washington in December next.——Extensive sowings of 
RICE have been made in the Pacific coast section of Guatemala, 
which crop, it is claimed, is practically free from the ravages of 
locusts. An institute for the treatment of HY DROPHOBIA has 
been established in the City of Guatemala in connection with the 
bacteriological laboratory of the school of medicine and pharmacy of 
the federal capital. On June 16 last the President of the Republic, 
in compliance with the provisions of Article II of the treaty of peace 
concluded between Guatemala and the United States on September 
20, 1913, appointed Licentiate Jose Pinto a member of the INTER- 
NATIONAL COMMISSION provided for under the terms of said 
treaty. Recent experiments have shown that WHEAT can be 
profitably grown in the vicinity of Tecpam, Comalapa, and Patzum, 
as well as at Santa Rosa, Jalapa, and other parts of the Republic. 
At Tecpam there are a number of flour mills, and modern machinery 
is used in drilling, harvesting, and thrashing the crop. During the 
last SUGAR harvest the department of Santa Ana produced 34,400 
quintals of refined sugar and 86,800 arrobas of raw sugar. The 
President of the Republic appoited Licentiate Federico Saenz de 
Tejada delegate of Guatemala to the International CONGRESS OF 
EDUCATION which met in Oakland, Cal., from the 16th to the 
27th of August, 1915. 


























The Minister of Finance has submitted to the National Congress 
a bill under the provisions of which the importation of leaf and 
unmanufactured TOBACCO is prohibited. The bill provides that 
any merchant who desires to import tobacco, either in the form of 
leaf tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, or chewing tobacco, shall, between 
the 15th of September and the 31st of October of each year, file a 
declaration to that effect with the Department of Commerce, accom- 
panied by a receipt from the Administrator of the Treasury of his 
locality, showing that he has deposited in the National Treasury a 
special annual payment of 50 pesos, whereupon a special permit will 
be issued to him. This proposed law also affects importers of wines, 
spiritous liquors, and beer. Importers of brandy or aguardiente are 
required to pay a double tax. Saloons, cafés, and other places 
where spiritous liquors or beer are sold are subject to the license tax 
referred to. Packages and boxes of cigars and cigarettes and play- 
ing cards must pay the following stamp taxes before leaving the 
customhouse, in addition to the duties now in force: Two centavos 
per box of 25 cigarettes, 10 centavos per package or box of 25 cigars, and 
10 centavos for each deck of playing cards. The National Con- 
gress of Haiti has passed the bill submitted to it by the Department 
of Finance, concerning the funding of the interior debts of 1912, 
1913, and 1914, and of the pending items of the budgets of said 
years under the name of INTERIOR CONSOLIDATED DEBT, a 
reference to which was made in the Bulletin of last month——A 
new WEEKLY PAPER, entitled ‘Patrie,’’ under the management 
of Louis M. Douyon, is being published at Cayes. The Depart- 
ment of Public Works has contracted with the Street Repair Co. of 
Port au Prince for the building of the Plaisance Canal and the 
DRAINAGE of the Turgeau Creek in the Federal Capital. A 
resolution of the Senate places the WATER SERVICE of Port au 
Prince under the direction of three expert Haitian engineers. 
The Minister of Foreign Relations has submitted: to Congress the 
TREATY OF PEACE and amity concluded ad referendum between 
the Kingdom of Italy and the Republic of Haiti. By a decision 
of the customs administrator of Port au Prince, the OFFICE HOURS 
at the customhouse of the Federal Capital during the summer months 
are from 9 a.m. to3 p.m. The customs administrator recommends 
that the Jamaican custom of closing shops and warehouses on 
Thursday of each week at 3 o’clock be adopted mm Haiti. Price 
Mars has been appointed CHARGE D’AFFAIRES of Haiti in France 
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to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Dr. Nemours Auguste. 


According to reports from Le Matin of Port au Prince, a bill has 
been introduced into Congress providing for the formation of a 
political division known as a “Canton” in the Cayemitte Islands. 





An adreferendum TREATY OF FREE COMMERCE between the 
Governments of Honduras and Salvador was concluded in Teguci- 
galpa on June 26 last. The treaty, which is subject to the approval 
of the respective congresses of the signatory powers, provides for the 
free exchange of native products between the two countries, together 
with articles manufactured out of the raw products of either of the 
nations in interest. Among the commodities specially mentioned 
as included in the exemptions from export and import taxes are the 
following: Cereals; brown, refined, and raw sugar; potatoes; coffee; 
indigo; lumber; leaf and manufactured tobacco and cigars, with 
the exception of cigarettes; stock, including hogs, horses, asses, and 
cattle; butter and cheese; tanned or untanned hides; sweets and 
preserves of all kinds; ordinary boots and shoes; straw hats; fabrics 
of cotton or silk manufactured in the country or from fibers of native 
textile plants; clothing made from domestic fabrics; and cordage. 
Articles which now are or which may hereafter become a govern- 
ment monopoly are excluded from the scope of the contract. The 
respective Governments agree not to establish distilleries for the 
manufacture of liquor within less than 3 miles of the frontiers of the 
contracting nations, obligating themselves to construct the neces- 
sary highways on their respective frontiers for the purpose of facili- 
tating traffic between the two countries and to cooperate in the erec- 
tion of bridges over the streams and canyons which separate their 
frontiers. The treaty is binding for a term of 10 years from the date 
of its ratification, and if three months before its expiration neither 
Government has advised the other of its desire to terminate same it 
becomes binding for another period of 10 years Formerly ship- 
ments of CATTLE from Honduras were consigned almost exclu- 
sively to Guatemala and British Honduras, with an occasional ship- 
ment to Cuba. Recently a consignment of 6,000 young steers was 
made to packing houses at St. Louis, Mo., and the result obtained was 
so satisfactory that it is reported that other shipments will soon 
follow. To facilitate this trade and at the same time eliminate the 
hability of exporting cattle having ticks or suffering from disease, 
arrangements have been perfected to have a series of inspection 
experiments made in Honduras by the Bureau of Animal Industry of 
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the Government of the United States with the object of adopting 
adequate measures to meet the cattle inspection requirements of 
that country. The Republic of Honduras is particularly adapted 
to the raising of stock, and extensive regions, such as those com- 
prised between Cape Gracias a Dios and the Montagua River offer 
ideal locations for the development of this industry on a large scale. 
The Sula Valley is another favored section for the raising of cattle, 
as are also the Olancho, Choluteca, Santa Barbara, Paraiso, and 
Yoro Valleys. Governor Galindo has recently planted for experi- 
mental purposes at La Paz a small field of POTATOES and yucca, 
and proposes to introduce the cultivation of these tubers into that 
section of Honduras. The pipes connecting the reservoir on the 
Danto River, from which the POTABLE WATER supply of La 
Ceiba is obtained, have recently been laid and steps are being taken 
to pipe the water to all the houses of the city. Angelo Klomo, a 
Greek subject engaged in gathering SPONGES along the coast of 
Honduras, and especially in the vicinity of the Roatan Islands, 
recently shipped a consignment of 7,000 first-class sponges to Guate- 
mala. The Honduras SUGAR and Distillmg Co., an American 
corporation at Monte Cristo near La Ceiba, commenced operating 
their large plant, costing about $1,000,000, on July 11 last. The 
opening of this plant will encourage the sugar-cane industry of that 
section of the country and will induce banana growers who have 
unproductive or worn out banana lands to utilize same for the pro- 
duction of sugar cane, which grows luxuriantly in that vicinity. 

















In 1914 Mexico exported to the United States 195,086 tons of 
SISAL GRASS, or henequen, valued at $22,980,480, as compared 
with 136,599 tons, valued at $15,495,574, in 1913. The exports of 
henequen from Mexico to all countries during the first half of. 1915 
aggregated 432,096 bales, weighing 73,877,411 kilos, valued at 
60,266,777 Mexican pesos. The quantity of henequen on hand in 
Yucatan on July 1 of the present year was 81,912 bales. The produc- 
tion of sisal hemp is the principal industry of Yucatan, where, owing 
to a surface composed of a loose soil covering a corralline limestone 
formation, the combination of which permits the rapid percolation 
and evaporation of the rainfall, the maguey plant from which hene- 
quen fiber is produced, thrives to an extent not even approximated 
at any other place in the world where this variety of maguey cultiva- 
tion has been attempted. The principal planters of Yucatan have 
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formed cooperative associations for the storage and distribution of 
henequen fiber and maintain a price-regulating committee to look 
after their interests. Nearly all of the revenues of the State of 
Yucatan are derived from taxes on henequen, tobacco, and liquor. 
Merida, a city of some 70,000 souls and the capital of the State, is the 
center of the henequen trade, while the port of Progreso, which is 
connected with Merida by a railway 36 miles long, is the principal port 
of entry and distributing center for Yucatan. In 1913 the exports 
through Progreso had a declared valuation of $29,313,504, as com- 
pared with $20,891,115 in 1912, while the imports in 1913 amounted 
to $11,247,650, as compared with $8,485,236 in 1912. The net 
earnings of the Puebla TRAMWAY, Light & Power Co. in 1914 
amounted to 660,000 pesos, which, at the normal rate of exchange, 
would be the approximate equivalent of $330,000. The company, 
which is a Canadian corporation, was organized in 1903 and enjoys a 
liberal concession from the Mexican Government. Most of the capital 
was raised in London and the majority of the stock of the company is 
held there. The Barreno IRON Mine, which is situated about 10 
miles from the City of San Luis Potosi, has recently experimented in 
the smelting of its waste products, obtaining therefrom a fairly good 
quality of pig iron. The mine proposes to enlarge its iron smelting 
furnaces so that it will have a capacity of 4 tons of pig iron per day. 
The vein of the Barreno mine at a depth of 200 feet is about 5 feet 
wide and is covered with a layer of rhyolite. The ore contains from 55 
to 62 per cent of iron and a considerable percentage of arsenic. 
There are other iron mines in the San Luis Potosi district which if the 
ore can be smelted in the immediate neighborhood and easily con- 
verted into a good class of pig iron will become valuable. Large 
quantities of iron ore are used for fluxing purposes in the ore smelters 
of the Republic, and as there are ore smelters at San Luis Potosi, 
Aguascalientes, Monterrey, Torreon, and other points within shipping 
distances of San Luis Potosi, the outlook for the development of the 
iron mines of that State would seem to be quite encouraging.——The 
COLLEGE OF SANTA TERESA, a school for girls located at 
Winona, Minn., under the management of Sister Leo, has offered a 
free course of instruction to 20 young Mexican ladies. Among 
the first to take advantage of this proposal were the Misses Maria 
Gutierrez and Natalia Rubio, who left Chihuahua for Winona about 
the middle of the present month. The agricultural association en- 
titled ‘‘Gamboa Arjona Hermanos,” of the Sinche plantation, Yuca- 
tan, has planned to build within the next 12 months a private 
TRAMWAY of the Decauville system from their plantation to 
Hoctun, district of Izamal, at which point it will connect with the 
Vecinales Tramways of Yucatan. 

















Robert Shepherd, acting mayor of BLUEFIELDS, in a report 
upon the condition of the city government of that municipality, 
states that the monthly receipts are about $1,800, derived from a 
package tax levied on imported goods and merchandise amounting 
to $1,300, and receipts from licenses, market fees, etc., $500. The 
monthly expenditures of the city aggregate approximately $1,300, 
$1,000 of which is disbursed in the payment of the salaries of mu- 
nicipal employees, the maintenance of the local court, jail, etc. The 
remaining $300 is expended in lighting the city and for incidentals. 
The excess of receipts over expenditures, amounting to about $500, 
is available for liquidating the indebtedness of the city, which at 
present is $2,000. The Governor Intendant of Bluefields, with the 
object of preventing SMUGGLING by steamers engaged in traffic 
between that city and New Orleans and which have heretofore called 
at points where there are no police authorities, has prohibited, until 
further notice, stops bemg made at such points. Said steamers, 
however, are required to stop either at The Bluff or Rama City. 
In 1914 the exports of COCONUTS in the shell from Nicaragua to 
the United States were valued at $23,913, as compared with $9,200 
in 1913. Nearly all of these came from Corn Island and vicinity, 
the principal coconut-producing center of the Republic, in which 
locality, under favorable conditions, the coconut palm comes into 
bearing at the age of 5 years. A stock buyer engaged in the ship- 
ment of beef cattle, horses, and mules from Central America to 
England recently made arrangements to drive NICARAGUAN 
CATTLE to the Costa Rican Railway for transportation, via Port 
Limon, to the Continent.——J. A. Anderson, a Canadian capitalist 
and RAILWAY CONSTRUCTOR, is investigating the coast sections 
and interior of the Republic with the object of investing capital in 
railway building if conditions are deemed favorable. Consul Cor- 
nelius Ferris, jr., of Bluefields, is visiting in the United States. 
During his absence the consulate is in charge of Vice Consul Ray H. 
Miller. Consul Ferris expects to return to his post in September 
next. The Minister of the Interior has ordered the governors of 
the different Departments to furnish lists of voters who are eligible 
to take part in the CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION to be held in 
the Republic in December next.——The municipality of Leon has 
decided to establish a BACTERIOLOGICAL OFFICE in that city, 
one of the special duties of which will be to study the locust prob- 
lem. The board of public improvements at Managua has invited 
the BASEBALL clubs of the country to participate in the champion- 
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ship meet to be held in the Federal Capital on the 14th and 15th of 
September, 1915. A prize of a silver cup will be given to the success- 
ful competitor. The TELEPHONE line which is being strung 
between Managua and Atlantic coast points will soon be completed 
to Bluefields. The unfinished section of this lme between the coast 
and the Federal Capital lies between Acoyapa and La Manga, a 
distance of about 33 miles. Construction to Bluefields is expected 
to be completed on or before September 1, 1915. A branch line is 
also being strung into the Prinsapolka district. A BAND of 28 
members, none of whom is over 15 years of age, has been organized 
by the orphan asylum of Leon. The band proposes to give concerts 
in the Federal Capital and other populous centers of the Republic, 
the net proceeds of which are to be donated to the asylum. Dr. 
Julio Acosta has been appointed MINISTER of Nicaragua near the 
Government of Costa Rica. 
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The Santa Rosa SUGAR central in the Province of Cocle has com- 
pleted grinding last year’s crop of sugar cane, the season proving to 
be the most successful and satisfactory since the mill was placed in 
operation. The sugar produced is said to have found a ready and 
profitable sale and a good market was encountered for the white rum 
made from the waste sirup. During the past year this sugar mill has 
disbursed large sums of money, probably as much as $150,000 silver, 
in the payment of wages and in the purchase of sugar cane from 
small plantation owners. The entire west central section of the 
Republic, consisting of the Provinces of Cocle, Herrera, and Los 
Santos, grows a fine quality of sugar cane, and in such quantities that 
the mills can count upon a supply of cane large enough to keep them 
grinding for eight months in the year. It would seem, therefore, that 
Panama offers special inducements to foreign capitalists to engage in 
the cultivation of sugar cane and the exploitation of sugar mills. 
The Panama City ELECTRIC light and power plant, which when 
completed will be one of the largest and best equipped installations 
in Latin America, is expected to be ready for operation on or before 
November 1, 1915. The plant is being constructed under a con- 
cession granted by the Government to R. W. Hebard, under the 
terms of which the former is to receive 2 per cent of the gross earnings 
obtained from operating the same. The construction work is in 
charge of American engineers. The consumption of BEEF 
CATTLE jin the Panama Canal Zone averages about 600 head 
monthly, most of which can be obtained from the nearby Provinces 
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of the Republic. The native cattle of Panama, when fattened for 
beeves, weigh from 360 to 500 pounds, and although small in size the 
meat is of excellent quality. Cattle shipped into the Canal Zone from 
abroad are apt to arrive in bad condition and much reduced in weight, 
while the native Panama cattle driven into the zone arrive in good 
condition and usually without any perceptible loss in weight. The 
consumption of cattle in Panama City, Colon, and the Canal Zone is 
greatly stimulating the owners of ranches and farms to engage in the 
raising of stock, and especially of marketable beeves, on a larger 
scale. Recently a committee was appointed by the Panama Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Cattle Raising to aid the cattle industry of 
the Republic in furnishing the entire beef supply of the Canal Zone 
from cattle raised in Panama, and eliminating as far as possible the 
necessity of purchasing cattle abroad.t—A COMMERCIAL ASSO- 
CIATION has been organized in the citygof Panama. H. F. Alfaro 
is president, M. Espinosa B. and C. Quelquejeu, vice presidents, and 
Juan Navarro, secretary. The directors are J. A. Jimenez, Arturo 
Delvalle, Eric Barham, and Gus Eisenmann. The President of 





the Republic has extended the course of instruction in the National 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE to a term of three years. Thirty 
Government scholarships to this school were recently made available 
to students in the different Provinces of Panama, the number assigned 
to each Province being apportioned according to population. 
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The production of YERBA MATE (Paraguayan tea) in the 
Departments of Concepcién, San Pedro, Guaira, Yhu, Caazapa, and 
Encarnacién is estimated for the year 1915 at 7,049,500 kilos, as 
compared with 7,862,250 kilos produced in 1914. The closing of 
European markets has affected very little the exportation of this 
commodity, as Argentina and Brazil are the principal consumers. 
The colony established by the Domingo Barthe Co. is making great 
progress in the cultivation of yerba maté and has on some large 
plantations more than a million plants in bearing. Cultivation costs 
less than gathering the wild variety and delivering it to shipping 
points——The MERCANTILE BANK OF PARAGUAY has 
recently published its twenty-third annual report for the year 1914, 
accompanied by a balance statement of December 31, which indi- 
cates a net profit of 3,000,000 pesos, Argentine currency. The 
Office of Foreign Affairs has informed the Chamber of Commerce of 
Paraguay that there is great demand for Paraguayan LEAF TO- 
BACCO in the markets of the Netherlands.——A syndicate of Monte 
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video has recently purchased the large PACKING HOUSE in Con- 
cepcién, with a view to operating it at once. The opening of this 
establishment will greatly benefit the large landholders and will be 
a source of great income to the country. According to statistics 
published in the ‘‘Guia general del Paraguay,” the number of pas- 
sengers transported on the STREET RAILWAYS during the year 
1914 was 2,847,955, an average of 237,000 passengers monthly, over 
an extension of 41 kilometers of railway. The President of the 
Republic has recently accepted the grounds offered by Guggiari 
Gaona & Co. for establishing a MILITARY FARM. A recent 
decree authorizes the Secretary of Public Instruction to expend the 
sum of 200,000 pesos for the purpose of erecting new SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS.——The municipal authorities have requested public 
bids for PAVING and other street improvements in the city of 
Asuncion. The executive power has recently submitted to Con- 
gress important plans for COLONIZATION and the erection of a 
military school. A new Paraguayan section, consisting of 4,640 
important works, has been installed as an annex to the NATIONAL 
LIBRARY and is now open to public service. According to infor- 
mation received by the Department of Foreign Affairs, good mar- 
kets await all the COTTON that can be produced in Paraguay, whose 
soil is especially adapted to this staple. The Paraguayan Con- 
gress on June 29, 1915, extended the MORATORIUM now in force 
for a period of one month. An executive decree of July 1 pro- 
hibits the REEXPORTATION of articles not produced in the coun- 
try and which may be necessary for public industry and consump- 
tion. Extensive deposits of red, white, and yellow KAOLIN 
have been found near Borjas, Department of Yhacanguazi. An 
analysis shows the mineral to be of an excellent quality and adapted 
to use in various important industries, especially in the manufacture 
of pottery.——The executive board of the National University has 
informed the Department of Public Instruction of the appointment 
of two COMMITTEES OF PROFESSORS, one to modify the regu- 
lations on secondary instruction and the other to prescribe rules for 
the establishment of a school of law and of surveying, which will be 
operated as departments of the National University. 
































Dr. José Pardo, the recently elected President of Peru, who took 
the oath of office on the 18th of the present month, has appointed the 
following CABINET: Enrique de la Riva Agiero, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs; Dr. Luis Julio Menendez, Minister of Interior; Aurelio 
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Garcia Lastres, Minister of Finance; Venceslao Valera, Minister of 
Justice; Col. Benjamin Puente, Minister of War; and Dr. Belisario 
Sosa, Minister of Public Works. An executive decree of June 1, 
1915, orders the reopening of the NATIONAL MUSEUM OF HIS- 
TORY, which had been closed for several months for repairs. The 
director of this museum is also in charge of the museum of archeology 
and anthropology, which contain extensive and valuable collections 
of Peruvian antiquities. The Governments of Peru and Ecuador 
completed arrangements on July 9 last for the establishment of an 
international PARCEL POST service between the two countries, 
with exchange offices at Lima and Guayaquil. The Columbra and 
Toquepalpa Mining Co. (Ltd.), which has been actively exploring the 
Toquepalpa mining district near Ilabaya, has denounced and received 
title to 18 MINES in that zone, and proposes to commence the exploi- 
tation of same during the latter part of the present month. ‘The: 
gross receipts of the HUACHO RAILWAY in 1914 amounted to 
£34,534 and the working expenses to £27,625. While the receipts 
increased as compared with the previous year, there was also a slight 
increase in operating expenses. The old hospital of Santa Ana, in 
Lima, is to be demolished and a new HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN 
erected on a more suitable site. The new building will be situated 
on Alfonso Ugarte Avenue on a plot of ground having an area of 
62,000 square meters. The hospital was designed by Rafael Maquina, 
a Peruvian architect and a graduate of Cornell University. The 
total cost of the structure is estimated at £100,000..—The CUS- 
TOMS REVENUES of the Republic m May, 1915, amounted to 
£50,322, £36,440 of which were collected at the port of Callao.—— 
According to statistics published by the Bulletin of Mines of the 
Peruvian Government, the value of the MINERAL OUTPUT of 
the Republic in 1913 was £4,494,806. The value of coal extracted 
in Peru in 1913 was £1,999,250, as compared with £180,326 in 1912. 
The quantity of silver extracted in 1913 was 299,132 kilos, valued at 
£1,131,150. The output of copper increased from 26,970 tons in 
1912 to 27,776 tons in 1913. The petroleum extracted in 1913 aggre- 
gated 276,147 tons, as compared with 233,600 tons in 1912. In 1912 
vanadium was imported into Peru to the value, in round numbers, of 
£150,000, but in 1913 the output of the vanadium mines of the coun- 
try was sufficient to supply the demands of the Peruvian market and 
no imports of that element were made. Dr. Pedro de Osma, mayor 
of Lima, has appointed a committee to report upon the advisability 
of establishing school EATING ROOMS in the Federal capital for 
the benefit of pupils attending the public schools, to whom it is pro- 
posed to furnish a wholesome meal at a cost not to exceed 10 centavos 
pergpupul. The PERUVIAN STEAMSHIP CO. has established 
aregular line of passenger and freight service between Callao and 
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Baltimore, Md., via the Panama Canal. An expedition in charge of 
the assistant prefect of Tayabamba recently explored a rich GOLD 
MINING region in that vicinity.——The Government of Peru has 
donated to the Society of Public Charity at Jauja 50,062 square 
meters of ground to be used by that organization as a site for the 
erection of a HOSPITAL. 





A law of June 7, 1915, prescribes the use of STAMPED PAPER 
AND DOCUMENT STAMPS on judicial instruments, bills of sale, 
contracts, invoices, etc. The stamped-paper schedule on contracts 
varies from 10 centavos on contracts representing a consideration of 
from 25 to 100 pesos to 100 pesos on contracts the value of which is 
from 90,000 to 100,000 pesos, contracts in excess of 100,000 pesos 
paying an additional sum on the excess amount of 5 centavos per 
1,000 pesos or fraction thereof. Invoices representing the sale of 
merchandise are required to bear stamps varying from 10 centavos 
in the case of invoices of amounts of from 20 to 100 pesos to 100 pesos 
on invoices amounting to 90,000 to 100,000 pesos. Invoices in 
excess of the latter amount pay an additional tax of 1 peso per 1,000 
or fraction thereof on amounts in excess of 100,000 pesos. The new 
stamp law, consisting of 66 articles, became operative on July 1, 
1915. In 1914 the number of animals killed in the SUAUGHTER- 
HOUSES of the Republic for food purposes was 175,012, valued at 
4,324,424.83 pesos (peso=$0.365). Among the stock slaughtered 
there were 112,115 hogs, valued at 1,993,715.75 pesos; 825 goats, 
valued at 5,459 pesos; 388 sheep, valued at 3,615 pesos; 22,961 cows, 
valued at 769,149.22 pesos; 18,866 steers, valued at 787,111.32 pesos; 
20,736 yearlings, valued at 764,174.54 pesos; and 121 calves, valued 
at 1,200 pesos. A law has been promulgated by President Melen- 
dez making October 12 of each year a NATIONAL HOLIDAY in 
honor of the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus. The 
city council of Nejapa has decided to install ELECTRIC lights in 
that municipality. Joaquin Sanchez, a Salvadorean citizen resid- 
ing in the Federal Capital, has applied to the patent office of the 
Department of Fomento for a 15-year patent on his process of 
extractng INDUSTRIAL AND MEDICINAL OILS from oleagi- 
nous plants and seeds. -According to press reports, the repeal of 
the export tax on BALSAM has greatly stimulated foreign shipments 
of that article. The Congress of Salvador has granted a concession 
to David Luis Munguia Payés for the free importation of the neces- 
sary machinery, material, and supplies required for the installation 
of a FACTORY for the manufacture of gunny or jute sacks, pro- 
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vided the imports are made within a period of two years from the 
_ date of the approval of the concession by the President of the Re- 
public. The concession is for a term of 10 years and specifies that 
the raw material out of which the sacks are to be manufactured is 
to be produced in the Republic. In 1914 the IMPORTS into 
Salvador from Italy were valued at $234,262.66 gold. The 
DIVISADERO GOLD MINES, 8 leagues distant from San Miguel, 
and which have been in operation for more than 20 years, were 
recently damaged by fire caused by the explosion of a dynamite 
warehouse situated near the principal mine. The property, which 
at one time belonged to Sr. Santiago Gonzalez, ex-President of the 
Republic, employs more than 1,000 men.—Special permission has 
been given to Einar August Emanuel Westin, a merchant of La 
Union, to explore the Gulf of Fonseca for a period of two years for 
the purpose of determining the location of PEARL FISHERIES, 
and, if deemed advisable, to form a company for the exploitation of 
the same. Dr. Enrique Gonzalez Serrano, mayor of the city of 
San Salvador, in cooperation with other philanthropic physicians of 
the Federal Capital, proposes to establish a free DISPENSARY and 
consultation office in that nee for the benefit of the poor. 














Although no official STOCK census has been taken in Uruguay since 
1908, well-informed cattlemen estimate that there are now in the 
Republic 7,000,000 head of cattle. Of late years the native Uru- 
guayan breeds have been greatly improved by the introduction of 
blooded stock, and at the present time about 50 per cent of the cattle 
of the country consist of Shorthorns and Herefords. The slaughter- 
houses consume about 600,000 head of beef cattle annually. The 
number of sheep in the Republic, according to the last census, was 
25,000,000. Sheep are maintained principally for shearing and 
produce an excellent quality of wool. Some 200,000 head of sheep 
are slaughtered annually in Uruguay for food purposes. The 
Department of Finance has issued decrees promulgating the law con- 
cerning ACCIDENTS to laborers employed by railways, and covering 
accidents in factories, mines, and quarries where explosives are used, 
the object being to insure better protection to workmen. The 
Department of Foreign Relations has accepted the invitation of the 
Government of the United States to participate in the Second Pan 
American SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS to be held in Washington from 
December 27, 1915, to January 8, 1916, and has appointed a coopera- 
tive organizing committee to perform the preliminary work of the 
Uruguayan section of the congress. A law has been promulgated 
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prohibiting, during the existence of the European war, the EXPOR- 
TATION of the following articles: Metals (precious), wrought or 
unwrought; iron and steel, copper, tin, lead, zinc, aluminum, anti- 
mony, and their alloys, such as sheet tin, galvanized iron, bronze, 
solder, sheet brass, and yellow brass; wire; needles; thread and yarn 
for sewing, knitting, weaving, and embroidering; medicinal sub- 
stances, serums, and supplies; surgical instruments; imported phar- 
maceutical and industrial chemicals; coloring materials; paints and 
varnishes. The President is given authority to authorize the expor- 
tation of the foregoing articles in special cases. A bill has been 
introduced into Congress making 20 years the legal age for both sexes, 
and allowing marriages to be contracted without the previous consent 
of parents or guardians at the age of 20 for men and 18 for women. 
Under the old law, which is based on Spanish jurisprudence, women 
may dispose freely of their property upon reaching the age of 21 years, 
but are not free to marry until 23 years of age. An organization 
of citizens of the United States, under the name of THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF URUGUAY, was recently organized in Monte- 
video with the object of celebrating the national holidays of the 
mother country, encourage sentiments of patriotism, and cultivate 
closer relations of friendship between Uruguay and the United States. 
The officers of the society are E. O. Crocker, president; S. L Daby, 
vice president; and H. L. Janes, secretary. The Department of 
Public Works has completed the DREDGING of the lower River 
Negro at Pantoso, Sauce, Barrientos, and other passes, extractions 
having been made to the amount of 42,834 cubic meters. During 
the first six months of 1915 the seven State OMNIBUSES operating 
in Montevideo made 18,015 trips, representing a distance traveled of 
252,210 kilometers. The gross receipts for fares were 37,078 pesos, 
while the operating expenses were 27,949 pesos, which leaves a net 
profit of 9,129 pesos (peso=$1.034). The fare charged is 3 centavos 
per passenger. The 14th of July has been made a national HOLI- 
DAY. The CUSTOMS REVENUES for the fiscal year 1914-15 
amounted to 11,367,700 pesos. President Feliciano Viera has 
recommended in a recent message to Congress the establishment in 
the Federal Capital of two LYCEUMS of preparatory and secondary 
education. 
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The BUDGET of receipts and expenditures of the Government of 
Venezuela for the fiscal year July 1, 1915, to June 30, 1916, inclusive, 
estimates both the receipts and expenditures at 39,594,500 bolivars 
(bolivar=$0.193). The estimated expenditures in detail are as 
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follows: Department of Interior Relations, 8,895,701.60 bolivars; 
Foreign Relations, 1,096,786.79; Treasury, 12,881,744.32; War and 
Marine, 9,535,147.43; Fomento, 2,563,710; Public Works, 1,977,240; 
Public Instruction, 2,252,073; and miscellaneous, 392,096.86 boli- 
vars. In June and July, 1915, the National Congress of Venezuela 
enacted and the President of the Republic promulgated a number of 
IMPORTANT LAWS, among which were the following: Code of 
the Federal court of cassation and other tribunals of the country; 
ratification of a contract made by the President with Juan Vicente 
Gomez on the transfer of real property; law of public credit; law 
concerning the Federal territory of Delta-Amacuro; revenue laws 
affecting liquor and cigarettes; law authorizing the President to give 
to certain municipalities a number of pieces of real property belonging 
to the State; a law authorizing the transfer of certain real property 
belonging to the Government; a law concerning sundry branches 
of the national revenue; a law of public instruction; a law con- 
cerning certificates and official titles; laws on primary, secondary, 
normal, and higher education, official inspection, and compulsory 
attendance at school; law of public registry; electoral law; funda- 
mental law of the Federal District; a law concerning lawyers and 
attorneys; election law of the Federal District; Federal tariff law, 
and a law concerning the practice of pharmacy. Capt. Hernan 
Marquez Iragorri has been appointed CONSUL of Venezuela at 
Philadelphia. A recent executive decree establishes offices at 
Caracas, Carupano, Marquisimento, and Maracaibo for the collection 
of the taxes on liquor. A COPPER MINE entitled ‘Campo Solo,” 
municipality of Aroa, district of Bolivar, State of Yaracuy, has been 
granted to Johann Gattmann; the Santa Cruz copper mine of the 
same jurisdiction, municipality of Higuerote, district of Brion, State 
of Miranda, to Bolivar and Torres, and a gold mine known as “La 
Francia,” situated in the municipality of Guasipati, district of 
Roscio, State of Bolivar, to Tollinchi, Ortega, et al. An executive 
decree provides for the appointment of a special agent to study and 
promote the settlement of VENEZUELAN CLAIMS against foreign 
nations.——The inauguration of the building in Caracas provided 
by the Society of Public Charity of the Federal Capital to be used as 
a NIGHT SCHOOL took place on July 16 last. The school is espe- 
cially intended for the education of minors who are prevented by 
their employment from receiving instruction during the day. 
The LYCEUM OF POLITICAL SCIENCES at Merida was inaugu- 
rated on July 14 last by a literary entertainment, in which some of 
the high officials of the Government participated. ‘“‘Wspartaco”’ 
is the name of a WEEKLY PAPER recently founded at San Cristobal 
by J. Guillermo Rios. Dr. Edmundo Anzola has been appointed 
chairman of the BOARD OF HEALTH of the port of La Guaira. 
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Sanfuentes has held a number of impor- 
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tant public offices, including that of secretary of finance and minister of justice. 


Elected President of Chile on June 25, 1915. Se 
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The United States section of the International High Commission 
appointed by Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo as a result of the 
recent Pan American Financial Conference, held its first meeting at 
the Treasury Department September 23, 1915. Secretary McAdoo 
outlined the scope of the task of the Commission which was created 
to consider uniformity of laws relating to finance, trade, and an 
nternational commercial court. He strongly emphasized the neces- 
sity of close cooperation among the respective High Commissions of 
the American continents, so that the many existing obstacles to the 
free growth of financial and commercial relations may be removed. 

Under direction of the Secretary much data has been collected and 
many preliminary reports regarding present conditions prepared for 
the consideration of the entire International High Commission at its 
first meeting to be held in Buenos Aires, Argentina. It had been 
suggested that this meeting be held November 1, 1915, but in order 
to give the United States and all the other countries concerned oppor- 
tunity to prepare full reports regarding existing obstacles to trade and 
to suggest remedies for their elimination, the United States section at 
this meeting adopted a resolution recommending that the meeting of 
the High Commissions in Buenos Aires be postponed until April 3 
1916. This suggestion has been communicated through the State 
Department of the United States to the Governments concerned. 

A number of reports already prepared were submitted by Secretary 
McAdoo to the United States members, final action on which was 
postponed until the next meeting to be held December 1, 1915. 
Among the reports considered were the following: Uniformity of laws 
relating to bills of exchange, by Constantine E. McGuire; Uniformity 
of laws relating to bills of lading, by Charles S. Haight; Uniformity of 
customs regulations, consular certificates, and invoices and port 
charges, by Wilbur J. Carr and Gen. E. H. Crowder; Standardization 
of sanitary regulations on imports, by Dr. Rupert Blue; Further 
copyright legislation, by Thorvald Solberg; Uniformity of regulations 
for commercial travelers and samples, by Elliott H. Goodwin; Uni- 
form low rates of postage and money-order and parcel-post charges, 
by Postmaster General Burleson; Extension of means of arbitration 
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AUGURATION OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS. 





His Excellency, the President of Colombia, accompanied by his ministers and a committee of senators, 
on their way to the capitol to inaugurate the new Congress, which always convenes on July 20, the 
national holiday of the Republic. 


ere | 





CELEBRATING THE NATIONAL HOLIDAY IN BOGOTA. 


The picture shows the President of the Republic of Colombia in his carriage, reading his address, July _20, 
the occasion being the celebration of the anniversary of Colombian independence. 
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of commercial disputes, by John H. Fahey; Legislation on warrants, 
by Welding Ring; Conditions imposed in Latin America upon foreign 
business companies, by Paul Fuller; Uniformity of laws governing 
the establishment and regulation of corporations and joint-stock 
companies, by Prof. Roscoe Pound. 

At the December meeting the commission will further consider the 
recommendations that are to be submitted to the high commissions 
of each of the countries of Central and South America. These recom- 
mendations will furnish the basis for concerted action which it is 
expected will have a far-reaching influence on the financial and com- 
mercial relations of the Republics of the Western Hemisphere. The 
commission: also decided to request the high commissions appointed 
by the countries of Central and South America to forward such sug- 
gestions as they may wish to make with reference to any action 
which, in their opinion, should be taken by the Government of the 
United States in furtherance of closer relations with the countries of 
Latin America. 

Dr. L. S. Rowe, secretary general of the commission, presented an 
interesting report on the results of his recent trip to Chile, Peru, and 
Panama, which showed the keen interest and support of Latin 
America in the efforts to promote Pan American finance and trade. 
The following members of the commission were present: Secretary 
McAdoo, chairman; Prof. John Bassett Moore, vice chairman; John 
H. Fahey, president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, president of the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress; Samuel Untermeyer, of New York; Dr. Leo S. 
Rowe, secretary general of the commission; J. Brooks B. Parker, 
assistant secretary general; and Constantine EK. McGuire, assistant to 
the secretary general. Among others who attended the meeting were 
Paul H. Warburg, member of the Federal Reserve Board; Otto 
Praeger, Second Assistant Postmaster General; and Robert L. 
Maddox, superintendent of foreign mails. 


PAN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS. 


The executive committee of the Second Pan American Scientific 
Congress is exceedingly gratified to learn of the active preparations 
now being made in the Latin American countries to insure their 
generous participation in the Congress, which convenes in Washington 
next December. As this edition of the BULLETIN goes to press, the 
Secretary General informs us that the Governments of the following 
countries have appoited committees to cooperate in those countries 
with the executive committee of the Congress: Guatemala, Salvador, 
Honduras, Panama, Venezuela, Ecuador, Uruguay, and Cuba. In 
addition to these, assurance is given that the Governments of Peru, 
Brazil, and Chile will appoint at once a similar committee. These 





“hati by Harris-Ewing. 
SENOR DON ARMANDO P#HREZ PERDOMO. 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Dominican Republic to the United States. 
Sefior Pérez Perdomo has held many positions of importance in the judiciary of his country, being finally 


made a member of the Supreme Court. He has also been Minister of Finance and Commerce and of 
Justice and Public Instruction. 
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committees will not only assist in perfecting the local arrangements 
in each country necessary to its representation at the time of the 
Congress, but will name to the Secretary General for invitation to 
prepare papers the most eminent scientists and publicists of each 
country. The time fixed for the reception of papers, November the 
ist, from Latin American countries has been extended by the Secre- 
tary General to December the Ist. 

The executive committee has likewise been informed at this writing 
from official sources that the Governments of the following Latin 
American countries will appoint delegates to attend the Congress: 
Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, and Venezucla. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY'S TOURS. 

The BULLETIN is in receipt of a neat, illustrated folder issued by 
the Travel Department of the American Express Co., in which are 
outlined the calendar itineraries of six tours of South America. The 
first three of these personally conducted tours are scheduled to leave 
New York November 10, November 24, and November 27, and are 
distinguished as Tours A, B, and C. All are routed via the Panama 
Canal down the west coast of South America to Valparaiso, thence 
across the continent to Buenos Aires, and from there up the east 
coast on the return journey. Tours B and C merge at Panama and 
are identical until Buenos Aires is reached, when all three of the 
parties merge for the remainder of the trip. Tour A, which is the 
longest in time and most expensive, provides for more and longer 
stops at intervening ports and includes inland trips to Arequipa, 
Juliaca, Cuzco, Lake Titicaca, La Paz, etc. The second series of 
tours are scheduled to leave New York February 2, 16 and 19, 1916, 
and cover practically the same route as the first series. 


MEMBERS OF INTERNATIONAL HIGH COMMISSION. 


Advices have been received that the Republics of Paraguay, Nica- 
ragua, Colombia, Venezuela, and Guatemala have appointed their 
representatives on the International High Commission to consider 
uniformity of laws relating to trade, commerce, and international 
commercial court. The Paraguayan members are as follows: Euse- 
bio Ayala, Minister of Finance; Juan C. Gaona and Antonio Sosa, 
Senators; Huerta Cardus, a prominent lawyer; Guillermo de los Rios, 
Director of the Banco de la Reptblica and former Minister of Finance; 
Pedro Jorba, President of the Banco de la Reptblica; Evarista 
Acosta, General Manager of the Banco Agricola; and Venancio B. 
Galeano, Director General of the National Department of Fomento. 
‘The following have been appointed by the Government of Nicaragua: 
Pedro Rafael.Cuadra, Minister of Finance; Manuel Pasos, a promi- 
nent attorney of Managua; Benjamin Elizondo, political chief of the 





Photos by Cordero, La Paz. 


OFFICIAL CEREMONIES AT LA PAZ, BOLIVIA. 


Through the courtesy of Sr. José Maria Barreto, of the Peruvian Legation at La Paz, the Bulletin is 
enabled to reproduce the accompanying photographs. The upper picture shows the Brazilian 
minister to Bolivia, Sr. Rinaldo de Lima e Silva, accompanied by a military escort, returning from 
the Government Palace, where he presented his letters of credence to President Montes. The lower 
picture, taken in front of the military college, shows the Abaroa regiment passing in review before 
President Montes. 
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Department of Managua; Narciso Lacayo, member of the Nicara- 
guan Congress from the Department of Leon; C. D. Ham, Collector 
General of Customs at Managua; J. W. Whitaker, of the National 
Bank of Nicaragua; Octaviano Cesar, prominent merchant of Gra- 
nada; Julio Cardenal, prominent merchant of Leon. Guillermo Anci- 
zar Samper, a prominent engineer, has been appointed to represent 
Colombia at the meeting of the Commission to be held in Buenos 
Aires. The members appointed by the Government of Venezuela 
are as follows: Roman Cardenas, Minister of Finance; Vicente Le- 
euna, Director of School of Arts and Crafts; José Antonio Tagliaferro, 
President of the Senate; Francisco Gerardo Yanes, Chief of one of 
the Divisions of the Department of the Interior; Carlos F. Grisanti 
and Juan Liscano, lawyers; Enrique Pérez Dupuy, business man; 
Santiago Key Ayala, Assistant Solicitor of the Department of For- 
eign Affairs; Juan Bta. Calcafio Sanchez, business man; Pedro Man- 
uel Ruiz, lawyer and statistical expert; and Nicolas Veloz Goiticoa, 
diplomat and statistician. 

The members to represent Guatemala are: Carlos Herrera, Member 
of Congress and of Commission on Finances; Juan S. Lara, Manager 
of the Banco de Occidente of Guatemala City; Carlos Salazar, chief 
of the faculty of law and delegate to The Hague Conference; José 
del Valle, Director of the American Bank of Guatemala and head of 
the business house of Herrera y Cia.; Virgilio Rodriguez Beteta, 
Director-Editor of “El Diario de Centro America’’; Feliciano Aguilar, 
Director of the Banco de Occidente, Guatemala City; Diego Polanco, 
Chief of the Department of Statistics of Guatemala; Luis P. Aguirre, 
Director of the Banco Agricola Hipotecario, Guatemala City; and 
Victor Sanchez Ocafia. 


NEED OF COAL IN BRAZIL. 


In a recent number of the Jornal do Brasil, published in Rio de 
Janeiro, appears an article which should be of more than passing 
interest to the coal exporters of the United States. The writer com- 
ments on the disastrous effects of the European war on the economic 
and commercial conditions of nonbelligerent countries in general and 
Brazil in particular, laying special emphasis on that country’s lack 
of coal. In this connection he writes: 


England, the world’s greatest exporter of coal, has suspended exportations, and 
Brazil not having developed its own deposits, which are quite extensive, faces a 
crisis which calls for immediate action to avoid enormous losses. The lack of coal 
has caused the authorities in some States of Brazil to adopt extreme measures, such 
as authorizing the railway companies to burn wood in their engines. This will re- 
sult in the abuse and waste of one of Brazil’s greatest national resources, as the com- 
panies will take advantage of it to serve their own interests at the expense of 
the national industry. The Brazilian Central Railway has already decided to 
change, at considerable expense and with many inconveniences, the construction 
of its engines, so as to adapt them to the use of oil instead of coal. 





Photo by Harris-Ewing. 


SENOR DON FEDERICO M. QUINTANA. 


Counselor of the Embassy of Argentina. 
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The only solution of the situation, according to this writer, is for 
the users of coal in Brazil to look to the United States to supply the 
demand. He states that good results have already followed the 
tentative efforts to introduce American coal as a substitute for the 
Cardiff, since statistics show that while only 61,333 tons were imported 
from the United States in 1910 the imports of 1913 amounted to 
274,799 tons. It seems that the Jornal sent its representative to 
United States Consul General Alfred L. M. Gottschalk for an inter- 
view relative to the situation. The consul told him that United 
States dealers were now ready to supply the better grades of lump 
coal demanded by the Brazilian consumers, and that transportation 
difficulties could be met by using the regular service of the Brazilian 
Lloyd and United States steamship lines. It would seem that ocean 
freight rates are still very high, the rate quoted in the article bemg 
40 shillings per ton, or about double the value of the coal itself. 
Even at this rate the cost to the consumer is about the same as that 
of Cardiff coal. With cheaper freight rates there is no reason why 
the coal interests of the United States should not dominate the 
Brazilian market henceforth. 


RARE DOCUMENTS RELATING TO CUBAN HISTORY. 


Miss Irene A. Wright, the well-known author and student of Spanish 
American history, has written to the editor of the Bulletin detailing 
what she believes to be very important documentary discoveries in 
relation to Cuba which she has made in the royal archives at Seville, 
Spain. 

Miss Wright is at present engaged in writing a comprehensive his- 
tory of Cuba and for some months has been at work making a thorough 
and systematic search of the archives at Seville, Spain, with a view of 
obtaining important historical data. It appears that in the Archivo 
General de Indias there are thousands of bundles Gegajos) of documents 
relative to the history of Cuba from the year 1508 down to a very late 
date. These documents consist of cedulas reales, or royal decrees, 
orders, etc.; reports of conferences between the king and his council of 
the Indies, often annotated in the monarch’s own handwriting; letters 
from the colonial governors to the king and to the Casa de Contrata- 
cion, or House of Trade, at Seville; letters of royal officials and from 
the cabildos. or ecclesiastic and civic bodies of the various settlements ; 
letters of the clergy and of private individuals—like Vasco Porcallo, 
the Paradas, Alonso Suarez de Toledo, etc. Miss Wright states in her 
letter that ‘“‘the material is so plentiful and its continuity so complete 
that it seems to me absolutely impossible that any event or tendency 
of any real importance could escape any patient investigator of these 
papers.” 
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In addition to examining all the bundles marked as pertaining to 
Cuba, Miss Wright has also closely scanned those concerning Porto 
Rico, Santo Domingo, Jamaica, Venezuela, and Mexico, for material 
having any bearing on Cuban history and has thus brought to light 
much valuable material hitherto either inaccessible or entirely over- 
looked. In regard to the data available she writes: 

The amount of material available is simply overwhelming. Its value is beyond 
computation. I could fill an issue of your publication enumerating the rich and rare 
finds I’ve made. For instance, here in a Cuban legajo I came upon—tied up apart 
and so labeled—the very papers (copies of letters and reports from Peru to Florida) 
concerning Drake’s exploits of 1586, which the Casa de Contratacion laid before the 
king that he might determine his policy, which, you know, was entirely altered by the 
English visitation. 

Most of this material is entirely unknown. The condition of many of the papers 
shows me that I am the first to read them in centuries. J am aware that three volumes 
of Cuban documents were published in the second series of Documentos Ineditos and 
some in the first, and that Pezuela used documents. The proportion of documents 
published is about one in one thousand, and their appearance therefore misleading 
in exact relation to what is omitted. Pezuela used documents, to be sure, but he knew 
that there were or ought to be more documents than he had; his footnotes declare his 
fear that important papers were buried in the archives at Simancas, beyond his reach. 
Events since have proved him correct. Since he wrote, a great quantity of material 
has been sent from there here and with it came Cuban documents he would have given 
much to possess. 

In brief, material not heretofore accessible is now available to any inquirer. I 
believe that too much is now to be had for any later ‘‘excavations” to upset conclu- 
sions drawn from a careful presentation of what is now here. 


The thought came to Miss Wright that it should not be left for 
unsympathetic persons to handle these papers. They should be 
printed, some literally and in full, others in most careful extracts, in 
a great series of Documentos Ineditos para la Historia de Cuba. 

Naturally, the publication of a series like that suggested would not 
be a profitable venture, and perhaps no private person or company 
could be found who would undertake it. Miss Wright believes that m 
the preparation of the papers for publication the greatest expense 
necessary to be incurred would be in the maintenance at Seville of 
the person selected to compile the series of documents and for clerical 
and such like assistance. She thinks that there would be no other 
expenses. The Government of Spain will give free access to the 
papers, furnish room and all suitable space to work in, and place at the 
disposal of the compiler competent trained clerks at a fixed and 
reasonable rate. Miss Wright does not think that the printing 
expenses need be very great. 

The importance of such a collection of documents as this ought to 
insure its publication. The rub, of course, in this, as in most matters 
of pure science, is that it will not pay. Some one for the love of 
knowledge or some one having an interest in Cuba must undertake the 
expense. This some one may be an individual or group of indi- 
viduals, it may be a society, or it may be the Government. 
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Courtesy of the National Museum. 


“FULL MOON,” BY ALFREDO HELSBY, THE CHILEAN ARTIST. 


The National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C., is indebted to the generosity of His Excellency, Ambas- 
sador Suarez-Mujica of Chile for the valuable addition to its art treasures of this beautiful painting by 
Alfredo Helsby, one of Chile’s foremost landscape painters. Sr. Helsby’s recent exhibitions of his work 
in New York, Boston, and Washington brought much favorable comment from leading art critics in the 
United States, and the artist was the subject of a great many complimentary press notices. Among the 
most beautiful of his oil paintings is the one entitled ‘(Full Moon.’”’? The wonderful atmospheric effects 
and delicacy of coloring are necessarily lost in a photograph, so that the above reproduction gives but a 
very poor idea of the beauty of the original painting. 
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Guayaquil, like New York, is one of the cities which had to be. 
Chicago might have been somewhere else and likewise Paris, London, 
Vienna, or Berlin, but not Guayaquil. No intelligent scheme of 
world building, no readjustment of countries or of boundaries, no 
racial conquest could minimize the importance of the spots whereon 
Guayaquil and New York stand. These spots are international 
commercial nodes, such because the conformation of the oceans and 
the continents being what it is, at these points the lines of travel 
meet and cross. But more than this it is here that the lands and 
the seas join on terms of the greatest mutual advantage in all that 
goes to pay tribute to man’s commercial activities. 

To envisage Guayaquil as a commercial mart of world importance 
one must thik in terms of continents and oceans. The lands bor- 
dering the broad Atlantic are nearly all richly dowered by nature 
with commodious and safe harbors, while those bordering the broader 
Pacific are generally but poorly dowered. The Northern Hemi- 
sphere in both oceans is much better dowered than the Southern 
Hemisphere in either ocean. But first we must learn to use the terms 
“north” and ‘‘south” in their commercial and not in their strict 
geographical sense. Commercially speaking, ‘‘north”’ includes North 
America, Europe, and Asia, and ‘‘south” Africa, Australia, and 
South America, with the dividing line at Panama, Gibraltar, Suez, 
and Singapore. 

On the North Atlantic, in both Europe and North America, there 
is an abundance of good harbors, and a large proportion of these are 
natural outlets to the sea for overland commerce. A few are also 
natural foci of the sea routes. It is a focusing of the sea routes at a 
point where the land trade is important, and that point being a good 
natural harbor, which makes the commercial mart of the first order 
which must be. One might count a dozen or more of these points 
on the Atlantic coast of Europe and North America. On the North 
Pacific there are a large number of good harbors, but since most of 
these are thrown very far north, but few answer the requirement of 
being a natural meeting place of many ocean and many land routes, 
but San Francisco is one of these and Hongkong another. On the 
South Atlantic there is a dearth of good harbors on the African side, 
and since there is but little land development as yet there can be 
no natural meeting of land and ocean routes of the first order. On 
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LAS PENAS. 


A picturesque promontory jutting into the Guayas River at Guayaquil. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF LAS PENAS. 
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Courtesy oi Sr. E. F. Carbo, Guayaquil. 
MILITARY HOSPITAL ON SANTA ANA HILL, GUAYAQUIL. 


Santa Ana Hill showing old fortress on top. Santa Ana lies to the east of the city of Guayaquil, and 
from it a fine panorama of the city and its environs of river, bay, and mountains is presented. In 
the foreground is shown the Military Hospital. 





THE PEDRO CARBO PARK IN GUAYAQUIL. 


GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR’S LEADING PORT. ILS 


the South American side there are a number of good harbors, and 
some are natural focal points of both land and sea routes. We come 
finally to the South Pacific, the poorest endowed of the four quarters 
of the globe with good harbors. On the African side there can not 
well be as yet any important centering place of ocean and land routes 
in any one of its two or three fairly good harbors, since, in addition 
to scanty development, all of east Africa is blanked by Australia, so 
that either Sydney or Melbourne must develop into the great port 
of the western South Pacific. On the eastern South Pacific side 
Guayaquil has no rival. It alone answers all the conditions, but 
only the natural conditions at present. Before it can be the mart 
for which nature intended it, man must lend a hand. New York was 
marked by nature as the great port of the western North Atlantic, 
yet Habana, Vera Cruz, New Orleans, Norfolk, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, or Halifax might easily have passed it, and some 
of these did at first secure the lead over it. But it is impossible that 
any could ever have maintained for any considerable space of time 
a lead over New York, nor can it be expected that any will ever again 
rival it, for none can count on being the meeting place of so many 
natural ocean and land routes, the latter including fluvial ways. 
Nevertheless the work of man was necessary, and though the oppor- 
tunities offered might not have been improved even for centuries, 
still they lay dormant, to be revived whenever man should choose to 
awaken them. Not so with Philadelphia, London, or Valparaiso. 
Once the opportunity passed and the routes developed elsewhere, 
these ports would not have existed or would have remained in a 
minor category. Fortunately for them that the natural advantages 
of near-by and better-located sites were not discovered before they 
had secured their enduring foothold. Such ports as these, and the 
class includes thousands, many of them the very greatest, differ from 
New York, Guayaquil, Antwerp, Southampton, Halifax, Sydney, 
Buenos Aires, San Francisco, Constantinople, Marseille, Alexandria, 
Cadiz, and Amsterdam in that under different political, historical, 
or racial conditions the former might not have been, while the latter 
must be. 

Guayaquil has all the natural advantages. It is at the meeting of 
the sea routes. Only San Francisco and Panama along the whole 
Pacific coast of North and South America can rival it in this respect. 
But the three occupy separate spheres and so are not rivals in any 
sense. Guayaquil is on the only navigable river from middle Cali- 
fornia to Cape Horn, and this river, or rather fluvial system, furnishes 
highways to all parts of a large and compact area of the most fertile 
and productive agricultural lands in western South America, an area 
of approximately 14,000 square miles. Down and into this zone lead 
the best trails from the high lands of Ecuador, Peru, and Colombia. 











MUNICIPAL TYPEWRITING SCHOOL, GUAYAQUIL. 
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GIRLS FROM A GUAYAQUIL PUBLIC SCHOOL IN A CIVIC PARADE. 





ON THE RIVER FRONT AT GUAYAQUIL. 


Building a concrete bulkhead, back to be supported by waste material excavated from new reservoir. 





VIEW OF DOCKS AT GUAYAQUIL. 





VIEW OF RIVER FRONT BEFORE CONSTRUCTION OF NEW BULKHEAD. 





TESTING PILES FOR BULKHEAD. 
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INCLINED CABLE RAILWAY USED FOR REMOVING EXCAVATED MATERIAL FROM 
THE RESERVOIR SITE ON SANTA ANA HILL. 





STORAGE YARD FOR WATER PIPES. 


These pipes are used in constructing the new water-supply system of Guayaquil. 


GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR’S LEADING PORT. oe 


The Gulf of Guayaquil is the largest opening along the whole west 
coast of South America. It is shaped nearly like an equilateral 
triangle with one tip bent. The straight side, running nearly north 
and south, extends about 140 miles from Cape Blanco in Peru to 
La Puntilla in Ecuador. From these two capes the land and water 
lines of the two remaining sides converge northeast and southeast, 
respectively, to a point about two-thirds the altitude of the triangle. 
Here the southern line running northeast bends sharply to nearly 
due north and the northern line running southeast bends northeast. 
This change of direction produces the turned-over tips pointing 
north. At the base of the smaller triangle forming the tip les the 
island of Puna. Behind Puna is the inner bay or greater harbor of 
Guayaquil. The extreme tip of the small triangle loses itself in the 
Guayas River. The Guayas River itself, however, is a delta and one 
of the two such that flow into the turned-up tip of the Gulf of Guay- 
aquil. The city of Guayaquil and the lesser port is situated about 33 
miles up the Guayas River at a point where this river divides into 
two main branches, both coming down from the north, the Daule 
and the Bodegas. Above Guayaquil these two rivers each divide and 
subdivide into innumerable branches running out fanlike. So that 
the Guayas River system is shaped somewhat lke an hourglass but 
with the one end many times larger than the other. Guayaquil is at 
the neck of the hourglass, where the main stems of the Daule and 
the Bodegas join to form the Guayas. But almost immediately as it 
flows south the Guayas begins to divide and redivide into a delta 
flowing into the closed-in end of the gulf. What we have called the 
second delta is perhaps more properly speaking a small archipelago 
named the Estero Salado, the Salt Estuary. It is about twice as 
extensive as the Guayas delta but drains a smaller territory, not 
counting the rivers above Guayaquil. These are the main waterways, 
but in addition scores of lesser rivers and creeks flow directly into 
the Gulf of Guayaquil. Many of these lesser rivers come down from 
the high mountains lying immediately to the east, for it must be 
remembered that the Gulf of Guayaquil at the point where the tip 
begins to turn up reaches inland almost to the high Andes. 

What we have called the greater harbor of Guayaquil, lymg behind 
Puna Island, is entered by the Jambeli Channel to the southeast, which 
at its narrowest point is about 6 miles wide, or the Morro Channel on 
the northwest a little over a mile wide. The former is the customary 
entrance, as the Morro Channel is difficult and dangerous for large 
vessels, on account of the numerous small islets and banks. 

Vessels drawing 22 feet of water can ascend the Guayas River up 
to the city of Guayaquil; larger vessels anchor at Puna on the Island 
of Puna in the greater harbor. 





























WATER MAINS, GUAYAQUIL. 


WATER DISTRIBUTING PIPES, GUAYAQUIL. 





LAYING CONNECTION IN WATER MAIN AT GUAYAQUIL. 





WATER PIPES LAID IN CONCRETE AS PROTECTION AGAINST CORROSION. 








EXCAVATING FOR RESERVOIR. 


This reservoir, on Santa Ana Hill, is known as No. 2. 





SITE OF RESERVOIR NO. 2. 


Working drills preparatory to blasting rock. 














STEAM SHOVEL AND DUMP CARS OPERATING IN EXCAVATION FOR WATER 
RESERVOIR. 

















REMOVING BLASTED ROCK, SITE OF RESERVOIR NO. 2. { 
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With all its advantages so clearly marking it out as a great world 
mart one naturally asks, Why has not Guayaquil advanced farther 
than it has on the manifest road of destiny? The reasons are many, 
and each has played its part in keeping Guayaquil in the background. 
There is, however, one reason, which without doubt more than any 
other hashad this effect, and that is the reputation for insanitary condi- 
tions which Guayaquil has borne for over a century. 

Port sanitation is a port’s chastity. Without it, its sister ports 
of all the world treat it as a harlot to be shunned and refused asso- 
ciation. No boycott is more complete or more merciless than the 
boycott of quarantine, and quarantine against Guayaquil is scarcely 
ever lifted. Ecuadorians have complamed and do yet complain 
against what they term the injustice of the permanent quarantine. 
They point out that where for periods of six months or more there 
has been no case of yellow fever or plague at Guayaquil, yet there has 
been no relaxing of the quarantine regulations. Into the merits of 
this matter it is not our purpose to inquire, and such an inquiry will, 
it is expected, soon have no value for anyone. 

Plans and projects for a comprehensive scheme of sanitation for 
Guayaquil have been made and elaborated for over 50 years, but the 
really scientific work of investigation does not date back farther than 
about 15 years ago, although the river was dredged and the city 
supplied with a water system in 1870. These investigations cul- 
minated over a year ago in a contract with J. G. White & Co. for the 
comprehensive sanitation of Guayaquil, including drainage and water 
supply. 

St. James of Guayaquil—Santiago de Guayaquil—to give the city 
its full title, was founded on St. James’ day, July 25, 1531, by Sebas- 
tian de Benalcazar. It was declared a city four years later, but was 
abandoned and restored in 1537 by Francisco de Orellana. In its 
earliest history it suffered much from attacks of buccaneers and 
pirates, and has been on several occasions more or less destroyed by 
fire, for Guayaquil, unlike other Spanish American cities, is built 
mainly of wood. 
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In the Commerce and Industries Building at the Panama-California 
Exposition, San Diego, Cal., may be seen an attractive and unique 
exhibit from the Republic of Brazil. It is in reality a private 
exhibit, and is there as a result of the perseverance and energy of 
one man, Dr. Eugenio Dahne, who is personally in charge and whose 
patriotic enterprise has succeeded in giving his country a creditable 
representation, and one that is a splendid means of advertising to 
the world Brazil’s inexhaustible natural resources. 

Dr. Dahne was Commissioner General to the United States and 
Canada, representing the Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and 
Commerce of Brazil, and when he found that the effects of the 
European war would prevent the official participation of his country 
in the exposition he resigned his position and returned to Brazil with 
the purpose of ealisting the aid of some of the officials of a few of the 
more aggressive States and of private commercial and industrial in- 
terests, in collecting and arranging a private exhibit. The success of 
his undertaking is evidenced by the fact that now one of the most 
popular and attractive features of the exposition is the extensive 
Brazilian section. The following brief description will give some idea 
of the unusual and most interesting features of the exhibit. 

The fundamental idea carried out in the arrangement of the 
exhibits is to impress the visitor with the manifold resources of 
Brazil, the great importance of many of them, and the interesting 
features and beauty of the country. Thus, commencing in the 
northern part of the country, the Amazon district, with its great 
rubber industry, is represented. This collection contains about 5 
tons of samples of crude rubber, including huge balls and sheets of 
‘‘sernamby,” blocks of ‘‘caoutchouc,” crépe sheets, and biscuits of 
manicoba and mangabeira. One case alone contains samples of 60 
different varieties. Here are also displayed implements used by 
the rubber gatherers, crude rubber shoes, pouches and bags made 
by the natives, while a large collection of photographs explains the 
different methods of handling, gathering, and preparing the rubber. 
As a fitting background and setting there has been arranged a life- 
like scene of an Amazon jungle, flanked by the reproduction of the 
two-story native house of a rubber gatherer, which has been given 
the name of the ‘‘Roosevelt cabin.” The outside walls of the cabin 
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A PART OF THE NORTHERN BRAZIL EXHIBIT. 


In addition to the huge balls of pure Brazilian rubber and the hundreds of varieties of the crude product, 
Dr. Dahne has collected numerous specimens of manufactures of rubber by the natives of the Amazon 
Basin, such a3 rubber shoes, pouches, ponchos, bags, ete. 





BRAZILIAN PRODUCTS AT THE PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION. 


In this section may be seen 5 tons of samples of the various kinds of rubber produced in the great 
Amazon Basin of Brazil. One case alone contains samples of 60 different varieties. Inthe background 
is arranged a typical Amazon junglescene. 
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are bedecked with hunters’ trophies, the heads and skins of Brazilian 
deer, wild boar, jaguar, wild cat, otter, sloth, stuffed monkeys, birds, 
and other animals, as well as collections of Indian bows, arrows, 
clubs, lances, etc. 

The forestal resources of the country are shown in a collection of 
18 small boxes made of different varieties of fine cabinet hardwoods 
of the Amazon Valley, showing the beautiful grain and color highly 
polished. There is also a collection of samples of soft woods, some 
hghter than cork, for industrial purposes. Other cases contain the 
seeds of the different varieties of rubber trees and the seeds and 
bark of other trees and palms, as well as a variety of plants and 
shrubs. 

Of edible nuts three interesting varieties are represented. <A 
miniature plantation shows how the cocos palm is grown from the 
cocoanut, while a native basket contains several large, black, hard- 
shelled fruits, about the size of an ordinary grapefruit, each of which 
contains a dozen or more of what are here known as ‘‘cream,” or 
Brazil, nuts, so popular in the United States. The most interesting, 
however, is the fruit of the ‘‘sapucaia”’ tree, a huge ball containing 
about a dozen large nuts similar in size and taste to the Brazil nuts. 
The lower part of this fruit is formed by a lid, the size of a saucer, 
which, when the fruit is green, fits tightly. When it is ripe, the lid 
shrinks and falls out, allowing the ripe nuts to fall to the ground. 

Central Brazil is represented principally by the coffee industry, 
which predominates there. As the generous contribution of 1,500 
bags of its finest coffee by the government of the great coffee State, 
Sao Paulo, made this exhibit possible, that State occupies the greatest 
space. The rear wall of this booth is covered by three large panels, 
painted from photographs, showing almost in life size, first, a coffee 
plantation of 800,000 trees; next, a ‘‘pickmg coffee’ scene; and 
finally, a scene depicting the loading of coffee for export at the Santos 
docks. A sign overhead gives some statistics which show that the 
State of Sao Paulo alone produces about 12,000,000 bags, or 
1,500,000,000 pounds, of coffee annually, representing two-thirds of 
all the coffee consumed in the world. On the floor are piled hundreds 
of bags of this coffee ready for roasting in a neat little coffee roaster. 
The best variety of pure Santos unblended coffee is roasted here 
daily, prepared in Brazilian fashion, and served in cups to the visitors 
free of any charge. So great has been the demand by the public that 
it has been found necessary to make several roasts a day. 

The whole front of this section is occupied by a long counter, bags 
of coffee just as they are shipped from Santos filling the space under- 
neath. Rustic trellises above the counter are covered with beauti- 
fully plumaged birds and butterflies, notable among which is the 
“‘quezal,’”’ or coffee bird, which feeds on coffee berries, while on the 
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counter stand cages containing marmoset monkeys, parrots, and 
beautiful birds. A plentiful collection of photographs of the fine 
buildings of Sao Paulo and of waterfalls and scenes of the interior 
give the visitor an idea of the beauty of the country and its indus- 
trial importance. 

In the southern section the visitor is attracted first by the display 
of ‘‘mate,”’ contributed by the government of the State of Parana. 
This is the universal home beverage used by high and low throughout 
southern Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, Argentina, and Chile. The 
young sprouts and leaves of a tree, the Ilex paraguayensis, which 
grows wild in the forests of Parana and Rio Grande do Sul, are col- 
lected in bundles and hung up to dry over a slow fire. They are then 
pounded into small particles, sifted, and packed, and afford one of the 
healthiest drinks known, calming the nerves and stimulating diges- 
tion. In the countries above named, where meat is the chief food, 
it supplies in a measure the place of vegetables as a digestive agent. 
This mate is also prepared at the booth and is served free to visitors. 

Next comes the cacao bean, grown extensively in Bahia and Para. 
The exhibit shows the bean as it grows in the pods and also the 
finished products in the form of commercial cakes of chocolate, 
powdered cocoa, and samples of cocoa butter. 

A drink that is unknown in the United States is represented by 
the ‘‘guarana.’”’ This is a bean, or seed, which grows on a vine in 
the forests of the Amazon and Matto Grosso. The Indians roast this 
bean and pound it into a pulp, mixing it with water, and then mold- 
ing it into sticks which are dried in the sun. On their expeditions 
through the forests they never go without these sticks and a grater 
which is made of the rough, bony tongue of the Pirarucu fish. 
Whenever they get thirsty they grate about a spoonful of powder 
from this stick mto a gourd of water and drink the concoction. It 
tastes bitter, like quinine, but is said to have medicinal value as a 
tonic and protective against fevers. 

Coming to the food products, perhaps the most interesting is the 
manioc flour. The manioc is a root, somewhat like a sweet potato, 
with a high percentage of starch, but with a very poisonous juice 
containing a quantity of prussic acid. To prepare the flour, the 
roots are grated fine and the pulp is poured into a long basket tube, 
also shown in the exhibit. The upper end of this tube is then sus- 
pended from a post and a lever is passed through a noose in the 
lower end. By pulling down the lever the basket tube is contracted 
and the juice is forced out of the pulp. The dry pulp is then roasted 
in pans, and the flour put up in reed baskets, lined with banana 
leaves. The manioc flour is universally used throughout Brazil as 
one of the most important food articles, and is eaten with meats, 
fish, milk, etc., at every meal, being a substitute for wheat bread, 
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especially among the lower classes. Besides the manioc flour, there 
are samples of tapioca, arrowroot, and all kinds of macaroni, spa- 
chetti, and noodles made from the manioe flour. 

Among the manufactured articles there are handsomely colored 
and fringed wool and silk ponchos; a table made of a variety of 
beautiful cabinet woods; hammocks made of a strong, fine, white 
fiber; bamboo, reed, and grass mats; and an extensive variety of 
baskets, fans, sachets, etc., all of native make. 

The show cases are filled with interesting curios, such as the arma- 
dillo, made up into baskets; the angel fish, flying fish, bat fish, bull 
fish, and beautiful shells and corals; canes made of the backbones of 
sharks, and canes of tigerwood with whale-tooth handles; beautiful 
riding whips of raw horsehide, finely woven and silver mounted; 
siulver-mounted gourds and silver bombas for drinking mate; a collec- 
tion of humming birds and beetles, made up into pins, brooches, and 
ornaments; drinking cups of bitterwood, and many other curious and 
interesting things pecuuiar to Brazil. There are also many interest- 
ing books, maps, charts, and beautiful pictures and photographs — 
showing the beauties of Rio de Janeiro and its magnificent harbor 
and many other places renowned for their scenic wonders. Taken in 
its entirety, the exhibit gives the visitor a good idea of the resources 
and possibilities of the largest of the South American Republics, and 
as a medium of publicity is doing a great work for the country. 

As an evidence of the merits of the various exhibits may be cited 
the following list of awards, made by the jury of awards of the 
Panama-California Exposition; Grand prize to the Government of 
the State of Sao Paulo for its coffee exhibit; grand prize to the Min- 
isterium of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce of Brazil, for its 
rubber exhibit; gold medal to Dr. Eugenio Dahne, in recognition of 
his efforts in assembling the Brazilian exhibit; gold medal to the 
State of Parana, for its exhibit of Herva mate; gold medal to Oliveira 
Simoes & Co., of Para, for their exhibit of guaranaé and the effervescent 
drink made therefrom; silver medal to Jorge Correa & Co., of Para, 
for their exhibit of cocoa and chocolate; silver medal to R. H. Mur- 
dock, of Para, for his exhibit of samples of Brazilian woods; and silver 
medal to Borges Irmao, of Rio de Janeiro, for exhibit of tobacco and 
cigars. 
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N the August number of the BULLETIN appeared an article under 
the title of ‘‘The American Republics at the San Francisco 
Exposition,’ by Mr. Walter Vernier, in which were described 
in considerable detail the varied exhibits of the seven Latin 

American countries participating in the great show. Prominent 
among these were those of Uruguay, but owing to their failure to 
arrive in time for publication the photographs illustrating the ex- 
hibits of this particular Republic were necessarily omitted. Having 
now come to hand, some of the descriptive portion of Mr. Vernier’s 
story is embodied in the following sketch as explanatory of the pictures. 

Incidentally it may not be amiss to congratulate the Government 
of Uruguay on the spirit of enterprise it has displayed through its 
Oficina de Exposiciones, under the personal direction of Sr. Italo 
Eduardo Perotti, in being so well represented in seven separate and 
distinct exhibits. Considering the fact that 50,000 pesos ($52,000 in 
United States currency) were available for the entire expense of 
Uruguay’s representation, the scope and completeness of the exhibits 
is remarkable and very gratifying to the Exposition management. 

It is also interesting to note that the installation of the exhibits was 
completed by April 1, 1915, thus considerably antedating those of 
most of the other foreign participants. In appreciation of the efforts 
of Sr. Perotti the Exposition management gave a dinner in his honor, 
upon which occasion President Moore of the Exposition spoke in the 
most complimentary terms of the active and progressive Republic of 
Uruguay and its efficient representatives. Among the distinguished 
speakers and guests of the occasion were officials of the Exposition, 
representatives of the National and State Governments, of the city of 
San Francisco, and members of the Army and Navy of the United 
States. 

As above stated, Uruguay has seven exhibits—a double one in the 
Palace of Education and Social Economy, and one each in the Palaces 
of Liberal Arts, Fine Arts, Varied Industries, Agriculture, and Mines. 
According to Mr. Vernier’s account, while the agricultural exhibit is 
the logical center of the many things the Republic has to show to the 
world, many visitors are inclined to regard the exhibits of education 
and social economy as even more impressive. 

From the multitude of charts, photographs, maps, and publica- 
tions of varied nature, a very comprehensive idea is gained of the 
Uruguayan educational system, primary, secondary, and higher, with 
its branches of agricultural, industrial, and commercial instruction. 
Hygienic features are conspicuous. We learn also that Uuruguay 
has the lowest percentage of illiteracy in South America. Quite 
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URUGUAY AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


The Uruguayan exhibit in the Palace of Mines and Metallurgy. Over 1,000 specimens of minerals are 
shown, including gold, silver, iron, manganese, as well as a number of precious and semiprecious stones, 
such as amethysts, agates, etc., and rocks such as marble, granite, and porphyry. 





URUGUAYAN EXHIBIT IN THE PALACE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


The Government has a complete collection of charts, photographs, maps, ete., perta ning to ports, rail- 
ways, communications, as well as over 1,000 volumes showing the literary and scientific activities oi 
the Republic. 





URUGUAY AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


A corner of the Uruguayan exhibit in the Palace of Agriculture. 





URUGUAY AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. ie 


A portion of the Uruguayan exhibit in the Palace of Education. ‘‘From the multitude of charts, photo- 
graphs, maps, and publications of varied nature, a very comprehensive idea is gained of the Uruguayan 
system.”’ 
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URUGUAY AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


Asection of the Uruguayan exhibit in the Palace of Agriculture. Among other exhibits are samples of 
mill products, seeds, lumber, and cereals of every kind. 





URUGUAY AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


Another section of the Uruguayan exhibit in the Palace of Agriculture, where are shown samples of 
hides and other cattle products; also samples of the famous Uruguayan Romney wool and other 
pastoral as well as agricultural products. 





URUGUAYAN EXHIBIT IN THE PALACE OF FINE ARTS. 


In the right background may be seen the magnificent white marble bust of the Uruguayan national 
hero, Artigas, executed by the celebrated sculptor, José Belloni, and which was purchased by the 
Uruguayan Government for the sum of $5,000, to be presented to the Pan American Union, where it 
will adorn the Hall of the Patriots which contains a collection of the busts of the heroes and liberators 
of the 21 Republics of the Western Hemisphere. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE URUGUAYAN FINE ARTS EXHIBIT. 


Uruguay’s exhibit in the Palace of Fine Arts is one of its most attractive and distinctive features. The 
paintings of such artists as Manuel Rosé, Pedro B. Viale, and Carlos Castellanos, and the sculptures 
of José Belloni, as well as many other artists, are greatly admired by the visiting crowds. 
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remarkable is the department of social economy. There the many 
reforms of an advanced sociological character for which the present 
régime in Uruguay has become so well known, are brought out in 
a striking manner. Notable among these graphic data are those 
relating to the nationalization of public services, such as electric 
light and government insurance, and the projected extension to 
water supply and other services; further the highly organized service 
of national and municipal hygiene, consisting really of five different 
services, which cooperate with each other. 

In the liberal arts palace we see, beside the Government exhibits, 
many interesting ones by private exhibitors, notably of chemical and 
cement works. The Government has a complete collection of charts, 
photographs, maps, etc., of everything pertaining to ports, railways, 
communications; further, more than 1,000 volumes showing the 
literary and scientific activities of Uruguay. There are highly 
technical exhibits of the national meteorological, of the climatological, 
and of the hydrographical institutes, while the work of the bureau of 
expositions is fully reviewed. 

Among the branches of industrial activity exhibited in the varied 
industries palace the tanning industry and allied trades are particu- 
larly well brought out. There is an interesting exhibit of the seal 
fisheries of Uruguay, and likewise the collection of the bureau of 
exposition of mammals and birds agriculturally and industrially useful. 

It is a surprise to many visitors to find that Uruguay has very 
notable mineral resources. There are in the palace of mines Uru- 
guayan exhibits showing over 1,000 specimens of minerals, including 
gold, silver, iron, manganese, a number of precious stones, such as 
amethysts and agates, and rocks, as marble, granite, and porphyry. 

That the agricultural exhibit of Uruguay is considered of the 
highest merit is natural. There is the famous Uruguayan Romney 
wool and other types which attract universal attention, and there 
are exhibits of mill products, of seeds, of lumber, forming part of the 
collective exhibit. Among the private exhibits, wine and grape 
juice are conspicuous. The activities of the various national boards 
for the development of the pastoral, agricultural, and allied indus- 
tries are also well brought out. 

Uruguay’s exhibit in the fine arts palace is one of the most dis- 
tinctive contributions. Greatly admired are the paintings by Pedro 
Blanee Viale, those by Manuel Rosé, by Carlos Castellanos, and the 
busts by José Belloni, to mention but a few. Sefor Belloni exhibits 
a magnificent bust of the Uruguayan national hero, Gen. Artigas, 
which was bought by the Uruguayan Government for $5,000 to be 
presented to the Pan American Union whose gallery of the busts of 
the liberators and leaders of the Americas it will adorn. The Uru- 
guayan commission is composed of Sefior Don Eduardo Perotti and 
Madame de Perotti; the consul general, Mr. O. M. Goldaracena, and 
Mrs. Goldaracena; and Mr. O. A. Goldaracena, the secretary. 
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IVERS usually betray their origin or describe in a way the 
lands through which they flow by the color of their waters. 
Some traverse districts in which the soils are highly charged 
with oxide of iron, which stains the water to any of numer- 
ous shades of red; some acquire no particular color at all and are 
merely muddy; mountain streams flowing over beds of solid rock 
may be as clear as the waters of the ocean itself; and then there are 
streams flowing through vast stretches of forest which derive their 
color from the black humus on the forest floor and from other 
organic matter with which their waters come into contact. Thus it 
is that geography abounds in such names as Red River, Clear River, 
Black River, etc., and their Spanish equivalents Rio Colorado, Rio 
Claro, and Rio Negro, to say nothing of many others, both m our 
own and other languages, whose meanings may not always at once 
be apparent. Thomas Falkner, in his book, speaks of the Rio Negro 
as the largest river of Patagonia. It is not only the largest river of 
Patagonia but, next to the La Plata and its two large tributaries, 
which do not, however, belong to Argentina alone, the largest of the 
Argentine Republic. Roughly speaking, it drains a large triangular 
piece of territory lymg between 36° and 42° of latitude south, with 
the base following the line of the watershed between Chile and 
Argentina and the apex resting at the mouth of the river on the 
Atlantic coast just south of the fortieth parallel of latitude. Falkner 
gives quite a list of names for this stream, of which the Indian name 
of Curu Leuvu has been retained to this day in the Spanish transla- 
tion of Rio Negro. 

It is not to be wondered at that the Spaniards neglected the 
inhospitable coast of southern Argentina in those early days of con- 
quest and settlement. No one could be expected to settle down in 
an unattractive and desert country while there was an unlimited 
supply of more desirable lands closer at hand and to be had only for 
the asking or taking. It is only when the good land has become 
exhausted and when railroads and science make the desert more 
accessible and more easy and certain of remunerative development 
that the eyes of the colonist are turned toward the less attractive. 
Before speaking of the colonist, however, let us review briefly the 
history of the discovery and exploration of northern Patagonia and 





1 By Walter Fischer. 
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AT BAHIA BLANCA, ARGENTINA. 


Enormous grain elevators at Ingeniero White, the port of Bahia Blanca, which is the natural outlet and 
gateway of the Rio Negro Valley. 





AT NICOLAS LEVALLE, ARGENTINA. 


From Nicolas Levalle to the Colorado River is a fine wheat section, single fields lining the railroad in 
some places for many miles. The picture shows the sacked product awaiting shipment at the station 
of Nicolas Levyalle. 





IN THE VALLEY OF THE RIO NEGRO. 


Top: Characteristic vegetation in the Rio Negro Valley. The shrubs sampa and jarilla shown in the 
background. Cleared and irrigated this land is very productive. Center: A black alkali spot in the 
citer wise good farming land of the Rio Negro Valley. Botton: Sand dunes on the north side of the 

io Negro. 
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the Rio Negro. It is important to bear in mind that throughout the 
early periods of conquest in Argentina the movement was mainly 
from the Pacific coast, where the discovery of gold and of a semi- 
civilized people in Peru and Bolivia offered greater inducements to 
the adventurous and an easier field for conquest and administration. 
Thus it is that there were many colonies and centers of administration 
in the interior of northern Argentina, like Salta, Cordoba, Mendoza, 
and others, while the Atlantic coast, where the Portuguese and 
Dutch were most active, was comparatively neglected. In the plains 
and Atlantic coast region the Indians were savage and good warriors, 
and soon well supplied with horses, so that it was not only difficult to 
convince them that they were conquered and to establish any form 
of administration among them, but to reach and conquer them at all. 
Buenos Aires, founded as early as 1546, had Indians from the pam- 
pas murdering and burning within a few miles of the city as late as 
1789. Bahia Blanca was not founded until 1828 and was last attacked 
by the Indians in 1872, or within our own times. Patagonia had 
been traversed and crossed at various times from the Chilean side by 
Jesuit missionaries, but it was not until the appearance in London in 
1774 of the book by Thomas Falkner, a Jesuit in the employ of Spain, 
describing the region of Patagonia, and a report by Francisco de 
Viedma, in the same year, to the viceroy at Buenos Aires, calling 
attention to the strategic value of the Rio Negro as a line of defense, 
that the Spanish Government took steps to establish forts and colo- 
nies in those parts. One passage in Falkner’s book calling attention 
to the advantages over Spain accruing to any power holding positions 
in Patagonia for destroying all ports in the South Seas, and perhaps 
even finding a short route for reaching Valdivia before knowledge of it 
could be had in Spain or even in Buenos Aires, was perhaps meant as 
a friendly hint to England, the country of his birth. Anyway, designs 
by England on this territory were suspected by Spain soon after the 
appearance of this book, and the viceroy of the Rio de la Plata 
received in 1778 orders to establish forts and settlements on the 
Atlantic coast to the Strait of Magellan. 

A series of explorations by the three Viedmas followed, with one 
of which we are here more immediately concerned. The mouth of 
the Rio Negro was found and explored by an expedition that set 
out from Buenos Aires in the fall of 1778. It carried full and de- 
tailed instructions in regard to making friends of and treaties with 
the Indians and warning all strangers found there, and in regard to 
the exploration of the Rio Colorado and Rio Negro. Francisco de 
Viedma, who had later taken charge of the expedition, built a stock- 
ade on the site of the present town of Viedma on the south bank of 
the river near its mouth. Soon forced out by a flood, he chose a 
higher location on the opposite bank, building there in the month 
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of June, 1779, a fort where the town of Carmen de Patagones now 
stands. He lost little time in making further explorations of the 
river. Basilio Villarino, one of the pilots who had accompanied 
the original expedition, set out from the fort at Carmen de Patagones 
on the 25th day of September, 1782, with instructions from his 
chief to explore the river and to reach if possible the Spanish port 
of Valdivia on the Pacific coast. Vuillarino’s diary makes very 
interesting reading. By November 10 he had reached Choele Choel, 
where there are several good-sized islands and where the river changes 
to a more westerly direction. Choele Choel was evidently considered 
of great strategic importance to the mountain tribes of Indians at 
that time. It was near there that they crossed the river in their 
descents to the pampas in quest of cattle and horses, and they 
made it plain to the leader of the expedition that they considered 
the building of a fort at that point as an unfriendly act. By Janu- 
ary 23 the expedition reached the juncture of the Limay and Neuquen, 
or the end of the Rio Negro proper, some 300 miles from the coast. 
Although Villarino never got to Valdivia, he explored the rivers 
Limay and Colloncuraé to the site of the present town of Junin de 
los Andes, not so very far from the Chilean boundry, and the copious 
notes of his diary constitute the oldest and most complete record and 
description of the river and a large region drained by it. 

The little colony at Carmen de Patagones can not be considered as 
having been so very unsuccessful when one takes into account the 
character of the surrounding country and the difficulties with which 
it had to contend. There were constant attacks from the Indians, 
the war with England occurred about that time, and further coloni- 
zation was not encouraged as the results were not considered com- 
mensurate with the outlays. In 1827, in the war between Argentina 
and Brazil, the post was attacked by a Brazilian squadron and 
covered itself with glory by repulsing the same and taking many 
prisoners. The Beagle arrived off the mouth of the Rio Negro on 
August 3, 1833, and Darwin speaks of the land near the mouth of the 
river as ‘‘wretched in the extreme.’’ The town had a few hundred 
inhabitants then, with some Indian settlements around it. Arau- 
canians from southern Chile had raided the place a few years before. 
Bahia Blanca is mentioned as only a small settlement between Rio 
Negro and Buenos Aires, and the army of Gen. Rosas was at that 
time encamped on the Rio Colorado, not far away, in its campaign 
against the Indians. Little progress was made in conquering and 
colonizing the Rio Negro Valley during the succeeding 50 years. 
Coronel Pringles was founded in 1862 and Conesa in 1864, but that 
was not more than 120 miles from the mouth of the river. Rosas’s 
conquests had been only temporary and it was left to Gen. Roca, 
afterwards president, and his successor Villegas to settle, between the 





IN THE VALLEY OF THE RIO NEGRO. 


; Top: A crossing on the Rio Negro, showing wagons loaded with supplies starting for Lake Nahuel Huapi. 
Center: A ‘‘posada” or hotel on the south bank of the Rio Negro. Bottom: Ferrying cattle across the 
Rio Negro near Roca, Argentina. 
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years 1879 and 1883, once and forever, all old scores with the Indians 
and to extend Argentine jurisdiction to the Andes and the Strait of 
Magellan. The legislation and subsequent military campaign for 
which Roca, first as minister of war and later as general, was re- 
sponsible, were, as empire building events, as epoch-making and 
important to the Argentine Republic as were the Louisiana Purchase 
and conquest of California to the United States. With the legis- 
lation of 1884, through which all that territory lying south of the 
Colorado was organized and divided into territories, the Patagonia so 
well known to us of a few school generations back disappeared from 
the map. It brings us also to the building of the railroad and the 
opening up to settlement of the valley of the Rio Negro. 

By the year 1899, or 20 years after Roca’s campaign against the 
Indians, the railroad was extended from Bahia Blanca to the town of 
Neuquen at the confluence of the Limay and Neuquen Rivers; by 
1913 it was opened to Zapala, almost in the foothills of the Cordilleras, 
and some 90 miles beyond the town of Neuquen, but still about 60 
or 70 miles from the Chilean frontier, to which it is eventually to 
extend to connect with the Chilean railroads on the other side. The 
most convenient method of reaching the valley to-day is for the tray- 
eler to take the train which leaves Buenos Aires at 6.37 in the evening, 
arriving at Bahia Blanca at 9.25 the following morning. Leaving 
Bahia Blanca again at 9.55 on one of the triweekly trains he reaches 
Neuquen at 10.35 that night; there he passes the night in a hotel or 
inn, leaves at 5.20 in the morning and gets to the end of the line on a 
mixed freight and passenger train at either 10.80 or 12.45 noon, 
according to which of the biweekly trains he happens to have taken. 

Near the coast and just out from Bahia Blanca the country presents 
a barren aspect from the car window; first, a succession of flats and 
salt marshes and bare stony knolls soon replaced by hill-like con- 
stantly shifting sand dunes at Argerich and Medanos, a region now 
thickly dotted with small fruit gardens, farms, and vineyards and 
forested with windmills. From Nicolas Levalle and Algarroba to 
the Colorado River the scene again shifts; the country is flat or rolling 
and covered with desert shrubs, many of which, notably the algarroba, 
which is a species of mesquite, assume treelike proportions showing 
that the rainfall is fairly abundant. As a matter of fact it is a dry- 
farming region, with single wheatfields lining the railroad tracks in 
some places for many miles and in favorable years with enormous 
piles of grain awaiting shipment at the railroad stations. 

Crossing the Rio Colorado, a rather shallow and rapid stream, the 
railroad follows the river for about 75 miles and then strikes south- 
westerly across the first narrow place to the Rio Negro, which it 
reaches at Choele Choel. From Choele Choel the traveler follows 
the valley of the Rio Negro, which is wider below that point and 





HOMES IN THE RIO NEGRO VALLEY. 


The above pictures show three stages in the home building process in the Rio Negro Valley. The top 
picture shows the crude adobe or mud hut: the center, the plain but substantial brick dwelling of the 
more prosperous farmer, and the bottom is the picture of a typical residence of the well-to-do agricul- 
turist. 
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continues to’: narrow as one approaches Neuquen. The road keeps 
away from the river and clings as far as possible to the worn-down 
gravelly bluffs which skirt the valley on the northern side, giving 
alternate glimpses of willow-fringed islands, level stretches of desert 
brush in the unimproved valley, and beyond to the south of the river 
the beautiful white bluffs of Tertiary and Cretaceous clays underlaid 
by red and other colored sandstones. The so-called sagebrush and 
greasewood has become more desertlike since leaving the Colorado, 
where one saw the last tree-like algarrobas; at Chelforo the last 
chafiars were seen; at Roca he sees in the distance the willows of the 
river, and an occasional matagusano and another kind of chafiar 
overtopping the desert shrubs, where they are not hidden or have 
not been replaced by rows of Lombardy poplars which line the numer- 
ous farms and homesteads now abounding there. If the traveler has 
been lucky and his trip has just been preceded by raims or heavy 
showers all the way from Bahia Blanca, he will, if it is his first trip, 
usually have been pretty well entertamed by the scenery and the 
people and customs along the route. If not, then he arrives at his 
destination not only tired but perhaps more inclined to be cross at 
the annoyance and inconvenience of the dust which covers him from 
head to foot, not hard to brush off, however, especially if he has had 
the foresight to provide himself with a light dust coat. He usually. 
returns, as well as makes the second trip, by night. The journey 
from Neuquen onward is of course no longer in the river valley; there 
is a rise of over 2,000 feet from that point to Zapala; there are only 
two or three stops for water; no houses, no trees, and no settlements 
visible, and the whole stretch rather tedious and monotonous. 
Zapala is a collecting and shipping center for the cattle and sheep 
which range the mountains. 

We are to-day more particularly concerned with that part of the 
valley extending eastward 1 degree of longitude, or about 60 miles, from 
the juncture of the two rivers to the small station of Chichinales. 
The valley is narrow here, not more than 10 miles from bluff to bluff, 
with the fertile, irrigable land north of the river about half that width 
at its widest and narrowing down to almost nothing where the rivers 
meet. The Rio Negro itself is a dark and silent, deep and rapid 
stream; a steamer is said to take only as many hours to make the 
down trip as it takes days to ascend the swift current. Itis notable, 
too, that with Villarino, making all due allowances for delays on the 
outward journey, only three weeks of the seven months spent on 
the expedition were needed for the return. The melting of the Cordil- 
leran snows often causes considerable worry to the inhabitants, but 
there have been no floods of any magnitude since the great inundation 
of 1899 caused the town of General Roca to he moved from the old 
site of the fort near the present station of Rio Negro to a safer location 





IN; THE VALLEY: OF THE RIO NEGRO, ARGENTINA. 


Top: A ‘‘galpon” or wheat shed at Algarroba, Argentina. Center: In the foreground is shown a Pata- 
gonian hare. These peculiar animals, which seem to have the characteristics of a deer, kangaroo, 
and hare combined, are plentiful in the Rio Negro Valley. Bottom: A nest of the leaf-cutter ant of 
northern Patagonia. 
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about 2 miles away. On Villarino’s map the land on the north bank 
of the river is marked “buen terreno” (good iand), and so it is; a 
typical desert soul, a clay loam with httle humus and about 2 meters 
in depth, with oecasional pockets of sand or gravel, needing only 
water and proper tillage and rotation of crops to yield large and profit- 
able returns to the farmer. From the near-by bluffs the settler 
patiently gathers his firewood by cutting and grubbing the largest 
desert shrubs, the majority of which have a very good-sized under- 
eround trunk. The willows growing on the islands which lie between 
the main stream and its numerous old channels supply materials for 
fence posts and stockades and framing for houses and sheds, and the 
chilea, a shrub of the genus Baccharis, furnishes a handy substitute 
for lath and shingies, which are plastered over with mud, or there is 
woven from it a lght fence or stockade, which serves to keep in 
domestic animals and further protects them from the dust and cold 
of the fierce southwestern winds. 

The winds of the southern Pacific lose most of their moisture on 
coming in contact with the cold peaks of the Cordilleras and then 
sweep down across the Patagonian tablelands like an ocean gale. 
They often last for days, obscuring the sky and landscape with clouds 
of dust and at times of such velocity as to hurl small-sized pebbles, 
but they are most frequent in spring and summer, and when once over 
are soon forgotten in the delightful weather which otherwise prevails— 
warm or very hot days, according to the time of year, usually with 
breeze and cool nights always, with the temperature seldom below 
20° F.in winter. This small district is peculiar in its rainfall in that it 
is too far west to receive the rains coming from the Atlantic and too 
far east to get such as are able to pass the Cordilleras. Winter is the 
prevalent rainy season, and thelight precipitation of from 6 to 8 inches 
annually is of little or no value for farming purposes. The climate 
most closely resembles that of the interior of the State of Washington, 
where the coast region west of the Cascades would correspond to Chile, 
although there is a difference of about 10° in latitude. As snow sel- 
dom falls, the abundance of verdure which follows every winter rain 
is available for grazing cattle and sheep. Hunting is very good, as 
many kinds of game are plentiful; the guanaco, the small silver 
fox, the skunk, the Patagonian hare, three species of armadillo (the 
peludo, pichi, and molita), and three species of gopher or prairie- 
doglike rodents (the bizcacho, the tucutuco, and the quise) are abun- 
dant in the valley, while other species of game are common in the 
mountains not far away; in the river are otter and plenty of fish; 
and bird life, too, is rich, the ostrich, owls, hawks, eagles, parrots, the 
scissors, widow bird, crimson breast, and many other song and water 
birds are there. In the fall of the year, when the snows begin to cover 
the Cordilleras, wild ducks come down to the valley in great numbers, 
while the best sport and shooting is undoubtedly furnished by the 





COLONISTS OF THE RIO NEGRO VALLEY. 


The picture shows a mixture of Spanish and Italian colonists enjoying a picnic in the Rio 
Negro country. 








PROSPERING IN THE RIO NEGRO VALLEY. 


A pioneer from northern Italy, one of the early settlers of the Rio Negro country, entertaining visitors 
on the veranda of his comfortable home. An example of what thrift and energy will accomplish in 
the agricultural sections of this rich valley. 
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long-necked and short-legged guinealike martineta, the best morsel 
of all from the huntsman’s bag. 

The inhabitants are as cosmopolitan a lot as is to be found almost 
anywhere. As in the greater part of Argentina, the Italian pre- 
dominates on the farms and the Spaniard in the small towns; there 
are a few Germans, English, and Scandinavians, in fact practically 
every country in Hurope is represented, usually by immigrants of 
the humbler classes; the native Argentine is represented by a few 
of the gaucho class and by wealthy landowners who possess palatial 
homes and spend much of their time in Buenos Aires; and there is 
quite a sprinkling of Chileans who have filtered in through the 
mountains from their own country near by, and the Indian has by 
no means become extinct. There are a few pioneers who had lost 
little time in following Roca’s army, but the majority came with 
and after the railroad, since which time the development of the 
valley has been very rapid. The Government was careful not to 
make the mistake here that had been made in other parts of the 
Republic before, and adopted the homestead plan of parceling out 
and settling the land. The valley was surveyed into squares of 100 
hectares (247 acres) each, which were sold at a nominal price on 
condition that the colonist surrounded the same with a fence, planted 
a certain number of poplars for windbreaks and built himself a home, 
all within the space of two years. Although settlers were not 
limited strictly to one square, there resulted nevertheless the most 
equitable distribution of land to be found anywhere in Argentina. 
The military occupation had already given rise to the building of 
a small irrigation system, traces and reminders of which still exist. 
This was followed by a cooperative association which installed a 
system that derives its waters from the Neuquen and urrigates all 
low-lying lands as far as the station of Rio Negro. 

A great impetus was given to settlmg and farming by several 
droughts and crop failures in other parts of Argentina which drove 
up the price of alfalfa, a crop which was absolutely guaranteed 
under irrigation. Other crops such as wheat, barley, and to a 
slight extent maize, are grown, but lately the planting of the vine 
has assumed enormous proportions. There are vineyards of nearly 
1,000 acres and several wine presses have been erected, one at Roca 
having a capacity of 3,000 hogsheads. Sheep and cattle coming 
from the mountains and from across the desert are bought, fed, 
and then shipped on again; hogs, too, are raised locally; the drying 
of the natural pastures in summer does not, however, permit of local 
ranching. Fruits of all kinds grow well and are being planted, 
so that in general the small and mixed farm is on the increase. 
Fruit growing is looked upon as one of the coming industries for 
these parts. Good peaches and other stone fruits are already pro- 
duced, but could hardly be planted on a commercial scale, as the 





IN THE VALLEY OF THE RIO NEGRO, ARGENTINA. 


Top: The home of a squatter in the Rio Negro Valley. Bottom: An Indian boy with his bolas, made 
by himself of guanaca leather, two heavy balls (or rounded stones), and a ring, used to trip the quarry 
when hunting. Note the typical Argentine saddle, with circular stirrup. 
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danger from late frosts is too great, while everything indicates that 
apples and pears can be grown equal in quality and appearance to 
the boxed product of the irrigated apple-growmg regions of the 
western United States. 

The agricultural history of all new lands and communities is prac- 
tically the same; the hunter and trapper is followed by the herdsman 
and rancher and he in turn by the plowman. The coming of the 
plowman may be merely the expression of a natural movement of 
migration, or it may be due to the attraction exercised by the promise 
of extraordinary gains, or both factors may operate at the same time, 
just as has been the case in our own West at times and largely in 
Argentina and again in Rio Negro. Some of the Rio Negro pioneers 
soon became quite well off by bemg able to market their alfalfa at 
from 40 to 50 pesos the baled ton; when it was found that the grape 
would do as well as in Mendoza it began to be planted largely and the 
fruit brought from 12 to 15 centavos per kilo. Now that alfalfa has 
fallen to 18 and 20 pesos and grapes to 6 and 7 centavos it must be 
clear to the most uninitiated that agriculture under such conditions 
is no longer a get-rich-quick scheme, something it really never can be 
anyway under normal conditions. How much better therefore that 
the settlers be disillusioned at once and that the community get 
started on the right path early in its development. The disadvant- 
age under which the valley labors in the matter of transportation 
to the capital and center of population, a distance of some 700 
miles, and to which alfalfa must pay 12.46 pesos (pesos= $0.42) 
and general merchandise 34.70 pesos per ton freight, is an advantage 
in other ways; on account of the local and southern trade, for in- 
stance, it causes a difference of 3 or 4 centavos in the price of grapes 
over that of Mendoza, and in the course of time, as the valley gets 
to be a greater consumer, it will be felt in other lmes. Such condi- 
tions prove that the prosperity of the valley, as that of any other 
staid and well-regulated community, depends more upon the pres- 
ence of the small and medium-sized farm and its attendant well-off 
if not exactly rich farmmg population and the buildmg up and 
improvement of local towns and centers of consumption; and further, 
the wisdom of looking upon agriculture not as the busmess of great 
landholders and capitalists, who with their methods must neces- 
sarily restore that system of landownership and society which it 
has been the aim and endeavor of nearly all mankind to abolish, 
but as that of the hardworkmg thrifty middle class which forms the 
backbone and stamina of every strong country. 

The Rio Negro is occasionally styled the Argentine Nile. The lands 
of its valley are not, however, as in the case of that ancient and 
venerable stream, subject to regular overflows and dependent upon 
them for their fertility; neither does the barren desert country 
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INDIANS OF THE RIO NEGRO VALLEY. 


The Indians of the Patagonian section of Argentina were a bold and hardy race, difficult to subdue. 
They attacked Bahia Blanca as recently as 1872. It was not until the campaigns of Gens. Roca 
and Villegas from 1879 to 1883 that they were completely conquered and pacified. 
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traversed by the Nile resemble the brush-covered land through which 
the Rio Negro passes. The greatest point of resemblance is un- 
doubtedly that both of them possess all the elements, in the one case 
already ancient and well developed, of a small empire separated from 
the rest of the world by hundreds of miles of barren or semibarren 
territory but still accessible at several points to the outside. The Rio 
Negro, which hes, generally speaking, in 40° south latitude, has the 
advantage over the Nile in its possession of a more temperate climate 
in being able some day perhaps to breed a hardier and more progres- 
sive race of people. The most thickly settled section at the present 
time, that between Cipolletti and the railroad station of Rio Negro, 
will within a few years be extended to Chichinales by the enormous 
irrigation system now under construction, which will supply water to 
a total of 65,000 hectares of privately owned bottom lands and 
40,000 hectares more of somewhat higher lying fiscal lands. AIL of 
this, however, would cover only about one-fifth of the length of the 
main river, and of the narrowest part of the valley at that, to say 
nothing of the lands of the River Limay, where about 40,000 hectares 
more could be reached by water, and some isclated patches along the 
Neuquen. There is a cooperative association in operation between 
Chelforo and Chimpay, also pumping stations at Neuquen and 
various points below Rio Negro station; on the large islands at 
Choele Choel and all along the lower river almost to the sea there are 
local irrigation plants of greater or less importance. Unfortunately 
no adequate and complete study of the water supply and its utiliza- 
tion has ever been made for the entire river system. Being fed by 
innumerable lakes the supply from the Limay is the larger, more 
regular, and more easily controlled, while that of the Neuquen de- 
pends more upon irregular rains and melting snows, although it is the 
one which is feeding the present irrigation system. A large dam with 
sluices and gates is under construction and an artificial lake, the 
Cuenca Vidal near C’te. Cordero, is to regulate the waters of the 
system now being installed. There is probably enough water in all 
its branches to irrigate the remaining five-sixths of the valley of the 
Rio Negro, but it will require a series of independent irrigation plants 
to bring it all under cultivation, on account of its great length and the 
breaks in its continuity due to the bending of the river. The railroad 
to Chile when once completed will make accessible the almost in- 
exhaustible timber supplies of the western slopes of the Andes, and 
other roads will connect with the beautiful Nahuel Huapi region and 
the already populated valleys of the territory of Neuquen. When all 
of this has been done, there will arise in the once despised Patagonia a 
vigorous and progressive community, vying in strength and impor- 
tance with that of the western side of the Cordilleras and with those 
of the other southern continents like South Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand. 
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DR.. ANTONIO FLORES JIJON. 


A cable from Geneva, Switzerland, dated August 31, 1915, an- 
nounced the death in that city of Dr. Antonio Flores Jijon, former 
President of Ecuador. The name of this eminent statesman stands 
high on the roll of honor of his native country, in whose service the 
active years of his life were spent. He was born in the city of Quito 
on October 23, 1833. His parents were Gen. Juan José Flores, the 
first constitutional President of Ecuador, and Sefiora Dofia Mercedes 
Jijon y Bibanco, a member of one of the great families of Quito. 

At the early age of 11 years his parents sent him to Paris, where he 
entered the celebrated academy now known as the Lyceum of Na- 
poleon. Seven years thereafter he returned to his native land and 
entered the University of Quito, from which institution he graduated 
with the degree of bachelor of philosophy and letters. On account 
of political disturbances he soon went to Chile and then to Peru. 
Having obtained the degree of doctor of jurisprudence in Lima, he 
settled down to the practice of his profession, incidentally employing 
his spare time in writing for the press. Among the early publications 
of this period may be mentioned his “ Analysis of the Peruvian Con- 
stitution.” 

As a writer Don Antonio Flores was noted for his earnestness, his 
chaste and flexible style, his clear ideas, and elegance of diction. He 
always devoted himself to the study of serious subjects dealing with 
international politics, diplomacy, international law, history, ete. 
Among his chief works are an ‘‘ Ancient History,” ‘“ Naturalization 
in the United States,” ‘The Grand Marshal of Ayacucho,” ‘Spanish 
Letters in the United States,” ‘Monograph on International Law of 
War,” etc. 

In his public life he served his country in many ways and held 
many important offices. In 1860 he was made minister plenipoten- 
tiary of Ecuador near the Governments of the United States, England, 
and France. Upon returning to his country he was given the port- 
folio of secretary of the treasury in the cabinet of President Garcia 
Moreno, a post which he subsequently resigned because of the strained 
relations existing between the President and Gen. Juan José Flores. 
Not long thereafter he was sent as minister plenipotentiary of his 
country to Bogota, Colombia. After 1868 the name of Dr. Flores is 
prominently connected with almost all of the treaties negotiated be- 
tween Spain and the South American Republics, as well as with all 
matters pertaining to the foreign relations of his own country. He 
had become an international figure. 

It was while he was filling the post of minister plenipotentiary and 
envoy extraordinary near the Holy See in 1888 that he received 
notice of his election to the presidency of Ecuador. At first he 
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refused to accept this great honor, but was finally prevailed upon to 
withdraw his refusal, and on August 17, 1888, he was sworn in and 
at once assumed the duties of his high office. His administration 
was marked by a wise and conciliating policy which served to har- 
monize differing factions, and the country enjoyed an era of peace 
and prosperity during which there was a great development in 
public works, general education, and in the industrial and commercial 
life of the nation. Upon the expiration of his term of office in accord- 
ance with the constitutional provisions, he turned the executive 
administration of the Government over to his successor. Under the 
succeeding administration he was again called upon to serve his 
country with his trained diplomatic ability, and he was again made 
minister plenipotentiary near the Governments of the United States, 
England, and France. This post he held until 1895, when he with- 
drew from public life to spend his remaining years in travel, residing 
in various cities in Europe and prosecuting the studies in which he 
was most interested. As noted above, he died in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, at the ripe age of 82 years. Few men have had greater influence 
in shaping the destinies of a nation than had Dr. Flores, and fewer 
still have exercised that influence as wisely and as well. 


DR. RICARDO ORTIZ DE ZEVALLOS. 


In the death of Dr. Ricardo Ortiz de Zevallos, Marquis of Torre 
Tagle, justice of the supreme court of Peru, that country has sus- 
tained the loss of one of its most distinguished and popular citizens 
as well as one of the ablest of its renowned judges. The eminent 
jurist, after a long and painful illness, died at his home im Lima, 
July 18, 1915, and his funeral on the 20th was the occasion of a 
tremendous gathering of his sorrowing friends and a sympathetic 
public. 

Don Ricardo Ortiz de Zevallos, son of Dr. Manuel Ortiz de Zevallos, 
one time minister of foreign relations and the treasury of Peru and 
also president of the council of ministers, and Dofia Josefa Tagle de 
Ortiz de Zevallos, was born February 20, 1844. He received his 
literary education in France, but pursued his professional studies in 
his native land, being admitted to the bar in 1869. He practiced 
his profession for many years, incidentally, however, holding numer- 
ous important posts in the diplomatic service of his country which 
required special legal qualifications, such as counselor to the Peruvian 
Legations in France, England, and Italy. From 1886 to 1890 he 
was first secretary of legation at Paris. Among other important 
offices held by him at various times may be mentioned those of 
minister of foreign relations in the Peruvian cabinet; teniente alcalde 
of the honorable provincial council of Lima; and senator in the 
National Congress of the Republic. He was also a colonel in the 
Peruvian Army, and had been awarded a medal for gallantry in 
action; was a knight commander of the Order of Isabella the Cath- 
olic, and an officer of the Legion of Honor of France. 








WILLIAM C. VAN HORNE. 
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Among his many other activities he always took great mterest in 
the encouragement of general education throughout the Republic, 
holding various offices in educational and scientific societies, and for 
some time was an active member of the superior council of instruction. 

Because of his aristocratic birth andjhigh intellectual qualities, as 
well as his culture, tastes, and gracious manners, he was one of the 
shining lights of the refined and exclusive social circles of Lima 
while at the same time he enjoyed the confidence and esteem of the, 
general populace to an exceptional degree. An eminent jurist, a 
skilled diplomat, a far-sighted statesman, his death is a lamentable 
loss to his country, as well as a bereavement to his relatives and 
friends. 


DR. CARLOS JUAN FINLAY. 


On August 20, 1915, the news was cabled from Habana, Cuba, 
that death had claimed Dr. Carlos Juan Finlay, of that city. To 
many people the news may have meant very little, to others— 
especially to physicians and scientists the world over—it meant the 
passing away of another great benefactor to the human race, the man 
who first announced the theory that the mosquito is the sole purveyor 
of the yellow-fever germ. 

Just how much that announcement meant to the world even 
Dr. Finlay could not have estimated at the time of his discovery. 
The subsequent establishment of the theory caused a revolution in 
the methods of prevention against one of the worst scourges of 
humanity; it made possible the transformation of Habana, the erst- 
while hotbed of yellow fever and kindred diseases, into one of the 
most attractive and healthful cities of the world; it enabled Dr. 
Oswaldo Cruz, of Brazil, to reclaim from the dreadful pestilence the 
beautiful city of Rio de Janeiro; it made former pestholes of the 
Tropics safe for human habitation; 1t enabled Col. Gorgas to create 
conditions of health and sanitation on the Canal Zone that made it 
possible for Gen. Goethals to successfully complete the most important 
engineering work of all the ages. Add to all of this the fact that the 
specter of ‘yellow jack,” haunting the cities and ports of the southern 
section of the United States every summer as an omnipresent night- 
mare, was permanently laid and that new hopes sprang mto being 
and commerce and industry took on new life in all the cities in the 
warmer zones of all the earth, and the thoughtful mind may get 
some little idea of what Finlay, of Cuba, did for the world. 

True, to be accepted by the skeptical world of science, the theory ~ 
had to be proved even more conclusively than Finlay’s means per- 
mitted him to do, and it took the heroic sacrifices of Maj. Walter 
Reed, of the United States Army, and his devoted coworkers in 
Habana during the United States occupation of Cuba to demonstrate 
its soundness beyond even the shadow of doubt. That the credit of 
the discovery and its first publication to the world belongs to Dr. Fin- 
lay is attested by Maj. Reed himself, who, in an article in the Medical 
Record in 1901, wrote: 
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To Dr. Finlay, of Habana, must be given full credit, however, for the theory of the 
propagation of yellow fever by means of the mosquito, which he proposed in a paper 
read before the Royal Academy in that city on August 14, 1881. From that date to 
the present time Finlay has made a number of valuable contributions to the origin and 
mode of transmission and the prevention of yellow fever. 

Dr. Finlay was born at Puerto Principe, Cuba, December 3, 1833. 
He received his collegiate education at the Lycée de Rouen, France, 
while his medical education was obtained at the Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A., from which institution he gradu- 
ated in 1855. His researches into the etiology of yellow fever began 
soon after his return to his native land, and his first public presenta- 
tion of the mosquito transmission theory was made in 1881. During 
that year he was also brought into added prominence by his active 
work in the international sanitary conference in Washington, to which 
he had been appointed as a delegate. In 1902 he was appointed chief 
sanitary officer of Cuba, in which post he served until 1908, and since 
1909 he had been honorary president of the Junta Nacional de Sani- 
dad y Beneficencia. He was a member of the Habana Academy of 
Sciences; the College of Physicians of Philadelphia; the American 
Public Health Association; Society of Sciences, Brussels; Royal Society 
of Arts, England; Fellow of the Society of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene, England; and honorary member of numerous scientific 
societies of France and other countries. Such is the abbreviated biog- 
raphy of the man whose keen powers of reasoning and observation, 
combined with the devotion of the true scientist, made him one of the 
few really great benefactors of mankind. 


SIR WILLIAM C. VAN HORNE. 


Many thousands of persons are born into the world every day. Of 
all those who live the allotted three-score years and ten lamentably 
few leave any appreciable impress upon their times, an impress such 
that 1t may be said of them that the world is better for their having 
lived. At rare intervals, however, a child is born who in the course 
of time becomes a creative and constructive force, a being whose 
imagination visualizes great things and whose intelligence, energy, 
and tireless activity makes these things happen. Of such are the 
ereat scientists, the great inventors, and the great builders. 

Under the last named category may be classed Sir Wiliam Cornelius 
Van Horne, whose death occurred in Montreal, Canada, September 11, 
1915, an account of whose remarkable career would fill the pages of 
many volumes. In the brief space allotted to this sketch reference 
to but two of his great achievements may be made. 

Although recognized as one of the greatest financiers of the age, 
primarily Sir William Van Horne was a builder of railroads, a man- 
ager of men and captain of industry, whose great work is attested 
by the plaudits of the people of at least two different countries of this 
hemisphere; for he was the creator of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
~~d of the Cuban Railway from Habana to Santiago. Both of these 
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arteries of traffic owe their existence to his genius and energy, and in 
them he leaves two great and lasting monuments which will endure 
longer than any marble shaft or figure of bronze that may hereafter 
be erected to perpetuate his memory. 

In the Canadian Pacific Railway he completed 3,000 miles of main 
line, thereby connecting the Atlantic ports of Canada with those of 
the Pacific. In doing this he made vast areas of that northern coun- 
try habitable and productive of enormous wealth, besides giving 
employment directly to many thousands of its people and indirectly 
to millions more who of late years have made Canada one of the great 
graneries upon which the world depends for food. In the Cuban 
Railway he connected the two ends of a tropical paradise, turned 
useless jungles into productive fields of sugar cane and plantations of 
tobacco, converted waste places into splendid orchards of delicious 
tropical fruits, and stimulated the mineral, agricultural, and forestal 
production of the entire country. 

Though knighted by a British sovereign and an Englishman by 
adoption, Sir William was an American by birth and rearing. He 
was born in Will County in the State of Illinois, February 3, 1843. 
Educated in the common schools of his native State, his first work, 
at the age of 14 years, was obtained in a railway office in Johet, Il. 
Learning telegraphy, he soon became an operator on the Illinois 
Central Railway, and through sheer ability earned rapid promotion 
until he became divisional superintendent of the Chicago & Alton 
Railway. After three years of this service he made the next great 
advance in his career when he became general superintendent of the 
St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern Railway. In two years he became 
general manager of another railway, and was incidentally connected 
with several other roads in a managerial capacity, when in 1881 he 
was offered and accepted the general management of the Canadian 
Pacific. It was then that his constructive genius had the oppor- 
tunity to make itself felt. He had full charge of the upbuilding and 
operation of that system which now embraces more than 11,000 miles 
of railway lines whose gross earnings reach an annual figure of 
$47,000,000. In recognition of his great work he was made an hon- 
orary knight commander of St. Michael and St. George in 1894. He 
had been made president of the Canadian Pacific in 1888. It is said 
that he stated that when the railway’s mileage had reached 10,000 
and the stock had reached par he would resign the presidency. When 
that time came he kept his word and resigned, but accepted the 
chairmanship of the board of directors, a position he held to the day 
of his death. In the mean time he had become officially connected 
with numerous other transportation companies and extensive cor- 
porations in Canada and Cuba, and had achieved world-wide fame 
as a financier, as well as builder of railroads and other great enter- 
prises. In his successful life may be seen an instance of the con- 
quering power of ability, courage, and energy which should be an 
object lesson to the young men of this generation throughout all 
the Americas. 
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RESIDENT WOODROW WILSON officially received Sefior 

Don Manuel Castro Quesada, the newly accredited Envoy 

Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Costa Rica 

to the United States, on August 31, 1915. The reception 

took place at the White House. In presenting his credentials, the 

Minister made especial reference to the friendship existing between 
the two Republics, and the President replied in a like manner. 

Following is the Minister’s speech: 

Mr. Presrpent: Together with the letter of recall of my honorable predecessor, 
Senor Don Roberto Brenes Mesén, I have the honor to place in your hands that which 
accredits me as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary near the very 
wise Government of Your Excellency. 

Never have I experienced greater satisfaction, Most Excellent Sir, than that afforded 
me on this occasion in voicing to you the high sentiments of sincere affection and 
intense gratitude which animate the people and Government of my country toward 
the powerful American nation and its illustrious mandatary. 

Costa Rica indeed lies under immense obligations to your noble country; apart 
from the fundamental and inestimable boon of life itself, maintained—as is that of so 
many other Republics of the Continent—by virtue of the formidable veto launched 
about a century ago by the eminent President Monroe, it owes to the fraternal and 
generous friendship of the United States the debt, to say nothing of a thousand other, 
of having succeeded in settling in an honorable and civilized manner the old-standing 
vexatious boundary questions it had for so many years argued with its neighbors. 

To labor toward having that conscious sympathy, which rests on foundations that 
are so firm and cordial, continue to bear the mutual beneficent results that are to come 
from it, is a grand task to which I will devote my every effort and in which I am sure 
I shall always find a benevolent welcome with Your Excellency as well as with your 
cultured Government. 

I beg you, Mr. President, to deign to accept the sincere wishes that I make in the 
name of the people and Government of Costa Rica, as well as in my own, for the 
ever-increasing greatness and prosperity of this prodigious nation and the personal 
happiness and welfare of Your Excellency. 


In response, President Wilson said: 

Mr. Minister: It gives me real satisfaction to receive you as the accredited Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Costa Rica to the Government of the 
United States. I accept also from your hands the letter recalling your predecessor, 
whose sojourn among us is pleasantly remembered. 

Your appointment to this mission is especially gratifying to me since your incum- 
bency of the high office of Secretary of State in the Department of Foreign Relations 
of your Government can not have failed to impress you with the cordial good will 
entertained for the Government and people of Costa Rica by the Government and 
people of the United States, and hence gives me additional assurance of the sincerity 
of the friendly sentiments to which you have just given utterance in your own name 
and on behalf of the Government and people of your country. 

I shall gladly at all times give you my hearty cooperation in conserving and strength- 
ening the good understanding so happily existing between the two Governments and 
peoples and in promoting their common interests. 

Thanking you for your own sentiments of good will, I ask you to oblige me by making 
known to your worthy President my sincere wishes for his personal welfare and for 
the prosperity and happiness of the Costa Rican people. 
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The Story of Sao Paulo Coffee from Plantation to Cup, by Dr. 
Eugenio Dahne, in the August number of the Tea and Coffee Trade 
Journal (New York), gives many interesting details relative to the 
growth and production of coffee as well as some sage advice anent 
its preparation as a beverage. Dr. Dahne is at present in charge of 
a fine exhibit of Brazil’s leading products at the Panama-California 
Exposition at San Diego, the main attraction being Sao Paulo’s 
splendid coffee products, shown pictorially and otherwise in the vari- 
ous stages of their production. Under Dr. Dahne’s personal super- 
vision large quantities of the beverage are prepared at the Brazilian 
booth and samples of the delicious and stimulating fluid are served 
to visitors daily. In his article in the Journal the doctor tells how 
coffee is classified, how it is properly roasted and ground, and finally 
how to make good coffee. The following paragraphs embody some 
of the striking facts. 


The coffee produced in the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, being shipped through the 
port of Santos, is known in the markets as Santos coffee. The world’s production of 
coffee is calculated at over 18,000,000 bags of 132 pounds each annually, or about 
2,500,000,000 pounds, of which Brazil alone produces more than three-fourths. 

Coffee is grown in the central part of Brazil, in the States of Sao Paulo, Minas, Rio, 
Esperito Santo, and Bahia, but the greatest producer is the State of Sao Paulo, with 
about 10,000,000 bags annually, or 75 per cent of the production of Brazil and about 
60 per cent of the total production of the world. Out of a year’s total exports from 
all coffee-growing countries of 18,000,000 bags, Sao Paulo alone exports 10,000,000. 

The area planted in coffee in the State of Sao Paulo covers 23,296,150 acres, with 
733,464,425 bearing coffee trees. One proprietor alone, at Ribeirao Preto, owns nine 
estates with 7,855,154 trees, yielding annually 10,500 tons of coffee. 

The coffee trees grow to an average height of 8 to 12 feet, have bright green leaves, 
and bear small white flowers which develop into berries the size and color of cherries. 
Each berry contains two coffee beans, which lie flat against each other, and are envel- 
oped in a fleshy pulp. To clean the beans of this pulp the berries are dumped into 
long, cemented tanks, and scraped back and forth in running water, which carries off 
the pulp and skins. The beans are then taken out and spread over extensive cemented 
platforms to dry. When thoroughly dry they are passed through machines which 
separate all impurities, classify them, and dump them into bags. At the docks in 
Santos the coffee is again cleaned, put in new bags, and carefully weighed and sam- 
pled before being shipped. 

The harvesting of coffee in Sao Paulo takes place in May and June, and the average 
crop of beans obtained from each tree varies from 14 to 24 pounds. The cost of pro- 
duction and transport of a bag of coffee, delivered f. 0. b. ship at Santos, is about $15. 

There are four varieties of coffee trees cultivated in the State of Sao Paulo—the 
Bourbon, Creoulo, Amarello, and Maragogipe. 

The Bourbon is the most delicate and short-lived tree but the greatest producer, 
and has the smallest beans. The other three varieties are more hardy and long lived, 
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A COFFEE TREE IN BLOOM. 


The coffee tree if left to grow in its natural state will reach a height of 14 to 16 feet. Under cultivation 
it is generally pruned to 8 to 10 feet in height in order to facilitate the gathering of the crop and 
increase the production per acre. The tap root of the tree reaches straight down to a depth pro- 
portioned to the height of the tree—6 feet or more. The leaves are at first of a bright green color, 
turning into an olive shade when full grown. 
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but do not produce as abundantly. The Creoulo, or common native variety, and the 
Amarello, or yellow variety, bear yellow instead of red berries, and the Maragogipe 
has the largest tree, the largest leaves, and the largest beans. 

The coffee produced by these varieties is classified on the estates according to size, 
shape, quality, and state of purity, into fine Moka, fine flat, superior, good, regular, 
ordinary, and refuse. 

Apart from the above classification, the State of Sao Paulo produces in greater or 
lesser quantities all the different types and qualities of coffee known all over the 
world. Take, for example, the Moka. The peculiarities of the Moka coffee are a 
very small, irregular oval bean, mostly translucent and covered with a thin, greenish- 
yellow skin. Moka coffee is grown in Arabia in very limited quantities, and is there- 
fore rare and high priced, and the demand is always much greater than the supply. 
The Bourbon coffee trees in the State of Sao Paulo produce generally a certain quan- 
tity of small, oval beans, alike in shape, color, and aroma to the Moka. These beans 
are sorted out, and under the classification of “‘fine Moka,’’ mentioned above, are 
bought up by some of the exporters at Santos, who ship them to Marseilles, Genoa, 
and Triest, from whence they are sent to Aden in Arabia. Here it is charged that 
they are mixed with the native product. 

To obtain a cup of real good coffee depends not only on the quality of the coffee 
but principally on the care taken in roasting and preparing it. The first essential 
condition is that the beans to be roasted be as perfect and alike as possible, both in 
size and composition. In Brazil, where the conditions for obtaining good coffee 
have been carefully studied, it is considered a great mistake to mix coffees of different 
qualities and origin, or ‘‘blend” them, as is done so much by roasters in the United 
States. 

The green coffee should be carefully picked over, taking out all black beans, skins, 
and impurities. It should then be well washed, to clean it of the soil and dust which 
always adhere to it, and dried. The true quality of any coffee lies in its richness in 
certain aromatic oils and essences, which are chemically combined, and can only be 
brought out by proper roasting. 

During the process of roasting the humidity evaporates and a certain quantity of 
caffetn is volatilized, the more the stronger the roasting. At the same time the 
aromatic oils and essences are set free and are brought out, and form what is called 
‘‘caffeona,’’ an oily, dark substance, which gives the bean when properly roasted an 
oily, shiny surface, and gives the coffee its agreeable taste and aroma. 

Insufficient roasting prevents this caffeona from being set free and made soluble, 
and overroasting volatilizes it, so that in each case the delightful aroma and fragrant 
taste of the coffee is lost, it gets a bitter taste, and is neither agreeable to the palate 
nor exhilarating. 

Roasting is therefore a most important operation, requiring the greatest care and 
attention. There are machines in existence for roasting coffee in which the fumes 
given off pass through a glass containing a certain colorless solution. As soon as the 
aromatic oils and essences begin to evaporate the solution turns brown. The heat is 
then immediately shut off, the coffee is turned out rapidly into a receptacle, where it 
is cooled and is then stored in air-tight cans. 

Coffee should not be ground too fine to avoid sediments and obtain it clear. The 
water will dissolve the essence in the coarse-ground coffee very well. Wherever 
possible coffee should also be kept, in preference, in the bean, and ground only when 
needed for use. The reason is that coffee is exceedingly susceptible to taking bad 
odors, especially when in the ground state. Even the green coffee in the hold of a 
ship is liable to take bad odors from the ship, and it is well known that you can never 
get a cup of good coffee on shipboard, because the ground coffee as soon as exposed 
takes the smell and taste of salt water. 
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LOADING COFFEE AT SANTOS, BRAZIL. 


‘Santos is the seaport of the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, and the largest coffee-exporting center in the world. 
The illustration shows the method of transferring the coffee from the warehouse to the wharf, each sack 
being stamped with the name of the shipper as the stevedore files past the entrance. 





A COFFEE STEAMER AT SANTOS, BRAZIL. 


Over a thousand vessels, with a total of 1,600,000 tons burden, load and unload at the docks in Santos, 
Brazil, each year By far the greater portion of these take the great product of Sao Paulo, coffee, 
to the markets of the world. 
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It is therefore essential that all vessels used in the roasting, grinding, and preparing 
of coffee should be always kept scrupulously clean and odorless. 

Coffee should never be boiled; it extracts the obnoxious compounds and gives it a 
disagreeable, bitter taste. 

The best way to make good coffee is by the drip system. Numerous machines for 
this are on the market, all more or less on the same principle, which consists in letting 
hot water filter through the pulverized coffee contained in a receptacle, the bottom of 
which is a fine sieve, through which the water runs off. In the best of these machines 
the lower part is a receptacle containing as much water as necessary for the number of 
cups of coffee required. Above this, fitting into the first, is another receptacle with a 
fine sieve bottom, holding the amount of ground coffee required, ordinarily about a 
tablespoonful to the cup. A metal or glass tube passes from the bottom of the lower 
receptacle to the top of the upper one. When the machine is put on the stove or over 
a lamp, the pressure of the steam developed forces the boiling water through the tube 
to the upper receptacle, where it spreads out over the coffee, filters through it, and runs 
through the sieve to the bottom. This continues until the coffee has the desired 
strength. A good way, too, and much used in Brazil and in Europe, is the old- 
fashioned way of putting the ground coffee into a conical sack of clean, new linen, 
held open by a wire ring, and hanging it overa can. Hot water is then poured over 
the coffee and repoured until it is strong enough. Before using it the sack should be 
boiled in coffee to extract the odor and taste of the new linen. 

In all cases the greatest care should be taken that all utensils used are always kept 
scrupulously clean. If the coffee is made in metal machines it should be transferred 
to a porcelain jug as soon as it is made and the machine carefully cleaned, as coffee 
attacks all metals, especially copper. 

It is also essential that the water used in making coffee be pure and clear and 
contain no mineral salts. It should not be boiling, but of a temperature that you can 
just put your fingers in without scalding. Boiling water not only volatilizes the 
aromatic essences but extracts the obnoxious compounds which give the coffee a 
disagreeable, bitter taste. 


The Greatest Cavern in the World is the title of an article in the 
August number of the Spanish edition of the BULLETIN in which are 
described a few of the most remarkable features of the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky. Incidentally the writer touches on the geological 
conditions and the natural agencies which produced this subterranean 
metropolis and gives some historical facts not generally known which 
warrant the following reproduction of the article in English. 

From time immemorial caves have been objects of interest to man- 
kind. Around them have clustered legend and superstition, in them 
men have found habitations for the living, refuges for the pursued and 
persecuted, secret temples for the practice of their religious rites, 
mausoleums for their dead. In ancient days they were the supposed 
abodes of the sybils and nymphs of Roman mythology, while in 
Greece they served as temples and places of worship for Zeus, Pan, 
Dionysus, Pluto, and the Moon, as well as places where the oracles of 
Delphi, Corinth, and Mount Citheron delivered their ambiguous 
messages. In Persia the caves were connected with the obscure 
worship of Mithras, while long after the Fairies and Dwarfs had left the 
forests and glens of Germany they were still supposed to dwell in the 
caverns of the Hartz Mountains. From the Bible we learn that when 
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Lot went up out of Zoar he dwelt in a cave with his two daughters, 
and that the five kings of the Canaanites took refuge from Joshua, 
as did David from Saul, in the caves of Palestine. Thus from the 
primeval age of fable and superstition down to the enlightened times 
of modern history, caves have played an important role in the drama 
of man as it has been enacted in many lands and for many centuries. 

Notwithstanding the air of mystery which seems to enshroud them, 
caves are but the logical results of perfectly natural forces working 
beneath the surface of the earth just as they do upon its face. For 
the sake of convenience caves may be considered as being of three 
classes: (1) Those formed by the action of currents, the force of 
waves, and the grinding of shingle against a cliff on a rocky seacoast, 
which forces gradually hollow out caves in the weaker places, of 
which such large caverns as those found at Mount Desert, near Bar 
Harbor, on the coast of Maine may serve as examples; (2) those 
found in volcanic regions, formed by the subterranean flow of lava 
or by the expansion of steam and gases in the lava while it is flowing, 
such as those in the Klamath Lake region in Oregon, which often 
served as effectual hiding places for the Indians in their warfare 
against the whites in the early days of the conguest of the West; and 
(3) those which have been cut out of calcareous rocks by the chemical 
action of carbonic acid in the rain water, combined with the mechan- 
ical friction of the sand and stones set inforcible motion by the streams 
of water which have flowed through them for ages. These last are 
by far the most numerous and most important in size, and it is to 
this class that the celebrated Mammoth Cave of Kentucky belongs. 

This largest of all known caverns of the world is situated in Edmon- 
son County, State of Kentucky, U.S. A., about 85 miles by railway 
southwest of the city of Louisville, and not far from Green River, 
into which the cave’s subterranean waters empty. This section of 
Kentucky, where may be found limestone beds frequently reaching 
a thickness of 500 feet, is noted for its rocky grottoes, sink holes, and 
caverns. The rocks in the vicinity of Mammoth Cave give evidence 
of but httle disturbance by the dynamic forces of past ages. It is 
such areas of limestone deposits, showing comparatively level strata 
and located somewhat above a drainage level, with small crevices or 
joints, that furnish the conditions for the formation of underground 
passageways and enlarged chambers by the chemical and mechanical 
agency of underground waters. 

From a geological viewpoint the Mammoth Cave is of comparatively 
recent origin, its formation having begunsomething less than 1,000,000 
years ago, in the Phocene age. The cave action began after Green 
River had cut its channel down into the limestone stratum which 
underlies this section. The rain water, with its carbonic acid con- 
tent, seeped through the overlying earth and passing into and through 
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the crevices and joints of the stone, at that time above the level of the 
river, began the work of solution and erosion. These underground 
waters naturally gathered along the planes of least resistance, and 
by the process of solution and subsequent erosion gradually formed 
what are now the passageways and chambers of the upper levels of 
the cave. As the crevices grew in size more and more of the surface 
water was drained into them through the sink holes, and as Green 
River cut its bed deeper and deeper into the limestone underlay the 
cave waters kept pace with the process until what had once been mere 
subterranean rills grew into that remarkable underground stream 
which is responsible for the immensity of the cave’s development, 
Echo River. This stream now flows through the lowest levels of the 
cave, no less than 195 feet below the highest level, and empties into 
Green River. During the ages it has been at work dissolving the 
stone and cutting its way along where resistance was least, ever 
seeking lower levels, it has left behind it the twisted, tortuous pas- 
sages and occasional grand galleries and chambers which form this 
mightiest of all known caves. According to geologists it took Green 
River nearly 1,000,000 years to cut away its present bed 200 feet into 
the limestone, so the cave is estimated to be almost as old. 

According to local tradition, the cave was discovered in 1809 by a 
hunter by the name of Houchins, who is said to have chased a wounded 
bear into the entrance. Whether this story be true or not, the cave 
came into considerable prominence during the War of 1812, when the 
United States Government found itself cut off from its usual supply 
of nitrate for powder-making purposes. Some one had discovered 
that some of the large chambers near the entrance formed the winter 
habitations for myriads of bats and as a consequence that the soil of 
these chambers had become converted into guano beds with a large 
nitrate content. Mammoth Cave was thus a veritable nitrate mine, 
and this discovery was of inestimable value to the young Nation in 
its second heroic struggle against the power of Great Britain. To 
this day some of the vats used in leaching out the nitrate, as well as 
the wooden pipes or gutters used to convey the water from the cas- 
cade in front of the cave to these vats, may be seen in a perfect state 
of preservation in the great entrance chamber known as the “ Ro- 
tunda’’ and in the “‘Main Cave.’ - 

The cave is reached by means of a branch railway from a small sta- 
tion on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad called Glasgow Junction, 
about 90 miles south of the city of Louisville, the metropolis of Ken- 
tucky. This spur of the railroad was built to accommodate the thou- 
sands of tourists who visit this natural wonder during all seasons of 
the year. Eight and a half miles from the Junction the railway stops 
close to a picturesque old hotel, portions of which were built early in 
the nineteenth century, where the tourists find excellent accommo- 
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dation at remarkably low prices. The hotel is located on a bluff 
directly over the main portion of the cave, the entrance to which is 
reached by means of a pathway leading down into a wild and rocky 
ravine in a primeval forest. At the foot of the bluff, in the midst of 
a picturesque tangle of tulip, maple, and butternut trees, in a setting 
of grapevines, fringing ferns, and green mosses, is this entrance 
formed by a natural arch having a span of 70 feet. From a frowning 
ledge above leaps a cascade of water which disappears among the 
rocks below without leaving a visible stream. 

To describe in detail the vast interior of the cave with its succes- 
sion of narrow passageways, broad avenues, vaulted chambers and 
domes, its deep abysses and high peaks, its flowing rivers, placid 
lakes, and leaping cataracts would necessitate the writing of a book, 
so only a few of the most important features may be briefly touched 
upon. 

A winding flight of 70 stone steps conducts the visitor around the 
cascade into what may be termed the antechamber of the cave. At 
the end of this is a grated iron doorway which can be opened only 
by the key of the guide. Upon entering the cave a strong current 
of air greets the visitor, blowing outward in summer and inward in 
winter. This is due to the marked difference in temperature of the 
air within and that without the cave. The temperature of the cave 
is uniformly 54° F. the year round. Naturally, when the air outside 
is hotter and constantly rising the cold air of the cave rushes out to 
take its place. Conversely, when the outside air is colder than 54° 
the warmer atmosphere of the cave rises through outlets in its roof 
and the air from the outside is sucked in at the mouth or entrance. 

Passing through the iron doorway, the visitor finds himself in the 
Rotunda, the first great vaulted room of the cave. The diameter 
of the entire cavern area is about 10 miles, while its known and num- 
bered avenues are in excess of 225, and their added length is esti- 
mated at over 150 miles. The various ramifications of the cave 
are so extensive that the entire area has been divided into four 
different routes for the benefit of visitors, through which they are 
taken by the official guides provided by the management of the hotel 
and cave, each route having its own attractive features. From the 
Rotunda the Main Cave, or Grand Gallery, is entered. This splendid 
gallery, whose arched ceiling is 80 feet high, must be traversed to 
reach any other part of the cavern. In it are found many of the 
remarkable features. Among them may be mentioned the Giant's 
Coffin, a rock shaped like an enormous sarcophagus, 40 feet long, 20 
feet wide, and about 8 feet deep, which has become detached from 
the wall and ceiling and rests on what appear to be its stone trestles. 
Its weight is estimated at 2,000 tons, and it rivals in size the celebrated 
blocks of Baalbec in Syria. 





Copyright, 1908, by H. C. Ganter. 
THE “MARBLE TEMPLE” IN MAMMOTH CAVE. 


One of the chief beauties of the “‘ Violet City” region o1 the cave is the “Marble Temple” pictured above. 
The crystal-encrusted stalactites and stalagmites add greatly to the beauty of this weird formation 


which, in the flashes of chemical fires, seems to take the form of a gorgeously ornamented temple of 
alabaster or snow-white marble. 





THE “BRIDAL ALTAR” IN MAMMOTH CAVE. 


In one of the vast chambers of the cave, known as the “‘ Gothic Chapel,” is the remarkable stalactitic forma- 


= 


tion pictured above, romantically called the ‘‘Bridal Altar.”’ It is said that the mother of a beautiful 
Kentucky girl made her swear that “‘she would never marry any man on the face of the earth.” Subse- 
quently she eloped with her lover and they were married at this natural altar in the “Gothic Chapel.” 
Accused of breaking her vow, she is said to have replied: ‘‘Mother, dear, it was not marrying any man 
‘on the face of the earth’ when I wed my own true love in this underground chapel”’ Since then many 
other couples have had the marriage ceremony pronounced at this altar. 
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By the burning of chemical fires many singular and beautiful 
effects are produced by the guides in the various rooms and galleries 
of the cave. One of the beautiful sights is to be found in the Star 
Chamber, a hall 70 feet wide, 60 high, and 500 long. The lofty 
ceiling is coated with black gypsum, studded with thousands of white 
spots caused by the efflorescence of the sulphate of magnesia. These 
spots look exactly like stars in the artificial light thrown on them, 
and by moving the light behind the jutting rocks the guides produce 
the effect of clouds moving across what seems to be the starry sky 
above. Various statuesque effects are also produced by the light 
on the walls, one of which is known as Martha Washington’s 
Statue. 

Among the many deep abysses perhaps the most interesting is 
what is called the Bottomless Pit. For many years no one dared 
to venture to cross this dangerous chasm, but in 1840 a guide threw 
a long, slender cedar tree across its black depths and discovered a 
new portion of the cave. Since then a bridge has been constructed 
over it, and it has been found that the abyss is really only 105 feet 
deep. One enlargement of the cave is known as Revellers’ Hall, 
and here tables and benches are provided and visitors may enjoy a 
banquet down in the dark depths, in a magnificent banquet hall 
large enough to seat a thousand people. 

Among the many marvels of the cave perhaps none is more beau- 
tiful than the magnificent passageway known as Cleaveland’s 
Avenue, extending a distance of nearly 2 miles, spanned by an 
arch of 50 feet, and having an average central height of about 10 
feet. From end to end this avenue is encrusted with the most 
beautiful formations of a thousand varied shapes. The base of the 
whole is sulphate of lime, some parts of dazzling whiteness and per- 
fectly smooth and in other places crystallized into forms of beautiful 
flowers, leaves, and wreaths. In the flickering light of the torches 
the walls and ceiling seem to be covered with diamond roses, camel- 
has, chrysanthemums, and all the delicate floral beauties of a bota- 
nist’s paradise. One of the great chambers is known as The 
Temple, having an area of about 5 acres covered by a single dome 
of solid rock 120 feet high; another, known as Lucy’s Dome, is 
over 300 feet high and 60 feet in diameter. 

Among its subterranean waters are the main stream alluded te 
above, Echo River, which is over three-fourths of a mile long, 200 
feet wide at some places, and from 10 to 30 feet deep, whose course 
is beneath an arched roof of smooth rock about 15 feet high; the 
River Styx, 450 feet long, 15 to 40 feet wide, and 30 to 40 feet deep, 
spanned by a natural bridge about 30 feet above it; Lake Lethe, 450 
feet long, 10 to 40 feet wide, and in places 30 feet deep, with a ceiling 
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about 90 feet above its surface; and a quiet body of water of about 
the same size called the ‘‘ Dead Sea.”’ 

Many years ago the remains of some Indians were found in the 
cave in a remarkable state of preservation. Other aboriginal relics, 
such as woven moccasins, half-burnt cane torches, etc., are still 
found in the ‘‘Temple,” an evidence that many years before the foot 
of the white man pressed the soil of America this wondrous cavern 
had been a refuge for the ‘‘Red Man of the Forest.’ Could the 
stone images formed by its beautiful stalactites and stalagmites but 
speak, what marvelous tales they might unfold—the tales of love 
and hope and passions died out a thousand years ago; dramas, come- 
dies, and tragedies enacted in this metropolis of the underworld 
during the centuries of the past, relegated to the realms of oblivion 
forever. ‘To the naturalist, the zoologist, and the geologist, however, 
the cave still speaks, for in its deep waters rare fishes swim, fishes 
that have long lost the power of sight because of the perpetual dark- 
ness of their abode, while blind insects and crustacea of rare varieties 
add unusual interest. Its gypsum crystals, its calcite onyx, and 
the varied and beautiful forms of its limestone deposits in the shape 
of stalactites and stalagmites, all of absorbing interest, present a 
fascinating study for the scientist, while to the average man its 
beauty and immensity appeal and make it one of the world’s greatest 
wonders. . 


The Camp Fire Girls, an article by Mr. A. EK. Hamilton in the 
June number of the Journal of Heredity (Washington, D. C.), is the 
subject of a review in the August nuinber of the Spanish edition 
of the Butierin, of which the following is the English version: 


According to its founder, the ‘“‘Camp Fire Girls’’ is an organization of girls and 
women to develop the home spirit and make it dominate the entire community. 
Hence the ranks should Le recruited from those who have a’ ility to do and to help 
rather than from those who need help. It is an army of girls rather than a mission 
to them. Military training is good for the health, but an army can not be built out of 
invalids, selected | ecause they need the outdoor life and exercise of a soldier. The 
purpose of the Camp Fire organization is to find the al lest girls and women and to 
give them a training in teamwork that will ena! le and incline them effectively to 
give woman’s service to the community. Girls.and guardians do | ecome improved 
by Camp Fire work, just as the soldier is benefited by the army drill, but seliiamprove- 
ment is no more the o! ject for the girls than it is for the soldier. The primary pur- 
pose is to develop ideals, to train leaders, to create custom and fashion, havit and 
want. As Camp Fire girls grow up into women they will have the training, expe- 
rience, and affection to help organize and carry on all of the social relations of the 
community, including the care of those who primarily need help. There are many 
institutions of the hospital type devoted to the unfortunate, but few that are working 
on the task to which this organization devotes itseli—that of building up an army of 
splendid women, trained in teamwork, devoted to the spiritual ideals of the home, 
and united in giving service to the community. 

On being asked how Camp Fire Girls were instructed and trained for motherhood, 
the founder of the organization replied that no particular training or instruction was 
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CAMP FIRE GIRLS DEVELOPING NERVE AND PHYSIQUE, 





Courtesy of The Journal of Heredity. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS ENJOYING THEMSELVES, 


Canoeing, diving, swimming, and many other forms of physical exercise aid in developing a spirit}of physical_and : 


mental freedom that will result in a finer fitness for motherhood and its responsibilities. 
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given to the girls that could be labelled ‘“‘for motherhood.” The concept mother- 
hood will not shrink into a course of training or into a textbook. It is to be lived, not 
defined or imparted. Camp Fire Girls win prizes, in the form of “‘honor beads,”’ by 
work in seven crafts—health craft, camp craft, nature lore, home craft, handcraft, 
business, and patriotism. As each girl receives honors she progresses from rank to 
rank in her group and in the organization, so that each attainment of an honor repre- 
sents the realization of a desire for definite accomplishment. If the home craft lures 
girls to do those things that inevitably make for the best in home building and tending, 
if health craft and camp craft and nature lore bring strong bodies, tested nerves, and 
a realization of the mystery and purpose of love in the world of living things, then a 
big part of training for motherhood is accomplished asa by-product. * * * 

So, too, eugenics, though nowhere mentioned in the literature of the organization, 
finds its embodiment in the learning by doing, which is Camp Fire teaching. ‘‘To 
know the names, homes, and occupations of grandparents” for the earning of an honor 
in patriotism takes a girl into the fascinating field of geneology, where a little obser- 
vation will suggest the segregation of hereditary characters, physical and mental, in 
the family history, and so open up the study of inheritance in the natural, positive, 
and interesting way. To “investigate the effects of ventilation and sanitation in 
stores and factories employing women,’’ another elective requirement for an honor 
bead, might lead to inquiries concerning the transmission of acquired characters, the 
difference between ummediate effects of environment on women and their children, 
and the strictly racial modifications of circumstance and time. The ‘‘study of 10 
public institutions in her locality” can hardly fail to acquaint a girl with the purpose 
and content of the poorhouse, jail, insane asylum, or home for the feeble in mind, 
and such a study, amateur and superficial as it may be, will have a greater effect on 
the mind than the reading of a shelf full of official reports later on. 

Thus the study of agencies under social control that may improve or impair the 
racial qualities of future generations, either physically or mentally, is begun quite 
unconsciously and carried far beyond the academic stage of reading, writing, and 
discussion into the play practice by a coming generation that will better fit it for 
facing these big world problems than perhaps any generation has ever been fitted 
before. 

From 50,000 to 70,000 young girls absorbing the Camp Fire environment, and their 
numbers increasing at the rate of 2,000 girls a month, actually means something for 
the future race. The hiking, canoeing, swimming, cooking, and all-around glorifica- 
tion of work is developing a spirit of physical and mental freedom that will doubtless 
result in a finer fitness for motherhood and a keener perception of what is wanted in 
fatherhood for the next generation. It will also be found to be working out a solution 
for many an economic problem that results from our extravagance in luxuries, which are 
more than compensated for in the happy recreations of the out of doors and the sim- 
plifying of customs of eating and all-round living that comes with an appreciation of 
a life close to the heart of nature, whose wayward children we still are, despite our 
carapace of overcivilization. 


Coal Fields of South America is the subject of a series of three 
articles by Wilbur Greeley Burroughs which appeared in the May, 
July, and August numbers of The Colliery Engineer (Scranton, Pa.). 
Mr. Burroughs gives a general survey of the coal situation in five of 
the countries where deposits of commercial importance have been dis- 
covered and where the coal is being mined. The coal imports, 
countries of origin, etc., are also dealt with. The following excerpts 
from the three articles embody the salient facts in regard to the coal 
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resources of the countries dealt with, those of Brazil and Chile being 
reserved for the fourth article. 


Geologically the coals of South America, as given in Coal Resources of the World, 
are Paleozoic and Tertiary. The Permo-Carboniferous lie east of the Andes, out- 
cropping in southern and eastern Brazil and underlying part of Uruguay and possibly 
a large part of Argentina, while the most westerly outcrops of this age are probably 
these in Bolivia and in isolated localities east of the Andes in Argentina. The Ter- 
tiary coals occur in the coastal zone of southern Argentina and Chile, and in the 
mountainous regions of Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, and northern Venezuela. In 
western Argentina and Venezuela are coal seams which are thought to be of bitu- 
minous origin. 

Argentina.—Coal-bearing formations occur at various points in Argentina, but 
particularly in the Provinces of Mendeza, San Juan, and the Territory of Nuequen. 
There is no doubt as to the industrial value cf the seams of these regions, states E. 
Herrero Ducloux im Anales de la Sociedad Cientifica Argentina, Volume LXIII. 
Coal-mining operations, however, are as yet in an early -tage, one of the main reasons 
why this is so being on account of lack of transportation facilities. Only on the 
Salagasta coal seam, in the Province of Mendoza, northwest of Mendoza City, has 
much explorat.on work been done. 

This Salagasta coal bed, states H. Hermitte, outcrops in a number of places and 
has been opened by a tunnel to a depth of 105 meters below the surface; also, a boring 
made in 1910 cut a seam of ccal at a depth of 606 meters. It is believed that the bed 
has a thickness of from 3.50 meters to 5 meters. If this is correct, adds the above- 
mentioned authority, then we have here in sight 300,000 tons of coal, and the work- 
able reserve would approximately amount to 5,000,000 tons. But the basis on which 
this is figured is somewhat uncertain. 

Analyses of the Salagasta ceal, which is classed as bituminous, are here given: 
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Although Argentina possesses coal fields, they have not as yet been developed 
sufficiently to meet in any degree the demand for coalin that country. Consequently 
coal is imported in toArgentina in large quantities. 

The consumers of steam coal, states L. J. Keena, consul genera! for the United 
States at Buenos Aires, in Consular and Trade Reports, are the railroads, electric- 
light plants, steamship lines, and industrial concerns generally. He continues, 
‘the coal principally used is Cardiff coal, which has high volatile properties. In 
quantities of less than 500 tons Cardiff ceal is sold at $9.50 United States currency 
per ton delivered, and in larger quantities at a decreasing price, $8 per ton being 
the minimum normal price of steam coal in this market. This will be easily appre- 
ciated as a just minimum when it is considered that charter freight on coal to Argen- 
tina is nominally from $3.50 to $4 United States currency per ton.”’ 

In Buenos Aires charcoal or gas is used for cooking in place of coal, while in the 
country coal and wood are used. Coal for heating purposes usually is procured at 
the beginning of winter in May, for being in the Southern Hemisphere it is winter 
when in the United States it is summer, and vice versa. In small quantities for 
domestic use coal costs, in United States currency, $12 per ton, coke $14.50 per ton, 
and charcoal $3.50 per 200 pounds. 
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Peru has 15 principal coal-bearing areas. Of these the Department of Lima cor:- 
tains several important fields, the Provinces of Parquin and Quiruragra. in this depart- 
ment having one of the largest and foremest coal fields in Peru, the estimated coal 
reserve of which is 720,000,000 tons. 

On the east slope of the Andes in the Department of Junin are 1,200 square kilv- 
meters of coal formations, with coal running 50 to 60 per cent carbon. The estimated 
tonnage is 600,000,000 tons. 

Along the Pacific coast, in the Department of Tumbes, occur coal deposits 450 
square miles in area. The coal beds are exposed at tide level and also outcrop in the 
adjacent hills and ravines. 

In the Department of La Libertad, Province of Pacasmayo, there is a coal field 
extending from the coast to Cupisnique and Trinidad. At Cupisnique there is a 
seam of coal 0.6 meter thick. The analysis of this coal shows: Moisture and volatile 
matter, 17.5; fixed carbon, 76.5; ash, 6. 

Tn the Province of Santiago de Chuco the coal formations occur in a basin of 24 square 
kilometers, with beds 3 to 5 meters thick. In places these coal seams are said to be 8 
and even 12 meters thick. The coal contains a high per cent of fixed carbon. The 
district is 129 kilometers from the port of Salaverry via Motif. 

The Provinces of San Pedro and Otuzco contain coal beds, in Otuzco up to 6 meters 
thick. The coal averages 60 to 70 per cent and as high as 90 per cent fixed carbon, 
Near Huaiday is a bed of coal of very high quality 1.5 meters thick, and a lower bed 
2.3 meters thick. The coal reserve of this field is estimated at over 15,000,000 tons. 

In the Department of Ancash, Province of Cajatambo, is an important coal region. 
At Oyen the coal seam is over 8 meters thick. The deposits are 200 kilometers from 
the port of Huacho. 

In the Department of Cajamarca coal occurs. <A bed of anthracite 0.75 meters thick, 
- containing 84 to 87 per cent carbon, exists in Cajambamba Province. In Chota 
Province, 245 kilometers from the Pacific, four seams of anthracite are said to occur, 
ranging from 4 to 20 meters in thickness, The coal reserve is estimated at 700,000,000 
tons. 

Among the other departments containing coal are Piura, Lambayeque, Huanuco, 
Huancavilica, and Ica; in the Andes and near the headwaters of the Amazon, the 
Departments of Amazonas, San Martin, and Loreto. There is also coal on the eastern 
slope of the Andes in Apurimac and Cuzco, as well asin Puno, north of Lake Titicaca; 
and Moquegua, and on the coast at Morro de Sama, in the Department of Tacna. 

Thus it is seen that Peru contains a considerable coal reserve, but these coal fields 
are as yet but slightly developed. This being so, is there at present much chance of 
these Peruvian coals competing with coal imported into Peru from foreign countries? 
Concerning this subject Eduardo Higginson, consul general of Peru at New York City, 
stated to the writer that transportation facilities from the coal fields to the coast cities 
are as yet so poor and carrying rates so high that native coal can not compete to any ex- 
tent with foreign coal. But as the coal fields become developed and transportation is 
made easter the coal and other nonmetallic and metallic mineral deposits will increase 
in importance and value. He considers that this is the time for Americans to grasp 
the opportunities awaiting them in Peru, for he thinks that, as soon as the European 
war is over, Germany and England will endeavor to enter the field. 

Ecuador. —Coal occurs in quantity in several places in Ecuador, especially in the 
Province of Canar, at Cojitambo, Mangan, and Biblian, where the coal is said to be of 
excellent quality. This region is not more than 50 miles south of the Guayaquil & 
Quito Railway, but due to lack of transportation facilities it has been impossible to 
develop this coal field with profit. 

North of Quito, at San Antonio de Pomasquli, are beds of anthracite. 

Coal is reported to have been found at Calacali, Latacunga, Rio Puncuyacu, and 
Nanegal. 
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But though coal is thus known to occur, there are no coal mines actually in operation 
in EKeuador. : 

Colombia.—Coal-bearing formations of post-Cretaceous age are found in many of the 
Depariments of Colombia, and, judging by the outcrops, must underlie very extensive 
areas, The formations consist of seams of coal interbedded with coarse sandstone and 
clayey shales. The bituminous coal seams, varying in thickness from 0.6 meter to 1.2 
meters each, and fairly uniform in character, are known to occur. There are also 
small areas of Paleozoic coal-bearing formations, but they are not of any great impor- 
tance. 

The largest coal fields occur in the Departments of Cauca and Valle. Coal, also, is 
found in the Departments of Cundinamarca, Boyaca, Antioquia, Narino, and in small 
patches in some of the other Departments. There is a small amount of coal mined in 
Cundinamarca and Boyaca and this is used for railway, metallurgical, and domestic 
consumption. 

Although Colombia possesses coal fields of her own, the coal is mined at compara- 
tively few places and on such a small scale that foreign coal has to be imported into 
the country. United States Vice Consul Charles W. Doherty, of Cartagena, states in 
Consular Trade Reports that ‘“‘for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, the entry of 
bituminous coal into the port of Cartagena totaled $29,018. Ofthisamount, the United 
States supplied $26,378, and the United Kingdom $2,640.’ Practically all of this 
coal imported at Cartagena was for the use of the Cartagena-Colombia Railway & 
Navigation Co., to which corporation the coal came consigned in shipload lots. 

Venezuela.—The Naricual coal field extends from the River Querecual on the south 
to the mountain chain of Naricual on the north. Numerous coal seams are reported, 
generally striking east and west and dipping 50° south. It has been estimated that 
40 square miles underlain by the Naricual coal contatns 5,500,000 tons of this coal. 
The valleys of Naricual, Capirricual, and Tocoropo are said to have an “inexhaustible 
amount of coal.’”’ Near the Araguita, a tributary of the River Naricual, occur six 
seams of coal having an average thickness of 1.20 meters each. 

The national navy yard and dry dock obtains coal from mines near Coro and Guanta, 
Venezuela, The coal used is slack, which is first mixed with tar and then pressed 
into square blocks of 23 pounds each. All of the Venezuelan warships are supplied 
with this coal. 


The Navajo Fair is the title of an interesting account of the sixth 
annual fair of the Navajo Indians held on their reservation in New 
Mexico (U. S. A.), which appears in a recent number of the Red 
Man, the excellent monthly magazine published and printed by the 
Carlisle Indian School, Carlisle, Pa. The following reproduction of 
portions of the article give some of the salient features, showing the 
progress being made by these wards of the United States, many of 
whose activities and customs reflect their former state of culture, 
although materially modified by the civilizing influences of their 
recent tutelage. 

On the Navajo Indian Reservation there is an enormous rock rising 
out of the bare desert and towering some 1,600 feet above the surround- 
ing country. This majestic rock, which no man has scaled, and which 
from certain directions resembles a ship under full sail, is a famous 
landmark and can be seen for many miles from four States. About 
10 miles below the rock, in a beautiful cottonwood grove by the side 
of the San Juan River, is the Government school and agency where 
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Courtesy of The Red Man. 
A NAVAJO SILVERSMITH AND HIS EXHIBITS. 


Upper: The Navajo silversmith at work. Center: Silver bracelets of artistic designs made by 
hand by Navajo Indians. Lower: Handmade silver spoons by the same workmen. 
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the Navajo Indian Fair is held each fall under the direction of the 
superintendent. 

The sixth annual fair, held September 17, 18, and 19, 1914, was in 
every way most successful. Every community in a reservation of 
about 6,000 square miles contributed toward the display, and the 
traders spared no pains in arranging the exhibits to the best possible 
advantage. It was held in a large square inclosed for this purpose, 
the four sides roofed and open toward the center. This covered 
space was divided among the various Indian traders, each of whom 
had charge of the exhibits from his own section of the reservation. 
The whole formed an attractive scene—the beautiful Navajo blankets, 
more than a thousand of them, completely lined the booths all around 
the open center, and covered them in front. The blankets served as 
background for the many and varied other exhibits—fruits, grains, 
vegetables, baskets, and the beautifully wrought work of the Navajo 
silversmiths. 

In several of the exhibit booths Navajo women were weaving their 
famous blankets, the best of which being generally in the natural 
colors of gray, black, white, and brown, woven in many pleasing de- 
signs. The celebrated and more expensive outline blankets with 
their intricate patterns and bright colors came mostly from the Teas 
Nopas section. Each section of the reservation seems to have its 
own characteristic blankets. 

Three silversmiths, each in a small tent with the appurtenances of 
his trade, interested visitors with their work of transforming money 
and other silver into bracelets, pins, rings, etc. Two of the displays 
had magnificent arrays of silver articles, both for use and ornament, 
the useful consisting of different styles of spoons, forks, napkin rings, 
etc. Blue turquoise is much used for sets in bracelets and other 
silver ornaments made by the Navajos. 

Naturally the San Juan or Shiprock school exhibit attracted much 
attention. It included many fine specimens of the products of the 
gardens, fields, orchards, and vineyards, as well as blankets made in 
the school by the girls; also samples of the dried fruit and vegetables 
and canned peaches and other fruit prepared by the girl students. 

The attending crowds were cared for in the various buildings and 


in two encampments, one of white visitors in a cottonwood grove by 


the lake and another still larger of Navajos on the sandy plain. The 
number of Indians in attendance was estimated at from 5,000 to 8,000. 

The Indian encampment had its share in the entertamment. There 
was a ya-be-chi, or ceremonial dance, in progress there. This was 
in charge of a medicine man. White visitors were admitted after- 
noons to the ceremonial hogan (lodge) to see the sand paintings. 
For the sand paintings a space, perhaps 10 feet square, is smoothed 
off in the center of the dirt floor, where skillful workers, under the 
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direction of the medicine man, execute a picture as exquisite and 
dainty in its way as a water color. Their materials are powdered 
rocks of different colors and powdered charcoal, also pollen saved 
from the corn. The pictures represent conventionalized figures of 
the corn plant and of the ya-be-chis—the fancifully adorned figures 
that dance at night. Each night, at intervals throughout the entire 
night, in a circle lighted by bonfires and surrounded by a hushed and 
solemn assembly, a number of ya-be-chis, who have practiced long 
and carefully, enter and perform their rythmic dance to the music 
of their own weird song. On the last night these ya-be-chis wear 
false faces representing the heads of animals, and have their bodies 
covered with a white earth, and are otherwise decorated with gar- 
lands made from evergreen, which they have brought a long distance 
from the mountains for this purpose. 

In strong contrast with these glimpses into the Navajo native 
customs is the beautiful school a short half mile distant. Visitors 
were welcomed and enjoyed the opportunity of seeing the dormi- 
tories, barns, and other buildings; the beautiful lawns, gardens, and 
fields; the perfect irrigation system; the fine horses, cattle, sheep, 
and hogs, and the many evidences on every side of capable manage- 
ment. Not the least of the visitors’ pleased surprise was expressed 
at the intelligence and polite conduct of the pupils who showed the 
people about and answered their inquiries. 


La Ciudad de Boston is the title of a descriptive article published 
in a recent number of the Spanish edition. of The BuLietin, which 
carries considerable information regarding that city. The following 
résumé may be of interest to the general readers of the English 
edition. 

In every great city some special features stand out more promi- 
nently than all others. Boston is noted for its learning, its music 
and art, its traditions, its great library, and its historic associations, 
which date from the very beginning of the country. The city is 
popularly known as ‘‘ The Hub,” and, including the metropolitan 
district—that is, the numerous adjacent suburbs which surround it— 
it boasts of a population of over a million and a half, thus giving it 
fourth place in the rank of cities of the United States. 

Boston, which is the capital of the State of Massachusetts, 1s 
situated on a peninsula that juts into Massachusetts Bay. Many 
years ago this body of land was pear-shaped with the larger end out- 
ward, but the long marshy neck of land has been reclaimed from the 
waters of the bay and the city’s area increased from 730 acres to 
1,829 acres, while a number of suburban towns have been recently 
annexed, thereby giving Boston to-day about 43 square miles of area. 

The approach to Boston from the sea reminds one of the harbor 
of Rio de Janeiro, on account of the many islands that dot the bay, 
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THE STATEHOUSE, BOSTON. 


Situated in a commanding position on a high hillis the Capitol of the State of Massachusetts. Its oldest 
portion was erected in 1795-98, but additions and enlargements made at various times since then have 
made the building an imposing and most modern structure. The huge gilded dome is a conspicuous 
landmark, and whenilluminated at night may be seen for many miles in all directions. Within the 
building are the halls of State legislation. 





THE SOUTH STATION, BOSTON. 


One of the largest railway stations in the world, covering an area of 113 acres. It was completed in 1898, 
at a cost of $14,000,000; 400 trains are dispatched daily from the 28 tracks under its roof. 
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THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Boston has the largest free circulating library in the United States. Its origin dates back to 1830, and from 
that time, by gift of countless private collections of books and by liberal grants of money, its volumes 
have grown to many thousands. One notable feature is the George Ticknor collection of Spanish and 


Portuguese books. 





THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE TEMPLE AT BOSTON. 
220 feet, topped by a magnificent dome, and with 
lodious chime of bells which are rung with pleasing 


frequency. ‘This is the first Church of Christ, Scientist; The Mother Church, so called. The building 
on the left of the church is the home of the Christian Science Monitor, one of the youngest of Boston’s 


A striking stone structure, rising to the lofty height of 
an auditorium of 5,000 seating capacity. It has a me 


newspapers. Its chiefaim is to present the daily news in attractive form, with special attention to mat- 
ters reflecting progress, development, and humanitarian uplift. It devotes special pages to the news 


irom Central and South America. 
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three of which the State of Massachusetts donated to the United 
States Government for fortification purposes. 

As early as 1614 it is recorded that a party under John Smith 
visited the site of Boston, and 7 years later there were some attempts 
at settlement by the Pilgrims who had previously landed at Plymouth, 
not many miles away, but it was not until 1628 that a regularly 
appointed governor arrived in the person of John Endecott. In 1630 
the name of Boston was given to the settlement which had previously 
been known as Trimountaine, from the three lofty hills that dominated 
the place. 

Boston grew rapidly, soon becoming a settlement of great impor- 
tance. Streets were laid out on agrand scale, but, unfortunately, no 
one could foretell the future, and many mistakes were made in 
planning. In correcting these errors of the pioneers the city spent 
in the years from 1822 to 1880 about $27,000,000 in merely altering 
streets. 

Like most great cities, Boston has not escaped the destructive 
agent, fire. In 1872 the city was almost wiped out of existence, 
hundreds of buildings,’ of which many were brick and granite, were 
destroyed, inflicting a loss of $75,000,000. The recuperative power 
was quickly shown, however, and in two years the whole area de- 
stroyed arose into a magnificent new city with scarcely a trace of 
ruin. This catastrophe served also another purpose, and many 
wider streets and boulevards date from the fire. 

Boston was not incorporated until 1822, on which date it legally 
became a city, but from time to time it passed through many forms 
of Government, none of which proved quite satisfactory until 1910, 
when a new charter became effective. The mayor is elected by 
popular vote for a four-year term; but he may be recalled after two 
years if the people so vote in connection with certain State elections. 
All administrative offices are under the mayor, who may remove 
officeholders if sufficient cause exists; the whole city is under civil- 
service rules and the eight-hour law prevails in all departments. 

Of Boston’s population of 670,585 persons, about 35 per cent are 
foreign born and 72 per cent wholly or in part of foreign parentage. 
Trish, English-Canadian, Russian, Italian, English, and German are the 
predominating races of foreigners and in numbers rank about im the 
order given. There are various foreign colonies where nationalities 
segregate and thus divide the city into distinctive sections, giving it 
a most cosmopolitan character. 

As regards imports, the city is the second of the United States, and 
in the export of cattle, meat, and dairy products, it is second only to 
New York. It is also the largest fish and the largest wool market in 
the country. The city’s annual export and import trade amounts to 
$225,000,000; of this amount about $100,000,000 represents imports 











BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 


Located on Breed’s Hill, Charlestown, the monument stands as a memorial to the colonists who fell in 
battle against the British forces, June 17, 1775. It marks approximately the spot where Col. William 
Prescott stood at the opening of the battle, when he gave the signal to fire by waving hissword. A spir- 
ited statue in bronze of Col. Prescott fronts the monument and represents the American commander 
repressing his impatient men, as the enemy advances up the hill, with the warning words: “ Don’t fire 
till I tell you! Don’t fire till you see the whites of their eyes!’’? The monument is built in courses of 
granite, is 30 feet square at the base and 220 feet high. Work on this memorial commenced in 1825, but 
it was not until 1842 that the final stone was hoisted. The following year it was dedicated in the pres- 
ence of President Tyler with members of his Cabinet, and Daniel Webster as the orator. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The medical school of Harvard is located in the Back Bay section of the city of Boston. This department 
comprises a noble group of five marble structures, the central, white-pillared administration building 
facing an open court. The four other buildings are designed for laboratory purposes and are all con- 
structed on one general plan, two parallel wings united by an amphitheater. 
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FANEUIL HALL, BOSTON. 


This historic edifice, known as the ‘‘Cradle of American Liberty,’’ was originally presented to the city in 
1742, by Peter Faneuil, a Huguenot merchant, but rebuilt after a firein 1761. 1t was reconstructed on 
the original plan in 1898. The hall proper is used for public meetings, and was the scene of numerous 
stirring gatherings in Revolutionary, Abolition, and later times. Below and adjacent to the building 
is the Quincy Market, a crowded and busy scene in the mornings. 














THE BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING. 


The local organization is one of the largest and most active commercial bodies in the United States. The 
building is situated on India Street and is made of heavy gray granite. Viewed from a distance, its 
rounded front, with turreted dormer windows and conical tower, has a unique appearance. 
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and $125,000,000 exports. The exports consist of cattle, bread- 
stuffs, leather, agricultural implements, etc., while the imports are 
generally raw products, such as iron, steel, hides, sugar, chemicals, 
fruits, fish, etc. Ships aggregating a total of 5,000,000 tons burden 
arrive and depart from Boston piers annually. 

But it is not in foreign commerce that Boston claims distinction. 
Her factories are numbered by thousands and include the production 
of almost every variety of goods. In 1905, which was an average 
year, the factory output was worth $184,351,163. These products 
Include clothing, confectionery, watches, liquors, sewing machines, 
sugar, cotton, leather, pianos, machinery of all descriptions, ete. 
Added to the above are the goods made by hand, which reach an 
enormous annual value. Piano making dates from 1823, and the 
' manufacture of ready-to-wear clothing was started in 1830. 

Boston Common is the name of the city’s most noted park; it is 
located in the heart of the business section and contains 48 acres, 
and has been a public reservation since 1634. It is cherished for 
its associations, and formerly no boy’s athletic training was con- 
sidered complete until he had played ball on Boston Common. Other 
parks are numerous; the Metropolitan system of parks extends 
around the city on a radius of 10 or 12 miles from the city’s center 
and embraces 10,000 acres, with more than 100 miles of walks and 
drives. These parks give pleasure and enjoyment to a large number 
of persons, especially to people of moderate means. All of the sys- 
tems of parks have already cost about $13,000,000 and embrace a 
total of 17,000 acres, all open for pleasure and recreation. 

In music the New England metropolis equals if it does not surpass 
all United States cities, excepting possibly New York. One society 
dates from 1815; another, the Harvard Association, from 1837; 
while the Symphony Orchestra is famous all over the country. 

For many years Boston was the undisputed literary center of the 
United States, but recent years have more evenly distributed this 
talent throughout the country. The visitor who rides about the 
streets sees monuments on all sides erected in memory of great 
writers, such as Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott, Haw- 
thorne, and hosts of others famous in literature. 

The people of Boston are great readers, and their public lbrary, 
containing over a million volumes, loaned in a recent year 1,500,000 
books to the general public. In the Spanish and Portuguese de- 
partments there are nearly 7,000 volumes; there are 2,193 books on 
the history of women, and more than 100,000 volumes on history, 
biography, geography, ete. 

As an educational center no city in the country surpasses Boston. 
The oldest institution of learning in the United States, Harvard 
University, is located in Cambridge, a part of Boston but separated 
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CATHEDRAL OF THE HOLY CROSS, BOSTON. 


Located in the section called the South End, the cathedral is the largest Roman Catholic Church in 
New England, andinsome respects the finest. It isin the early English Gothic style. The interior is 
richly designed and embellished. In the front yard of the edifice is a bronze statue of Columbus by 
Alois Buyens, a replica of the statue in Santo Domingo. 
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COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON. 


This is one of Boston’s newest hostelries. It is constructed of granite, and, while purposely plain looking 
from the exterior, its interior is most sumptuously furnished. It covers an entire block. 





THE BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 


The Boston Opera Company was incorporated in 1908, and through the munificence of Eben D. Jordan 
the erection of an opera house was made possible. The building stands on Huntington Avenue, not far 
from the Museum of Fine Arts, Symphony Hall, and other centers of art, music, and education. 
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from it by the Charles River. Here students from all parts of this 
country and from many foreign lands gather to enjoy the unlimited 
privileges and advantages. Numerous other colleges and universities, 
in which are taught every subject that makes for culture, refinement, 
and development in its most liberal interpretation, are attended by 
many thousands of young people of both sexes. The public school 
system also is most highly Heucloped and of course is free to every 
child of the city. 

Faneuil Hall, the ‘“‘cradle of American liberty,’’ dear to the hearts 
of every American, still stands in Boston and from the earliest times 
has been the scene of oratory and patriotic gatherings. To-day the 
famous old building is the headquarters of the oldest military organi- 
zation in the country, a crack company that was formed in 1638 
and that has seen service in many wars and is honored wherever it 
goes, although its ranks, of course, are constantly being recruited as 
the older members pass away. 

This ancient structure is only one of the many buildings whose 
history is interwoven with that of the beginning of the United States. 
The monument on Bunker Hill stands as a reminder of stormy days 
when blood flowed freely in Boston’s streets and in many a village 
near by; the old North Church, too, still stands, a reminder of the 
famous midnight ride of Paul Revere, when he alarmed the colonists 
at the approach of the British (Apr. 19, 1775). 
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The Spanish Archives of New Mexico. Compiled and chronologically arranged with 
historical, genealogical, geographical, and other annotations, by authority of 
the State of New Mexico. By Ralph Emerson Twitchell. In two volumes. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, The Torch Press, 1914. Price, $12. 


A valuable collection of documents compiled by one who is a recognized authority 
on New Mexican history. This compilation is specially valuable to Latin Americans 
as bearing on the early history of Northern Mexico. 


The Annual Register. A review of public events at home and abroad for the year 1914. 
London ... Longmans, Green & Co.,1915. xii, 504,136 p. 8°. Price, $6. 
An exposition of the world’s political and economical development during the year, 
with one chapter, pages 452 to 494, devoted to all America. 


Semicentennial History of West Virginia. By James Morton Callahan... Pub- 
lished by the Semicentennial Commission of West Virginia [Charlestown], 1913. 
ix, 594p. pls. fold. map. 8°. Price, $1.75. 


Practically a complete handbook on the history and development of West Virginia. 


A List of Geographical Atlases in the Library of Congress, with bibliographical notes. 
Compiled under the direction of Philip Lee Phillips, Chief, Division of Maps 
and Charts. Volume 3. Washington, 1914. cxxxvil, 1030p. 4°. Price, $1.25. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


This volume is intended as a supplement to the two volumes of the “‘List” pub- 
lished in 1909. Fully indexed and so arranged that desired information can be 
quickly secured. Useful and interesting additions to the titles are the compiler’s 
notes, making this work, when taken together with volumes 1 and 2, a history of the 
world’s atlasses which will probably be considered the standard for years to come. 


Panama in 1915. Edited by the ‘‘ Panama Morning Journal,’’ under the direction of 
J. A. Arosemena. Panama City, Morales & Rodriguez, 1915. 220 p. illus. 
map. 4°. 

A description and history of the Republic of Panama, with text in English and 

Spanish. 

The Statesman’s Year-Book. Statistical and historical annual of the states of the 


world for the year 1915. Edited by J. Scott Keltie ... assisted by M. Epstein... 
London, Macmillan and company, 1915. Ixxxiv, 1536 p. 12°. Price, $3. 


This is always a welcome visitor to the librarian, who has learned to depend upon 
Mr. Keltie’s compilation for the latest available statistical data on finance, commerce, 
education, defense, history, area and population, production and industry, for each 
country or colony in the world. The completeness of the sections on the American 
republics will especially appeal to those interested in their development. 


An Atlas of Economic Geography. By J. G. Bartholomew. . . with an introduction 
by L. W. Lyde . . . London, Oxford University press, 1914. Ixvi p. of text. 
64 col. maps. 4°. Price, $1.75. 


The agricultural and mineral products of the Americas are clearly set forth on the 
maps of this atlas and the Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan American Union 
is enriched by having this book for reference purposes. 


Spanish Tales for Beginners. Edited with notes and vocabulary by Elijah Clarence 
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Modern Spanish Lyrics. Edited with introduction, notes, and vocabulary by Elijah 
Clarence Hills .. . and S. Griswold Morley ... Ixxxill, 435 p. 12°.) Price, 
$1.25. 


Both published by Henry Holt and Company of New York, as text books for use 
by the hundreds of students and others studying the Spanish language. The two 
books have been carefully compiled and are well adapted for the purpose intended. 
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Flags of the World, past and present. Theirstory and associations. By W.J. Gordon. 
With over 500 illustrations by W. J. Stokoe. London, Frederick Warne & Co. 
HOLS. XV 2oo! pe | O°. 


The flags of America are given three-colored plates and are described in one chapter, 
pages 182-209. 


How We Are Clothed. By James Franklin Chamberlain... 1914. illus. x, 235 
p. 12°. Price, 40 cents. 


How We Are Fed. By James F. Chamberlain... 1914. xii, 214p. 12°. illus. — 


Price, 40 cents. 


Part of the ‘‘Home and world series,’’ published by the Macmillan Company, New 
York. Commercial geographies of articles in daily use. 


Spanish Anecdotes. Arranged for translation and conversation by W. F. Giese. . . 
and C. D. Cool... ii, 146 p. 12°. (Text entirely in Spanish.) Price, 60 
cents. 


A Practical Method for Learning Spanish in accordance with Ybarra’s system of 
teaching modern languages. By Alejandro Ybarra. ix, 326p. Price, $1. 12°. 


A Spanish Grammar. By E.C. HillsandJ.D.M. Ford. With alternative exercises. 
ix, 8340p. 12°. Price, $1.25. 
These three books are a part of the modern language series published by D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston, Mass. They are adapted for school work or for students de- 
siring to study Spanish at home. 


Spanish Idioms with their English equivalents. 102 p. 12°. 2s. 6d. 


Commercial and Technical Terms in the English and Spanish languages, together 
with weights and measures for the use of schools and for self-instruction. 119 p. 
12°. 2 shillings. 

Written by R. D. Monteverde and published by the firm of Whittaker and Com- 
pany, London and New York. These two books are handy dictionaries, small 
enough to slip in the pocket, and containing idiomatic expressions, both general 
and commercial, which must be understood by all people using the Spanish language. 
The ‘‘Blue Book’’ of Guatemala, 1915. Narrative and history of the lives of the most 


prominent people. Condensed history of the Republic. Special articles relative 
to commerce, agriculture, and mineral wealth, based on official statistics. Colonel 


J. Bascom Jones, editor. William T. Scoullar, associate editor. MAximo Soto : 


Hall, reviser. New Orleans (Searcy & Pfaff), 1915. 406p. illus. col. pls. 4°. 


This volume is a real addition to the books available on Guatemala, combining under 
one cover a guide book, history, report on economic conditions, directory, biographical 
sketches, and industries. It is well illustrated with portraits of persons prominent 
in the social, political, and commercial life of the Republic, and by scenes from all 
parts of the country. The text is in both English and Spanish. 


Ad-em-nel-la. An Indian legendary love story in verse, and other poems. By Ethan 
Allen Hurst. Kansas City, Mo., Hudson Press, 1915. front., 144 p. 12°. 
Price, $1. 


A collection of original poems, published for the first time. 


The River Amazon. By Paul Fountain. New York, Dodd, Mead & Co. 321 pages. 
1914. Price, $2.50. 

The whole series of adventures in South America experienced by the author were 
the outcome of an overwhelming sorrow which made him, not altogether reckless, 
but desperate, and careless of consequences. Therefore, the reader of this book has 
some new phases of life and conditions to study that are far out of the ordinary; of 
scenes and incidents in the heart of the jungle and high up amid the fastnesses of the 
great mountains. The book is intensely interesting and the personal experiences 
give us many new glimpses of forest life and conditions. One of these is particularly 
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amusing, where the writer meets savages and tries to trade with them; they have 


~ never before seen a pair of scissors and the incidents that follow are truly interesting 


to the reader. 

The traveler began his wanderings in the Andes and followed and explored many 
streams until he came at last to the great Amazon, which was followed to its mouth at 
Para. There are 22 chapters, beginning with the Amazon and its discovery, its source, 
the great forest, the Ucayali, the Purus, continuation of the voyage, the country in 
the vicinity of the rivers, down stream, and finally a chapter on the lower reaches of 
the Amazon. Sixteen illustrations and a map of the great river add to the value of 
the work. 


Brazil and the Brazilians. By G. J. Bruce. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 307 
pages. 1914. Price, $3. 

The author sees a vast land in the making; he mingles with the people at work in 
the forests, on the land, and in the factories; he discovers that a larger percentage of 
persons are actual producers than would be found in England; the remnant of the 
old aristocracy of Empire days are also engaged in useful labor, and a bright outlook 
characterizes the worker. 

The author visited many interior sections as well as the leading cities of the country 
and what he hears and sees are most entertainingly told. His trading experience 
with Indians of the upper Madeira region are full of interest and throw much light 
upon the home life of those primitive peoples. The book contains 24 chapters; it 
opens with a brief glimpse into Brazilian history, to be followed by such subjects as 
types of people, the river system, industries, sports, amusements, arts, resources, rail- 
ways and shipping, and numerous other topics which both the tourist and the trader 
will find of inestimable value. There are eight well-chosen illustrations. 


Peru: A Land of Contrasts. By Millicent Todd. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 314 
pages. 1914. Price, $2. 

This book reveals the efforts of a highly cultured mind, and very naturally its 
strongest appeal will be to those who have enjoyed learning in its fullest degree. 
It is divided into three parts—the desert, the mountains, the jungle—the three 
natural divisions of the country. The author visits these sections, sees their rare 
beauty, enjoys their charms as well as delves into the history of bygone ages, and 
brings forth facts that are interesting and instructive, especially to those unfamiliar 
with Peruvian history. The great desert, with its shifting sands, the loneliness of 
the forest traveler, the mountains in their afterglow, the moonlight, the ravine, the 
rivulet, and many other wonders delight and charm the author. 

The book contains 21 chapters. Numerous illustrations from photographs aid in 
making the work attractive. 


Who Built the Panama Canal? By W. Leon Pepperman. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 1915. 419 pages. Price, $2. 

Now that ships of the world are traversing the great waterway at Panama it seems 
most opportune that we should pause and give credit and honor where they are due. 
The author dedicates his book to ‘“‘all the men who did the work and helped, in 
whatever capacity, to bring about that triumph of American enterprise and Ameri- 
can ability.’”’ At the very beginning the author pays a just tribute to Col. Goethals; 
he then proceeds to analyze early conditions on the Isthmus and gives in considerable 
detail the events that led up to the selection of Theodore P. Shonts as the head of the 
Second Isthmian Commission; this is followed by a review of the accomplishments 
of the ‘‘railroad men” who went to the canal under the Shonts régime. Gorgas, 
Wallace, Stevens, and various other leaders are given important places in the great. 
undertaking, as well as ex-Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, under whose administra- 
tions the work was prosecuted. The appendix contains 25 pages of names of persons. 
who actually pushed the work in storm and sunshine, and who are so worthy of hon- 
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orable mention. The book is intensely interesting, and as Mr. Pepperman was 
himself closely associated with the building of the canal added interest attaches 
to what he has to say. 


Rubber: Its Sources, Cultivation, and Preparation. By Harold Brown, with a 
preface by Dr. Wyndham R. Dunstan. London. John Murray. 245 pages. 
1914. Price, $1.50. 

The author of this work is technical superintendent in the scientific and technical 
department of the Imperial Institute of Great Britain, and his story of rubber is well 
worth serious study by all who are interested in this important commodity in world 
trade. 

He tells us that the earliest use of rubber was made by natives of Central and South 
America, who employed the latex for rendering boots and fabrics waterproof and for 
the manufacture of vessels of different kinds. For many years after its discovery 
the substance was regarded in Europe merely as a curiosity. In 1770, however, 
Priestley suggested that it might be employed for erasing pencil marks from paper, 
from which time its use has gradually increased. 

There are 15 chapters, beginning with a historical review. This is followed with 
statements of production in the various sections of the world, a study of the different 
species, the preparation, chemistry of rubber, etc. The estimated supply of rubber 
produced in 1912 amounted to 96,000 tons. 


Home and Office Atlas. C.S. Hammond & Co., New York. 


This is an atlas of the world in convenient size for desk use. It contains 224 pages 
and many colored maps. There is a compendium of U. S. census of 1910, index of 
cities of the United States and of the world, and much other useful and often-called- 
for data. Itis avery handy book to have in the home and about the office. 


A Guide to South America. By W. A. Hirst. New York. The Macmillan Co. 
915: 2o4p. 8°: $il.75. 

Including all ten of the South American Republics and a chapter on Panama, the 
author has produced a book which will be of service to the tourist and commercial 
traveler. Arranged alphabetically by countries, he treats briefly of the history and 
description, commerce, finance, with notes on the principal cities, including infor- 
mation on the steamship lines, railroads, hotels, banks, and newspapers. A small 
sketch map accompanies each chapter. 


Exporters’ Encyclopedia. Published by the Exporters’ Encyclopedia Co., New 
Works Ose) Ste pe Osa erice. ihieo0: 
A handbook of commercial information and shipping data relating to every country 
in the world. Under each country are given brief descriptive and historical notes, 
consular charges and regulations, conversion tables, export commission houses, ship- 
ping routes and regulations. The price includes a year’s subscription to the Export- 
ers’ Review and the monthly corrections to the encyclopedia. 


South America. A Geography Reader. By Isaiah Bowman, assistant professor of 
geography in Yale University. Chicago. Rand, McNally & Co. 1915. 354, 
xi py illus: 12°. Price, 75 cents. 


A geography for elementary students, being part of the Land and Peoples series. 


Cuba Past and Present. By A. Hyatt Verrill. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
1914. 257 pages. Price $1.50. 

The object of this book is to tell the visitor to Cuba just what to expect, just how 
to see the various points of interest, how to travel from place to place, what to do and 
- what not todo. The author visited Cuba a score of years ago and saw the country 
under Spanish rule, and on the brink of a devastating war, and with all its faults, all 
its drawbacks, and all its disagreeable features he found it fascinating beyond words. 
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He has again visited the island and seen the country at its best and ruled by its own 
people; Cuba prosperous, modernized and rejuvenated; and while much of the old 
has been lost, the loss has been Cuba’s gain, and Cuba, with its life, its customs, its 
atmosphere, is still the fascinating land as of yore. 

The book is divided into 28 chapters; there are 40 illustrations and a large map 
with many details as to railway lines, steamship service, etc. It will be especially 
helpful to the thousands of tourists who are now, more than ever before, seeking 
pleasure and recreation in the various sections of the Americas. 


Porto Rico Past and Present. By A. Hyatt Verrill. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
358 pages. 1914. Price $1.50. 

This book may be termed a companion volume to Cuba Past and Present; both 
being by the same author and published by the same firm. Porto Rico Past and 
Present includes many pages devoted to Santo Domingo and also a section treating 
of Haiti. The several countries are treated most interestingly and generally cover 
the subjects the tourist would like to know and see. History, description, education, 
highways, health and sanitation, government and politics, people and customs, hotels, 
board, living expenses, are some of the leading topics that come in for more or less 
attention. It is just the book needed by travelers visiting the islands for the first 
time. 


Panama and the Canal. By Willis J. Abbot. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 1914. 
468 pages. Price $2. 

Panama and the Canal is a story of achievement; it tells of problems successfully 
accomplished; of future prospects. The author has a number of books to his credit, 
and the present one is replete with stories that should be known by every school 
boy and girl in the land as well as by older persons. It is divided into 19 chapters, 
some of which are entitled: ‘‘The front door at Panama,’’ ‘‘Three Spanish strong- 
holds,’’ ‘‘Culebra cut,’’ ‘‘Republic of Panama,’’ ‘‘Social life,’’ ‘‘Problems of admin- 
istration,’’ ‘‘The closing phases,’’ etc. A de luxe edition of 500 copies of this im- 
portant work has been issued; it is bound in leather with gold lettering and contains 
hundreds of illustrations, 16 of which are beautifully colored. A large colored map 
of the Canal Zone also adds interest to the publication. 


The Story of Mexico. By Charles Morris. The John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 
404 pages. Price $1.20. 

A comprehensive history of Mexico from the days of Montezuma and the Empire 
of the Aztecs to the present time. It graphically describes the country with its con- 
trasts of wealth and poverty; it tells of resources of forests, fields, and mines; its 
development and civilization; its present unrest and some of the causes; the latest 
diplomatic developments and the Mexico of the future. The book is beautifully 
illustrated by nearly 100 reproductions of photographs taken throughout the country. 


Modem Mexico. By R. J. MacHugh. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 1914. 342 
pages. Price $3.50. 

This book is the outcome of a visit paid to Mexico early in 1914. Several of the 
chapters originally appeared in the Daily Journal, London, but these have been, for 
the most part, rewritten, and some new matter has been added. There is also an 
historical sketch, in order that the reader may be able to trace the origin of the 
Republic and form some appreciation of the causes of Mexican unrest. The con- 
clusions arrived at were formed after careful investigation, says the writer, who 
claims the same attitude regarding his observations as to the United States. There 
are 23 chapters, the titles being such as ‘‘Ancient Mexico,’”’ ‘‘Independent Mexico,”’ 
“‘Mexican characteristics, resources, industries, railways,’’ etc. 
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Our Mexican Conflicts. By Rev. Thomas B. Gregory. Hearst’s International 
Library, New York. 1914. 158 pages. Price 50 cents. 

A brief history of Mexico from the sixth century to the present time. The book 
is not divided into chapters, but is in the form of stories, beginning with the ‘‘ Early 
history of Mexico,”’ ‘‘Our last war with Mexico,’ ‘‘The present Mexican question,’’ 
etc. 


Mexico: The Wonderland of the South. By W. E. Carson. Macmillan Co., New 
York. 1914. 449 pages. Price $2.50. 

This is a large and well illustrated volume and should give the reader a gocd insight 
into the former progress and development of the country as well as a groundwork for 
prophesying future possibilities. There are 28 chapters, which cover with considerable 
detail the facts that are most interesting and important; the material was not derived 
from a merely superficial acquaintance with Mexico, but was gathered during a 
series of visits to the country and a fairly long residence there. Shortly after the 
retirement of President Diaz the author, as a newspaper correspondent, made the 
tour which he describes. In relating his experiences he was enabled to make use of 
certain observations he had made and facts that he had collected on previous visits. 
He found the highest type of civilization and the most primitive barbarism in close 
proximity. On this account, if for no other, the author claims that Mexico surpasses 
many other countries in point of human interest. 


Mexico: Past, Present, Future. By Rev. Robert E. Tyler. Leslie Printing and 
Publishing Co., Birmingham, Ala. 235 pages. Price $1. ; 

A book in which the author reduces to writing his observations and a careful study 
of important questions after a residence in the country of many years. It is a brief, 
connected story of what he considers to be the most important incidents in Mexican 
history; he discusses the manners, customs, habits of the various grades of society 
ashe found it. He believes that we, as neighbors, should visit and study Mexico, and 
likewise, Mexicans should come to the United States in greater numbers; and in this 
manner become better acquainted with each other and thereby avoid misunderstand- 
ings that never should arise. 


The Birds of North and Middle America. By Robert Ridgway, Curator, Division of 
Birds, United States National Museum. 1914. Government Printing Office. 
Part VI. 

This is the sixth volume of the series. It contains 882 pages with 40 pages of draw- 
ings. It is really a descriptive catalogue of the higher groups, genera, species and sub- 
species of birds known to occur in North America, from the Arctic lands to the Isthmus 
of Panama, the West Indies, and other islands of the Caribbean Sea, and the Galapagos 
Archipelago. The table of contents covers 11 pages, which is indicative of the vast 
extent of the work. 











REPORTS RECEIVED UP TO SEPTEMBER 15, 1915.! 





Subject. 





ARGENTINA. 
Imports of beeswax and honey, 1912-13.............-..-.-------- 
BRAZIL. 
Brazil’s foreign trade during January, February, and March, 
igs: se aglatiui'tCA Gi Op Sta Me UUGDi A) era eel 
Annual report on commerce and industries of Sao Paulo, 19:4--. 
Postal service between United States and Rio de Janeiro.....-.- 
Opening of National City Bank in Sao Paulo..............------ 


HirsteNa ona lseexpositlonvo i COLne eee see eee eee eae eee 


Decree promulgating acceptance of International Sanitary Con- |. 


vention. 

Rio de Janeiro Tramway, Light & Power Co...............----- 
Coffee prodiction 22-2) ee 2 sat gpa eet Let anne ep ley SUA es ea See 
CHILE. 

List of freezing works in Punta Arenas..............-.---------- 
Railway,equipmenttasstey- is sew San ed Mealy eh See aie 


iravelintormation departments sss. e eee eee eee 
Customs house returns for first six months of 1915..........----- 
Tobacco imports, 1913; prices and importers................----- 
INAS Sayan, dwn, WG Lee a Se else 


Cinleanicoalimiponts fore O14 eee eee el eee ee 


Savingsimi@hile Ola eee 5 Ae. eae els ee ee Pane 
See ORNGl WAYGOUBEs pelo dgugeudasos soon doce toobeus selelaccecess 


Medical concourse 


IPO EOL ears eyes yk i tparuaess eh ete URAL fies Ari” ell ne ia Ui ebea UBL 
TPE CACTI AM ap IMs awe kit eal ec a BD ey Ry LR 8) (eR 
Tannic extract 
electric MUM pss ee Gael eh Ie ee ee Fine wee Spon ye 
Power plant at Cartagena 
Methodioticleaning, Panama hatses see ances nee 
Cotton yarn 





WardvanGoilsstotaltradenforsl 914 ese eee eee 


Colombian market for bags; imports; duties..................-- 
Pan American’ Witerature Exchange...) 5) se nelle 


CUBA. 
Importations of American shoes into Cuba, 1913-14; instructions 
for exporters. 
Citrus-ruitindustry, in)Santiagoee seas eee 
Imports of fertilizers for fiscal year 1914......................--.- 
Importation prohibited of foreign moneys of silver, copper, 
bronze, and nickel. 
Annual report on commerce and industries for 1914._............ 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 
ighiiard joo wer) COM paMys see ese ae ee ee 


Topography, rainfall, lighting, and water supply of Dominican 
Republic. 








Date. 


June 19 
July 2 
July 6 
Sly 
July 20 
July 23 
July 27 


July 29 
Aug. 4 


July 11 
July 12 
July 13 
PMO eae 
AAO eas 
July 16 
esdoreee 
July 27 
July 29 


July 14 


Aug. 11 
Aug. 20 


Aug. — 
Aug. 23 


July 1 
July 9 





Author. 





W. Henry Robertson, consul 
general, Buenos Aires. 


Alfred L. M. Gottschalk, con- 
sul general, Rio de Janeiro. 
0 


Maddin Summers, consul, 
Sao Paulo. 

Alfred L. M. Gottschalk, con- 
sul general, Rio de Janeiro. 

Maddin Summers, consul, 
Sao Paulo. 


Do. 

Edwin V. Morgan, United 
States Ambassador, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Alfred L. M. Gottschalk, con- 
sul general, Rio de Janeiro. 

0. 


David J. D. Myers, consul, 
Punta Arenas. 
L. J. Keena, consul general, 
Valparaiso. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Thomas W. Voetter, consul, 
Antofagasta. 
L. J. Keena, consul general, 
Valparaiso. 


Do. 
Thomas W. Voetter, consul, 
Antofagasta. 
Isaac A. Manning, consul, 
Barranquilla. 
Ross Hazeltine, consul, Car - 
tagena. 


Isaac A. Manning, consul, 
Barranquilla. 
Ross Hazeltine, consul, Car- 
tagena. 
Do. 
Do. 


P. Merrill Griffith, consul, 
Santiago. 


Do. 
Henry M. Wolcott, vice con- 
sul, Habana. 
Do. 


R. M. Bartleman, consul, 
Cienfuegos. 


H. Watson, consular agent, 
San Pedro de Macoris. 

Juan M. Herrero, vice consul, 
Santo Domingo. : 


1 This does not represent a complete list of the reports made by the consular officers in Latin America, 
but merely those that are supplied to the Pan American Union as likely to be of service to this organization. 
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Reports received up to September 15, 1915—Continued. 














Subject. Date. Author. 
ECUADOR. 
1915. : f 
Guayaquil market conditions for June, 1915..............-----.- July 10 | Frederic W. Goding, consul 
general, Guayaquil. te 
Reduction of duty on ivory nuts._...-.....-..-.---------------- July 23 Do. if 
Annual report on commerce and industries for 1914 (part 2)...... July 28 Do. 
Kapok, or vegetable wool (lana de ceiba).............----------- Aug. 6 Do. 
Guayaquil market tor Jily, LOS sess sae cn asee ese eeemeace Aug. 7 Do. 
Foreign commerce of Ecuador, first 6 months of 1915 (quantities).} Aug. 10 Do. 
Agricultural exposition at Quito................--..2.--.------- Aug. 11 Do. 
HONDURAS. 
Gan dies sen eo te sena na mae eee cI Seria sec enceeitela a saelnamenals July 8/] E.M. Lawton, consul, Tegu- 
cigalpa. = 
Annual report of Amapala for 1914._-...-..-...-.-.------+------ July 23 Do. 
Annual report on commerce and industries, 1914.............--- July 24 Do. 
Importations of clocks, watches, and rice, fiscal year 1913......-- Aug. 7 Do. i 
Improvement in situation in Ceiba district..................-.-- Aug. 11 walee F. Boyle, consul, 
eiba. 
MEXICO. 
Increase of American shipping through port of Tampico......-.- July 27 Thomas. H. Bevan, consul, 
ampico. | 
Hlecthielichtiand: powenplante--s--seess ace oeeee see esse ores Aug. 2] Philip C. Hanna, consul, ‘| 
Monterey. 
Oilireport tor duliye Ole sat sens noon sec iccacncdsscemese: tose lscc do....| Thomas H. Bevan, consul, 
Tampico. 
NICARAGUA. 
Annual report on commerce and industries for 1914 (second part).| July 25 Harold C. Clum, consul, Co- 
Tinto. 
PANAMA. 3 
IRR OOS Cities, NOSE YG spcnacssasbeposasqesee dbococoaboossasc July 28 | A. G.Snyder, consul general, 
Panama. 
(CRVaVO TIES eS Lara ee mea er rs a pete AI co orga ere Aug. 3 Do. 
Rebuilding of burned section of Colon ...............-..-------- Aug. 5 en H. Gale, consul, i 
olon. it 
Value of private property in Republic .........+...-.----------- Aug. 13 | A. G. Snyder, consul general, } 
Panama. 
PARAGUAY. 
@ustomsg changes ek a2) ses sya ys See es heats tac tae oh June 28] Samuel Hamilton Wiley, 
consul, Asuncion. 
Domestic production and consumption of tobacco; imports and | July 7 Do. 
exports, 1914; duties. 
PERU. 
Proposed tax on exports of minerals...............--.--.------- June 30] William H. Handley, con- 
sul, Callao. 
Customs and fiscal revenues, first six months of 1915.........-.. July 31 Do. 
SALVADOR. 
RO WACCOM ME Nae eae ee eae coronas Sak cise eeeeeeeienise = July 24 | Lynn W. Franklin, vice con- 
sul, San Salvador. 
Rumberand) building materials see sess \sa. cine sl BEKO Sasa Do. | 
VENEZUELA. 
Coffee exports from Maracaibo, last 11 fiscal years .......-..---- July 4{| George Kenneth Donald, 
consul, Maracaibo. 
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The exhibits of blooded cattle at the STOCK FAIRS, held in 
Rosario and Buenos Aires in August last, are said to have been the 
finest ever Shown in the Republic. The shorthorn bulls and cows 
attracted the favorable attention of stock buyers, and high prices 
were obtained for prize cattle to be used for breeding purposes. The 
exhibits of sheep, horses, and mules were also very fine, and high 


prices were paid for prize stock of these classes. According to a 
recent industrial census of the city of Buenos Aires, there are six 
GLOVE FACTORIES in the Federal District, two of which are 
owned by Argentinians and four by foreigners. In 1914 the imports 
of gloves into the Argentine Republic were valued at 232,514 gold 
pesos (gold peso = $0.965). Retiro, the new ARGENTINE CEN- 
TRAL STATION in the city of Buenos Aires, was formally opened 
to traffic by the President of the Republic on August 3, 1915. Of the 
36,000 kilometers of railways in the Republic, the Argentine Central 
Railway system represents 5,000 kilometers. The PARKS, squares 
and public walks of the city of Buenos Aires in 1913 covered an area 
of 832 hectares, as compared with 9054 hectares in 1914. Prelimi- 
nary steps have been taken by the Governments of Argentina and 
Uruguay to conclude a convention providing for an exchange of 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS between the two countries. A 
report of the national labor bureau of the Argentine Government, 
covering the last six months of 1914, shows that during that period 
there were 46 FACTORIES FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 
CLOTH and other fabrics in operation in Buenos Aires. These 
factories employed 3,183 women, 1,785 men, and 403 minors of both 
sexes, or a total of 5,371 persons. ‘The motive power used by the 
factories represents 4,4844 horsepower. During the period referred 
to these establishments manufactured for shipment to Europe large 
quantities of white blankets for hospitals, black blankets for soldiers, 
and considerable quantities of cotton cloth, gauze, etc., to be used for 
military purposes. A company has been organized in Buenos 
Aires to manufacture ELECTRIC GLOBES with metallic filaments 
known as the “Z”’ globes made in accordance with the Hermann 
Zerning patent. The only factories now manufacturing these globes 
are located at Paris, Milan, and Barcelona. The Buenos Aires fac- 
tory proposes to. manufacture lamps with a special view to supplying 
the Argentine, Uruguayan, and other South American markets. 
An important society, under the name ef the INTERNATIONAL 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION, was organized in Buenos Aires by a 
number of diplomats of the Latin American countries on July 29, 
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1915. The objects of this society, according to the statement of Dr. . 


Cesar Gondra, one of the initiators and active exponents of the idea, 
is to form organizations in the Latin American capitals and chief 
commercial centers where the nationals of all the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere will feel at home and at liberty to freely work 
for the attainment of closer bonds of commerce, friendship, and good 
understanding among all the countries of the New World. The minis- 
ter of Uruguay in Buenos Aires presided at the meeting and appointed 
a committee to draft the by-laws of the association .—¥The governor 
of the Province of Cordoba has recommended that the legislature of 
that Province approve an IRRIGATION contract for the use of the 
waters of the Pichona River involving an expenditure of 3,000,000 
pesos, paper currency (paper peso = $0.4246). 





BOLIVIA 


In the first five months of 1915, according to information contained 
in a recent message of President Ismael Montes to the National Con- 
gress, the exports of BULLION AND ORES from Bolivia aggregated 
20,894 metric tons, as compared with 19,059 metric tons during the 
same period of 1914. The exports referred to, in detail, expressed in 
metric tons, were as follows: Tin, 17,055 tons; copper bullion, 2,037; 
bismuth, 211; wolfram, 243; antimony, 1,315; and silver ores, 33 tons. 
The imports of merchandise during the period referred to amounted to 
6,857,532 bolivianos (boliviano = $0.389). The laying of water 
pipes from the reservoir near Huanuni to the city of that name has 
been completed, thereby furnishing the municipality with an abun- 
dant supply of POTABLE WATER. The special envoys of the 
Governments of Bolivia and Paraguay, appointed to discuss in Asun- 
cion the BOUNDARY dispute between the two countries, have signed 
a protocol extending for another year the terms of the protocol of 
April 5, 1913. The negotiations are progressing in a cordial manner 
and it is hoped that a definite solution of the boundary question in 
accordance with the rights of both governments will soon be an- 
nounced. The exhibits of Bolivia at the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion in San Francisco obtained 78 PRIZES, among which was an 
award of a gold medal on the display of copper ores. Numerous 
silver and bronze medals were awarded different exhibits. A com- 
plete list of the awards is published in El Tiempo of La Paz of July 29 
last. The BOLIVIAN SOCIETY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
was organized in La Paz on July 30, 1915, with the following officers: 
Dr. Victor E. Sanjinés, president; Alberto Diez de Medina, secretary; 
and Dario Gutiérrez, treasurer. Formerly the JOURNEY FROM 
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SUCRE TO POTOSI was undertaken in stage coaches drawn by 
mules. At the present time the trip is made in American automobiles 
operated by North American chauffeurs, the distance of 166 kilo- 
meters being covered in 10 hours. The conveyance leaves the city of 
Sucre, 2,844 meters above the level of the sea, at 6 a. m., passes 
through the semiarid desert or puna via the Tanana Peak, crosses the 
Pilcomayo River over one of the most modern and picturesque 
bridges in Bolivia, and arrives at Potosi, the City of Silver, 4,146 
meters above sea level, at 4 p. m.—During the first three months 
of the present year the SLAUGHTERHOUSES of La Paz prepared 
2,979 beeves, 8,252 sheep, and 892 hogs for the consumption of the 
inhabitants of the metropolis of the Republic. The Llallagua Tin 
Co. has formed a corporation with a capital of £50,000 to establish a 
TIN SMELTER at Arica——The LIBERTAD COPPER CO., with 
a capital of £100,000, has been organized at Corocoro to work La 
Libertad and other cupriferous mines of that district. The modern 
and well equipped Hispanic-Bolivian SANATARIUM, under the 
direction of Drs. Querol, Lara, and Pope, was recently opened for 
service in La Paz. The TRAMWAY service at Potosi has been 











extended from the railway station, via La Paz Street, to the San 
Diego reduction works. 





From 1904 to 1908, inclusive, the consumption of WHEAT 
FLOUR in Brazil aggregated 1,493,000 metric tons, of which 
747,000 tons were imported and 746,000 were manufactured in the 
country out of imported wheat. From 1910 to 1914, inclusive, the 
imports of wheat flour amounted to 2,017,000 metric tons, of which 
812,000 metric tons were imported and 1,205,000 were ground in the 
Republic out of imported wheat. Of late years there has been a 
large increase in the sale of wheat flour in Brazil and a corresponding 
decrease in the use of the so-called mandioca bread. During the 
period of 1904 to 1908 the average annual consumption of wheat 
flour in Brazil mcreased to the extent of 298,600 metric tons, the 
annual average increase from 1910 to 1913, inclusive, bemg 403,400 
metric tons. The annual imports of wheat flour into Brazil from 
the Argentine Republic are about 85,000 metric tons, as compared 
with 40,000 metric tons from the United States. Formerly consid- 
erable quantities of wheat were grown in the central and southern 
States of Brazil, but of late years the cultivation has greatly decreased, 
notwithstanding the fact that there are large tracts of land in the 
southern part of the Republic adapted to its culture, and all that is 
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needed to make its growing a success is care in cultivation and the 
sowing of the proper varieties. The Government of the United 
States has authorized Capt. Philip Williams to act as one of the 
instructors in the NAVAL SCHOOL of Brazil at Rio de Janeiro. 
A bill has been introduced into the House of Deputies of the Con- 
gress of Brazil making compulsory the teaching of the PORTU- 
GUESE LANGUAGE in all of the schools of the country, even 
though they be supported by private persons or by other Govern- 
ments. According to press reports the Government of Brazil will 
send a Brazilian transport, the Sargento Alburquerque, to Holland 
loaded with coffee, rubber, and other products. On its return trip 
this vessel will convoy two COAL STEAMERS ordered some time 
ago from a Rotterdam firm. The noted Brazilian RACK HORSES 
Pajonal and Guido Spano, owned by Tobias Machado, are to be 
sent to Buenos Aires to enter the race there on October 17, 1915, in 
competition for the grand prize. The government of Pernambuco 
has authorized the military occupation of the island of FERNANDO 
DE NORONHA. This island is 75 leagues from Cape Sao Roque, 
and belongs to .the State of Pernambuco by the decision of the 
Federal senate. Prior to the Republic this island was made a penal 
establishment for the convicts of the country, and is now used for 

















that purpose——The number of pupils attending the PUBLIC. 





~ SCHOOLS of Rio de Janeiro is estimated at more than 60,000. 
The National ACADEMY OF MEDICINE of Rio de Janeiro recently 
celebrated the eighty-sixth anniversary of its establishment.—In 
1914 the imports of AUTOMOBILE TIRES into Brazil amounted 
to $477,086, of which $15,714 came from the United States.—— 
The EXPOSITION OF FINE ARTS, which was opened in Rio de 
Janeiro on August 1, 1915, had on exhibition a notable display of 
sculpture wrought by the Argentine artist, Leguizamon Pondal. 
The Brazilian Congress has authorized an issue of 5 per cent BONDS 
to the amount of 20,000,000 milreis (about $5,000,000 United States) 
paper currency, the proceeds to be used in payment of loans and 
certain railway contracts. Amortization is to be made at the rate 
of one-half of 1 per cent per annum. 
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The department of public works of the Government of Chile has 
received information of the discovery of a deposit of PETROLEUM 
at Angol, and has appointed Antonio Calvo, a Chilean engineer, to 
investigate and report upon the same. A recent statement of the 
Chilean Government concerning the petroleum production of the 
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Republic sets forth that petroleum was discovered in the Territory of 
Magallanes in 1912, since which time a number of borings have been 
made in that Territory and oil found in sufficient quantities 10 estab- 
lish the fact of its existence in southern Chile. Indications have also 
been encountered at Carelmapu, Province of Llanquihue, and this 
region is now being prospected for mineral oil. The report says that 
there is now no paying output of petroleum in the Republic, nor has 
the oil found up to the present time been subject to a scientific 
analysis of its constituents. During the five years from 1910 to 
1914, inclusive, Chile imported from Brazil, according to statistics 
published in El Mercurio, 7,614,000 kilos of COFFEE and 14,765,500 
kilos of Paraguayan tea. Chile sends to Brazil about 10,000 tons of 
potatoes, beans, peas, garlic, and other products annually. or. 
Alberto Joacham Varas has been appointed minister of Chile in Central 
America, Cuba, Panama, Mexico, Venezuela, and Colombia, and Sr. 
Carlos Vergara Clark MINISTER of Chile in Bolivia. Large bodies 
of COPPER ores have recently been discovered at Chafiaral in northern 
Chile and efforts are being made to interest foreign capital in their 
exploitation. The NIGHT SCHOOL for girls, which was estab- 
lished in Antofagasta on June 1, 1915, with 28 pupils, had an enroll- 
ment of 73 students at the close of the month and an average aiten- 
ance of 50. During the two years and eight months in which the 
Antofagasta FIRE INSURANCE company has been doing business, 
it has paid three dividends of 10 per cent each on its paid-up capital 
of 125,000 pesos. The Continental Fire Insurance Co., with a 
subscribed capital of 1,000,000 pesos, has just been organized in 
Antofagasta. The Government of Chile mamtains WIRELESS 
telegraph stations at Arica, Antofagasta, Coquimbo, Valparaiso, 
Talcahuano, Frutillar, and Punta Arenas. The Valparaiso station 
was inaugurated in 1909, the one at Talcahuano in 1912, and the other 
stations mentioned in 1913, with the exception of Fruitillar which 
was completed during the latter part of 1914. These installations cost, 
in round numbers, £80,000. The stations at Punta Arenas and 
Frutillar are each 100-kilowatt power and can communicate for a 
distance of 2,000 miles by sea and 1,200 miles by land. In accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the superior board of health, the 
President of the Republic has appointed a committee of pharmacists 
and physicians to revise the NATIONAL PHARMACOPCIA which 
| has been in use for 10 years. Dr. Alberto Santander, of Santiago, 
is the chairman of the committee. The electric railway company 
which runs from Santiago to San Bernardo has been authorized by 
the Government of Chile to install an ELECTRIC light and power 
plant in the city of San Bernardo. The concession granted to 
José and Ricardo Espinoza on October 29, 1908, for the establishment 
of a DRY DOCK (varadero) on Serrano Island, port of Iquique, has 
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been extended for a period of five years.——The Santa Rosa Milling 
Co., an English corporation, engaged in the construction, installation, 
and operation of FLOUR MILLS, has been authorized to establish 
agencies in the Republic. The Du Pont Nitrate Co. has established 
a line of freight STEAMERS to ply between the nitrate ports of 
Chile, via the Panama Canal, and Atlantic ports of the United States. 








An executive decree of August 1, 1915, provides that mortgage 
banks or banks having mortgage loan departments shall not issue 
MORTGAGE BONDS of a value of less than $20 each. A DEN- 
TAL CLINIC, which will make a specialty of inspecting gratis the 
teeth of children educated by the municipality, has been established 
at Cundinamarca. A recent executive decree increases the obli- 
gatory MILITARY TERM OF SERVICE in Colombia from one year 
to 18 months. The rails on the branch of the Pacific RAILWAY 
now being constructed to Popayan, have been laid to Jamundi, a 
distance of 25 kilometers. Work on the main line is rapidly ad- 
vancing. The board of trade of Bogota proposes to petition con- 
gress to enact a special law intended to encourage the EXPORTS 
OF COLOMBIAN PRODUCTS to the United States. The house 
of deputies has approved a bill appropriating $10,000, gold, for the 
development of SERICULTURE. Up to August 5, 1915, the 
issue of general TREASURY NOTES amounted to $1,177,601, of 
which $567,040 have been redeemed, leaving a balance of $610,561 
in circulation. The legislature of the department of Cundinamarca 
has imposed a tax on TRAVELING SALESMEN representing foreign 
concerns, and on resident agents of foreign houses doing business in 
Cundinamarca, such, for instance, as those who sell merchandise, 
industrial products, machinery, etc., or who solicit customers for 
articles imported from abroad. The tax is $25 gold per month for 
each house represented. The President has decreed that the 
NATIONAL RAILWAYS open to public service shall be under the 
direction of the department of finance as provided for in decree 932 
of 1914. The immediate management will be through an adminis- 
trative or consulting board composed of the secretary of the treasury 
and three adhonorem members. The treasury department has 
ruled that when merchandise in trunks is introduced through the 
customhouses the duties shall be levied in strict accordance with 
paragraph 10 of law 117 of 1913. At Rio Negro, Department of 
Antioquia, the corner stone of the MONUMENT in memory of Col. 
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Liborio Mejia, a Colombian patriot, has been laid. On July 20 
last, the anniversary of Colombian independence, the President of 
the Republic received the first message sent from the San Andres 
and Providencia WIRELESS station congratulating him on having 
had the good fortune to be Chief Executive at the time of the inaugu- 
ration of such an important work. The new station will communicate 
with the interior of the country through the wireless installations at 
Cartagena and Santa Marta. Construction work is reported to 
have begun on the RAILWAY which will connect the city of Mani- 
zales with the Cauca River. The Cauca Navigation Co. recently 
began the operation of a NEW STEAMER known as the Ricaurte, 
and opened to public service its warehouses at Port Caldas on the 
Cauca River. In order to guarantee strict neutrality in the Euro- 
pean conflict, the department of foreign relations has issued addi- 
tional instructions concerning the use of WIRELESS telegraph sta- 
tions established in Colombia, and has ordered the San Andres and 
Providencia station closed until such time as the Government may 
deem proper to open it to service. The station at Santa Marta 
continues in operation under the supervision of the authorities but 
is prohibited from employing persons who are of the nationality of 
any of the belligerent countries. On August 23, 1915, a meeting 
of persons interested in the MARITIME COLOMBIAN NAVIGA- 
TION CO. was held at Manizales. The company has a nominal 
capital of $2,000,000, gold, divided into 100,000 shares. The office 
of the board of directors will probably be in Bogota. 

















The House of Deputies of the Congress of Costa Rica has unani- 
mously approved the Alvarado-Echandi contract for the establish- 
ment of a COTTON FACTORY in the city of San Jose. The con- 
cessionaires propose to expend 300,000 colones (colon=$0.465) in 
buildings, machinery, and equipment, and intend to make a specialty 
of cotton fabrics which now find a ready sale in the Republic. The 
establishment and operation of this factory on the scale planned will 
undoubtedly stimulate the cultivation of cotton in Costa Rica. The 
native grown cotton is of strong fiber and excellent quality, and is 
much esteemed in foreign markets. The CUSTOMS REVENUES 
of the Government of Costa Rica for the first six months of 1915 
amounted to 1,223,437 colones (colon=$0.465) collected through the 
following ports: San Jose, 587,211 colones; Limon, 408,568; Punta- 
renas, 199,370, and Sixaola, 28,288. Five per cent of the duties paid 
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at Limon, or 15,658 colones in the present case, are used in equal 
amounts for the support of the Limon Hospital, and for sanitation 
purposes. The entire revenues of the Government during the period 
mentioned, including customs duties, tax on liquors, proceeds from 
the sale of sealed paper, revenue stamps, posts and telegraphs, 
Pacific Railway, public lands, Government printing office, public and 
civil registry, bananas, etc., aggregated 3,074,688 colones.——The 
Congress of Costa Rica has passed a bill imposing a tax of 3 centimes 
per liter (1.4 cents United States) on beer manufactured in the 
country, the proceeds of the tax, estimated at 48,000 colones per 
annum, to be used in the establishment and operation of a SANA- 
TARIUM for the treatment of tuberculosis. The imports of 
WHEAT AND FLOUR into Costa Rica from 1910 to 1914, inclusive, 
amounted to 18,980,394 and 27,747,403 kilos, respectively. During 
the period referred to the exports of flour from the United States to 
Costa Rica were as follows: 1910, 60,749 barrels; 1911, 74,465; 1912, 
71,177; 1913, 62,587; and in 1914, 39,926 barrels. The exports of 
wheat from the United States to Costa Rica during the same period 
were: 1910, 5,858 bushels; 1911, 36,018; 1912, 50,216; 1913, 123,377; 
and in 1914, 208,689 bushels. The ELECTRIC light and power 
plant, erected near the falls at the confluence of the San Pedro and 
Barranca Rivers in the immediate vicinity of San Ramon, is owned 
by Frederic Hopkins, an American contractor who has long resided in 
Costa Rica, and is equipped for the production of 6,000 horsepower. 
Mr. Hopkins holds 20-year concessions for lighting the cities of San 
Ramon, Palmares, and Atenas, and contracts for supplying San Mateo 
and Orotina with light and power. The plant is located in the gold- 
mining district of the Republic. The Quebrada Honda Mine, an 
auriferous property in the vicinity, uses ight and power from the 
Hopkins plant. The city of Puntarenas has contracted with Mr. 
Hopkins for light and power, and a plan is being discussed concerning 
the building of an electric tramway out of San Ramon to be operated 
with power from this plant. 
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According to press reports the authorities of the sanitary depart- 
ment of the Government of Cuba are strictly enforcing the PURE 
FOOD LAW in so far as it applies to imports of canned fruits and 
vegetables, preserves, pickles, mixed foods, proprietary medicines, 
etc.——A travelmg SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS has been 
organized in Habana for the purpose of instructing the children of 
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workmen who are employed in the interior of the Republic. The 
first work of this school will be at Jovellanos which is one of the 
most important industrial centers of the Province of Matanzas. 
The French steamer La Navarre recently arrived in Habana with 
20,000,000 GOLD FRANCS consigned to the National Bank of 
Cuba, the Trust Co. of Cuba, the Royal Bank of Canada and oth- 
ers. The first car of GRAPEFRUIT of the season from the 
Isle of Pines reached New York during the latter part of August 
last. The choice fruit of this shipment brought $5.50 per box. 
The CUBAN FRUIT EXCHANGE, which was recently consolidated 
with the Cuban growers and shippers association, has decided to 
appoint agents in the large distributing centers of the United States 
whose special duty will be to look after shipments from the island 
and see that they are properly placed. Ira B. Smith, a citrus fruit 
grower of Guayabal, Cuba, is president of the association. One of 
the main duties of the agent at Jacksonville, Fla., will be to see 
that Cuban fruit shipments passing through that city are properly 
iced. Recent investigations show that there are large deposits 
of COPPER AND ZINC ores at Bayamo and vicinity, in the eastern 
part of the island, awaiting exploitation. A number of iron and 
copper mining claims have been denounced within the last few 
months in the Province of Santiago, and especially in the vicinity 
of the municipality of Sancti Spiritus. According to press reports 
President Menocal is actively assisting in the propaganda to induce 
the farmers of Cuba to engage more extensively in the raising of 
DIVERSIFIED CROPS. The National ASSOCIATION OF 
COFFEE GROWERS of the Province of Santiago are cooperating 
with the cultivators of cacao and other Cuban products with the 
object of extending their cultivation in that part of the island, and 
especially of increasing the acreage planted to coffee. The associa- 
tion proposes to establish its principal headquarters in Santiago de 
Cuba. The President of the Republic has signed a decree retiring 
from circulation on December 1, 1915, SPANISH SILVER COINS, 
and, according to press reports, Spanish and French gold coins will 
probably be prohibited from circulating in Cuba on and after the 
date mentioned. The legal tender of the country after the date 
referred to will be Cuban and American money. The corrected 
census of the MUNICIPALITY OF CIENFUEGOS shows that it 
had a population at the beginning of 1915 of 81,502. President 
Menocal has signed a decree authorizing the disbursement of $80,000 
in the reorganization of the POSTAL SERVICE and in the pay- 
ment of new salaries recently provided for. The restriction pro- 
hibiting fishing for SHELL FISH in Cuban waters during the breed- 
ing season will terminate for the present year on October 1, 1915. 
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Adriano Mufioz has obtained a concession from the Dominican 
Government authorizing him to build an ELECTRIC TRAMWAY 
through the city of Santiago de los Caballeros, one section of the line 
to extend to Las Lagunas, Navarrete, La Penuela, Esperanza, Guaya- 
canes, Mao, San Jose de las Matas, and Janico, and the other section 
to Meniopen Punal, Canea, Licey, and Tamboril. The concession- 
aire has the right to use as a roadbed the public highways, cart roads, 
and bridges leading to these places under the condition that he do 
not obstruct the same, and provided always that a minimum space 
of 5 meters is reserved for public traffic, the concessionaire agreeing 
to repair any damages to the streets and highways caused by the 
construction of the roadbed for the tramway, which is to have a maxi- 
mum width of 84 centimeters. The tramway is exempt from the 
payment of Federal and municipal taxes, the concessionaire having 
the right to import free of duty the materials, tools, instruments, and 
fuel needed in the construction, maintenance, and operation of the 
line. The freight and passenger traffic of the Government and of 
the municipal councils is subject to a discount from the regular tariff 
rates of 25 per cent in time of peace and 50 per cent in time of war. 
The mails, mail clerks, high State and municipal officials, the police 
when on duty, the members of the board of health, and public-school 
children on the date fixed for their annual celebration are to be 
transported over the tramway free of charge. The company has the 
right to construct telegraph and telephone lines along the route of 
the road and to install wireless stations. Construction work is to be 
commenced within a year from July, 1915. The concession may be 
transferred to private parties, but not to a foreign Government. 
The concessionaire is empowered to take from the public lands such 
construction materials as may be needed in building the roadbed. 
A similar concession has been granted to Horacio V. Vicioso for the 
construction and operation of an electric tramway in the city and 
suburbs of Santo Domingo, utilizing the bridge over the Ozama 
River, and having terminal points at San Cristobal and Bani. 
The principal EXPORTS of the Dominican Republic in 1914 in the 
order of their importance were as follows: Sugar, 105,230,621 kilos, 
valued at $4,973,271.94; cacao, 20,825,391, $3,899,102.07; coffee, 
1,849,415, $341,161.14; tobacco, 2,175,482, $242,288.30; wax, 221,070, 
$129,342.98; honey, 166,030, $72,162.37; and precious woods, includ- 
ing vera, caoba (mahogany), espinillo, and guayacan, 2,121,450 kilos, 
valued at $54,917.36, or a total of 1,325,894.59 kilos, valued at 
$9,712,246.16. Export duties were collected on these shipments to 
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the value of $224,875.68. The imports during 1914 were valued at 
$6,608,111.59, on which duties were collected to the amount of 
$3,539,751.65. A profusely illustrated GEOGRAPHY prepared 
by José Lopez for use in the public schools of the Republic will soon 
be published by the Francisco Palau Printing Co., of the city of Santo 
Domingo. A new LIGHTHOUSE has been installed at Punta 
Cana, southeast of the Saona Island, with a light visible 10 miles in 
fair weather. The hghthouse at Cape Engano, which was recently 
completed, has a light visible 20 miles in fa weather. Work has 
been commenced on the new WHARF at Puerto Plata, under the 
direction of J. T. Collins, chief of the department of public works of 
Cibao. The wharf is to be 300 meters long by 25 meters wide. A 
new two-story concrete customhouse is also to be erected. The 
length of this building and sheds will be 125 meters. The Govern- 
ment has arranged to deepen the port by dredging the same. 
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An executive decree of July 19, 1915, provides that on and after 
August 1 of the present year the customhouses of the Republic shall 
collect the following export taxes on exports of VEGETABLE IVORY 
or tagua: 2 sucres (sucres= $0.487) for each 100 kilos of unshelled 
tagua, and 3 sucres for each 100 kilos of shelled tagua. This is 
equivalent to about 1 cent United States currency per kilo on un- 
shelled ivory nuts and 14 cents on the shelled ones. Owing to the 
high duties imposed prior to the promulgation of this decree, the 
exports of ivory nuts fell to practically nothing, but with the reduc- 
tion of the duties as hereinbefore indicated, it is expected that there 
will be a revival in the exports of this product.——The annual 
AGRICULTURAL EXPOSITION, which was inaugurated in Quito 
on August 10 last, was one of the most interesting and instructive 
fairs ever held in the Federal capital. The Southern Ratlway gave 
reduced rates from points on its lmne to Quito and return during fair 
week. The exposition was opened on Independence Day and this 
proved an additional attraction and was of material help in securing 
a large attendance. The stock and poultry exhibits were particu- 
larly fine, and much interest was shown in the horses, the specimens 
of native breeds being remarkably good. There were also fine dis- 
plays of dairy products, especially of butter and cheese. Owing to 
the success of the fair this year, it is proposed, according to press 
reports, to enlarge its scope and increase the number of exhibits 
next year. The exports from Ecuador of TOQUILLA STRAW or 
fiber, out of which the so-called Panama hats are manufactured, 
from 1911 to 1914, inclusive, aggregated 313,616 kilos, valued at 
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249,078 sucres (sucre= $0.487). The exports in 1914 amounted to 
44,234 kilos, valued at 36,633 sucres. The most favored zone of the 
Republic for its production is that of Manglaralto. The finest 
quality of hats come from the towns of Jipijapa and Montecristi. 
In normal times nearly all! of the toquilla straw exported to Europe 
is shipped to Hamburg. Considerable quantities are exported to 
Peru, the exports to that country in 1913 having risen to 72,705 kilos. 
For the protection of the hat-making industry of the country, the 
Government of Ecuador imposes a high duty on exports of the 
straw.——Steps have been taken looking to. the establishment of a 
WIRELESS telegraph station at Bahia de Caraquez with an appa- 
ratus of sufficient power to communicate with the wireless station to 
be established at Guayaquil——According to the report of the 
‘minister of public instruction there are at the present time 1,231 
SCHOOLS in operation in the Republic, 1,054 of which are State 
schools, 92 municipal, and 85 private schools. The total number of 
matriculates is 95,019, made up of 72,655 in the State schools, 12,009 
in municipal schools, and 10,355 in the private schools ——An execu- 
tive decree of July 13, 1915, provides for the issue of 300 TREASURY 
BONDS of the value of 1,000 sucres each (sucre = $0.487), bearing 
9 per cent interest annually, and secured by the proceeds of the 
unappropriated export tax on cacao exported through the port of 
Guayaquil. During the first half of 1914 the exports of CACAO 
amounted to 45,832,257 pounds. These exports were made to the 
following countries in the order of their importance: United States, 
15,176,596 pounds; United Kingdom, 13,936,761; Netherlands, 
7,687,853; France, 2,878,033; Denmark, 2,376,951; Spain, 1,724,610; 
Italy, 1,508,742; Sweden, 413,894; Chile, 91,900; Mexico, 4,506; 
other destinations, 32,411. 








The International Railways of Guatemala have been authorized by 
an executive decree to change their local FREIGHT AND PAS- 
SENGER TARIFFS on their Pacific division, charging between Gua- 
temala City and San Jose, Santa Maria, and Mazatenango, including 


the San Antonio branch, and between Mazatenango and Champerico, ~ 


including the San Felipe branch, 1 peso currency per mile per pas- 
senger for first-class passage, and 50 centavos for second-class passage 
(16 to 18 paper peso=$1). The maximum freight charge between 
the poimts mentioned and Coatepeque and Ayutla is 5 pesos, cur- 
rency, per ton of 2,000 pounds (or 40 cubic feet) per mile on home 
products and manufactures, with the exception of coffee, hides, rub- 
ber, and other export articles. These charges are based on a fixed 
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rate of exchange, and should this rate fall or rise 10 or more points 
then the tariff rates fall or rise proportionately. The rate on imported 
corn, either shelled or on the cob, is not to exceed 3 cents gold per 
1,000 pounds per mile on all of the lines of the company. The maxi- 
mum freight on beans is 34 cents gold per mile per 1,000 pounds, 
and for rice 44 cents gold per mile per 1,000 pounds. The railways 
are prohibited from increasing the present tariff on flour of $10 gold 
per 1,000 pounds from San Jose to the city of Guatemala, and $9.374 
per 1,000 pounds from Puerto Barrios to the city of Guatemala. 
In 1914 the IMPORTS OF WHEAT FLOUR from the United States 
amounted to 111,792 barrels, valued at $493,210. The imports of 
this article from 1910 to 1913, inclusive, were as follows: 1910, 76,043 
barrels, valued at $349,717; 1911, 92,273, $403,472; 1912, 101,507, 
$430,978, and in 1913, 121,073 barrels, valued at $521,817. Leon- 
ard G. Kellogg has petitioned the Department of Fomento of the Goy- 
ernment of Guatemala for permission to establish one or more FAC- 
TORIES FOR PREPARING AND PRESERVING VEGE- 
TABLES, meats, fish, and fowls in glass or metal receptacles for 
consumption in the country or shipment abroad. The petitioner also 
desires to engage in the manufacture of candies, jellies, etc., out of 
products grown in the country. The Government is asked to give 
the following concessions: Importation free of duty of the machinery 
necessary to instal the factories; exemption for 10 years from the 
payment of export taxes on articles manufactured in the factories; 
free importation for 10 years of the glass and metal receptacles used 
in the factories, as well as labels and other necessary supplies, and 
exemption from military service of persons employed by the fac- 
tories. An executive decree of July 31, 1915, provides for the 
establishment of an intermediate SCHOOL FOR BOYS as an annex 
to the practical or training school for boys in operation in that 
city. Estanislao Argueta R., of the city of Guatemala, has peti- 
tioned the Government for permission to establish a factory for the 
manufacture of paper to be known as the GUATEMALA NATIONAL 
PAPER MILLS. Porta, Rivas, and Ortiz of Guatemala City are 
negotiating with the Government for an exclusive concession author- 
izing them to establish a STEAM LAUNDRY in the capital of the 
Republic. An OPERATING ROOM was opened to public service 
in the Joaquina Maternity Hospital in the city of Guatemala on 
August 21, 1915, as a memorial to the deceased founder of that insti- 
tution, Joaquina Cabrera de Estrada, the mother of the present Presi- 
dent of the Republic. A SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
for girls has been established at Huehuetenango, capital of the depart- 
ment of the same name, in accordance with a decree of President 
Estrada Cabrera. A STOCK FAIR will be held in the city of 
Guatemala from October 29 to 31, 1915. 





























On August 12, 1915, Senator Philippe Sudre Dartiguenave was 
elected PRESIDENT OF HAITI. The cabinet of the new Presi- 
dent is constituted as follows: Minister of the interior, Constantin 
Mayard; minister of finance and commerce, Emile Elie; minister of 
justice and worship, Etienne Dornéval; minister of public works and 
agriculture, Antoime CO. Sansaricq; minister of foreign affairs, 
Horace Pauléus Sanon; minister of war and marine, Gen. Charles 





Leconte. The Cuban Government has appointed Sefior Guillermo 
de las Cuevas CHANCELLOR OF THE LEGATION at Port au 
Prince. During the second half of 1914, the receipts of the 
PLAINE DE CUL-DE-SAC RAILWAY CO. reached 126,150.44 
gourdes. By invitation of the secretary of state ad interim, 
members of the ADVISORY BOARD of hygiene and public health 
met for the purpose of discussing measures for improving the sani- 
tary condition of the city of Port au Prince. A new BIWEEKLY 
PAPER, entitled ‘“L’Haiti Intégrale,”’ is being published at the 
capital. Decrees have been issued providing for the opening of a 
SPECIAL CREDIT of $30,000 and 618,000 gourdes for the depart- 
ment of war and marine, and $12,000 and 65,100 gourdes for the 
department of the interior, so that these departments may have funds 
for the payment of certain necessary expenses. The sum of 
$10,000 has been appropriated for repairs to the BRIDGE of the 
Grand’ Anse, and the department of public works has been requested 
to proceed with the work. M. Arrault has been appointed director 
of the NATIONAL SCHOOL OF LAW, in which institution he 
served for many years as professor of law. A law was recently 
passed authorizing the department of the interior to establish a 
department of PUBLIC HYGIENE AND CHARITIES. An 
exequatur has been granted to Mr. Clarence C. Woolard, as VICE 
CONSUL of the United States at Cape Haytien. The department 
of public works has recently issued two decrees; one modifying the 
SCALE OF WAGKS received by the personnel of that department 
and the other establishing a dredging system for the harbor of Port 
au Prince. According to data received by the department of 
agriculture, the COFFEE CROP of the present year, as well as the 
production of cacao and cotton, indicate an increased output over 
last year, with a corresponding gain to the producers. M. Henry 
Montas, INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS, of the districts of Mirebalais 
and Lemon Nelo has been granted a laser of absence. Exporters 
are informed by a recent decree, published in the Moniteur, the 
official journal, that in accordance with the law of July 5, 1907, the 
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EXPORT DUTY on coffee is $2.10 gold per 100 pounds. The 
REVENUE OFFICES of the Republic will hereafter deposit all col- 
lections in the National Bank of Haiti——RMonsieur C. 8. Miagnan, 
formerly chief clerk of the Senate, has been appointed DIRECTOR 
GENERAL OF POSTS. The recently elected PRESIDENT OF 
THE REPUBLIC, on making his first tour of the city of Port au 
Prince, was received with enthusiastic ovations. 
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The Monthly Bulletin of the department of public works of the 
Government of Honduras is publishing in installments a LIST OF 
THE CONCESSIONS granted by the Government from 1877 to 
date. The July number of the Bulletin contains a list of the con- 
cessions granted during the year 1900. The BANK OF HON- 
DURAS, the main office of which is at Tegucigalpa, was founded 
October 1, 1889. The authorized capital of this imstitution is 
1,000,000 pesos, 600,000 of which have been paid in. The reserve 
fund is 126,283 pesos, and the accumulated dividends 218,265 pesos. 
The bank maintains agencies at Amapala, Santa Rosa, Puerto Cor- 
tez, La Ceiba, Trujillo, and Comayagua. The SUGAR CENTRAL 
recently completed at La Ceiba is now ready for grinding. The mill 
is equipped with the most modern machinery brought from the 
United States and installed by American engineers. The cane crop 
in the vicinity of La Ceiba is reported to be the largest ever grown in 
that section of the Republic——<According to press reports an al- 
most pure deposit of ASPHALT has been discovered by an American 
citizen near Juticalpa on the Pacific coast of the Republic. It is 
proposed to develop the property with American capital and to ship 
out the product, should it be deemed a profitable undertaking, via 
the port of Amapala. While coal is known to exist in the valley of 
the Sulaco River, Department of Comayagua, at Nacome in the 
Department of Valle, and at Sensiti, Department of Copan, the pres- 














ent discovery is said to be the first important deposit of bitumen 


found in the Republic. The COFFEE produced at and m the 
vicinity of Danli and Marcala, Honduras, is noted for its excellent 
quality and fine flavor. The valley of Jamastran, near Danli, is spe- 
cially adapted, due to moisture conditions, temperature, and the 
nature of the soil, to the production of an extraordinarily fine grade 
of coffee. The mountainous regions near Danli are noted for the 
abundant yield and high grade obtained from the numerous plan- 
tations located there. Samples of coffee from these sections of the 
Republic are on exhibition at the San Francisco Exposition, and cof- 
fee made from them was served to a limited number of visitors to 
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the Honduras building as an advertising medium. The NA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL OF AUTOMOBILES at Tegucigalpa, incor- 
porated July 5, 1914, and whose active work of instruction began in 
September of that year, is under the direction of Julio Villars. The 
school commenced its work with a class of 19 pupils, 3 of whom 
made such progress that, upon examination, they were entitled to 
licenses or certificates of proficiency from the department of fomento, 
and 4 others will soon have completed the course assigned and will 
be ready for examination for licenses to operate and repair automo- 
biles in the Republic. Since automobiles have come into use in 
Honduras, greater interest has been noted in the building, repair, and 
up-keep of roads, especially of the principal highways of the country. 
Some of the pupils who entered the first class of this school have 
already been employed by the Federal and Municipal Governments 
in transporting by automobile service maize, received at the port of 
San Lorenzo from San Francisco, to towns in the interior of the 
country where, owing to a shortage in the supply, this cereal was 
badly needed. 





According to press reports an order was recently placed in New 
Orleans for more than 50,000 barrels of WHEAT FLOUR for imme- 
diate delivery in Vera Cruz, the final destination being the City of 
Mexico and intermediate points. The exports of wheat flour from 
the United States to Mexico from 1910 to 1914, inclusive, were as 
follows: 1910, 28,469 barrels, valued at $157,318; 1911, 32,165, 
$157,882; 1912, 22,958, $112,633; 1913, 25,738, $131,527; and 1914, 
47,241 barrels, valued at $233,776. The exports of wheat from the 
United States to Mexico during the five years referred to amounted 
in 1910 to 3,179,096 bushels, valued at $3,248,483; in 1911, 273,313, 
$269,772; 1912, 1,491,156, $1,520,003; 1913, 644,377, $665,780; and 
in 1914, 306,376 bushels, valued at $313,910.——The FIRST PEDA- 
GOGICAL CONGRESS OF YUCATAN met in Merida, the capital 
of the State, from September 11 to 15, 1915, pursuant to a call issued 
by the governor of Yucatan at the request of the primary urban and 
rural teachers of that commonwealth. The expenses of the teachers 
while the congress was in session in Merida were borne by the State, 
and the United Railways of Yucatan granted free passage to delegates 
going to and returning from the congress. Emilio Gutiérrez and 
Leandro Pérez, representatives of the main organization of the 
Yucateca TEMPERANCE SOCIETY with headquarters at Merida, 
have just organized a branch society in Progreso, the principal port of 
the peninsula of Yucatan. The society proposes to inaugurate an 
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active propaganda against the evils of intemperance in southern 
Mexico, and especially in the State of Yucatan. Eduardo Gariel, a 
distinguished artist and professor of the National Conservatory of 
Music in the City of Mexico, has been commissioned to visit the 
United States for the purpose of studying and reporting upon the 
methods of MUSIC in vogue in the United States, and the advisability 
of adopting such of these methods for teaching music in the Republic 
as may be considered appropriate. Bids have been requested for 
the construction of a building in the city of Merida to be equipped and 
used in the teaching of MEDICINE AND PHARMACY in the capital 
of that State. Through the initiative of Dr. José Maria Palacio, a 
new HOSPITAL, is soon to be established in Chihuahua. Funds are 
available for the purchase of beds, surgical instruments and the neces- 
sary equipment, and as soon as a location is selected and the building 
made ready for occupancy, the hospital will be opened for service. 
A cargo of 1,000 tons of SUGAR from Los Mochis, and 800 tons of 
chick peas from Sinaloa, the former consigned to New York and the 
latter to San Francisco, was recently shipped from the west coast of 
Mexico. Juan Campos Palma, of Merida, Yucatan,- proposes to 

















build a horse TRAMWAY and a telephone line from the Kancabchen 
plantation to the village of Sinanche, State of Yucatan. 





According to press reports the Government of Nicaragua has com- 
pleted arrangements with American capitalists for the immediate 
building of a part of the EASTERN NICARAGUA RAILROAD. 
The first line of this proposed system to be constructed will run 
northwest from a point near the headquarters of the Prinzapolka 
River into the gold and copper mining districts bordering on and 
extending into the Republic of Honduras. The agreed price of the 
construction work is reported to be in the neighborhood of $2,500,000. 
The road will be built by American contractors, and all imported 
material, such as bridges, railway supplies and equipment, will come 
from the United States. Complying with a request of the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua, the British Government has sent a special com- 
missioner, Hon. H. O. Chalkley, British consul at Colon, to cooperate 
with Gen. José Solérzano Diaz, governor intendant at Bluefields and 
chairman of the land title commission established under a decree of 
April last for the purpose of issuing deeds to lands occupied by the 
Indians in that section of Nicaragua formerly known as the Mosquito 
Reserve. It is proposed to carry out the provisions of the Harrison- 
Altamarino treaty concluded between the Governments of Nicaragua 
and Great Britain in 1905. The Mosquito Indians will be required 
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to register and file claims to the lands they are now occupying, and 
in due course surveys will be made and deeds issued to the proper 
parties. The matter of apportioning the LANDS OF THE MOS- 
QUITO INDIANS has been in abeyance for a period of 10 years. 
The Nicaraguan Government has arranged with Brown Bros. & Co. and 
J. & W. Seligman & Co. to extend the time for the amortization and 
payment of the interest on the EXTERNAL DEBT until January — 
1, 1916. The municipality of Rivas has authorized the issue of 
$4,000 in bonds, the proceeds of which are to be used in completing 
the new city MARKET. A dispatch from Managua states that 
notes have been exchanged between the ministers of foreign affairs 
of the Governments of Nicaragua and Honduras concerning the 
celebration of a free TREATY OF COMMERCE along the lines of 
the one recently concluded between Honduras, Salvador, and Guate- 
mala. Steps have also been taken by the Nicaraguan Government 
to negotiate a like treaty with the Government of Costa Rica, cover- 
ing, in addition, the construction of a joint international bridge over 
the Negro River. A new DAILY PAPER under the name of 
El Diario, has been established in Managua. Alfred Pertz is mana- 
ger, and Gabry Rivas, editor of the new publication. Under date 
of August 18, 1915, President Adolfo Diaz issued a decree granting 
complete and unconditional AMNESTY to all political offenders. 
The customs service of Nicaragua has ruled that dutiable articles 
arriving registered, first class, or consignee’s mail are subject to a 
fine of 100 per cent of the duties, inasmuch as such articles should 
have been sent by PARCEL POST, and if greater security is desired, 
the articles may be insured. According to investigations of Acting 
Mayor Shepherd, the municipality of Bluefields owns 12,000 acres of 
land, much of which could be leased for agricultural purposes, espe- 
cially TRUCK GARDENING. Aberdeen Hill, which was selected 
for the site of a college by the municipal authorities in 1889, is in this 
tract. 


























The total area of the Republic of Panama is 88,500 square kilo- 
meters, of which 62,700 square kilometers are mountains, 18,500 
square kilometers plains, and 7,300 square kilometers islands. This 
area includes 1,200 square kilometers comprising the Canal Zone, 
27,800 kilometers of inhabited territory, 944 square kilometers of 
cultivated lands, 820 square kilometers of uncultivated lands, and 
57,736 kilometers of PUBLIC LANDS available on January 1, 1915, 
for allotment and settlement. The Government has the right to 
dispose of these public lands free of charge to municipalities for town 
sites and communal lands, to heads of Panaman families and of 
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foreign families domiciled in the Republic, and to agricultural immi- 
grants. The head of every Panaman family and of every foreign 
family domiciled in the Republic, who is engaged or intends to become 
engaged in agricultural pursuits and who does not already own land 
in the country, is entitled to 10 hectares of Government land free of 
charge. Agricultural immigrants who come with their families to 
engage in agriculture in Panama are each entitled to 10 hectares of 
free land, and agricultural immigrants without families to 5 hectares 
of free land. The Executive Power has the right to set aside tracts 
of Government lands, not in excess of 1,000 hectares, for the estab- 
lishment of agricultural colonies. The present occupants of Govern- 
ment lands, having dwellings or cultivated crops thereon, have the 
right to purchase same at the rate of 50 cents per hectare. The own- 
ers of breeding stock occupying Government lands have the right to 
buy 1 hectare of land per head of stock, paying for same at the rate 
of 50 cents per hectare. National or foreign individuals and com- 
panies, legal corporations, and associations domiciled in the country, 
have the right to petition the Government for the purchase of Goy- 
ernment lands at the rate of $1.50 per hectare. Certain lands, such as 
maritime coasts which can be utilized in protecting and encouraging 
navigation, or for the construction of ports, wharves, and cities, 
islands which it is considered advantageous for the Government to 
hold in whole or in part, the banks of navigable rivers, forests of 
precious woods, mineral springs, salt deposits, etc., are inalienable 
as public lands. Lands containing minerals and mineral waters may 
be acquired in conformity with the mining laws of the Republic. 
The exploitation of coal mines, chloride of sodium and petroleum 
deposits, waterfalls, and streams for the development of electric 
power is reserved to the State, but the President may make contracts 
covering such exploitations for a period not exceeding 40 years, the 
State participating in the gross or net earnings of the enterprise. 
With the consent of the Government the national forests may be 
exploited for precious woods, etc., upon the payment of $1.50 per ton 
of cocobolo, guayacan, mora, and other woods sold in the form of 
slabs or ties; 10 cents per ton of firewood or mangle; $2 per 1,000 
square feet of mahogany, cedar, and other sawn woods; $2.50 per. 
quintal of rubber; $1 per quintal of zarzaparilla; $10 per quintal of 
ipecacuanha roots, and $1 per 5-gallon can of copaiba or other resin. 
———A decree of August 9, 1915, imposes a WATER TAX in the towns 
in the interior of the Republic where the National Government has 
constructed waterworks. The amount charged is $1.50 per month 
on each faucet installed in private houses, but when more than one 
faucet is installed, $1 each per month will be charged. The proceeds 
of this tax will be used as a maintenance fund for the upkeep of the 
waterworks.——The opening of the NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF 
PANAMA has been postponed until January 21, 1916. 
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The MERCANTILE BANK of Paraguay, which was established in 
1891 in Asuncion, has, with the exception of the year 1911, never 
paid a lower annual dividend than 12 per cent. The year in which 
this bank was founded, as well as the following year, the dividends 
paid amounted to 23 per cent per annum. In 1893 the dividend was 
18 per cent; from 1900 to 1904, inclusive, the dividends varied from 
15 to 174 per cent per annum; in 1905 the dividend was 21.8 per 
cent. Since the latter year, with the exception of 1911, the dividends 
have never been less than 12 per cent per annum. Buildings are 
now being erected in Villa Rica and Encarnacion to be used as branch 
banks for this institution. The amount of the reserve fund of the 
Mercantile Bank has been gradually increased from 2,000,000 to 
7,000,000 pesos. The live-stock society of Paraguay, under the 
official name of Sociedad Ganadera, has established an office in Con- 
cepcion the object of which is to furnish information and advice to 
its members concerning the best methods to follow in improving the 
breeds of stock now existing in the country, and especially for the 
purpose of bettermg the breeds of Paraguayan cattle so as to make 
them more suitable for use in the refrigerating plants of the Republic 
and more desirable for exportation. During the past year consid- 
erable interest has been shown in the cattle industry of Paraguay, 
and plans have been perfected for the installation of REFRIGER- 
ATING PLANTS at Asuncion and San Salvador. The petition 
made to the Paraguayan Congress a few months ago by G. L. Ricard, 
an American citizen, for the establishment of a meat-refrigerating 
plant in Asuncion with a minimum capacity of handling 300 animals 
per day has been granted and was duly approved by the President 
of the Republic on July 14 last. The capital stock of this company 
is $1,500,000 gold, one-fourth of which is to be sold in Paraguay and 
the send in the United States. The Government has granted 
an exemption for the plant, its materials, and products from all 
imposts for 25 years. As an evidence of good faith in carrying out 
the terms of the concession, the promoter has deposited $10,000 as a 
guarantee for the faithful fulfillment on his part of the contract. 
According to a recent report from the Federal Capital, MacArthur 
Bros. have arranged with the Government of Paraguay to commence 
improvements of the PORT OF ASUNCION the estimated cost of 
which is $600,000 gold.——The remains of the Italian scientist and 
traveler, GUIDO BOGGIANI, who spent many years in studying 
Paraguay and the primitive South American races, were recently 
delivered to the Museum of Fine Arts and History of Asuncion for 
reinterment. Most of the original writings of Boggiani were in 
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Italian, but many of them have been translated into Spanish. An 
executive decree of August 7 provides that on and after August 10, 
1915, all EXPORT DUTIES are to be collected in gold. On 
July 19 last the special plenipotentiaries of Paraguay and Bolivia 
signed a protocol extending the protocol of April 6, 1913, concerning 
the BOUNDARY question, to July 28, 1916. The IMPORTS 
AND EXPORTS of Paraguay during the first half of the present 
year amounted to 966,963.65 and 2,382,857.78 pesos, respectively. 
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On August 10 last the National Congress of Peru, duly assembled 
in Lima, proclaimed Dr. José Pardo PRESIDENT of the Republic, 
and Sr. Don Ricardo Bentin and Vice Admiral M. Melitén, First and 
Second Vice Presidents, respectively, for the term beginning Septem- 
ber 24, 1915, and ending on the 24th of the same month in 1919. On 
August 18, 1915, the Provisional President, Col. O. R. Benavides, 
transmitted a message to Congress requesting that body to change 
the then existing law fixing the date of the inauguration of the newly 
proclaimed President from September 24 to August 18. Congress 
acceded to the recommendation of the Provisional President and 
inaugurated Dr. José Pardo and the Vice Presidents herembefore 
mentioned on August 18, 1915, making the expiration of their terms 
four years thereafter, or August 18, 1919. According to the recent 
message of the Provisional President to the National Congress, the 
FOREIGN COMMERCE of Peru in 1914 amounted to £13,593,413, 
as compared with £15,226,557 in 1913, showing a decrease of 
£1,633,144. The exports in 1914 amounted to £8,765,122 against 





£9,137,780 in 1913, showing a decrease of £372,658. In 1914 the | 


value of exports exceeded that of imports by £3,937,831, as compared 
with £3,049,003 excess of exports over imports in 1913. The 
Peruvian line of STEAMERS has greatly extended its service, and 
from August, 1914, to June, 1915, transported to Europe and the 
United States 55,254 tons of national products ——The EXPENDI- 
TURES of the nation during the first half of 1915 amounted to 
£1,214,199. The production of SUGAR in 1914 increased over 
that of 1913 to the amount of 44,000 tons. The returns from the 
SALT industry reached their highest figure in 1914, the net gain 
during that year amounting to £1,990 more than in 1913. Recent 
HISTORIC REMAINS discovered in the ruins of Chanchan, near 
Cuzco, prove that a remarkable degree of civilization was attained 
by the natives of the Empire of Tahuantinsuyo. A study of inter- 
esting objects taken from these and other ruins shows that they 
possessed an advanced knowledge of the arts. They used hiero- 
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glyphic writing, and polished, plated, soldered, and gilded objects 
of metal to perfection. They knew the art of separating the metals 
and even the influence of air space on the temperature of liquids, 
which they utilized by constructing utensils with a double bottom, 
having handles so arranged as not to interfere with the air space. 
On July 28, the ninety-fourth ANNIVERSARY OF PERUVIAN 
INDEPENDENCE was celebrated throughout the Republic. The 
mayor and city council of Lima presented many gold and silver 
medals to distinguished citizens for signal services rendered during 
the year. An ART EXPOSITION was recently opened at Are- 
quipa with appropriate addresses by the city authorities. More than 
200 works of art were exhibited. The EXPORTATION of gold 
in 1914 amounted to 50.8 kilos, valued at £6,284. The exportation 
of silver for the same period was 167,616 kilos, valued at £565,798. 
Sr. Amadeo de Piérola has presented the NATIONAL LIBRARY 
with a collection of several thousand very old and valuable books, 
most of which had belonged to his father and to his grandfather, the 
famous ‘naturalist. Other recent acquisitions have been received 
from Argentina, Venezuela, and Brazil. 

















The BUDGET of the Government of Salvador for the fiscal year 
July 1, 1915, to June 80, 1916, inclusive, estimates the total revenues 
at 12,064,900 pesos (peso=$0.365), made up of customs receipts, 
6,903,500 pesos, and income from all other sources, 5,161,400 pesos. 
The expenditures are estimated at 12,373,502.82. These in detail 
are: National assembly, executive department, and the department of 
‘‘sobernacién”’ (interior), 2,496,587.03 pesos; department of fomento 
(promotion), 1,647,730; department of agriculture, 26,620; depart- 
ment of public instruction, 1,142,671.10; department of foreign rela- 
tions, 222,930.35; department of justice, 652,159.50; department of 
charity (benificencia), 584,940; department of treasury, 703,043.17; 
department of public credit, 2,200,000; and department of war and 
marine, 2,696,821.67 pesos. The estimated budget shows a deficit 
of 308,602.82 pesos. The ad referendum TREATY OF FREE 
COMMERCE made between the Republics of Salvador and Honduras, 
the full Spanish text of which is published in the Official Gazette of 
Salvador of July 8, was signed in Tegucigalpa on June 26 last, and 
became operative, according to press reports, on July 27,1915. The 
treaty provides for the free exchange of native products between the 
two countries, together with articles manufactured of the raw pro- 
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ducts of either of the signatory powers. Among the commodities 
specially mentioned as excluded in the exemptions from export and 
import taxes are the following: Cereals; brown, refined, and raw 
sugar; potatoes; coffee; indigo; lumber; leaf and manufactured tobacco 
and cigars, with the exception of cigarettes; stock, including hogs, 
horses, asses, and cattle; butter and cheese; tanned or untanned 
hides; sweets and preserves of all kinds; ordinary boots and shoes; 
straw hats; fabrics of cotton or silk manufactured in the country or 
from fibers of native textile plants; clothing made from domestic 
fabrics; and cordage. Articles which now are or which may hereafter 
become a Government monopoly are excluded from the scope of the 
contract. The respective Governments agree not to establish dis- 
tilleries for the manufacture of liquor within less than 3 miles of the 
frontier of the contracting nations, obligating themselves to construct 
the necessary highways on their respective frontiers for the purpose 
of facilitating traffic between the two countries and to cooperate in 
the erection of bridges across the streams and canyons which separate 
their frontiers. The treaty is binding for 10 years, and if three 
months before its expiration neither Government has advised the 
other of its desire to terminate same, it becomes operative for another 
period of 10 years. A ROAD LAW has been promulgated exempt- 
ing school teachers, artisans not employed in their own shops, and 
wage earners from the payment of the road tax, and imposing an 
annual tax on wholesale merchants and large plantation owners of 
50 pesos each.——At the STOCK FAIR which was held in the city 
of Sonsonante in September, 1915, there were fine exhibits of Holstein 
and Durham cattle, native horses, mules, and sheep. The collection 
of blooded swine raised in the country attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion, and will doubtless induce many farmers to substitute for the 
native breeds hitherto raised by them the acclimated blooded hogs. 
There were also excellent displays of dairy products, fowls and food- 
stuffs. There are 2,367 kilometers of NATIONAL CART ROADS 
and 9,190 kilometers of country roads in Salvador, or a total extent 
of 11,557 kilometers of public highways for vehicles in the country. 











Sr. Don Joaquin C. Sanchez was appointed MINISTER OF WAR 
AND MARINE by presidential decree of July 22, and took charge 





of his post on the 23rd of the same month. The Institute of 
Industrial Chemistry has informed the minister of industries of the 
discovery of BITUMINOUS SHALE at a place named Cabafia de los 
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Burros, in the Department of Cerro Largo. The deposit contains 
5 per cent of petroleum and the residue has 10 per cent of fixed 
carbon. A presidential decree of July 12 created a TAX on loans 
secured by mortgage, the tax being applicable also to unexpired 
contracts of bargain and sale and to leases. The tax will be col- 
lected by the office of direct taxes in the Capital and by the revenue 
collectors in the different departments. August 15 was observed 
throughout the Republic as ARBOR DAY, and each school of the 
departments and of the Capital planted trees in places selected by 
the general committee and subcommittees. The President has 
established an honorary ADVISORY RAILWAY BOARD, com- 
posed of the auditor general of railways, the director of railways 
under the secretary of public works, the inspector general of the 
treasury and two members appointed by the executive. The auditor 
general of railways will act as chairman of the board and the two 
members appointed by the executive will discharge their duties 
for a period of one year and will be subject to reelection. A recent 
decree of the minister of industries, creating an IRRIGATION 
COMMISSION to study the best methods of utilizing the water 
courses for the development of agriculture, is considered to be of 
ereat importance for that industry. Another decree of the same 
department permits the sale and use of only such vaccine virus and 
MEDICINAL SERUMS FOR ANIMALS as have been manufactured 
in the country. Imported articles can not be used in the Republic 
without a previous decree granting such permission, and only in case 
of absolute need for cattle, in accordance with article 15 of the decree. 
All who wish to manufacture and deal in such articles or similar 
products must secure authority from the minister of industries and 
comply with the necessary conditions. A presidential decree 
of July 17, containing 9 chapters and 162 articles, text of which 
appeared in the Official Daily of July 22, affects COLD STORAGE 
PLANTS, factories for preserving meats, slaughter houses, packing 
houses, sausage factories and other establishments where animals 
are slaughtered or products are prepared for public consumption. 
All these establishments will be subject to the official sanitary imspec- 
tion which the law establishes. A new CLIMATOLOGICAL 
STATION has been established at Molles de Quinteros under the 
direction of Sr. Zenén A. Lopez, president of the ‘‘ Working League’’ 
of Molles. The President has submitted to the General Assembly 
an important message and project of law on INDUSTRIAL IN- 
STRUCTION in all public institutions, proposing to introduce 
important changes in the present curriculum of the National School 
of Arts and Sciences, as well as to increase practical instruction 
throughout the country. 












































According to a paper of Ciudad Bolivar, DIAMOND MEINKHS have 
recently been discovered in Guayana, Venezuela. The Executive 
has recently ratified a law passed by the National Congress, organ- 
izing the FEDERAL TERRITORY OF AMAZONAS and prescrib- 
ing laws for its management and government. This territory, for- 
merly known as Rio Negro, in which was included the old territory of 
the Upper Orinoco, is comprised within the following limits: On the 
north, the State of Apure, Meta River, and State of Bolivar; on the 
east, the State of Bolivar and the Republic of Brazil; on the south, 
the Republic of Brazil; and on the west, the Republic of Colombia. 
The complete text of this law appeared in the Official Gazette of 
Caracas, for July 19, and contains 5 chapters, subdivided into 37 
articles. The large PAPER FACTORY at Maracay, near Lake 
Tacarigua, will soon be in full operation. Its machinery is of the 








best and most modern type, unexcelled by anything of its kind in. 


South America. The factory will be operated by electric power and 
its daily output will be 10 tons of paper, of various grades, such as 
writing paper, book paper, cardboard, wrapping paper, etc. A com- 
pany was organized with a capital of 1,500,000 bolivars for exploiting 
this factory. According to data published by the office of statis- 
tics, Venezuela had on March 31 a POPULATION of 2,812,668 
inhabitants. The new building of the SAN SIMON HOSPITAL 
was opened with impressive ceremonies on July 24, in the city of 
Ocumare del Tay, State of Tachira. Two chairs for instruction in 
PRACTICAL AND PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY have been estab- 
lished by a presidential decree, in the National School of Medicine of 
Caracas. Candidates who wish to pursue the practical work required 
will be admitted to the courses offered. The National Congress has 
fixed by a recent law the status of ALIENS in the country and pro- 
vides for the creation of an Academy of Political and Social Sciences 
in the Capital City. Sr. Carlos Aballi, a Cuban sugar expert, has 
recently arrived in Maracaibo and will take charge of the work of 
construction and organization of the SUGAR CENTRAL OF EL 
ZULIA. The schools established in the city of Maracaibo and at 
other places in the State of Zulia for instructing women in the art of 
weaving PANAMA HATS had an enrollment in July last of 152 
pupils, and 80 graduates engaged in the manufacture of hats. In 




















order to stimulate and encourage cleverness in individuals fitting — 


themselves for this occupation, a competitive contest will be held in 
Maracaibo on October 28, 1915, at which 12 cash premiums are to 
be distributed to students submitting the best specimens of hats 
woven by them. 
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GENERAL VENUSTIANO CARRANZA. 


In charge of the Executive power of Mexico. 


Gen. Carranza was born in Cuatro Ciénegas, Coahuila, in 1859. Although he studied for the bar, he 
devoted himself to agriculture, and is the author of several essays on agricultural reform. He has 
been Municipal President of Cuatro Ciénegas, Provisional Governor of Coahuila, and Senator to the 
National Congress. He took a principal part in the recent events of Mexico, and has been recognized 
by the majority of the American Republics as in charge of the Executive power of Mexico. 
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Gen. Venustiano Carranza has been formally recognized as the 
Chief Executive of the ‘‘de facto” Government of Mexico by the 
countries of the Pan American Union. It is the hope of this organ- 
ization that the chair of Mexico in the governing board of the Pan 
American Union will soon be occupied by the diplomatic represen- 
tative of the sister republic. The executive officers of the Pan 
American Union desire to express their sincere wishes for the wel- 
fare and prosperity of Mexico and its Chief Executive. 


NINETEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS. 


The BULLETIN takes pleasure in publishing the announcement that 
the postponed session of the Nineteenth International Congress of 
Americanists is to be held in December according to the following 
official communication: 


In consequence of the war in Europe the Washington meeting of the congress, 
which was originally scheduled for October 5, 1915, was, with the general approval of 
the membership, indefinitely postponed. Since then it has become evident that the 
war may last for a long period and that when it does end the conditions, economic 
and otherwise, may be such that a successful meeting can not be held for many years. 
Circumstances, however, have now so shaped themselves as to make possible a well- 
attended session of the congress during the coming winter, notwithstanding the 
enforced absence of most of the European delegates. During Convocation Week of 
this year a number of important scientific bodies, whose interests wholly or in part 
are closely related to those of the Americanists, and whose membership is in a large 
measure the same, will meet in Washington. As this seemed to present an excellent 
opportunity for a meeting of the Americanists, the organizing committee took pre- 
liminary steps which assure intimate cooperation between the congress and other 
learned bodies and submitted the proposal to hold the postponed session in coop- 
eration, or jointly with these organizations, to the vote of the members. The result 
of this vote was overwhelmingly in favor of the proposal. In consequence the organ- 
izing committee feels authorized to announce that the session will be held in Wash- 
ington December 27-31 of this year; and that it will be held jointly or in coopera- 
tion with the Anthropological Section of the Pan-American Scientific Congress, the 
American Anthropological Association, the American Historical Association, the 
American Folklore Society, and the Archeological Institute of America. The pro- 
gram previously published will in the main be adhered to, excepting the field excur- 
sions; and the members are urged to communicate with the secretary in relation to 


the papers which they intend to present. 
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SR. DON ELISEO ARREDONDO, CONFIDENTIAL AGENT OF THE CONSTITUTIONALIST 
GOVERNMENT OF MEXICO AT WASHINGTON. 


Sr. Arredondo, confidential agent of the Constitutionalist Government of Mexico, is a native of Coa- 
huila. Shortly after being graduated from the National School of Jurisprudence of Mexico City and 
being admitted to the bar, he was elected judge of the first instance of one of the districts of Coahuila, 
and later Federal judge for the same State. Sr. Arredonde has also served in Congress as 2 member 
of the House of Representatives, and as Secretary of State of Coahuila. He was later made Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior of the Federal Government,and has been in Washington since December, 1914, 
on behalf of the interests of the Constitutionalists. 
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MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL HIGH COMMISSION. 


Recent advices state that the Republics of Argentina, Brazil, Uru- 
guay and Costa Rica have appointed their representatives on the 
International High Commission to consider uniformity of laws relating 
to trade, commerce, and an international commercial court. The 
Argentine members are: Samuel Hale Pearson, banker and financier, 
who was the chairman of the Argentine delegation to the Pan Ameri- 
can Financial Conference held at Washington in May, 1915; Manuel 
de Iviondo, president of the Banco de la Nacion, and former minister 
of finance; Luis Zuberbihler, president of the stock exchange; 
Ricardo C. Aldao, a prominent lawyer, who was also a member of the 
delegation to the Pan American Fimancial Conference; Alfredo 
Echagite, president of the Bank of the Provmce of Buenos Aires; 
Norberto B. Pifiero, former minister of finance; Leopoldo Melo, 
counselor for the Credito Popular Bank; Eduardo L. Bidau, attorney 
at law; and Eleodoro Lobos, former minister of finance. The Bra- 
zilian members are: José Pandia Calogeras, minister of agriculture, 
industry, and commerce; Amaro Cavalcanti, minister of the supreme 
Federal tribunal, who was chairman of the Brazilian delegation to 
the Pan American Financial Conference; Homero Baptista, president 
of the Banco do Brasil; José Carlos Rodrigues, proprietor of the 
Jornal do Commercio of Rio de Janeiro; Inglez de Souza, president 
of the Caixa General das Familias and professor in the Brazilian 
Academy of Letters; Alberto Faria, president Sociedad Anonyma 
Casa Leuzinger; Rodrigo Octavio, director Brazilian Academy of 
Letters; J. F. de Paulo e Silva, customhouse inspector; S. P. Wile- 
man, editor Wileman’s Review; and Raoul Dunlap. The members 
appointed by the Government of Uruguay are: Gabriel Terra, mem- 
ber of chamber of deputies, former minister of industries, and member 
of the Uruguayan delegation to the Pan American Fimancial Con- 
ference; Guillermo Wilson and Julio M. Llamas, both eminent law- 
yers of Montevideo; Guillermo Lyons, captam general of ports of 
Uruguay; Octavio Morato, submanager Banco de la Republica and 
delegate to the Hague Conference; Eduardo Jimenez de Archaga, 
prominent lawyer of Montevideo; Prof. Eduardo Vargas, of the 
University of Montevideo; Daniel Blanco Acevedo and Luis Piera, 
distinguished lawyers of Montevideo. According to ‘‘La Gaceta”’ of 
San José, Costa Rica, of Octob r 1st, the following are the members 
to represent that Government: Mariano Guardia, secretary of finance 
and commerce; Felipe J. Alvarado, formerly secretary of finance and 
commerce, merchant and agent of the French Transatlantic Steam- 
ship Line and Pacific Mail S. S. Co.; John M. Keith, banker and dele- 
gate to the Pan American Financial Conference; Mariano Alvarez 
Melgar, lawyer and consul of Spain; Jaime Rojas Bennett, banker; 
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SR. DON CARLOS ACUNA, FIRST SECRETARY OF THE ARGEN- 
TINE EMBASSY IN WASHINGTON. 


Sr. Acufia commenced his career at the age of 22, in February, 1911, when he was 
appointed second secretary to the Speciel Mission to Uruguay apropos of the 
change of administration. In July of the same year he was appointed second 
secretary of the legation in Rome, at the same time retaining his post in the 
Department of Foreign Relations, Dr. Ernest Bosch being the secretary. In 
January, 1912, he was promoted to first secretary of the legation, and con- 
tinued in the Department of Foreign Relations. In June of the same year, the 
President, Dr. Roque Sa2nz Pefia, appointed him Secretary to the President 
of the Republic. Last August, when Dr. Plaza took charge of the administra- 
tion on account of the death of Dr. Saenz Pefia, he was retained as Secretary 
to the President, an office which he held until the 24th of last October, when he 
was appointed first secretary to the embassy to the United States. His first 
appointment came at the completion of his diplomatic course in the depart- 
ment of laws and social science at the University of Buenos Aires. 
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Anastasio Herrero, hacendado; Alfredo Esquivel, merchant; Roberto 
Brenes Gudifio, merchant and consul of Norway; Manuel Aragén, 
formerly secretary of finance and now chief of the national office of 
accounts; and Gerardo Volio, administrator of the custom-house of 
Limon. 


ST. LOUIS BUSINESS MEN WANT LATIN AMERICAN TRADE. 


A communication from the secretary of the Busmess Mea’s League 
of St. Louis, Mo., nforms the BULLETIN that interest in foreign trade, 
especially with the countries of Latm America, is increasing daily 
throughout the Mississippi Valley. Prior to the disastrous political 
disturbances of the last two or three years in Mexico, the merchants 
and manufacturers of St. Louis had built up a very profitable busi- 
ness with that country. Naturally this business has suffered and 
been practically suspended. Recent developments, however, have 
led the foreign trade bureau of the league to organize a tour of 
Mexico by 25 or more of the leadmg manufacturers and wholesale 
dealers of the city, with the view of renewing the former cordial and 
mutually profitable trade relations. All of the important cities and 
towns located on railway lines will be visited, and Mexican business 
men will be assured by personal mterviews that St. Louis is ready 
to resume former relations. The plan is for the party to leave St. 
Louis about December 1. 

In this connection it is also of interest to note that the foreign 
trade bureau of the Busmess Men’s League realizes that one of the 
essential factors in building up trade relations with the Latin Amer- 
ican Republics is a knowledge of the Spanish language. With the 
view, therefore, of fillmg a real need, the bureau has maugurated a 
Spanish class, which meets twice a week and receives instruction from 
a competent teacher. The first meeting of the class was attended 
by 60 students, composed of members of the league or persons in 
their employ, representing the leading mdustries of the city. As an 
indication of the remarkable popularity of Spanish in St. Louis, it 
was stated by Mr. Clark, vice chairman of the foreign trade bureau, 
that there has been an increase of 300 per cent in the attendance at 
the day and night Spanish classes of the public schools during the 
past year, and that now about 2,500 students in St. Louis are studying 
Spanish. 


THE TENTH INTERNATIONAL DRY-FARMING CONGRESS. 


The International Dry-Farming Congress has brought to a success- 
ful close its tenth annual session, held at Denver, Colo., October 4-7. 
The importance of this great agricultural organization can not be 
overestimated. Through its efforts and as a result of the valuable 
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information it disseminates by its correspondence and through its 
monthly bulletin, thousands of acres of formerly unproductive lands 
have been brought under profitable cultivation and are now adding 
to the world’s wealth and happiness, to say nothing of the valuable 
service it renders in its sphere of a general clearing house for all infor- 
mation of importance to the agricultural interests of all sections of 
the world. In connection with its activities Mr. A. F. Mantle, deputy 
minister of agriculture for Saskatchewan, Canada, writes of the 
organization: “In two-thirds of the acreage of the world raimfall and 
evaporation are the limiting factors in crop production. Surely it is 
worth while to gather together, to group, to emphasize, to seek to 
impress all the truths that may help us to control this greatest limit- 
ing or negative factor in crop production.’”’ The continuous growth 
of the organization in its membership and its constantly widening 
sphere of influence attests the fact that there are thousands of others 
who indorse Mr. Mantle’s view. 


SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS SUBJECT OF STUDY. 


The more progressive educational institutions of the United States 
are realizing the necessity of adding to their academic and cultural 
courses of study subjects of living interest and of immediate and prac- 
tical use. Many of the larger colleges and universities, appreciating 
the importance of a better understanding and more thorough knowl- 
edge on the part of the young people of this country in regard to the 
countries and peoples of the other Americas, are making provisions 
for the study of Spanish in their modern language courses and for 
more systematic study of the history, institutions, customs, and gen- 
eral progress and development of the Latin-American Republics. In 
this connection it may be noted that the University of Iowa, repre- 
sentative of the wide-awake spirit of the Middle West, has this year 
provided for a course of study of the South American Republics under 
the direction of Prof. F. E. Horack. It is upon such progressive 
institutions that the coming generation can rely for an educational 
equipment that will keep it abreast of the times. 


NORTH AMERICAN BANKS IN LATIN-AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 


The Uruguay Weekly News, of Montevideo, published in its issue 
of August 15 an account of the mauguration on August 2, 1915, of a 
branch of the National City Bank of New York. The following 
excerpts will give some idea of the scope and importance of the 
institution: 


The Montevideo branch was inaugurated on Monday, August 2, in the building 
situated on the corner of calles Zabala and 25 de Mayo, when the offices of the manager, 
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Walter F. Voorhies, were thronged by the leaders of commerce and finance in this 
city to congratulate him and his bank upon their opportune appearance here. 

The bank is very elegantly fitted up in a neat and commodious style, the furnishings 
having been carried out, we understand, by a Buenos Aires firm. The part of the 
building on one side of the central door in calle 25 de Mayo will be devoted to the com- 
mercial section, and that on the side of calle Zabala to the general banking busi- 
MESS. = eee 

From a pleasant chat with the able manager, followed by an interview with Mr. 
Vernor H. Petre, we gathered the following important facts: 

The Montevideo branch of the National City Bank of New York is prepared to con- 
duct a general banking business in this Republic. For this purpose it will have back 
of it all the strength and facilities of the head bank in New York, whose capital and 
surplus is $60,000,000 United States gold, and total resources of more than $500,000,000. 

The branch in Montevideo will be of considerable service to the business houses 
who are interested, directly or indirectly, in trade with the United States or in develop- 
ing commercial relations with the North American Republic. One of its functions 
will be to aid in developing commercial relations between the two Republics. This 
service will be carried on under the direction of Mr. Vernor H. Petre, in charge of the 
seccion commercial. Through the seccién commercial the National City Bank of 
New York is ready to do whatever lies in its power to provide information regarding 
North American products capable of finding a market in Uruguay, or regarding mar- 
kets in the United States for the products of the Republica Oriental. 

The seccién commercial invites inquiries in this regard, and will be pleased to fur- 
nish information about the methods and customs of doing business with North Ameri- 
can houses, and to assist, so far as practicable, in facilitating trade relations and in 
smoothing over any difficulties which may have been experienced heretofore with 
respect to the terms and conditions of sales, the extension of credit, etc. 


The National City Bank of New York is now operating foreign 
branches in Buenos Aires, Argentina; Rio de Janeiro, Santos, and 
Sao Paulo, Brazil; Habana, Cuba; and Montevideo, Uruguay. Last 
spring a contract was concluded between the Government of Panama 
and the National City Bank of New York for the establishment of a 
bank in Panama City, to be known as the Banco de Panama, while 
about the same time the Commercial National Bank, of Washington, 
D. C., established a branch in temporary quarters in the same city, 
pending the completion of a modern bank building in which to do 
business. This institution is also operating a branch in Cristobal. 
Incidentally it may be recalled that the Continental Banking and 
Trust Co., of Panama, a West Virginia corporation composed of 
business men, bankers, and capitalists of New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, has been operating branches at David, Bocas del 
Toro, and Chorillo, Panama, and perfected its plans during the past 
summer to open another branch at Santa Marta, Colombia. 

According to advices from the United States Department of Com- 
merce a new banking institution under the name of the Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas has been organized with offices in New York. 
From the account published in Commerce Reports of October 5, 1915, 
this institution ‘‘has an authorized capital of $5,000,000, of which, at 





WINNER IN ORATORICAL CONTEST ON PAN AMERICAN 
RELATIONS. 


One of the most interesting features of the International Students Reunion held 
at San Francisco, California, last August was the oratorical contest for a prize 
of $50 offered by Director General John Barrett, of the Pan American Union, 
for the best oration on the subject of Pan American Relations. The winner of 
the prize, Mr. Ren Hirao, is a senior in the economic department of Stanford 
University. He was born in Hyogo prefecture, Japan, February 3, 1891. 
After finishing his secondary education in Japan, he came to the United States 
in 1907 and entered the San Jose High School at San Jose, California. In 1912 
he entered the College of the Pacific, and the following year transferred to 
Stanford University. In May, 1915, Mr. Hirao won the first prize of $50 in an 
oratorical contest on Japanese-American Relations, held under the auspices of 
the Japanese Association of American College Graduates. The winning of two 
prizes within a period of three months stamps the brilliant young Japanese as 
an orator and thinker of marked ability. 
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the beginning of operations, $400,000 has been paid up, in addition 
to which there is a cash surplus of $100,000. The shares issued have 
been taken in equal proportions by two important private banking 
houses.” It is, furthermore, stated that— 

This bank is organized to carry on a commercial banking business in and with the 
Latin American Republics, especially Central America, Venezuela, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, and Peru, where it is understood that active arrangements are now being made 
for the appointment of agents. It is proposed to conduct operations on the same 
lines as has been done for many years by European institutions of a similar character 
in the same regions. The prime object is to provide financial and other facilities in 
connection with American trade to and from Central and South America. 


From press reports of a less definite character it is learned that 
certain Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, and St. Louis capitalists pro- 
pose to open a bank in Buenos Aires (with a capital of $50,000,000). 
When it is remembered that, in addition to these new ventures, the 
well-known house of W. R. Grace & Co., of New York, has estab- 
lished agencies at Lima, Callao, and Arequipa, in Peru; at La Paz, 
Bolivia; and at Valparaiso, Santiago, Concepcion, and Valdivia, in 
Chile, it would seem that North American exporters interested in the 
Latin American field will soon have but little to complain of in con- 
nection with banking facilities, and that the day of ‘‘ Dollar exchange”’ 
throughout the Americas has arrived. 


CONVENTION OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS’ EXPORT ASSOCIATION. 


The sixth annual convention of the American Manufacturers’ Ex- 
port Association will be held at Hotel Biltmore, New York City, on 
Wednesday, October 27, 1915. The morning session, for members 
only, will convene at 10 a. m., the afternoon session at 2 p.m., and the 
convention banquet will be at 7.30 p.m. Addresses by prominent 
authorities, covering various phases of export trade, will be made 
during the afternoon session and at the banquet. This association 
includes in its membership many of the most prominent manufac- 
turers and exporters of the United States, and its annual conventions 
are occasions of great interest to thousands of business men in all 
sections of the country who recognize in this organization one of the 
greatest factors in the promotion of the foreign trade of the Nation. 
An unusually large attendance and an interesting and profitable 
session are anticipated. 


THE PAN AMERICAN LAWN TENNIS CUP. 


The twenty-fifth annual Pacific Northwest championship tourna- 
ment was held on the courts of the Tacoma Lawn Tennis Club at 
Tacoma, Wash., during the first week in August, 1915. In an ac- 
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count of the tournament written by the secretary of the Tacoma 
Club appears the following: 

The tournament was especially interesting, due to the fact that it marked the final 
award of the Pan American cup. This unusually large and beautiful trophy was 
given by Mr. John Barrett, director general of the Pan American Union, to be awarded, 
during the year of the Panama- Pacific Exposition, to the person winning the most points 
during the years 1912, 1913, 1914, and 1915. The cup was won in 1912 by Melville 
Long, who defeated William Johnson, both of California. In 1913 Elia Fottrel, of San 
Francisco, defeated Joe Tyler, of Spokane, in the finals. In 1914 Van Dyke Johns 
defeated Henry Breck, so that the final year of award arrived with an open field. 
Interest lay between Tyler and Johns, who, of the previous contenders, were the only 
entrants in the tournament, but Johns was defeated in the semifinals by Sam Russell, 
of Seattle, who was in turn defeated by Tyler in the finals, Tyler thereby winning 
permanent possession of the cup. 


TRAVELTALKS ON LATIN AMERICA. 


The BULLETIN is in receipt of an illustrated pamphlet advertising 
the Newman Traveltalks for the season 1915-16. Mr. Newman 
recently returned from an extensive tour of South America, where he 
visited many of the principal ports and cities and made several ex- 
cursions into the interior of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, and 
Bolivia. His lectures, as usual, will be illustrated with motion 
pictures and photographic views of the countries visited, their im- 
habitants, and of the wonderful natural scenery for which the conti- 
nent is noted. Lectures such as these have a distinct educational 
value and are important factors in acquainting the people of the 
United States with interesting facts relative to their neighbors in the 
southern hemisphere. 
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VER since the formation of the Republic of Panama it has been 
the ambition and determination of the Government to own 
and operate its own railway. This ambition is about to 
be gratified, for next May the Chiriqui Railroad will be 

completed and put into operation after having been accepted from 
the contractors by President Belisario Porras. 

The railway is not a very long one and probably in other countries 
where railways are spoken of in terms of thousands of miles the 
little narrow-gauge line in the Province of Chiriqui would be consid- 
ered an insignificant and wholly unimportant piece of railway con- 
struction. Not so in Panama. The new railway, although short, 
will open up one of the best portions of the country, which through 
this incentive may become “the garden spot of the Republic.” 

Not the least important feature of the new railway line will be the 
beautiful scenery, which will undoubtedly attract many visitors to 
the province. Practically from the start at Pedregal a journey over 
the line, either to Boquete or to La Concepcion, will be interesting. 
The first part of both routes is over the llanos or plains, which during 
the wet season stretch for seemingly unending miles of lush green 
erass with here and there a clump of trees of darker green. There is 
nothing of the tropical to meet the eye. Indeed the complete absence 
of tropical verdure, such as is seen in the vicinity of the Canal Zone, 
is striking to the stranger led to expect dense tropical growth in a 
tropical country. 

From the very start the high peak of the Chiriqui Volcano, although 
nearly 40 miles inland, can be seen and is constantly in view through- 
out the journey over either line. On the Boquete line, which ends 
almost at the foot of the mountain, the now extinct voleano comes 
ever nearer until finally when the train reaches the terminus at 
Boquete Bajo the mountain towers into the clear morning sky or 
else into the fleecy white cloud halo that surrounds the peak by 
almost every noonday. 

Practically throughout the entire distance to La Concepcion there 
are only llanos to be seen with their everlasting herds of grazing 
cattle and horses. There are few hills and these are penetrated by 
deep cuts, out of which the train rushes over high spider-web steel 
bridges with the turbulent mountain streams a hundred or more feet 
below. There are five or six of such bridges on the La Concepcion 
line. There are few stops and those are at little way stations which 
merely proclaim the larger village hidden behind a near-by grove of 
wEees: 





1 By John E. Tiedeman. 
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MAP OF WESTERN EXTREMITY OF PANAMA. 


In the above map of the extreme western section of the Republic of Panama may be seen the location 
ot mee ney railway of Panama and its two branches from David, one to La Concepcion and the other 
0 Boquete. 
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The Boquete line traverses llanos for the first 10 or 12 miles. 
Then it reaches the hills to later again traverse llanos shortly before 
it enters the Caldera Valley over the long incline which the high 
plateau, with its precipitous bluff of 300 to 400 feet drop into the 
valley, makes necessary. Like the La Concepcion line, there are 
several high spidery steel bridges that span the turbulent streams 
that rush down from the mountains on their hasty way to the sea. 

Unfortunately, the traveler who comes merely for the scenery is 
apt to be bitterly disappointed should he chance to make the journey 
during the wet season. The heavy, almost daily, downpour prac- 
tically obscures the surrounding scenery every afternoon. Then, too, 
early in the morning the rain clouds begin to gather about the Chiriqui 
Volcano, which by noon is invisible behind this screen. This is also 
true of the mountain range which forms the cordillera between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. During the afternoons in the rainy sea- 
son there is usually nothing to be seen but a thick curtain of water 
that floods the country for miles. 

The development of the entire Panama Republic, except the two 
principal cities of Panama and Colon, has been retarded by the lack 
of adequate transportation facilities. There have been few wagon 
roads constructed into the interior sections that are capable of great 
agricultural possibilities. The only means of communication has 
been by trails through the jungle fastnesses, these trails frequently 
becoming absolutely impassable during the entire period of the rainy 
season. 

During the Spanish occupation of the Isthmus of Panama, when 
it was the shortest overland route for the transportation of the vast 
quantities of gold and silver that the Spanish conquistadores sent 
back home for the coffers of the kings of Spain, there was constructed 
one of the best highways ever built in the Western Hemisphere, the 
Camino Real, or Royal Road. This road began at the Casa Real, 
or Royal Treasury, in the old city of Panama, which later was de- 
stroyed by Morgan’s buccaneers, extended through the village of 
Cruces, at the head of navigation in the Rio Chagres, and ended at 
Porto Bello, on the Atlantic Ocean, from where the treasure ships 
sailed for Spain. 

For years this Royal Road was the only means of communication 
across the Isthmus and was still in use for a part of its length when 
the gold rush to California began in 1849, bringing many Americans 
and other foreigners to Panama who hoped thus to reach the gold 
fields quicker than by the long, tedious, and dangerous Indian-infested 
overland routes in the United States. With the construction of the 
Panama Railway, which began operations in 1859, the Camino Real 
was practically abandoned and now only here and there may small 
portions be discovered that have not altogether been obliterated by 
the fast-growing jungle. 
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Other roads have from time to time been constructed in Panama, 
but in the main reliance for interior communication has been placed 
upon the trails, all of which are very difficult and only passable on 
horse or mule back and mostly only on foot and leading the pack 
animal. There is a fairly good wagon road from David, the capital 
of the Province of Chiriqui, to the little village of Boquete Bajo, in 
the Caldera Valley, where some of the finest coffee in the world is 
crown. In the sugar-cane country in the Province of Cocle there 
was built, under a previous administration, a wagon road from 
Puerto Aguadulce to the city of Aguadulce and thence to Penonome, 
the capital of the Province, which is in fairly good repair. 

The David-Boquete road, however, is being seemingly neglected, 
the policy apparently being to force the diversion of all traffic be- 
tween the two towns from the wagon road to the railway when it 
shall have been completed. As there are only one or two inter- 
mediate points which are on or near the railway line, it is not believed 
that the district will suffer. Because of the many bridges the fact 
that the wagon road ascends from practically sea level to 4,500 feet, 
and the heavy rains which continually washed it away, it was very 
costly to build and keep in anything like adequate repair. Some 
objections are being made to its abandonment. 

The Ferrocarril de Chiriqui, when completed, will have cost the 
Government about $1,750,000, which was obtained through a bond 
issue sold to a bank in the United States. The issue was made with 
the consent of the American Government and was sold at 97 with 
5 per cent interest and redeemable within 50 years at 105. The 
entire proceeds of this bond issue are to be used in the construction 
of the railway. 

No obstacles were encountered to prevent the construction of the 
railway in Chiriqui Province and no difficulties were found in selling 
the company’s obligations to pay. Panama, since it became an 
independent country, has never before had a national debt, and hence 
its credit in New York was considered excellent, especially in view 
of the fact that the United States Government, in a measure, has 
guaranteed the payment of the railway bond issue. 

When completed the new railroad will have a total length of ap- 
proximately 62 miles including spurs, sidings, wyes, and other track- 
age. It begins at the little village of Pedregal, which is the port on 
the Pacific Ocean for the entire Province, 300 miles west of Panama 
and about 35 miles south of that city. Pedregal itself is located on 
an estuary into which the Rio David flows. It is 44 miles south of 
David, the capital of the Province which is 168 feet above sea level. 

At David the railway divides into two branches, one extending 
west and then northwest and making its terminus at La Concepcion, 
18 miles away. The other line extends in a general northwesterly 





SURVEYING THE LINE FOR THE CHIRIQUI RAILWAY, PANAMA. 


Wild jungle lands have given place to solid roadbeds and railroad tracks, and the line now runs through 
sections of the forest where these surveyors had great difficulty in cutting their way with machetes 
when the line was first projected. 
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direction with Boquete Bajo, on the Rio Caldera in the valley of the 
same name, as its terminus. The distance from David is approx- 
imately 28 miles. At Dolega, 12 miles north of David, there is a 7- 
mile branch line which taps the cattle and sugar-cane country in the 
Potrerillos district near the foot of the famous Volcan de Chiriqui. 

The railway is a 36-inch narrow gauge, single-track line and when 
completed will be one of the best constructed and ballasted road- 
beds in Central or South America. Because of the volcanic forma- 
tion of the country, plenty of good rock was obtained at all points 
along the Boquete line to give it very heavy ballasting. The rock 
was so convenient that the cost of ballasting this part of the roadbed 
will average less than 75 cents a cubic yard. On the La Concepcion 
line the ballasting will be of high-grade gravel, as an excellent quality 
was found in a large bed on the line not very far from Rio Chico, 
which the railway crosses. 

One of the very striking features of the road is that in a distance 
of about 33 miles it rises from sea level to an altitude of about 4,500 
feet, from which it climbs down to about 4,100 feet in order to enter 
the Caldera Valley and reach the terminus at Boquete Bajo. The 
configuration of the country is such that from the ocean to the moun- 
tains, which form the cordillera, there is a gradual slope upward, 
which the railway must climb to reach the best part of the entire 
Province. In spite of this the railway has been constructed with an 
average grade of less than 3 per cent and with only a very few grades 
of 5 per cent, which was the limit stipulated in the contract with the 
construction firm. 

This gradual slope from the mountains to the sea is no doubt the 
result of the lava streams with which the now extinct Chiriqui vol- 
cano in the many years of its activity inundated the country. This 
is shown by the large amount of volcanic rock which is to be found 
throughout the section. To this may also be attributed the rich 
thick soil in the Caldera Valley and in the western section of the 
Province in the vicinity of La Concepcion. 

There are so many mountain streams in the entire Province that 
they constituted one of the largest problems in the construction of 
the railroad. These streams all have a fall of about 250 to 300 feet 
per mile, which gives them a current so swift that none of them are 
fordable immediately after the heavy tropical rains that daily inun- 
date the country during the rainy season. Bad roads also made the 
transportation of material and supplies difficult. When completed, 
the railway will cross no less than 15 steel bridges and trestles. 
Because of the swiftness of these streams and the frequency with 
which they alter their beds many precautions had to be taken to 
prevent future destructions of the roadbed and bridges through this 
source. 
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One of the chief sources of trouble in building railways in this 
section of Panama is the excessive rains that flood the country during 
the rainyseason. Ithas been stated thatin David the monthly rain- 
fall has averaged in excess of 34 inches during the six or seven years 
in which records have been kept. It is usual for the rain to begin 
shortly after the noon hour and to continue throughout the remainder 
of the day. Occasionally, however, they do not begin until late in 
the afternoon, and this delay makes possible the continuance of out- 
door labor during the whole day. 

The greatest source of annoyance 1s not so much from the stoppage 
of work as from the vast amount of surface water which has to run 
off. Karly in the rainy season this surface water is hardly a menace, 
because the parched earth is capable of absorbing most of it, and 
does so with avidity. Later, when the ground has become thor- 
oughly saturated with moisture, it refuses to absorb any more, and 
the surface waters become troublesome. To guard against any 
future difficulties from this source many culverts have been con- 
structed, and the entire right of way has been ditched to carry off 
the excess water. Extra heavy ballasting is another precaution 
that the contractor has taken to prevent future washouts. 

The country through which the new railway line is being built is 
regarded as almost the best in the entire Republic. At all events it 
is said to be the part that is capable of the highest development 
from an agricultural viewpoint. The construction of the lime was 
undertaken with the view of developing that section, and this it will 
undoubtedly do, provided the freight rate charges will not be placed 
at too high a figure. That part of the Province in the immediate 
vicinity of David, the capital, will not be so very greatly aided by 
the railway for the reason that it is sufficiently near the port so that 
the cattle can be taken there on the hoof for shipment. 

The llano country, which practically surrounds David, is incapa- 
ble of being used for any other purpose than raising cattle and horses. 
The soil is a hard red clay that grows nothing but grass and scrub 
timber. The ground is very stony, the top soil being not more than 
a few inches deep. It is not expected that this section will produce 
any great revenue for the new railway. The dry season, which lasts 
practically five months, completely burns up the country and leaves 
it dry and parched and almost without a vestige of green. Hven 
the scrub timber turns brown and sere. 

The country west of La Concepcion, toward the Costa Rican bor- 
der, the valley of the Caldera River, and the Potrerillos district, or 
sugar country, are looked to for the traffic which will keep the new 
railway busy. All these sections are capable of great development, 
which will no doubt be brought about with the introduction of ade- 
quate transportation facilities. Hitherto these sections, with the 





THE CHIRIQUI RAILWAY, PANAMA. 


Opper: View of the Rio Platanal bridge oa the La Concepcion branch of the Chiriqui Railway. 
Lower: Completing the bridge over the Chiriguagua River, on the La Concepcion line. 
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exception of the Boquete coffee country, have produced little beyond 
the actual needs of local consumption. 

The coffee-producing areas in the Caldera Valley and north of La 
Concepcion are capable of being largely increased within the next 
few years. There already are evidences that new coffee lands will be 
cleared and prepared for the future harvest. In fact, the coffee pro- 
duction is practically in its infancy. Up to the present it has been 
almost solely in the hands of a few Americans and other foreigners 
who have grown wealthy in the business. The entire output of the 
district has been sold within the borders of the Republic. 

The present coffee production of the Republic is about 7,000 
quintals, a quintal being 100 pounds. The consumption, includ- 
ing the Canal Zone, has been about 14,000 quintals. Therefore half 
the coffee consumed in the country has been imported in spite of the 
fact that there is a very heavy import duty on the imported prod- 
uct. The Boquete coffee, as it has been called, is regarded in Pan- 
ama as the best coffee in the world. The Americans on the Canal 
Zone also regard it very highly, so highly, in fact, that the Panama 
Canal commissaries are compelled to purchase practically the entire 
coffee crop of the Boquete district. 

The Caldera Valley is undoubtedly one of the best, if not the best, 
section of the Republic. The climate is like that of the Temperate 
Zone and the year round it is necessary to sleep under blankets. 
Even in midday the heat is not oppressive, because of the altitude 
and the cooling breezes that blow through the valley from the moun- 
tains. There are no dry seasons such as are known in all other sec- 
tions of the Tropics. In the Caldera Valley the dry season is dis- 
tinguished by a little less rain than the wet season, there beimg an 
absence of the usual heavy tropical downpours that completely blot 
out the landscape. 

Throughout the entire year the Caldera Valley and the entire dis- 
trict surrounding the foot of the Voleano of Chiriqui is visited almost 
daily by a peculiar atmospheric condition which prevails nowhere 
else in the country and is only approached by the ‘‘dry rains” of 
the country surrounding Seattle, Wash. In Panama these dry rains 
are called “‘bajareques.”” They are a mistlike rain that begins about 
noon and lasts during the remainder of the day until the foliage of 
the trees is dripping with moisture. 

These ‘‘bajareques” are of almost daily occurrence, and in con- 
sequence the soil of the valley and mountain side is saturated with 
moisture the whole year. As early as 7 or 8 o’clock in the morning 
a handful of fleecy cloud appears about half way up the side of the 
Chiriqui Volcano. This gradually increases until at noon the entire 
mountain is obscured by the smokelike clouds that float lazily in 
the breeze. At about 3 o’clock they have descended to less than 





PANAMA’S NEW RAILWAY. 


Upper: A sight-seeing train crossing the Majagua River bridge, on the David to Boquete branch of 
the railway. J.ower: Another view of the steel bridge over the Majagua River. 





PANAMA’S NEW RAILWAY. 


Upper: The general hospital of the Chiriqui Railway, at David, Panama. Lower: Residence of the 
general superintendent of the Chiriqui Railway, at David. 
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200 feet from the ground, and then the steady mistlike rain begins. 
It drenches everything and penetrates the heaviest clothing, until 
after an hour or two one is wet to the skin. 

These “‘bajareques,’’ however, are what make the Caldera Valley 
the fertile and productive spot that it is. Without them it would be 
like some other sections of the country, burned to a crisp during almost 
half the year. This would make impossible the large yields of coffee 
and other products for which the country is beginning to grow famous. 
It would make impossible such things as strawberries, blackberries, 
erapefruit, and all garden vegetables all the year round. 

The coffee fincas are the valley’s chief industry, and these are to 
be found on all the mountain sides and little valleys in the district. 
There already are many of these fincas and more are being planted 
yearly. There is still considerable land in the Caldera and other 
near-by smaller valleys which has not yet been converted into coffee 
lands. It is heavily wooded, which, when thinned, produces excel- 
lent shaded areas such as are necessary for coffee growmg. The 
construction of the new railway and the consequent improvement 
in the transportation facilities of the district are expected to prac- 
tically double the coffee production within the next 10 years. Even 
then it will be barely enough to supply the home demand. 

As an indication of what can be done with coffee lands in Panama, 
the story is told of an American who went into the Caldera Valley 
less than 20 years ago. He had no experience in growing coffee, 
but he had a little money and he purchased 10 hectares, or about 25 
acres, of land. He cleared the land of all the standing timber, not 
knowing that shade was necessary for the production of the best 
coffee. Consequently, he ruined that particular plat. 

Realizing his mistake and profiting by those of other growers, he 
acquired another plat of about 10 hectares, but this time he left 
plenty of shade. He had to wait four or five years before his trees 
began bearmg. He had planted 1,000 trees to the hectare, which gave 
him a total of 10,000 bearing trees. Last year he obtained from 
this finca an average of 8 pounds of coffee per tree, which he 
sold at 10 cents per pound in the Panama market. This gave him 
a gross revenue of $8,000. In the last 15 years this American has 
become one of the wealthiest men in the entire western part of the 
Republic. And there are others who have been and are doing the 
same thing. 

One of the greatest difficulties that Americans on the Canal Zone 
experience is in obtaining fresh vegetables. Little is grown in the 
vicimity of the large towns of Panama and Colon. The few Chinese 
who are engaged in market gardening do not produce sufficient to 
supply the demand. Also, the soil in the Canal Zone is not suitable 
for market gardening. Nor does the interior of the Republic engage 
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in this lucrative industry, mainly because the cattle industry has 
always been the more profitable and because of the lack of quick 
transportation to bring perishable products to a quick market. 

There are signs that the buildmg of the new railway mto the 
Caldera Valley and the district surrounding La Concepcion will result 
in the production of at least the hardier vegetables, which will permit 
their transportation on the slow steamers that ply between the port 
of Pedregal and Panama. Both sections are capable of producing 
large crops of excellent potatoes, cabbages, parsnips, turnips, radishes, 
and similar vegetables. Then, there are the tropical and semitropical 
fruits that both sections already raise in abundance, but have been 
unable to find a market for. 

Both corn and rice are produced in the country west, northwest, 
and southwest of La Concepcion. Both are of good quality. The 
rice is an especially good grade of upland rice, and not a little of it 
finds its way into the Panama market. The consumption of rice m 
the Republic is very great, most of it bemg imported from other 
countries, even as far away as China and the Philippine Islands. 
Panama is capable of producing practically all the rice she needs, 
but no effort has been made to increase the home production because 
of the poor transportation, that prevents the home grower from 
successfully competing with the foreign product. It must not be 
forgotten that agriculture is not the pursuit of the native Panaman. 
He prefers the easier method of grazing cattle for the market. This 
requires no work. He simply turns his few head out on the public 
lands and ships them to Panama when he thinks they are fat enough. 

Last, but not least, the building of the railway line will open to 
the residents of the Canal Zone a delightful country in which to spend 
a few days or weeks away from the everlasting heat of the sea-level 
Tropics. It will make it easy to reach a high altitude within 36 
hours from Panama, a much to be desired change. 
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HE thousands of inquiries received by the Pan American 

Union from prospective exporters to Latin America show 

not only the wide range of interest that exists in the possibili- 

ties of exportation but they show also the essentially prac- 

tical turn of the American mind in that almost all of them are di- 
rected to some concrete feature of the Latin American export trade. 
One man wants to know what the tariff rates on his goods in the 
several countries of Latin America would be; another, just how he 
should pack for shipment to a certain point; a third, what credits are 
usually given at a certain place in his line of goods, and so on. The 
question is almost always concrete. This kind of letter imposes a 
high degree of responsibility on this organization which might not be 
at first apparent and is perhaps seldom appreciated by the writer. 
The questions themselves are, generally speaking, comparatively easy 
to answer, and so it might be said that we should content ourselves 
with this. But it is impossible to avoid responsibility, which neces- 
sarily follows when the whole tenor of the letter shows that the writer 
attaches an importance to the particular matter he has in mind which 
in reality it should not have. In other words, he takes for granted an 
economic condition which does not exist. To illustrate: Let us take 


such a question as this, What is the duty on pianos in Argentina? 


This is a legitimate question and might be asked by one who appre- 
ciates the relation of the Argentine duties to the foreign exporter, 
but our observation has been that in far more than 50 per cent of 
tariff questions there le back of the questioner’s mind beliefs such 
as this: A high protective tariff would be exclusive so far as I am 
concerned; I shall be called on to fix my selling prices in relation to 
these tariffs; I can not compete if they are very high; and so on and 
so on, with this line of thought, all of which has no relation whatever 
to the actual problem. He fails to comprehend that problem because 
he does not see clearly who are his rivals for the Argentine piano 
trade. He looks at the subject as one of domestic tariff protection 
against foreign competition. It is nothing of the kind. There is no 
domestic production to be protected. Neither Argentina nor any 
of the other Latin American countries manufacture pianos, con- 
sequently there is no question of a protective duty. None of the 
countries could afford to place duties on such articles at a point so 
high as that the law works for exclusion. The aim of every country 
482 
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naturally is not to exceed the point of high revenue. Furthermore, 
Latin American buyers are not accustomed to having goods quoted 
‘duties paid.” In other words, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
the question of duties is one that the exporter in the United States 
need not consider. What he must consider is his own manufactur- 
ing and exporting status in comparison with the European piano 
maker, who is his only rival. 

This is only one illustration. For pianos one may substitute 
almost any article of highly wrought manufacture and for tariff 
rates other matters of similar import. The concrete question neces- 
sarily produces an answer which must be misleading unless the ques- 
tioner himself is thoroughly familiar with all the related conditions. 

Provided that a manufacturer be economically in a condition to 
become an exporter, it is not so very difficult after all to learn how 
successfully to conduct such a business. But first of all, if the 
prospective exporter be from the United States, he must understand 
at the offset that there are certain basic principles vital in an export 
business that have no relation to the domestic business; and further- 
more, that many of these principles are in direct variance with 
the most cherished rules under which he has heretofore conducted 
his domestic business. In other words, he has a new problem and a 
new set of conditions, and to be successful in the new field he must 
have a clear view of the whole outline of this problem. It is the 
purpose of this article to show in brief just what this new problem is, 
and as far as possible in brief to correlate the conditions entering 
into this problem in so far as it applies to the Latin American field. 

As to the kind of things that Latin America wants and buys. With- 
out attempting any enumeration, which is after all not a very satis- 
factory way of arriving at such facts as these, it may be said that 
within the limitations of climate and economic development a Latin 
American country buys everything that any other country buys. 
Remember that here we have populations for the most part repre- 
senting a high degree of developed civilization. With all the wants 
and needs of such a people, it follows that, generally speaking, what- 
ever may be salable in the United States is salable in Latin America. 
But there is this difference, that the article sold in the United States 
is in ninecases outof tenof domestic production, only in the tenth case 
is it of foreign manufacture. The reverse is true in Latin America. 
None of these countries are manufacturing countries in the sense that 
we speak of a country as being a manufacturing country, so that most 
things classed under the head of manufactures come from foreign 
countries. The exceptions to the general rule that all manufactures 
are salable in any Latin American country are easy to comprehend 
if one has even the slightest knowledge of the geography, climates, 
and industrial conditions of the countries. One could not expect, for 
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instance, to sell heavy clothing in a tropical country. Ice skates 
would have no use whatever in such cities as Rio, Lima, and the like, 
and arctic overshoes would be equally out of place. In a country 
like Argentina, where wood is scarce, one could not expect to sell 
wood-burning stoves, nor raincoats in northern Chile, where rain does 
not fall once a year. Nor could manufacturers of partly finished 
goods, or goods intended for further manufacture, expect to find a 
market in a nonmanufacturing country. The use of a little common 
sense, with occasional references to an encyclopedia, will enable 
anyone to keep well within the limitations of what Latin Americans 
will buy. 

Then, it must be borne in mind that Latin America is not a single 
country, but 20 countries, and that there is an enormous variation in 
climate and a very considerable variation in social development and 
racial characteristics among the less well to do and indigenous popu- 
lations—the well to do and educated classes of all the countries may 
be considered as on the same plane, and that plane that of Europe or 
the United States. Raincoats and arctic shoes, along with heavy furs 
and woolens, do not often fit with Latin American conditions, but here 
and there they do. If one is going to southern Patagonia, Tierra del 
Fuego, or up in the high Andes, or even expects to live in the high 
plateau of Bolivia, he will find any of these articles useful, and so, if 
he has them for sale, he may expect to sell them in these few localities. 

With just a little reading about Latin America in general; just a 
little study of the maps with reference to latitude, and sometimes 
altitude, one is able to visualize very satisfactorily the whole question 
of what Latin America needs and buys. 

There is one condition related in general to this subject which 
should be touched on, not perhaps because of its intrinsic value, if it 
had been left to take care of itself, but because it has been much mis- 
represented and has been the conduit pipe of much misinformation. 
We are told that the American manufacturer must study the Latin 
American markets with a view to producing the kind of things that 
Latin America wants—the styles, the shapes, the sizes, and so on, and 
soon. This kind of advice has been very much overworked. Natur- 
ally the Latin American, like the North American, buys the kind of 
things that he wants, but he is not wedded to the past and 1s just as 
ready as are the people in the United States to buy a new thing which 
he never saw and perhaps never heard of before. In fact, it can be 
safely said that he is more apt to buy the new things. The American 
manufacturer of clothing who would send to Latin America for samples 
of what the people are wearing and follow this by making up a batch 
of such clothing and sending it down there would find himself woefully 
disappointed, for by the time his goods were received the styles would 
have changed and nothing would be salable except at a great discount. 
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The thing to do in such a case is to send the very newest styles known 
by our manufacturers, and even then he may find that the Frenchman 
or the Englishman is just a shade ahead of him. 

So it is with machinery, household and office furniture, tools, and, 
in fact, with almost everything. What Latin America wants is the 
new and more efficient article, and not the antiquated and out- 
of-date. If by studying the markets one means a study of what 
has already been sold, then no greater mistake could be made. 
Find out what the women are now wearing in Paris. This is the 
thing that Latin American women will buy now. Find out what 
drills and other tools miners are using in Colorado. These are the 
tools that Latin American miners will use. Find out what kind of 
office furniture and supplies New York is using. These things are 
salable in Latin America. Briefly, know the state of your own art; 
know where in the producing world the standard is established. 
It may be and often is in the United States. Then this is the 
standard which one must follow in exporting to Latin America. 

The most important factor in the whole problem of exporting, 
and unfortunately the one most often overlooked by the pro- 
spective exporter, is the matter of world standard; or, in other words, 
the economic situation of the exporter’s country as a manufacturer 
as compared with other manufacturing countries. 

Latin America is a free field. Each producing country—England, 
France, Germany, the United States—stands upon its own merits. 
All pay the same tariffs and generally speaking about the same 
transportation rates. There are two exceptions as to tariffs—in Cuba 
on all dutiable goods the United States has a preference, and it also 
has a preference on a limited list in Brazil. 

Under this condition of facts the problem, though it may be novel 
to the American producer, is not difficult. It is simply this: Can 
he, outside of his own tariff wall and in a free market, compete with the 
producing countries of Europe? Just now we are not considering 
the question of the effects of the European war. This will be 
touched on later. Now we are considering the fundamental basis 
of the problem as unaffected by extraordinary circumstances. Com- 
petition is the basis, price and quality are the corner stones. If the 
identical article which American manufacturers must sell for $1 in 
order to make a profit can be sold by an Englishman or Frenchman, 
a German, or a Japanese, for 90 cents, then it is as sure as fate that the 
American manufacturer, unless he has compensating advantages— 
and unfortunately most often he has not—can not enter the Latin 
American markets with this article. If again the article which he 
sells for $1 is not of so good a quality, so attractive in appearance, 
as that which the Italian or the Chinaman sells for a dollar, then he 
may be sure that the Italian or the Chinaman will control the Latin 
American business. 
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Many American manufacturers, consciously or unconsciously, have 
imbibed the opinion that they can not compete with anybody; that 
in the domestic trade a high protective tariff is necessary in order to 
protect them against foreign competition. It is not the purpose of this 
article to discuss the American tariff or any other political question, 
but it can be said truly that many a manufacturer in the United 
States might do well to modify his opinions in this respect, at least 
to the extent that these opinions contro] him in the matter of export. 
He will probably find that the water is not half so cold as it appears 
to be and that he is perfectly safe in making the plunge. 

A little study of statistics will show many surprising things, among 
others that in practically every line of metal manufactures—iron, 
steel, copper, tin, aluminum, and all the alloys of these metals— 
the American factories are well equipped and well able to compete 
with foreign factories, and the proof of this is that in nearly all 
these lines we do compete, and that successfully in Latin America 
and elsewhere. This is a broad range of enterprise, covering all kinds 
of tools, machines, devices, and appliances. American factories 
and American exporters in nearly every line of metal work are to-day 
successfully competing in all parts of Latin America. The same 
thing can be said of wood manufactures, beginning with lumber and 
ending with the finest furniture and tools; so also in leather and 
rubber...The weak spots in our trade, judging from what we have 
done, is in textiles, particularly in cotton, linen, and wool; in porce- 
lain, china, earthenware, and glassware; in toilet preparations and 
accessories, or in wines, liquors, or other beverages. One would hesitate 
to advise any manufacturer of linens, cottons, woolens, or of per- 
fumery, toilet soaps, and cosmetics, or of glassware or chinaware, or 
the like, to enter the Latin American markets, except as heremafter 
pointed out, but he would not ordinarily hesitate in advising any 
manufacturer of furniture, of machinery, tools, leather goods, vehicles, 
or the like, to enter the Latin American markets, even if he had 
no further knowledge of the subject than what the statistics show that 
our exporters have already done. As a matter of fact, of course, the 
Pan American Union knows from actual contact with the markets 
much more than this. We have stated the primary condition to be 
the ability to compete in a free market and under like conditions, 
but in the matter of competing conditions there may be inequalities, 
and these inequalities may result pro or con in admitting an American 
manufacturer into a market from which primarily he would be ex- 
cluded, or in excluding him from a market in which primarily he 
could enter. 

In order that the main proposition may not become clouded, it is 
perhaps not here desirable to go at all extensively into the compen- 
sating advantages or disadvantages. It, however. is necessary 
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briefly to touch on the question of geographical location. As affect- 
ing the export trade of the United States to Latin America, these 
latter countries may be divided into two groups—the first including 
Mexico, Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama, Cuba, Dominican Republic, and Haiti, and the second 
including the 10 countries of South America. For the first group 
the imports from the United States under normal conditions repre- 
sented about 53 per cent of the total imports of these countries. 
This was more than four times as great as the imports from Great 
Britain and over five times as great as the imports from Germany, 
these being the leading competitors of the United States. On the 
contrary, in the second—the South American group—the imports 
from the United States represented only about one-sixth of the total 
imports, which was only a little more than one-half of what Great 
Britain furnished and over 10 per cent less than what Germany fur- 
nished. The disparity of these figures as between the two groups is 
produced entirely by these compensating advantages and disad- 
vantages as modifying the main proposition of competition. In the 
first group, the United States has a number of advantages over Euro- 
pean countries, due to proximity, better transportation facilities, 
and a closer financial connection. On the contrary, in South America 
transportation and banking facilities favor Europe, though not to as 
great an extent as they favor the United States in the northern 
countries. In addition, in the southern group, the business connec- 
tions with Europe are more intimate. Apply these special conditions 
of compensation to the main proposition of competition and it works 
out in this way—that in many of the lines of manufacture in which the 
United States is less economically efficient than Europe, that is where 
it can not compete in price or quality, it may yet enter the northern 
field, provided that the difference be not too great. We find therefore 
that often in the line of textiles, by far the weakest of all our lines of 
manufactures, American goods do compete in this field to a certain 
extent with the European goods. In the lines of glassware, earthen- 
_ ware, toilet articles, and wines and liquors we are almost, if not quite, 
on an equality with Europe. On the contrary, in the southern group, 
where the United States has opposed to it the compensating condi- 
tions, some of the lines of brass and steel manufactures, furniture, and 
leather goods, where the main advantage is with us, the compensating 
advantages, transportation, closer financial and business relationship, 
offset or more than offset the primary condition, and the American 
trade suffers in consequence. 

We come, in conclusion, to the consideration of the problem of the 
Kuropean war. Here one can not speak with confidence beyond a 
certain margin of statement. All is guess. The Kuropean war has 
had the effect of curtailing the imports of every single one of the 
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Latin American countries, and it is doubtful whether during its con- 
tinuance, be that long or short, the buying power of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries as a whole or individually will rise to normal. Since 
August, 1914, the imports from Germany and Austria-Hungary have 
practically ceased, and imports from England, France, Belgium, and 
Italy have been much curtailed. The same is true of the imports 
from the Scandinavian countries, Spain, and Portugal. However, 
imports from the United States to the second group of countries— 
that is, South America—have fallen in volume less than from other 
parts of the world, and in many cases have actually increased. 
Whereas in South America prior to the war imports from the United 
States were little more than one-half of those from England and less 
from, Germany, at present the imports from the United States 
are proportionately much greater and about equal to those from 
England. 

These are the known facts; the rest is conjecture. The writer 
most earnestly believes that what appears to be a widespread belief 
in the United States that this country has secured a foothold in cer- 
tain lines of trade in Latin and particularly in South America on ac- 
count of the war and due entirely to it, and that it will be able to hold 
this trade after the war, irrespective of other conditions, to be a mis- 
take. The history of past wars shows that, whether victorious or 
defeated, nations come out of these wars no less efficient in the matter 
of foreign trade than they entered them. This is not a paradox, as 
it might seem to be, for foreign trade sometimes does not depend upon 
prosperity, but is due to adversity. Nevertheless it strikes home to 
the competing nation just as hard in one case as it does in the other. 
France, crushed in 1870, within the next 10 years built up a foreign 
trade many times greater than that prior to the Franco-Prussian war. 
The Southern States of the United States, subsequent to 1865, built 
and established a trade far in excess of that prior to the Civil War. 
These are the defeated. The conquerors, Germany in 1870, began 
its progress in world trade and from almost nothing reached a posi- 
tion second only to England. So the Northern States of the United 
States. Their industrial progress is said to begin at the end of the 
Civil War. The manufacturers of the United States should not, 
therefore, deceive themselves into the belief that Kurope or any part 
of it will emerge from this great world war so crippled as not to be 
able in the matter of foreign trade to compete with those States for- 
tunate enough to remain outside of this war. It would be well that 
in all matters concerning an export trade the manufacturers of the 
United States base their expectations in regard to Latin America 
upon sound economic conditions and not upon the anticipated results 


of the European conflict. 
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HE devotion to the Muses, so common to all parts of Latin 
America, finds expression in Honduras in the recently 
dedicated national theater. The building represents three 
years’ continuous work in building and is a permanent 

monument, not only to the revered memory of the former President, 
Gen. Manuel Bonilla, whose name it bears, but also to the progress 
and development of Honduras and the enterprise and personal 
interest of Presidents Francisco Bertrand and Alberto Membrefio. 

For a number of years the Honduras people have desired to build 
a national theater; one, indeed, was designed and partly completed 
some 18 years ago, but an unfortunate selection of the site and 
subsequent political disturbances caused the plan to be abandoned. 
On the accession to the presidency of Gen. Manuel Bonilla, himself a 
close student of arts and sciences, he greatly desired to have a suita- 
ble building erected during his administration, but the preliminary 
measures only had been taken at the time of his death. It is there- 
fore especially fitting that the building just completed and dedi- 
cated should bear the name ‘‘Teatro Bonilia.”’ 

The site of the theater is but four blocks from the business center 
of the city, occupying the center of a square, surrounded by cement 
pavements and immediately fronting a small park and band stand 
especially designed for beautifying the theater site. The building is 
193 feet long by 88 feet wide. The main entrance is a colonnade 
fronted and supported by six huge Doric columns. The foyer is com- 
modious and the main theater in the form of an ellipse is 78 feet in 
depth, not counting the orchestra pit nor the stage, which is 40 feet 
by 80 feet extreme dimensions. The seating capacity of the entire 
theater is 1,600, of which the orchestra has 583 chairs, the loges and 
boxes 324, and the galleries about 700. 

All the modern innovations of drop scenery, electric scenic effects, 
asbestos curtain, folding opera chairs, etc., are in evidence. A com- 
modious lounging room runs the full width of the building over the 
entrance lobby, while check rooms, retiring rooms, and cement cor- 
ridors give an aspect of stability and elegance which would do credit 
to a much larger city of more cosmopolitan surroundings. ‘The ap- 
proximate cost of the building was $100,000. The scenery, drop 
curtain, and mural decorations and paintings are the work of a Hon- 
duras artist, Carlos Zuniga Figueroa. 





' 1By Consul E. M. Lawton. 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE “TEATRO BONILLA,” TEGUCIGALPA, HONDURAS. 


Upper: View from orchestra section, showing the presidential box in the center, and the temporary 
dancing floor in position. Lower: View from the presidential box, showing stage in the center, and 
temporary dancing floor covering main floor of theater. 
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The official inauguration took place on the night of September 
15, 1915 (which was the ninety-fourth anniversary of national inde- 
pendence), in the form of an official ball. For the occasion a spe- 
cially prepared platform was erected over the entire parquet floor 
on a level with the stage. Some 500 invitations were issued. Presi- 
dent Membrefio led the grand march. During the intermission a 
banquet was served on the stage of the theater. A profusion of 
decoration was everywhere, carried out by a scheme of immense 
Shasta lies, one single immense blossom forming the canopy for the 
stage. 

It is not unreasonable to say that in all the social history of Hon- 
duras there has never before assembled a more recherché aggroup- 
ment of society. 
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HE recent completion of the main portion of the new terminal 
station of the Central Argentine Railway Co. at Buenos 
Aires was a notable event in the history of railway enter- 
prise in Argentina. 

The erection of the new passenger station is but a part of the gen- 
eral plan of the company’s improvement of its terminal facilities, 
which contemplates an entire reorganization of its freight yards, build- 
ings, switch tracks, sidetracks, etc. It is estimated that the cost 
of the improvements as a whole when completed will amount to 
nearly $10,000,000. The total area to be occupied will be about 
734 acres, of which over 744,000 square feet of valuable city property 
are taken up by the passenger station buildings, trainsheds cab- 
stands, and approaches. 

The passenger station is in the Doric style of architecture and in 
size, finish, and general equipment is perhaps the finest of its kind in 
South America and surpassed by but few of the modern stations in 
the United States and Europe. The buildings for the station and 
extensions for offices take up an entire main frontage of nearly 850 
feet on the new plaza that is being laid out by the city. The side 
frontage, or wing, built along the avenue known as the Paseo de 
Julio, occupies 606 feet front, and is in architectural harmony with 
the main building fronting the plaza. 
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VIEWS OF THE NEW CENTRAL ARGENTINE STATION AT BUENOS AIRES. 


Upper: Covering the platforms and tracks is a handsome train shed 787 feet in length, the roof of which 
rests on graceful steel arches having a span of 160 feet with a maximum height of 84 feet above plat- 
form level. Lower: End of train shed, showing signal equipment and part of yard. 
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The front carriage entrance, 276 feet long by 40 feet wide, gives 
ample accommodation for travelers arriving at the station in cabs 
and taxis. On alighting the traveler finds himself in a spacious ticket 
office, 200 feet long by 60 feet wide, with a ceiling 65 feet high. The 
height to the cupola of the dome is 108 feet. At the height of 33 
feet from the floor a handsome gallery runs entirely around the hall, 
access to which is had from the administration offices on the second 
floor. 

From the ticket office the traveler steps into a magnificent central 
hall which gives access to the platforms and to the adjacent waiting, 
dining, and refreshment rooms. This fine hall measures 480 feet in 
length, 82 feet in width, and 63 feet in height. The hall and ticket 
office have floors laid in mosaic; the great steel girders supporting 
the roofs are encased in masonry land hidden by panels finished off 
with rich moldings in plaster. The great rooms are brilliantly 
lighted with both incandescent and arc lights, arranged in clusters 
for artistic effect as well as for the proper diffusion of light. 

The main restaurant is 99 by 60 feet, the principal dining room 
99 by 40 feet, while marble stairways give access to private dining 
parlors on the floor above and to an orchestral balcony. 

In order to facilitate the handling of passengers and their baggage 
provision has been made for impernernomtinnes the latter from the entrance 
to the proper trains without having to pass through the areas pro- 
vided for the former. The baggage is taken over a counter at the 
entrance into the upper baggage room, and thence by electric eleva- 
tors down to the sorting rooms in the basement under the station, 
and then through a subway to the waiting baggage vans. The bag- 
gage of arriving passengers is taken through a branch subway to 
another part of the basement, and then raised to street level into 
the delivery rooms. 

All the upper floors of the station buildings will be used for rail- 
way administration offices. The company has made a point of put- 
ting in every modern improvement of recognized utility, such as 
electric elevators, barber shops, hot and cold baths, lavatory arrange- 
ments of the latest pattern, information bureaus, public telephones, 
and other conveniences for the public. 

For the safe and expeditious handling of passengers eight platforms 
lead from the main hall to the trains, with four additional platforms 
for future extensions. The outside platforms have a width of 24 
feet, the others, considered in groups of two, adjoining each other 
so as to form one area, measure 33 and 39 feet. Platforms 1, 2, and 
3 have a total length each of 1,148 feet, for accommodating long- 
distance trains, and the other platforms are each 820 feet long for 
the suburban trains. 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE NEW CENTRAL ARGENTINE STATION AT BUENOS AIRES. 


Upper: A view of the modern and well equipped kitchen. Lower: View of the main restaurant, 99 by 
60 feet in size. 
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VIEWS OF THE NEW CENTRAL ARGENTINE STATION AT BUENOS AIRES. 


Upper: A corner of the main dining room seen from the balcony. Lower: The buffer stops at the end 
of the tracks in the main train shed. 


THE NEW CENTRAL ARGENTINE RAILWAY STATION, 5OL 


Covering the platforms and tracks is a handsome train shed 787 
feet in length, the roof of which rests on graceful steel arches having 
a span of 160 feet with a maximum height of 84 feet above platform 
level. 

Beside the station buildings, and so located that it is possible to 
take the loaded vans quickly from it to any of the platforms, is a 
commodious building, 690 feet- long and 33 feet wide, where small 
parcels are handled. This traffic is a very large one in Argentina 
and an important source of revenue to the railway companies. 
Altogether the new station offers to the traveling public of Argentina 
facilities and comforts unexcelled anywhere in the world. 

The public inauguration of the main building of the station on 
August 4, 1915, was made a memorable occasion. His Excellency 
President Victorino de la Plaza, of the Argentine Republic, accom- 
panied by Dr. Moyano, Minister of Public Works, representatives of 
the Central Argentine Railway, and other distinguished guests, 
were taken to the new station in a special tram. On alighting the 
President opened the gate between the arrival platform and the 
great Central Hall with a gold key handed to him by the president 
of the local committee of the railway, Dr. José A. Frias. The presi- 
dential party was then conducted over the building and through its 
spacious annexes by Mr. ©. H. Pearson, general manager of the 
railway. 

The company had issued a thousand invitations to the opening 
ceremony, and it was attended by leadmg representatives of the 
business and commercial, as well as official, circles of Buenos Aires. 
After the general inspection the guests were entertained in the spa- 
cious refreshment rooms. The official party occupied the large 
dining room, where Dr. Frias, as president of the local committee, 
delivered a brief address outlining the history and progress of the 
Central Argentine Railway from its inception to the present. The 
response, on behalf of the Government of Argentina, was made by 
Dr. Moyano, the Minister of Public Works, in an appreciative speech, 
congratulating the railway company on their splendid achievement 
and pointing out the great benefits to the country growing out of 
its railway development. In regard to the investment of foreign 
capital in the upbuilding of railways in Argentina, he stated that it 
‘“‘may have confidence to-day, as in the early days of our national 
organization, in our loyalty and in our gratitude, in the assurance 
that there will be no interest and no endeavor above the imterest 
and endeavor of this country to respond at all times to the obliga- 
tions which the legitimate and efficient aid which it receives from 
these collaborators in our prosperity and aggrandizement merit 
from it. There can be no economic perturbation which is other 
than transitory in a nation devoted to the peaceful, fruitful, well- 
organized and permanent labor to which we offer so ample a scope.” 
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F one examines the map of Central America he will notice that in 
one particular the Atlantic coast bears a striking resemblence 
to the Atlantic coast of the southern half of the United States. 
In behind an outlying fringe of land, more or less fantastically 

cut up into islands, spits, dunes, and banks, there lies an interior 
parallel waterway, almost but never quite complete, for here and 
there the outer land fringe is joined to the mainland, and at these 
points the continuity of the waterway is broken. Nature has done 
much toward constructing a parallel and alternate water route free 
from the storms and dangers of the outside ocean, but nature has 
not quite completed the job. This has been left for man. As is 
well known, an interior shipway could be constructed from Norfolk, 
Va., south to the tip end of Florida and into the Gulf of Mexico by 
cutting here and there through a narrow isthmus, digging a short 
canal, and dredging a shallow spot. 

On the Central American Atlantic coast the same kind of a nearly 
completed interior waterway exists. In Costa Rica, from Port 
Limon northwest to the boundary line of Nicaragua, this parallel 
waterway is exceptionally well defined, as is shown in the sketch 
map herewith published. This section of Costa Rica north of Limon 
has been but little developed. It has the same kind of fertile lands 
suitable for the culture of tropical fruits, and particularly of bananas, 
as the country lying south and west of Limon which produces some- 
thing like 11,000,000 bunches a year. 

The first step in the development of this country would be natu- 
rally the opening up of the parallel waterway, which would give acess 
to the numerous rivers and streams coming down from the interior. 
The opening of the waterway would make possible the development 
of the whole country from Limon north to the Rio Colorado, and 
would be of inestimable benefit to the Republic of Costa Rica. 

Recently there has been organized in Port Limon a society called 
the Junta Agricola Industrial, having as one of its main purposes the 
bringing to the attention of the outside world the particular scheme 
here outlined. The Pan American Union has received from Don 
Alcides Ramirez R., vice president of the Junta Agricola Industrial, 
the sketch herewith published, and notes showing the importance 
from an industrial standpoint of the development of the proposed 
waterway. 
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Designed by F. Golcher, from studies by Fradin. 


FLUVIAL MAP OF NORTHERN COAST OF COSTA RICA. 
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XTENSIVE areas of land in Brazil, especially in the southern 
sections, are well adapted to the raising of cattle. The country 
is estimated to have something over 25,000,000 head of native 
cattle, and the Government is about to institute active meas- 

ures looking to the improvement of the stock and the general encour- 
agement of the cattle and meat-packing industry. That certain North 
American interests are thoroughly alive to the situation and appreciate 
the remarkable advantages offered by the great Brazilian ranges in the 
production of beef cattle is evidenced by the fact that one of the well- 
known meat-packing companies of the United States has already 
entered the field and erected and equipped a modern plant at 
Osasco. An account of this industry is given in a recent report by 
United States Consul Maddin Summers at Sao Paulo, the salient 
features of which are herewith reproduced: 


The last few years have witnessed in the south of Brazil a rapid development oi the 
meat and hide trade. Rio Grande do Sul has long been known as a cattle section, 
large quantities of hides and animal products yearly finding their way to the United 
States and other markets. This great cattle section has gradually extended north- 
ward, and the pasture lands of Parana, Sio Paulo, and Matto Grosso have been found 
exceptionally suited to cattle raising, and this industry at present bids fair to be- 
come one of the great sources of income of this section of Brazil. 

Only a few years ago the Brazil Land, Cattle & Packing Co., a United States firm, 
began the purchase of ranches, and the importation of cattle from the United States 
for breeding purposes. A little later the Companhia Frigorifica & Pastoril, an adjunct 
of the Paulista Railway Co., established at Barretos a large slaughterhouse and 
frozen-meat plant. 

Realizing the future of the industry here, Messrs. Sulzberger Sons & Co., of Chi- 
cago, began, in 1913, the erection of a large refrigerating plant at Osasco, a small 
town on the Sorocabana Railway, about 10 miles from Sao Paulo. The work on the 
’ plant was delayed owing to the loss of a large amount of machinery on the German 
steamship Santa Catharina, sunk by an English vessel off the coast of Brazil. All 
the machinery came from the United States, and the plant was constructed by North 
American engineers. 

The plant was completed in March and opened recently. It has a capacity of 800 
head of cattle perday. Itis built on the unit system and can at any time be extended 
without interfering with operations and without additional labor cost in the handling 
of the various products. The greatest attention has been paid to sanitary require- 
ments, and the plant is one of the most modern as yet constructed. 

The products will be exported to the United States and to Europe according to the 
demands of the foreign markets. Several shipments of frozen meat have already been 
made to the United States and Europe. The company is embarrassed at present, 
owing to the fact that sufficient space can not be found on steamers for the transport 
of their products, but it is hoped that this will be remedied in the near future. 
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VIEWS OF REFRIGERATING PLANT OF CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS CO, OF SAO 
PAULO, BRAZIL. 


Top: View of plant showing where the cattle enter the slaughterhouse. Center: A general view of the 
plant showing the adjuncts. Bottom: View showing the refrigerating section of the plant. 





VIEWS OF THE CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS COS PLANT AT SAO PAULO, BRAZIL. 


Top: View of the cattle pens, showing some of the cattle to be slaughtered. Center: Some of the work- 
mee employed in the refrigerating department. Bottom: Exterior view of the machine shop of the 
plant. 
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As an evidence that some of the leading men of Brazil are making 
an effort to develop and encourage the cattle industry of the country, 
it may be stated that a prominent member of the Federal Congress 
recently introduced a bill, which is now on the calendar and is to 
come up for final disposition at the next session of the Congress, 
whose main provisions are as follows: 


ArticLe 1. The Executive power is authorized to expend, during a period of ten 
years 60,000 contos de reis, on the basis of 6,000 contos, or $2,000,000 per annum, to 
encourage the development of the pastoral industry. 

Arr, 2. This expenditure shall be made through the minister of agriculture, indus- 
try, and commerce, who will encourage— 

(a) The purchase and transportation of thoroughbred bulls; 

(b) The employment of experts; 

(c) The creation of zootechnical stations in the various States for the immigration, 
acclimatization, and breading of imported thoroughbreds; 

(d) The organization of veterinary schools; 

(e) The installation of free breeding stations; 

(f) And the establishment of other adjuncts permitted under the law of 2.356 of the 
31st of December, 1910, and of the law of 2,544 of the 4th of January, 1912; 

g¢) The improvement of the health and sanitary service. 

Arr, 3. These services shall preferably be installed in those cities and munici- 
palities where the Government will deem it most advantageous to begin. 

Arr. 4. The wire fencing needed in the development of such cattie industry shail 
be exempt from the import tariffs. 

Arr. 5. In order to carry out this law the Government is authorized to open the 
necessary credit by the issuance of treasury bonds limited in accordance with Article 1, 
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N September 22, 1915, President Woodrow Wilson officially 
received Sefior Don Armando Pérez Perdomo as the duly 
accredited envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary of the Dominican Republic to the United States. 

The reception took place at the White House. In presenting his 
letters of credence, the minister mentioned that he would endeavor 
to strengthen the friendly relations and respect already existing 
between the two Governments. 

The minister spoke as follows: 


HonoraBLeE Mr. President: I| have the honor to place in your hands the letters 
which accredit me as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the Domin- 
ican Republic near Your Excellency’s Government, together with the letter of recall 
of my worthy predecessor who resigned his high office. 

I have pleasure in saying to you that in the discharge of my official duties I shall 
earnestly bend myself to the effective strengthening of the relations of good friendship 
which, founded on mutual respect, have always existed between the Dominican 
Republic and the Government and people of the United States of America, feeling 
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sure that in so shaping my course, while efficaciously working for the good of my 
country, which is thoroughly imbued with the importance of that salutary harmony 
which it is its keen interest to make ever closer, I shall faithfully voice the sentiments 
of infrangible sincerity and deserved admiration which animate the Honorable Presi- 
dent Jimenez toward Your Excellency and the Government over which you worthily 
preside. 

Permit me, Mr. President, to express to you the sincere wishes that I make in the 
name of the Honorable President Jimenez and in my own for the prosperity of the 
North American people and the personal happiness of Your Excellency. 


The President replied as follows: 


Mr. Minister: It gives me pleasure to receive from your hands the letter of His 
Excellency the President of the Dominican Republic accrediting you in the capacity 
of envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of that Republic near the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and I, at the same time, accept his excellency’s letter 
recalling from his post your predecessor, Mr. Jimenez, whose cordial relations with 
this Government we shall hold in most agreeable memory. 

I note with satisfaction the announcemert of your intention, in discharging the 
duties of your office, to endeavor to strengthen effectively the relations of good friend- 
ship, based on mutual respect, which have always existed between the Governments 
of the United States and the Dominican Republic, and your statement that your 
course of action will thus give expression to the sentiments of sincerity and good will 
toward this Government and toward myself which animate the president of the 
Dominican Republic. 

Permit me to assure you, Mr. Minister, that you may rely on my efforts to aid you 
in the performance of the duties of your mission and in the promotion of the common 
interests of the two countries, with the most cordial good will. 

I thank you for the good wishes which you offer on behalf of your Government, as 
well as of yourself, for the prosperity of the people of the United States and for my 
personal happiness, and I trust that you will convey in return my most sincere good 
wishes to the President of the Dominican Republic for the prosperity of the Dominican 
people, his own welfare, and the success of his administration of the Government of 
the Republic. 

In expressing these sentiments, I am sure that I speak also for the people of the 
United States. May I not further wish you, Mr. Minister, a most agreeable term of 
official residence in this city. 
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N addition to the general topics described in the Preliminary Pro- 
gram, issue of April 15th, the executive committee of the Sec- 
ond Pan American Scientific Congress, which is to meet in 
Washington December 27, 1915, to January 8, 1916, has author- 

ized the following important special topics which will be discussed 
in a series of Pan American conferences, a conference on each topic: 


SECTION I. 


The desirability of uniform laws throughout the Pan American countries for the 
protection of antiquities, the systematic promotion of anthropological research, and the 
collection and scientific treatment of museum materials. 
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Section II. 


Present condition, needs, and prospects of meteorological and seismological work in 
each of the participating countries of the Scientific Congress. The report from each 
country should contain a list of all meteorological and seismological stations and other 
local information pertinent to this report in that country. 


Section III. 


Conservation of the natural resources of a nation through Government ownership 
and control. 

A National Forest Policy. The Relation of forestry to the future development of 
Central and South America. 

Governmental participation in irrigation development. (It is understood that the 
word ‘‘Governmental”’ includes the state, country, province or other political sub- 
divisions and that the word ‘‘participation”’ might well include the construction, 
management, and settlement of irrigation enterprises. ) 

Are uniform regulations feasible among the different American countries for the 
prevention of the introduction and dissemination of diseases of animals? The pre- 
vention and eradication of destructive diseases of animals. 

Pan American Cooperation in Plant Quarantine. 

The Effect of the Panama Canal upon the Distribution of Farm Products. 


Section LV. 


To what extent should elementary education be supported by local taxation, and to 
what extent by State taxation? What should be the determining factors in the 
distribution of support? 

What should be the primary and what the secondary purpose of high-school educa- 
tion? To what extent should courses of study in the high school be determined by 
the requirements for admission to college, and to what extent by the demands of 
industrial and civic life? 

Should universities and colleges supported by public funds be controlled by inde- 
pendent and autonomous powers, or should they be controlled directly by central 
State authority? 

To what extent is coeducation desirable in elementary schools, high schools, col- 
leges, and universities? 

To what extent isan exchange of students and professors between American Repub- 
lics desirable? What is the most effective basis fora system of exchange? What plans 
should be adopted in order to secure mutual recognition of technical and professional 
degrees by American Republics? 

To what extent may college courses in engineering be profitably supplemented by 
practical work in the shop? To what extent may laboratory work in engineering be 
replaced through cooperation with industrial plants? 

What preparation should be required for admission to medical schools? What 
should be the minimum requirements for graduation? What portion of the faculty 
of a medical school should be required to give all their time to teaching and investiga- 
tion? What instruction may best be given by physicians engaged in medical practice? 

What preparation should be required for admission to State and national colleges of 
agriculture? To what extent should the courses of study in the agricultural college 
be theoretical and general, and to what extent practical and specific? To what extent 
should the curriculum of any such college be determined by local conditions? 

What should be the place of industrial education in the school system of the 
American republics? Should it be supported by public taxation? Should it be 
considered asa function of the public school system? Should it be given in a separate 
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system under separate control? How and to what extent may industrial schools 
cooperate with employers of labor? 

How can a nation prepare in the most effective manner its young men for a busi- 
ness career that is to be pursued at home or in a foreign country? 

(a) In schools that are a part of the public-school system; 
(6) In schools of private endowment; 
(c) In special business schools of private ownership. 

Outline a course of study that will best prepare young men to engage in such a 
business career. Each suggested outline should consider not only the character of 
the educational system of the country for which the course of study is intended, but 
the desirability and practicability of a uniform course of business education for all 
Pan American countries. 

Section V. 


Desirability and practicability of establishing a uniform railroad gauge in Pan 
America, and especially in Central and South America. 


Section VI. 
Are there specific American problems of international law? 
Section VII. 


(A) Mining.—The mining laws of each country and the changes that may be made 
to aid the development of mineral resources. History of the mining industry in each 
country, with special reference to the beginnings of that industry. 

(B) Metallurgy—Development of the Patio process. Present methods of concen- 
trating ores and the development of concentration methods. 

(C) Mining and metallurgy.—Development of hydroelectric power for mining and 
metallurgy, the amount probably available, and specific benefits from its utilization. 

(D) Mining, metallurgy, and economic geology.—A bibliography on economic geol- 
ogy, mining, and metallurgy, each country to cooperate by assembling references to 
its own mineral resources and their development. 


Section VIII. 


Progress of vital statistics in Pan American countries. 
Etiology and prevention of tuberculosis from a sociological standpoint. 


SEcTION IX. 


The relation of central to local control in the regulation of public utilities. 

Is it desirable and possible to establish uniform rates, methods, and classifications 
in port charges, customs regulations, and classifications between the North, Central, 
and South American Republics? 

The relation of public finance to private credit in Latin America. 

The problems of international exchange (monetary) and the means best adapted 
to establish direct exchange (monetary) between the countries of the American 
Continent. 

Principles that should govern the relations between Federal, State, and local 
revenues. 
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Henry Clay and Pan Americanism, in the September, 1915, number 
of the Columbia University Quarterly, is the address delivered by 
Prof. John Bassett Moore before the Kentucky State Bar Association 
at Frankfort, Ky., July 8, 1915, in which he gives an account of 
Clay’s activities in behalf of the Spanish American colonies in their 
struggle for independence, and shows that in his broad humanita- 
rianism as well as in his constructive statesmanship he was the first 
great Pan American in the United States. In the light of recent de- 
velopments in the international relations between the republics of 
the Americas, his prevision seems remarkable, especially when the 
political and economic conditions which prevailed throughout Cen- 
tral and South America during the early years of the nineteenth 
century are taken into consideration. His persistent efforts to make 
the political leaders of his time realize the solidarity and interde- 
pendence of the nations of the Western Hemisphere are brought out 
by Prof. Moore, in his interesting study, parts of which are herewith 
reproduced. 


Just a hundred years have elapsed since Simon Bolivar, living in exile at Kingston, in 
Jamaica, wrote his celebrated prophetic letter. Defeated and driven from his native 
Venezuela, condemned to struggle with extreme poverty in a foreign land, he could 
hardly have been censured if he had sounded a note of despair. There was indeed 
little in the appearances of the time to justify the supposition that the Spanisk colonies 
would become independent. The original revolt did not, as is sometimes hastily 
assumed, aim at separation. On the contrary, leveled against the alien government 
set up in Spain by Napoleon Bonaparte, it was ostensibly a loyalist movement designed 
to support the authority of the son and legitimate successor of the monarch whom 
Napoleon had forced to abdicate. Owing to various causes, among which was the 
obduracy of the regency at Cadiz, it was gradually transformed into a movement for 
independence; but, even as late as 1815, this object had not been generally avowed. 
At that date not a single colony had formally declared its independence of Spain 
herself; and there were perhaps comparatively few who grasped the fact that the 
former relations with the mother country could not be restored. It was only to the 
man of faith and of vision that the future was unrolled. Such a man was Simon 
Bolivar, the “‘Liberator.’’ In the letter appropriately called “prophetic” he did not 
hesitate to declare ‘‘The destiny of America is irrevocably fixed; the tie which united 
it to Spain iscut. * * * Because successes have been partial and fluctuating, we 
ought not to lose confidence in fortune. In some parts the supporters of independence 
triumph, while the tyrants obtain advantages in other places. And what is the result? - 
Is not the New World vigorous, aroused, and armed for itsdefense? We glance about 
us and see everywhere a light in the immense extent of this hemisphere.” 

While Bolivar chained his car to the star of independence, yet, being conscious of 
the uncertainties that overhung the future of the Spanish provinces in America, he 
did not seek to foretell the political principles which should prevail in them, or to 
speculate concerning the nature of the government or the governments which they 
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Courtesy of Columbia University. Quarterly. 


HENRY CLAY, OF KENTUCKY, THE FIRST GREAT PAN AMERICAN, 


The aboveis a reproduction of a photograph of a rare print which admirably depicts the character- 

istic vivacity of the face of Henry Clay. Thescroll held by Clay bears the following inscription: 
“In Congress, United States of North America, February 10th, 1821, Mr. Clay submitted the 
following resolution, which was adopted: ‘Resolved, That the House of Representatives par- 
ticipate with the people of the United States in the deep interest which they feel for the 
success of the Spanish provinces of South America which are struggling to establish their 
liberty and independence; and that they will give their constitutional support to the Presi- 
dent of the United States whenever he may deem it expedient to recognize the sovereignty 
and independence of any of the said provinces.’’’? The legend beneath the original print is a 


Spanish translation of the scroll and adds the vote by which the resolution was passed, 87 for 
and 68 against. 
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would adopt. * * * He did not, however, regard the union of the provinces 
under one government as practicable. Owing to their diversities of climate and of 
situation, the immense distances which separated them, and their characteristics and 
frequently conflicting interests, he conceived such a union to be impossible. Never- 
theless, in his imagination he sought to foreshadow some measure by which harmony 
and concert between the various parts might be brought about. He dreamed that 
at some future day the Isthmus of Panama might be for the nascent nations of the 
West what the Corinthian Isthmus was for the Greeks. ‘‘Would to God,’’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘that some day we might enjoy the happiness of having there an august 
congress of representatives of the republics, kingdoms, and empires of America to 
deal with the high interesis of peace and war, not only between the American nations 
but between them and the rest of the globe.” 

At the time when these words were written there was only one country in America 
whose independence was proclaimed, acknowledged, and established. This country 
was the United States. It stood then as the great beacon light to all peoples strug- 
gling for liberty and self-government. What was to be the attitude of the United 
States toward the struggling peoples to the south? Did the United States hold within 
its limits a man of broad and generous sympathies, a man of faith and of vision, who 
could look into the future and with hope and confidence predict for the provinces of 
Spain a destiny such as that which their own prophetic son had ventured to forecast? 

There was just one man possessing in requisite combination these qualities and 
characteristics, and this was the bold, genercus, high-souled idol of the adventurous 
West, vibrant with human sympathies and aspirations—Henry Clay of Kentucky. 

On July 9, 1816, a congress at Tucuman declared the United Provinces of the Rio 
de la Plata, of which Buenos Aires was the head, to be a free and independent nation. 
In February of the following year the Chilean revolutionists gained at Chacabuco a 
decisive victory which presaged a similar declaration. On December 6, 1817, Clay 
announced in the House of Representatives that he intended to move the recognition 
of Buenos Aires and probably of Chile. The national administration dispatched 
commissioners to inquire into conditions in South America; but on March 24, 1818, 
when an appropriation to compensate the commissicners was taken up, Clay sought 
to obtain an outfit and a salary for a minister ‘‘to the independent provinces” of the 
River Plate. This proposal he fcllowed up on that and the succeeding day by a four- 
hours’ speech in advocacy of the cause of the revolutionists. 

This speech was in some respects the most remarkable of his entire career. At the 
outset he expressed regret at being obliged to differ with many of his friends; but he 
consoled himself with the reflection that, if he erred, he erred ‘‘on the side of the 
liberty and the happiness of a large portion of the human family.’’ He would not, 
he pretested, give just cause of war to any power—not even to Spain herself. He 
believed thai the policy of the United States should be one of strict and impartial 
neutrality; but this was not, he maintained, incompatible with recognition. The 
United States having consistently acted upon the de facto principle, he contended 
that the United Provinces of the Ric de la Plata was an established government, 
deserving to rank among the nations. There being then in his view no valid ground 
of objection to its recognition, he avowed the conviction that there was no question 
in the foreign policy of the United States that had ever risen or ever could occur, 
“in the decision of which we had so much at stake.’’ Depicting this country as the 
“natural head of the American family,’”’ he declared that the question ‘‘concerned 
our politics, our commerce, our navigaticn.”’ 

As to the nature of the governments which the independent countries of Spanish 
America might maintain, Clay showed himself to be anything but a narrow, destruc- 
tive propagandist. While regarding the inquiry as one ‘“‘highly important in itself,”’ 
he frankly admitted it to be “‘a question * * * for themselves.’’ Anxious as 
he was that their governments should he ‘‘free,’’ we had, he said, ‘‘no righv to pre- 
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scribe for them.’’ They were, and ought to be, the sole judges fcr themselves. He 
was strongly inclined to believe that they would in most, if not all, parts of their 
country establish free governments. We were their great example. Of us they 
constantly spoke as brothers, having a similar origin. * * * No matter, therefore, 
what forms they might adopt, he believed that their governments “‘would be animated 
by an American feeling and guided by an American policy. They would obey the 
laws of the system of the New World, of which they would compose a part, in contra- 
distinction to that of Europe.”? * * * 

In his broad sweep of the horizon, Clay did not lose sight of the possibilities of 
commercial development, whose importance was relatively enhanced by the restric- 
tions then existing on the trade of the United States with the British colonies. It 
had been suggested that the United States might find, in an independent Spanish 
America, a great agricultural rival. This view he denounced as ‘‘narrow, selfish, and 
eroveling, as well as untrue.’’ On the other hand he held out the prospect, the real- 
ization of which the fatuity of later years has done all that was possible to defeat, 
that, when Great Britain should be at war, the United States would ‘‘engross almost. 
the whole transportation of the Spanish American commerce.’’ Nay, more; survey- 
ing the future with yet greater comprehensiveness and unhesitatingly assuming that, 
in respect of ‘‘European wars,’’ the several parts of independent America would 
‘‘stand neutral,’’ he deemed it to be of the utmost importance to them to adopt and 
observe ‘‘a liberal system of neutrality,’’ which ‘‘all America” would be “‘interested 
in maintaining and enforcing.”’ 

On all these grounds Henry Clay pronounced the independence of Spanish America 
to be ‘‘an interest of primary consideration.’’ His motion, however, to provide for a 
diplomatic mission to the River Plate was lost by a vote of 115 noes to 45 ayes. For 
nearly two years the agitation in Congress concerning South America rested. In 
the interval the effort of the United States to obtain from Spain the peaceful cession 
of the Floridas was in progress. But, before the attainment of this object was fully 
assured, our great protagonist of South American independence returned to his charge, 
and on May 10, 1820, submitted in the House a resolution declaring it to be expedient. 
to provide by law for the sending of ministers to any of the Governments of South 
America that had established and were maintaining their independence of Spain. In 
the eloquent speech with which he supported this proposal, he did not hesitate to 
examine the subject in all its phases. Even the question of slavery, which had per- 
sistently disturbed the debates of the session, he did not forbear to discuss. Advert- 
ing to an intimation that the people of South America were ‘‘unfit for freedom,” he 
affirmed that they were in some particulars “‘in advance of us.’ In one particular 
they were indeed ‘‘ereatly in advance of us”; this was that “‘Granada, Venezuela, 
and Buenos Aires had all emancipated their slaves.’’ He ‘“‘rejoiced that circum- 
stances were such as to permit them to do it.’’ Nor had they, he said, neglected 
education. They had ‘‘fostered schools.’? Newspapers were numerous. He had, 
he affirmed, never seen ‘‘a question discussed with more ability than in a news- 
paper of Buenos Aires, whether a federative or consolidated form of government 
Wwasibest= {e259 saa, 

Clay’s resolution was carried by a vote of 80 to 75; but, although this showed great. 
progress, the contest was not yet won. The resolution only expressed an opinion in 
favor of diplomatic representation, but did not actually provide for it. A year later, 
on February 9, 1821, a motion for a suitable appropriation was lost by only 7 votes. 
On the following day, however, Clay renewed his agitation, by presenting a resolu- 
tion that afforded the House an opportunity, first, to declare its interest in the suc- 
cess of the South American provinces in their struggles for liberty, and, secondly, to 
pledge its ‘‘constitutional support to the President” whenever he should ‘‘deem it 
expedient to recognize the sovereignty and independence” of any of them. A mo- 
tion to lay on the table was lost. The author of the resolution at length felt the 
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HENRY CLAY ADDRESSING THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


‘What was to be the attitude of the United States toward the struggling peoples to the south? 
Did the United States hold within its limits a man of broad and generous sympathies, a man 
of faith and of vision, who could look into the future and with hope and confidence predict 
for the provinces of Spain a destiny such as that which their own prophetic son had ventured 
to forecast? There was just one man possessing in requisite combination these qualities and 
characteristics, and this was the bold, generous, high-souled idol of the adventurous West, 
vibrant with human sympathies and aspirations—Henry Clay, of Kentucky.” (Prof. John 
Bassett Moore, addressing the Kentucky State Bar Association, July 8, 1915.) 
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flush of success. With an independence as characteristic as it is refreshing, he dis- 
dainfully repulsed a cautious suggestion of doubt as to approval at home with the 
declaration that, if his constituents did not share his sentiments, so help him God, 
he would not represent them. Both clauses of his resolution were carried—the first, 
expressing interest in the cause, by a vote of 134 to 12; the second, pledging constitu- 
tional support to the President, by a vote of 87 to 68. A year later, the President 
having communicated to Congress his opinion that recognition should no longer be 
withheld, an appropriation was duly made. The triumph of the cause was complete. 

Almost two years later came the famous pronouncements in President Monroe’s 
message of December 2, 1823, constituting what has since been known as the Monroe 
Doctrine, the meaning of which is not inaccurately interpreted in the popular phrase 
‘‘America for the Americans.’’ When these declarations were made, the danger of 
interference by the allied powers of Europe in the affairs of Spanish America had in 
reality passed away. 


A Trip Through Bolivia is the title of an article in the September 11 
issue of the Engineering and Mining Journal (New York), written 
by Stanley C. Bullock, general manager of the Poderosa Mining Co. 
(Ltd.), Collahuasi, Antofagasta, Chile. The major portion of the 
article deals with the technical details of various mines visited, but 
other parts of the narrative throw informative side lights on the towns 
and sections of country where the author made brief stops. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs embody some of the nontechnical portions of Mr. 
Bullock’s story. 


At the time of writing—March, 1915—only one express was being run weellya reach- 
ing Ollague on Sunday, but as the intention was to go first to Potosi it was necessary 
to take a slow train in order to make the connection at Rio Mulato, from which place 
the train leaves only once a week—on Saturday. Ollague therefore was left on Thurs- 
day at 3 p. m. (La Paz time), and Uyuni, at [which place the train stopped, was 
reached the same night at 8.30 o’clock. The hotel here, the Uyuni, is good for the size 
of the place, and the charges reasonable—bed, dinner, breakfast, and attendance cost- 
ing 5 bolivianos (1 boliviana equals $0.30). 

From Ollague to Uyuni the country is comparatively a level plain 12,000 feet high, 
with little or no vegetation and very saline in character; mirages of water are seen con- 
tinually along the route. There are a few mines on a branch line from Uyuni to 
Huanchaca, but these were not visited, since work was said to have been much 
curtailed and my time was limited. 

The next stage of the journey started at 8 a. m. on Friday, and Rio Mulato, where 
it was necessary to stop until the next morning, was reached at 11.30a.m. The coun- 
try between Uyuni and Rio Mulato is a little more fertile than the previous section; 
llamas and donkeys were grazing along the line, and in places the ground had been 
tilled and barley grown. 

The train for Potosi left at 8.30 a.m. The fare was 14 bolivianos, the same as from 
Ollague to Rio Mulato. * * * From Rio Mulato the line starts to ascend, reaching 
an altitude of 16,000 feet, and then descends to Potosi, which isabout 14,000 feet above 
sea level. The country passed through is attractive, well watered, and cultivated on 
the mountain sides, Hundreds of llamas and donkeys can be seen grazing, while 
occasionally a bunch of vicufias is visible fairly close to the railway line. 

The only point of mining interest is the concentration plant of the Porco Tin Mines 
(Ltd.), in course of erection at Agua Castilla, which is about seven hours from Rio 
Mulato. The mill is right at the railway, while the mine is connected to it by an 
aerial tramway. As the train, however, only stopped a few minutes there was no 
opportunity of looking over the mill, which is said to be one of the most up to date in 
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Bolivia, the plant including stamps, sand, and slime tables, and Hardinge mill for 
regrinding. 

On. arriving at Potosi a coach conveyed the passengers up to the main part of the 
town, which is about 14 miles from the station. The Hotel Splendide had previously 
been recommended as the best in the town, and here the food and attendance were 
good and the charges reasonable—5 bolivianos per day. 

The next day (Sunday) was spent in looking over the town, which is most interest- 
ing, being one of the oldest in Bolivia.. There are three principal mining companies 
in operation here, controlled respectively by English, French, and Bolivian capital. 

The English company is situated highest up the valley, but at the time was only 
working in a restricted manner. The plant is badly arranged for economical working 
and a new one is under consideration. The ore is partly sulphide containing about 
10 per cent tin, and is also rich in silver. It is first broken to about 1 inch and then 
crushed to 1 millimeter in a ball mill from which it passes to a classifier feeding a jig, 
four tables. and a Deister slimer. The concentrates average about 20 per cent stannum 
[tin], the seconds 10 per cent stannum, and are retreated. The tailings average 2.5 
per cent and go to storage dumps for future retreatment. * * * 

The French company is operating lower down the valley and is close to the railway 
station. The ore is brought to the plant by an aerial tramway 3 kilometers in length 
and contains about 15 per cent stannum. * * * The plant is run partly by water- 
power and partly by a gas engine driving a generator. The workmen here in a great 
many cases work for 24 hours on end, for which they are paid 5 bolivianos, against 8 
to 9 bolivianos before the war. Living here is cheap, as meat, fruit, and vegetables 
are obtained from the neighboring villages. Some of the prices ruling in March were 
meat, 30 centavos per pound; eggs, 50 centavos per dozen; oranges and bananas, 10 
for 20 to 30 centavos; grapes, peaches, and figs, 20 centavos per pound. Onions, 
beets, cabbages, lettuce, etc., were correspondingly cheap. 

Potosi was left on Tuesday morning at 7.30 and Rio Mulato was reached about 
5 p. m., the train being half an hour late. A dining car is attached to this train, the 
charge being 3 bolivianos for lunch and 50 centavos for tea, both of which meals are 
excellent. Tickets can be obtained direct from Potosi to Oruro, the fare being 24 to 
40 bolivianos; the journey is broken at Rio Mulato for the night. 

At Challapata the Llallagua company ships most of its products, and this is, there- 
fore, an important town. The company is controlled by Chileans and owns one of the 
largest and most profitable mines in Bolivia. Some of the ore is rich enough to be 
shipped straight from the mine. The company has a concentration plant for the 
poorer grades, but this was not visited. 

The next station of importance is Machacamarca, from which Sefior Patino has 
built a branch line of 1-meter gage that runs up to his mines, which adjoin those of the 
Llallagua company. These mines are the most productive in Bolivia. At Macha- 
camarca there is a branch line to the Oruro company’s mill, which was seen at a 
Naberyd ates me 

Oruro is a gay city and the chief commercial center of Bolivia. The band plays 
every Thursday and Sunday, when the plaza is an interesting spectacle, everyone 
promenading, exchanging greetings, and inspecting costumes. There is a native 
market where meat, fruit, and vegetables can be obtained cheaply, though they are 
a little dearer than at Potosi. 

Oruro was left at 8.30 a. m. and La Paz reached about 5 p. m., a change of trains 
being necessary at Viacha, where another company runs to La Paz. Just belore 
reaching La Paz the steam locomotive is taken off and an electric one takes the train 
down the 1,000-foot hillinto the city. The journey from Oruro to La Paz is interesting, 
and a good dining car is attached to the train. The railway runs on a plateau between 
ranges of hills, and the whole plateau is more or less cultivated, while herds of llamas 
and donkeys are continually seen and occasionally a small troop of vicufias is visible. 
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La Paz is the center of government, and is probably one of the prettiest places to 
visit in Bolivia, but is of little interest from a mining point of view. The nearest 
mines of any consequence are those of the Corocoro United Copper Mines, the ore being 
chiefly native copper finely disseminated in a sandstone gangue. They are about 
100 kilometers trom La Paz, but I did not have time to visit them. Electric trams 
are running in La Paz and a long trip can be made down the valley to a place called 
San Jorge. La Paz was left at 1.40 p. m. for the down trip to Oruro, which was reached 
at 9 o’clock the same night. * * * 

The total trip lasted for practically three weeks, at a cost of approximately $100 
per head, including all expenses. Bolivia is undoubtedly a country well worthy 
of future development from a mining standpoint, and with the decreased cost and 
wages now obtaining, together with up-to-date power plants, mining, and milling 
machinery, there should be a profitable return on carefully expended capital, provided 
the prospects of any mining enterprise embarked upon are thoroughly gone into by 
a reliable mining engineer, well acquainted with the country and the people. 


The Washington Navel Orange, by A. D. Shamel, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in the October number of The 
Journal of Heredity, is an instructive account of the origin of what is 
perhaps the most popular citrus fruit known in the United States— 
the navel orange. In addition to tracing the original source of this 
variety, Mt. Shamel gives the details of its mtroduction into this 
country and an outline of the tremendous growth of the orange 
industry in California as a result of the propagation of the speciss. 
The following reproduction of the first portion of the article contains 
the facts of greatast interest to the general reader, the remainder of 
the story being taken up with details of a more or less technical 
character relative to the successful propagation of the fruit in Cali- 
fornia. 


The historical data presented in this paper relating to the origin and development 
of the Washington navel orange in Brazil were collected by an expedition sent to that 
country by the United States Department of Agriculture in the fall of 1913, consisting 
of P. H. Dorsett, Wilson Popenoe, and the writer. The facts mentioned in the dis- 
cussion of the introduction and development of the navel orange in the United States 
have been secured from papers and reports in the possession of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and from first-hand interviews with some of the men and 
women in southern California who took part in the work. 

The Washington navel orange originated at Bahia, Brazil, as a bud sport from the 
Portuguese variety of orange, Laranja selecta, or the ‘‘select orange.’’ This variety 
was undoubtedly introduced by the Portuguese into Brazil very soon after the coloni- 
zation of that country. According to V. A. Argollo-Ferrao, the navel orange appeared. 
as a bud sport of the Laranja selecta variety and was discovered and first propagated 
by a Portuguese gardener at Bahia in 1822. This account of the origin of the Bahia 
navel orange was confirmed by all other available information. The fathers or grand- 
fathers of some of the orange growers at Bahia were personally acquainted with the 
circumstances connected with the origin and propagation of this variety and this 
knowledge was handed down to their sons and grandsons. 

From the first the seedless fruits of the navel-orange trees were highly prized by 
the Bahians. The superior qualities of these fruits attracted general attention. The 
growers of the parent Laranja selecta variety, recognizing the importance of the seed- 
Jess navel fruits, planted that variety exclusively as soon as trees were available for 
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Courtesy of The Journal of Heredity. 


A CALIFORNIA NAVEL ORANGE TREE, 


From the two original navel orange trees planted by Mrs. Tibbetts in 1873, which are still living and producing fruit 
at Riverside, California, the industry has grown in that State until at present there are about 100,000 acres of this 
variety cultivated. The picture above shows a typical specimen of the Washington navel orange as it grows in 
catgut. The crop amounts to about 25,000 carloads of the fruit each year, containing about 10,000,000 boxes 
of oranges. 





Courtesy of The Journal of Heredity. 
A NAVEL ORANGE TREE AT HOME. 


The above picture shows a typical specimen of the navel orange tree growing in the grove of Col. Frederico da Costa, 
Matatu, Bahia, Brazil. According to Mr. A. D. Shamel, the expedition of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture sent to Brazil in 1913 found growing at Bahia about 50,000 bearing navel orange trees and about an equal 
number of trees which had not as yet reached the bearing age. 
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this purpose. At the present time the Bahian navel orarge has practically sup- 
planted all other varieties of oranges grown in Bahia, with the exception of a sour or 
bitter variety, called Laranja de terra (Citrus vulgaris Risso), which is grown for the 
production of seeds used for raising stocks. At Rio de Janeiro commercial orchards 
of the Laranja selecta are still cultivated by some of the farmers in agricultural dis- 
tricts near the capital. In the first orchard of this variety visited by the writer a 
tree was found having a limb sport bearing typical navel orange fruits, while the 
remainder of the tree bore the regular seeded Laranja selecta orange. Other similar 
cases were observed as related by the Bahian orange growers and others. The navel 
orange variety in Brazil is called Laranja selecta de umbigo, or the ‘‘select orange with 
the navel.’’ This name in itself tends to confirm the established history of the origin 
of this variety. 

The Brazilian expedition found that the principal navel orange district in Brazil 
is that of Bahia. A few trees of this variety were found growing in the orange groves 
near Rio de Janeiro. We were informed on good authority that limited plantings 
have been made in some interior districts of Brazil, but in no case has the develop- 
ment of the industry reached such extent or importance as in the Bahian district. 
We found growing at Bahia about 50,000 bearing navel-orange trees and about an 
equal number of trees which had not as yet reached the bearing age. Inasmuch as 
the trees are usually planted at the rate of about 100 per acre, there were about 1,000 
acres of bearirg and nonbearing navel-orange trees in the Bahian district. 

The development of this industry has been encouraged by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, and particularly by the city of Bahia. We were told that within this munici- 
pality there are about 35,000 acres of land suitable for planting oranges. The city 
has established an experimental farm for the purpose of investigating methods of 
propagation, culture, and nandling oranges for the benefit of citrus growers. Liberal 
inducements are given to prospective planters in the way of long time, low rentals, 
and facilities for transporting and selling the crops. A strong effort is being made by 
the municipality of Bahia to encourage an export trade, particularly to the larger 
cities of South America, so that the existing demand for this fruit can be supplied. 

Under present conditions the culture of the navel orange at Bahia is a profitable 
undertaking for the growers, the fruits retailing in the city of Bahia for an average of 
about 3 cents each. The expense of clearing the land, planting the orchards, and 
bringing them into bearing is frequently made up by the profits from the culture of 
mandioca between the rows of orange trees. The bearing orchards are cultivated 
by scraping off the weeds from one to three times a year with a heavy hoe or ‘‘en- 
chada.’’ About the only fertlizer used is barnyard manure. All of the growers of 
the larger orchards maintain dairies in connection with their farms, mainly for the 
purpose of securing manure for use in their orange groves. This manure is carefully 
conserved and is usually applied by burying it in heaps between the trees; on hill- 
sides it is buried some distance above the trees, usually under the drip of the branches. 
It was the unanimous testimony of the Bahian orange growers that mottle leaf and 
chlorosis of citrus trees could be cured by the liberal use of manure. Insect enemies 
and fungus diseases are not controlled artificially except in the case of ants. The ant 
colonies in the orchards are destroyed by digging them out or more recently by fumi- 
gation. 

The oranges are usually picked by men climbing the trees, breaking off the spurs 
to which the fruits are attached, and dropping them to the ground. They are then 
collected into heaps, assorted into two grades, one consisting of the large, and the other 
of the small fruits. The fruits are then loaded into boxes or packs and carried on 
horse or mule back to the markets; or in some cases the buyers come to the orchards 
from the city and carry the baskets of the fruits on their heads to the city. The 
steamships that call at Bahia take a considerable portion of the crop for use on their 
tables. A small quantity of navel oranges is now exported to Rio de Janeiro, Buenos 





Courtesy of The Journal of Heredity. 
THE NAVEL ORANGE OF CALIFORNIA. 


The skin of the California product is thicker than that of the Bahia fruit, the navel is much 
more highly developed, and the fruit has also a much higher and warmer color, externally, 
than does the orange of Bahia. Some of the changes that have taken place in it, during 
the 40 years since it was introduced, may be ascribed to differences in climate and soil; 


others are imputed to further bud mutations. 
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Courtesy of The Journal! of Heredity. 


THE NAVEL ORANGE OF BAHIA, BRAZIL. 


The above picture of sections of the Bahian navel orange shows the fruit as it still grows at the place of its origin. 
Note that the skin is very thin and the navel, shown in the quarter section, is only rudimentary. The fruit is 
of very fine quality, although experts differ on the question as to whether the Bahian or the California variety is 
the superior. 
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Aires, and other South American cities, but not enough, we were informed, to supply 
the demand in those cities for this variety. * * * 

The Bahian navel orange was introduced into the United States through the efforts 
of the late William Saunders, horticulturist and landscape gardner for that division 
of the Patent Office corresponding to the present United States Department of Agri- 
culture. In his reports on this project, he mentions the fact that he learned from a 
woman correspondent of the existence of a seedless variety of orange at Bahia, about 
1868. Through correspondence with the American consul at Bahia Mr. Saunders 
secured a shipment of the seedless orange trees, but during the long voyage from 
Bahia to New York the trees died. Mr. Saunders again wrote the American consul and 
asked for another shipment of these trees, giving minute directions for the packing of 
them and their care in transit. Preparatory to the arrival of this second shipment, Mr. 
Saunders secured some seed trom oranges in the Washington market and grew seed- 
lings in the Government greenhouses. When the second shipment of trees arrived, 
they were in poor condition, but some buds were found to be alive; these were trans- 
ferred to the seedlings in the greenhouse and a number of orange trees were successfully 
grown in this manner. 

A former neighbor of Mr. Saunders in Washington, residing in Riverside, Cal., 
Mrs. L. C. Tibbetts, learning of the success of this introduction, wrote to Mr. Saunders, 
asking for some of the trees. When the trees were ready for distribution in 1873, two 
were sent to Mrs. Tibbetts and most of the remainder to Florida, which was thought to 
possess more nearly ideal conditions for the growth of this variety. The two trees 
received by Mrs. Tibbetts were planted by her and were carefully tended until they 
came into fruiting. When the first fruits ripened on these trees Mrs. Tibbetts invited 
her neighbors to assist her in testing them. These neighbors and Mrs. Tibbetts de- 
cided that this orange was superior in many respects to any then grown in southern 
California and made every preparation to propagate this variety as rapidly as possible. 
Further experience confirmed the judgment of these pioneers, and as a result the 
navel orange soon achieved a wide reputation on account of its superior quality, seed- 
lessness, and other valuable characteristics. The trees sent to Florida proved to be 
somewhat unsatisfactory, particularly on account of low production in comparison 
with other varieties then grown there. While a small acreage of navel oranges is 
cultivated in Florida, this variety has never achieved any great commercial success or 
importance in that State. 

Mr. Saunders distributed the navel orange trees under the name of the Bahian 
navel orange, marking the origin of this variety in Bahia. The first important com- 
mercial orchards planted in California were grown near Riverside, and for a time the 
variety was known locally as the Riverside navel orange. Later the successful intro- 
duction of this variety into other districts in California led to a general discussion of 
an appropriate name for it, and at a public meeting called for this purpose the growers 
united upon the name of the Washington navel orange. The name was adopted in 
recognition of the face that the variety was introduced and the first trees in this country 
were propagated by the Agricultural Department at Washington, D. C. 

The general introduction and development of the navel orange industry in California 
has occurred within the last 40 years. From the two original trees planted by Mrs. 
Tibbetts in 1873, which are still living and producing fruits at Riverside, the industry 
has grown in California until at present there are about 100,000 acres of this variety 
cultivated in the State. The crop of navel oranges is about 25,000 carloads of fruit 
each year, containing about 10,000,000 boxes of oranges. From California trees of 
this variety have been sent to Japan, Australia, South Africa, and other foreign citrus 
districts. In the regions named the variety has become commercially important and 
its culture is being rapidly extended, so that it is becoming one of the leading citrus 
varieties of the world. The navel orange in California has been the foundation upon 
which the citrus industry as a whole has been developed. 
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Ancient America at the Panama-California Exposition is the sub- 
ject dealt with by Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, director of the School of 
American Archeology, in the November issue of Art and Archeology 
(published in Washington, D.C.). The article, which is divided mto 
seven chapters, is an interesting detailed description of what is 
perhaps the most attractive feature of the exposition, a feature 
which appeals to not only the tramed archeologist but to every 
student of the history of man, especially of man in the early stages 
of his development in the Americas. In this exhibit m the Cali- 
fornia Building, to quote from Dr. W. H. Holmes’s mtroduction to 
the article, ‘‘For the first time in the history of expositions the 
story of physical man is made a chief attraction, and native American 
culture is represented in a manner more illummating than ever 
before.”’ 

In the first chapter Dr. Hewett deals with the architectural features 
of the exposition in general and of the California Buildmg m par- 
ticular, a theme which has already been presented to our readers in 
articles and reviews heretofore published. The second chapter, 
dealing with Aboriginal American Art and Culture, is practically a 
reproduction of Dr. Hewett’s article in the February, 1915, number 
of the Theosophical Path, reviewed in the April number of the 
Butietin. In the third chapter he describes the mural decorations 
of the vestibule of the California Building, mcluding the historical 
frieze by Mrs. Sally James Farnham, a reproduction of the original 
which adorns the room of the governing board in the Pan American 
Union Building, with which readers of the BULLETIN are familiar, 
and four remarkable sculptures reproduced from those found in the 
Sanctuaries at Palenque. In the fourth chapter the most remarkable 
of the exhibits are described as follows: 

On passing through the door leading from the vestibule to the rotunda everyone 
should notice the splendid columns reproducing the portal of the temple which is 
situated on the top of the pyramid, commonly called El] Castillo, at Chichen Itza, 
Yucatan. These majestic columns are here reproduced for the first time under the 
direction of Dr. W. H. Holmes. The motive is the Plumed Serpent, known all the 
way from the United States to Central America, and doubtless having throughout 
the same significance. The Avanyu of the ancient cliff dwellers represented the 
major deity of these people, having to do with water, springs, streams, rain, and 
consequently with growing crops. The bird in Southwestern mythology was the 
emblem of the sky gods, as the reptile was of earth deities. In the Plumed Serpent 
we have a representative of both. In all probability the Quetzal-coatl (quetzal, bird; 
coatl, reptile) stood for a similar concept of deific power in Central America. 

In the center of the rotunda is a large relief map of Central America, made by the 
School of American Archeology, showing the distribution of the ancient Temple 
Cities. Fifty sites are shown on the map. Note especially the location of Quirigua, 
Copan, Palenque, Tikal, Uxmal, and Chichen Itza, from which cities the various 
works of art and architecture shown in this building are derived. Note that these 
cities are mostly in the lowlands, in a region that is now unbealthy fcr the white 
race, as well as for the Indian. In the absence of known causes for the depopulation 


‘ 








Courtesy of Art and Archeology. 


THE CALIFORNIA BUILDING AT THE PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION. 


lis building is the dominant architectural feature of the exposition, and to be fully appreciated must be studied from many 


points of view. In the above illustration it is seen from the northeast, giving the best view of the arrangement of the 
small domes. It is a splendid example of Spanish renaissance architecture, being in the style of the eighteenth century 
cathedrals of Mexico and Central America. It is this building that houses the remarkable exhibit which depicts the 
culture and civilization of the ancient Americans. 











Courtesy of Art and Archeology. 
FACADE OF THE CALIFORNIA BUILDING AT THE PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION. 


It has been said of this facade: ‘‘There is no finer Spanish renaissance fagade in existence.”’ Statues of noted characters 
connected with the history of San Diego have been placed in the niches. At the top, in the place of honor, stands 
Tray Junipero Serra, of the order of St. Trancis, father-presidente of the missions in both Alta and Baja, Cal., who 
arrived at San Diego in 1769. Immediately below, at the right as you face the building, is the statue of the Portu- 
guese navigator, Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, who discovered the Bay of San Diego in 1542. Above Cabrillo is the 
bust of his patron, the Emperor Charles V of Spain. At the left is the statue of Don Sebastion Viscaino, who sailed 
into San Diego Bay on the 10th of November, 1602. Above Viscaino is the bust of his patron, Philip III of Spain. 
Below Cabrillo is the bust of Don Gaspar de Portola, first Spanish governor of southern California. Below Viscaino 
is that of George Vancouver, the English navigator. In the lower niche at the right is the statue of Fray Antonio 
de la Ascension, Carmelite historian and prior of the little band accompanying Viscaino. At the left is the statue 
of the 7 ranciscan priest, Luis Jaume, who died at the hands of the Indians.—Dr. E. L. Hewett in Art and Arche- 


ology for November, 1915. 
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of Maya cities, one is disposed to attribute it to the development of diseases such as 
caused the deterioration of ancient civilizations of southern Europe. At the time 
of the Spanish conquest the native cultures of the salubrious highlands were flourish- 
ing, while those of the hot, fever-stricken lowlands languished or were extinct. 

Arranged around the rotunda are replicas of the great monoliths of Quirigua. These 
remarkable monuments surpass everything else of their kind on the American Con- 
tinent. They are of two classes, namely, sculptured shafts, or stelae, and huge zo- 
émorphic figures, which bear the same kind of hieroglyphic inscriptions and show the 
same sculptural features as the shafts. Both types appear to have had the same pur- 
pose, which doubtless was to serve as memorials of great men and women who occupied 
high positions as priests or rulers. Inscriptions were usually placed upon the narrow 
sides of the shafts, and the animal designs are likewise covered with hieroglyphics 
and decorative elements. In the wealth of sculpture at Quirigua there is a noticeable 
absence of war implements and scenes of combat. This would seem to indicate a 
peaceable race. One notes also the absence of scenes of sacrifice, cruelty, or blood- 
shed. In the delineation of the human figure proportion was ignored. Little atten- 
tion was paid to anatomical details. There is nothing in the dress, vesture, or 
insignia on which to base a determination of sex, but male figures are always bearded 
and female beardless. In the arrangement of the monuments about the Plaza at 
Quirigua it is of interest to note that the north end was given over to monuments of 
men, while those south of the center are women’s monuments. Nearly all are double- 
figured, and in no case do the figures duplicate. There can be little doubt that these 
ALCP OLELATtS Macao 

Beginning at the left side of the rotunda on entering, we may notice the monu- 
ments in order. The first, called by Maudslay the Great Turtle, is the crowning 
achievement of native American art. In the beauty of its design, the richness of its 
execution, and the breadth of its conception, it is not approached by any other Amer- 
ican example. The figure seated in the mouth of a mythic animal, which probably 
stands for some deific earth power, is that of a young woman bearing the manikin 
wand and ceremonial shield, and wearing the crown and elaborate headdress which 
characterize the costumes of all the sculptured figures at Quirigua. The entire 
surface of the block is carved. The principal inscription occupies the back part of 
the monument. The people who executed this probably reached the limit of their 
powers, for no later work of the people of Quirigua equals it, and a marked change in 
style appears in those of later date. 

The next monument is a shaft belonging to the group having low pedestals. On 
the front is a bearded figure, standing, with hands resting upon a breastplate or bun- 
dle, which extends from shoulder to shoulder. Unlike the figures on the other monu- 
ments, the personage here represented does not carry scepter and shield, but instead 
holds the ceremonial bundle above referred to. On the back of the shaft is a gro- 
tesque figure in low relief, which stands in a peculiar position with one knee flexed 
and, instead of being presented full-face, isin profile. The figure represents the Death 
God. On the narrow side of the monument are columns of hieroglyphic inscriptions. 

The next monument seen in making the round of the rotunda is an enormous shaft, 
the largest at Quirigua, in fact, the largest in the whole Maya world. It is placed in 
the center of the apse of the cathedral-like interior. It is between 26 and 27 feet 
high, and the original has an unknown projection below the surface. It is approxi- 
mately 5 feet broad and 34 feet thick. The original leans 13 feet from the perpen- 
dicular; consequently it is usually spoken of as the ‘‘ Leaning Shaft.’’ The writer 
has been able to prove that this monument never occupied a vertical position, in 
short, that the builders found themselves unable to raise it. The weight of the 
original is upward of 100,000 pounds. The material is red sandstone. The block was 
quarried some 5 or 6 miles from the temple area and hauled by means of ropes pulled 
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by hundreds of individuals down the inclined way which leads from the quarry to the 
water. There it was probably loaded upon boats, floated down the Montagua to a 
point opposite the city, then brought in by means of the canals to the sacred precinct, 
where it was erected. The human figures, both male, sculptured upon the two broad 
faces, are the most imposing to be seen in Quirigua. They are of heroic size, and have 
the appearance of great strength. Each figure bears a manikin 
wand in the right hand and the tasseled shield in) the left. The 
two narrow sides are covered from top to bottom with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. * * * 

The next monument, called The Queen, is 114 feet high. Upon 
its opposite faces are sculptured female figures in high relief. The 
faces are full and beautifully rounded. The figures are very short. 
The one facing the rotunda bears the manikin wand and tasseled 
shield. Itwas the last monument set up at Quirigua, and while lack- 
ing in the cruder strength of the older and larger shafts and in the 
rich beauty of the Great Turtle it displays a fineness of workmanship 
not to be seen in the earlier groups. 

The last monument in the rotunda is one belonging to the zoomor- 
phic group. It is carved to represent a huge dragonlike monster. 
From the mouth issues 2 human head with bearded face, the head 
crowned in the same manner as those of the sculptured shafts. The 
hands rest upon the chest. On the arms and legs of the monster, 
which extend back along the sides and around the rear of the figure, 
are inscriptions in the intricate and elaborate style known as the full- 
figure hieroglyphic. The monument is generally known as The 
Dragon. 


In the fifth chapter Dr. Hewett deals with the works 
of art upon the balconies surrounding the rotunda and 
the Vierra frescoes of six of the most important of the 
ancient cities of Central America, photographs of which 
are reproduced and illustrate the descriptive matter in 
the text. The sixth chapter is devoted to the descrip- 
tion of the sculptured frieze placed above the frescoes 
and which extends around the interior of the building 
on three sides. This frieze is the work of Mrs. Jean 
Beman Smith. It is a continuous band of sculpture in 
low relief and is 150 feet long. The beeadth of the frieze 
and the height of the relief correspond to those of the 
Parthenon frieze. The number of figures is about 150, 
with no repetition, and all of the ornament, dress, and 
architectural design are purely Maya. The accom- 
panying photographs show the themes depicted in this 
frieze. 

Other replicas and reconstructions are dealt with in the last chap- 
ter. The most remarkable specimen of Maya art that has been 
chosen to illustrate the esthetic achievements of these extraordinary 
people is a replica of a famous wood carving, an altar panel of zapote 
wood, sculptured in low relief, from the Temple of the Sun at Tikal, 
Guatemala, and described in detail by Dr. Hewett. The achieve- 





DATE OF THE CALIFORNIA BUILDING IN MAYA GLYPHS. 


Courtesy of Art and Archeology. 
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Counties of Art and ARORERSOEAT 
REPLICA OF AN ALTARPIECE FOUND AT TIKAL, GUATEMALA. 


Among many other reproductions of Maya art to be found in the California Building at the Panama-California Exposition is 
this remarkable specimen of Maya wood carving. It is a replica of the famous altar panel, carved from zapote wood 
in low relief, from the Temple of the Sun at Tikal, Guatemala. The design is exceptionally elaborate and in execution 
is not excelled by any similar work in America. 
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ments of the Mayas in architecture are represented in models of the 
famous temples and palaces so well known to students of American 
archaeology, which are fully described in the text of the article, 
which is embellished by cuts made from photographs of these models 
in miniature. 

According to Dr. Holmes, these exhibits as a whole, which have 
been the recipients of interested attention on the part of the public 
and of unstinted praise on the part of men of science, are destined to 
serve a great purpose as the nucleus of a permanent museum in San 
Diego. The Archaeological Institute of America, and especially the 
School of American Archaeology, through the enterprise of Dr. 
Hewett, deserve great credit for the splenaid result obtained at the 
Panama-California Exposition. 


El Gran Lago Salado (The Great Salt Lake) is the subject of a 
special article in the September number of the Spanish edition of the 
BuLuetTIN, of which the following is the English version: 

One of the most remarkable of the many natural wonders to be 
found in the United States of America is the large body of water 
known as the Great Salt Lake. It is situated in the northwestern 
part of the State of Utah, is about 75 miles long with a maximum 
width of 50 miles, and covers an area which will average about 1,750 
square miles. The term average is used advisedly, because the lake’s 
area is variable, as will be explained later. 

Perhaps the most striking feature about this unusual lake is the 
fact that it is an inland sea of salt water 4,218 feet above the sea 
level, having absolutely no connection with any other sea or ocean 
and without an outlet of any kind. Stranger still, it has been 
formed and is now maintained by rivers of fresh water emptying into 
it, and notwithstanding this fact its salinity is five and’a half times 
that of the oceans of the world. This phenomenon is clearly explained 
by Mr. G. K. Gilbert, of the United States Geological Survey, as fol- 
lows: 

Great Salt Lake has no outlet. Jordan River, which enters it from the south, is 
the outlet of Utah Lake. Bear River, coming from the north, carries the outflow from 
Bear Lake. The waters of Utah and Bear Lakes and of Jordan and Bear Rivers are 
fresh, and so is the water of Weber River, the third great tributary of Great Salt Lake, 
but the lake into which the three rivers flow is saline. It is saline because it has no 
outlet. The fresh waters of the rivers contain some saJine matter, but the quantity is 
too small to be discovered by taste. As stated by the chemist, in parts per million, 
the quantity seems minute, but when account is taken of the total volume of water 
brought by the streams to the lake in a year their burden of saline matter is found to 
be really great, amounting annually to more than 500,000 tons. Year by year and 
century by century the water which they pour into the lake is evaporated, but the 
dissolved solids can not escape in that way and therefore remain. They have accumu- 
lated until the lake water is approximately saturated, holding nearly as much mineral 
matter as it can retain in solution. The lake contains over 5,000,000,000 tons of com- 


mon salt and 900,000,000 tons of Glauber’s salt (sodium sulphate) as well as other min- 
eral matter. 
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VIEWS OF THE LUCIN CUT-OFF ACROSS GREAT SALT LAKE. 


Some years ago, to save the grades, curves, and greater distance of its line around the north end of Great 
Salt Lake, the Southern Pacific Railroad built a new line straight across the lake from Lucin to Ogden, 
Utah. Theline is now 103 miles long, 12 miles being built on a trestle and the rest being a solid path. 
Eat pods picture the train is seen passing over beds of natural salt; in the lower a portion of the 
trestle is shown. 
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To give a concrete illustration of the significance of this amount of 
salt it may be stated that the United States, the greatest salt-produc- 
ing country in the world, produces annually about 4,800,000 tons and 
imports “something over 1,300,000 tons. Deducting the amount 
exported, the annual consumption of common salt may be placed 
approximately at 6,000,000 tons. Should every other source be 
eliminated, there is enough salt held in solution in the waters of 
great Salt Lake to supply the United States, at the present rate of 
consumption, for nearly 1,000 years to come. 

The variation in the superficial area*of the lake is explained by 
Mr. Gilbert as follows: 


Another consequence of the lack of outlet is that the lake varies from time to time 
in size. Whenever the gain from inflow is greater than the loss from evaporation the 
level of the water surface rises; when the loss is greater it falls. Each year there is a 
rise, beginning in winter, when the cool air has little power to absorb moisture, and 
continuing through spring, when the rivers are swollen by the melting snows in the 
mountains. Each year there is a fall, beginning in the summer, when the hot air 
rapidly absorbs the water, and continuing in autumn, when the rivers are smallest. 
This annual oscillation amounts on the average to about 16 inches. 

In some years the rainfall and snowfall are greater than in others, and then the lake 
usually receives more water than it parts with, so that the surface is left higher than 
it was before. In a series of wet years the lake level progressively rises; in a series of 
dry years it progressively falls; and as the rainfall is irregular the fluctuations of the 
lake are conspicuous. Since definite knowledge of the lake began, in 1850, there have 
been five periods of increase and four of decrease. The summer levels of 1868 and 
1877 were more than 10 feet above the summer level of 1850,. and those of 1903 and 
1905 were 4 feet below that of 1850. The level of 1914 was 6 feet above that of 1905. 


The land bordering the lake has a gentle slope, and a small change 
in the height of the water makes a great change in the area covered. 
A rise of 10 feet enlarges the area about 24 per cent. Both man and 
nature have introduced factors that have produced changes in the 
normal level of the lake. The occupation of the surrounding region 
by white men has recently modified the face of the land in ways that 
have a recognized influence on the water level; and the ancient his- 
tory of the lake includes enormous modifications in response to 
changes of climate. In regard to modifications caused by man 
Mr. Gilbert writes: 

Of human influences the most telling has arisen from the development of agriculture 
with irrigation. In irrigation the water of rivers and creeks is diverted to cultivated 
fields, which first absorb it and then through evaporation feed it to the air; and the 
water thus consumed by utilization is lost to the lake. With the gradual enlargement 
of the irrigated area the normal level of the lake is inevitably being lowered, and engi- 
neers are already confident that the high-water mark of 1877 will never again be 
reached. On the other hand, there is no reason to expect the lake’s extinction, for 
there is a limit to the possibilities of irrigation. 

While the climatic element which has been the most important 
factor in the lake’s variations is that of precipitation, it is easy to 
understand that the balance between supply and loss of water may 





GATHERING THE PRODUCT FROM THE SALT BEDS, GREAT SALT LAKE. 


The harvest begins in late August or early September. Movable rails are laid into the ponds, and the crop 
is gathered into hand cars or wheelbarrows. The materialis then piled in symmetrically shaped heaps, 
and, as required, is conveyed to the refinery or to the railway for shipment as crude salt. 





SALT CRUSHERS IN A MODERN REFINERY. 


The refining process consists briefly in running the crude salt through a drying cylinder heated by steam. 
It is then subjected to fan action, whereby the fine powder, including the objectionable sodium sul- 
phate, is removed. The granular salt is then ground to the varying degrees of fineness required for 
dairy, cooking, and table salt. 
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also be disturbed by any change of climate which affects the rate of 
evaporation. As is well known, evaporation is favored by heat, by 
dryness of the air, and by strength of wind, and is retarded by cold, 
by moisture in the air, and by calm. The latest of the periods into 
which geologists divide past time witnessed a series of climatic 
changes which affected the whole earth, and though all the elements 
just mentioned were doubtless involved, the element which recorded 
its changes most clearly was temperature. There were several 
epochs of cold, and they were separated by epochs of warmth. 
During the cold epochs the high parts of near-by mountain ranges held 
a system of glaciers, and in one of them several ice tongues protruded 
so far beyond the mouths of the mountain canyons that they heaped 
their moraines on the floor of Jordan Valley, only a few miles from 
where Salt Lake City now stands. In that epoch of cold the rate of 
evaporation was far slower than now, and as a result there was an 
immense expansion of the water surface. When the lake was largest 
it had eleven times its present extent, or an area of something over 
19,000 square miles, thus covering more territory than either of the 
countries of Costa Rica or the Dominican Republic in the western 
hemisphere and nearly one and a half times that of Denmark or 
Switzerland in Europe and more than one and a half times that of 
Belgium. To this tremendous prehistoric inland body of water 
geologists have given the name Lake Bonneville, in honor of a certain 
Capt. Bonneville, who explored the region about 1831 and noted the 
‘shore lines, channels, deposits, and general markings left by the 
ancient lake. 

The waters of Lake Bonneville fashioned the shore into an elabo- 
rate system of cliffs, beaches, and spits; and when the waters finally 
fell to lower levels they left behind the shapes their waves had made. 
The base of each surviving shore cliff is a horizontal line, and so is the 
crest of each beach, bar, and spit, and these features in combination 
trace the outlines of the old lake as a level contour about the sides 
of the basin and on the faces of mountains that were once islands in 
the lake. 

In rising and falling the waters lingered at many levels, and so there 
are many ancient shore lines; but two of them are more conspicuous 
than the rest and have been named. The highest of all is the Bonne- 
ville shore line, more than 1,000 feet above the present level of the 
lake, and 375 feet lower hes the Provo shore line. 

In all the early history of the great lake its basin was closed, like 
that of the modern lake. The water surface rose and fell in response 
to climatic changes, like that of its modern remnant. The last great 
rising was the highest and terminated this series of oscillations by cre- 
ating an outlet. The lowest point of the basin’s rim was at a place 
now called Red Rock Pass, and when the water rose above that level 





PROMONTORY POINT, GREAT SALT LAKE, UTAH, U.S. A. 


“The waters of Lake Bonneville fashioned the shore into an elaborate system of cliffs, beaches, and 
spits, and when the waters finally fell to lower levels they left behind the shapes their waves had made.” 





YOUNG PELICANS ON BIRD ISLAND, GREAT SALT LAKE, 


“4 visit to this isle of nests at the proper time reveals the spectacle of great flocks of half-fledged pelicans 


SE a arrival of their fisher parents or ravenously devouring the scaly contents of the parental , 
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the stream which began to cross the pass descended to Portneuf River, 
a tributary to Snake River, which is in turn the chief branch of the 
Columbia, which flows into the Pacific. The formation at the summit 
of this pass consisted of soft earth, and as soon as overflow began a 
channel was formed. The deepening of the channel increased the 
volume of the stream by lowering the outlet of the lake, the greater 
stream was more efficient in deepening the channel, and these two 
causes interacted until the stream became a tremendous torrent. 
This process was only checked when the stream reached a sill of solid 
rock beneath the soft alluvium of the pass, and upon this sill the outlet 
rested for a long period, and it was the maintenance of this level which 
enabled the waves to carve and construct the Provo shore line. 
Finally the temperature became warmer, the outlet channel ran dry, 
the lake basin was again separated from the drainage system of the 
Pacific, and the lake began to shrink. So long as there was an out- 
flow the water was fresh, but when the outflow ceased there began 
that accumulation of salt which has made the water of the present 
lake a concentrated brine. 

The only permanent animal inhabitant of the waters of Great Salt 
Lake is a very small “brine shrimp,” about one-third of an inch in 
length. One of the temporary residents is a minute fly which passes 
its larval stage in the water, and when its transformation takes place 
leaves behind it the discarded skin. These flies are so numerous that 
their brown exuvie darken the water edge and often sully broad belts 
of the lake surface. More decorative denizens are the birds, espe- 
cially pelicans, which find safe nesting ground on some of the smaller 
islands of the lake. There are no shoal-water plants, and the salt spray 
of the beach is fatal to all land vegetation along the shore. 

There are several islands in the lake, of which Antelope and Stans- 
bury are the largest. The former has quite a large cultivable area, on 
which is located a ranch for cattle raising and whereon alfalfa is being 
successfully cultivated. A remarkable feature of the island is the 
fact that a gushing spring of fresh water is found thereon. 

Industrially the lake is used for the production of salt. The water 
is drawn off into shallow ponds, where it is evaporated by the heat of 
the sun. The present annual output is only about 40,000 tons, and 
the gathering of this quantity of salt seems to have no appreciable 
effect on the salinity of the lake. Mr. Gilbert states that this output 
could be multiplied fivefold before it would even commence to weaken 
the brine. 

The most attractive features of Great Salt Lake are its unusual 
characteristics as a health and pleasure resort. The peculiarity of 
the lake water as a medium for the bath lies in its rich content of dis- 
solved mineral matter and in the consequent high degree of density. 
As would be surmised of a liquid possessing so high a specific gravity, 
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the Salt Lake water is extremely buoyant. One of the earliest writers 
toynote this fact was the explorer, Capt. Stansbury, who wrote in his 
report: 

We frequently enjoyed the luxury of bathing in the water of the lake. No one with- 
out witnessing it can form an idea of the buoyant properties of this singular water. A 
man may float, stretched at full length, upon his back, having his head and neck, both 
his legs to the knee, and both arms to the elbow, entirely out of the water. Ifa sitting 
position be assumed, with the arms extended to preserve the equilibrium, the shoul- 
ders will remain above the surface. The water is nevertheless extremely difficult to 
Swim in, on account of the constant tendency of the lower extremities to rise above it. 
The brine, too, is so strong that the least particle getting into the eyes produces the 
most acute pain; and if accidentally swallowed, strangulation must ensue. 

One of the popular resorts of the lake is called Saltair, a pavilion 
whose extensive buildings are supported on piles and which is located 
about 4,000 feet from the shore in the lake. The buildings extend a 
distance of 1,115 feet in length and have a maximum width of 335 feet. 
Over 150,000 visitors come to this resort annually to enjoy the salt- 
water baths and the boating on the lake. The boats are all speciaily 
constructed for use in the excessively salty water, in order to afford 
proper displacement. A craft that would sink to the water line in sea 
water would float so high on the lake brine that it would be top-heavy 
and unsafe. Another peculiarity of the water is that it is so perfectly 
clear and transparent that the bottom of the lake is plainly visible 
even in the deeper places. In many particulars, therefore, the Great 
Salt Lake of Utah is one of the unique wonders of the world. 


Los Indios*Hopis. (The Hopi Indians), in the September number 
of the Spanish edition of the BULLETIN is a short sketch which gives 
some historical and ethnological facts concerning this interesting tribe 
of aboriginal Americans. The English version of the story is as 
follows: 

Among the numerous tribes of Indians native to North America 
few have more interesting characteristics than the Hopi, the name 
being a contraction of Hépitu, which means “peaceful ones.” The 
last remnants of this once powerful tribe are to be found in the 
northeast section of Arizona, United States of America, where, on a 
reservation of about 2,500,000 acres, they occupy six villages, or 
pueblos, which have a population of about 2,000. 

The Bureau of American Ethnology, a division of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C., has collected and published in the 
form of a “‘ Handbook of American Indians” much valuable informa- 
tion of an historical as well as ethnological character relative to the 
aborigines of the North American continent, and the following account 
of the Hopi is taken from this authoritative source: 

The Hopi first became known to white men in the summer of 1540, 
when Coronado, then at Cibola (Zuni), dispatched Pedro de Tobar 
and Fray Juan“de Padilla to visit seven villages, constituting the 
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Province of Tusayan, toward the west or northwest. The Spaniards 
were not received with friendliness at first, but the opposition of the 
natives was soon overcome, and the party remained among the Hopi 
several days, learning from them of the existence of the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado, until then unknown to white men and which 
Cardenas was later ordered to visit. The names of the Tusayan 
towns are not recorded by Coronado’s chroniclers, so that, with the 
exception of Oraibi, Shongopovi, Mishongnovi, Walpi, and Awatobi, 
it is not known with certainty what villages were inhabited when 
the Hopi first became known to the Spaniards. Omitting Awatobi, 
which was destroyed in 1700, with the possible exception of Oraibi 
none of these towns now occupies its sixteenth century site. 

Francisco Sanchez Chamuscado visited Zuni in 1581 and speaks of 
the Hopi country as Asay or Osay, but he did not visit it. Two years 
later, however, the Province was visited by Antonio de Espejo, who 
journeyed 28 leagues from Zuni to the first of the Hopi pueblos in 
four days. The natives had evidently forgotten the horses of Tobar 
and Cardenas of 43 years before, as they now became frightened at 
these strange animals. The Hopi presented Espejo with quantities 
of cotton ‘towels,’ perhaps kilts, for which they were celebrated 
then as now. 

The next Spaniard to visit the Hopi was Juan de Ofiate, governor 
and colonizer of New Mexico, who took possession of the country 
and made the Indians swear to obedience and vassalage on November 
15, 1598. Their spiritual welfare was assigned to Fray Juan de 
Claros, although no active missions were established among the Hopi 
until nearly a generation later. 

The first actual missionary work undertaken among them was in 
1629, when Francisco de Porras, Andrés Gutierrez, Cristobal de la 
Concepcion, and Francisco de San Buenaventura, escorted by 12 
soldiers, reached Awatobi, where the mission of San Bernardino was 
founded in honor of the day, followed by the establishment of mis- 
sions at four other places. Porras was poisoned by the natives of 
Awatobiin 1633. All the Hopi missions seem to have led a precarious 
existence until 1680, when in the general pueblo revolt of that year 
four resident missionaries were killed and the churches destroyed. 
Henceforward no attempt was made to reestablish any of the missions 
save that of Awatobi in 1700, which so incensed the other Hopi that 
they fell upon it in the night, killng many of its people and compel- 
ling its permanent abandonment. 

The erection and final abandonment of their villages by the various 
Hopi clans during their migrations and successive shiftings have left 
many ruins, now consisting largely of mounds, both within their 
present territory and remote from it Ruins of villages which the 
traditions of the Hopi ascribe to their ancestors are found as far 
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Courtesy of Bureau of American Ethnology. Photo by H. E. Hoopes. 


A HOPI MOTHER. 


On the wall above the fireplace may be seen specimens of the Hopi woman’s handicraft—basketry. The 
industry which the women havein their own hands is basket making, and many of them have acquired 
remarkable skillin producing elaborate and artistic designs which decorate the baskets and coiled and 
wicker trays. Frequently these designs represent mythical birds, butterflies, flowers, etc. 
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Courtesy of Bureau of American Ethnology. Photo by H. E. Hoopes. 
A HOPI RUNNER. 


“The Hopi man is moderate of stature, well framed, hard muscled, and agile, since he depended on his 
own feet for going anywhere and on his arms for work before the day of the burro and the horse. Black, 
straight hair worn long, brownish skin, the smooth and expressive face in the young men, intensifying 
as they grow older, bringing out the high cheek bones, the nose, the large mouth, and accenting them, 
with wrinkles, but never developing a sullen, ferocious cast of countenance—these are the salient char- 
acteristics of the Hopi.”” (From The Hopi, by Walter Hough.) 
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north as the Rio Colorado, west of Flagstaff, Ariz., south to the Verde 
valley and the Rio Gila, and east to the Rio Grande in New Mexico. 
Therefore, although Shoshonean in language, the present Hopi popu- 
lation and culture are composite, made up of accretions from widely 
divergent sources and from people of different linguistic stocks. 
Some of the Hopi ruins have been explored by the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, the National Museum, and the Field Museum of 
Natural History. 

The Hopi are rather small of stature, but muscular and agile. 
Both sexes have reddish-brown skin, high cheek bones, straight broad 
nose, slanting eyes, and large mouths with gentle expression. As a 
rule the occiput exhibits cradle-board flattening. The proportion of 
albinos is large. The hair is usually straight and black, but in some 
individuals it is brownish and in others it is wavy. The hair of the 
men is commonly “banged” in front or cut in “terraces”; the long 
hair behind is gathered in a sort of queue and tied at the neck. The 
matrons wear their hair in two coils, which hang down in front. On 
reaching puberty the girls dress their hair in whorls at the sides of 
the head in imitation of the squash blossom, the symbol of fertility. 
The women tend to corpulency and age rapidly; they are prolific, 
but the infant mortality is very great. Boys and girls usually have 
fine features, and the latter mature early, often being married at the 
age of 15 or 16 years. Bachelors and spinsters are rare. A few men 
dress as women and perform women’s work. 

In mental traits the Hopi are the equal of any Indian tribe. They 
possess a highly artistic sense, exhibited by their pottery, basketry, 
and weaving. They are industrious, imitative, keen in bargaining, 
have some inventive genius, and are quick of perception. Among 
themselves they are often merry, greatly appreciating jests and prac- 
tical jokes. They rarely forget a kindness or an injury, and often 
act from impulse and in a childlike way. They are tractable, docile, 
hospitable, and frugal and have always sought to be peaceable, as 
their tribal name indicates. They believe in witchcraft and recognize 
many omens of good and bad. 

The Hopi are monogamists, and as a rule are faithful in their marital 
relations. Murder is unknown, theft is rare, and lying is universally 
condemned. Children are respectful and obedient to their elders and 
are never flogged except when ceremonially initiated in certain clans. 
From their earliest years they are taught industry and the necessity 
of leading upright lives. 

The clothing of the Hopi men consists of a calico shirt and short 
pantaloons, breechcloth, moccasins, and hair bands. Bracelets, neck- 
laces of shell, turquoise, or silver, and earrings are commonly worn. 
The women wear a dark-blue woolen blanket of native weave, tied 
with an embroidered belt, and a calico manta or shawl over one 





Photo by Carl N. Werntz. 
A HOPI BELLE. 


Courtesy of the Century Magazine. 


The Hopi girls usually have fine features. They mature early and are often married at the age of 15 or 16 years. On 
reaching puberty they dress their hair in whorls at the sides of the head, in imitation of the squash blossom. 
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shoulder; their moccasins, which are worn only occasionally, are 
made of oxhide and buckskin, like these of the men, to which are 
attached leggings of the same material, but now often replaced by 
sheepskin. The ear pendants of the women and girls consist of small 
wooden disks ornamented with turquoise mosaic on one side. 

The governing body of the Hopi is a council of hezeditary clan 
elders and chiefs of religious fraternities. Among these officials there 
is recognized a speaker chief and a war chief, but there has never been 
a supreme chief of all the Hopi. Following ancient custom various 
activities inhere in certain clans; for instance, one clan controls the 
warrior society, while another observes the sun and determines the 
calendar. Each pueblo has an hereditary village chief, who directs 
certain necessary communal work, such as the cleaning of springs, etc. 
There seems to be no punishment for crime except sorcery, to which, 
under Hopi law, all transgressions may be reduced. 

The Hopi possess a rich mythology and folklore inherited from a 
remote past. They recognize a large number of supernatural beings, 
the identification of which is sometimes difficult. Their mythology 
is poetic and highly imaginative and their philosophy replete with 
inconsistency. Their songs and prayers are sometimes very beautiful. 
They have peculiar marriage customs and very elaborate religious 
rites. The bodies of the dead are sewed in blankets and deposited 
with food offerings among the rocks of the mesas. The Hopi believe 
in a future life in an underworld, but have no idea of future punish- 
ment. They never invented an intoxicating drink, and until within 
recent years none of them had any desire for such. Although they 
have seasons of ceremonial gaming they do not gamble, and they 
have no oaths, but many, especially among the elders, are ° a 
and fond of gossip. 

Maize being the basis of their subsistence sercolnen: is ‘the prin- 
cipal innate On the average 2,500 acres are yearly planted in this 
cereal, and perhaps one-third of the crop is preserved annually in 
event of future failure through drought or other causes. There are 
also about 1,000 acres in peach orchards and 1,500 acres in beans, 
squashes, melons, pumpkins, onions, chile, sunflowers, etc. Cotton, 
wheat, and tobacco are also raised in small quantities, and in early 
times the first was extensively grown. Of late the Hopi have become 
more or less pastoral and have flocks of sheep and goats acquired 
originally from the Spaniards, which supply their wool and skins. 
They also own about 1,500 head of cattle and nearly 5,000 horses, 
burros, and mules. 

They are skilled in weaving , dyeing, and embroidering blankets, 
belts, and kilts. Their fomtile work is durable and shows a great 
variety of weaves. The dark-blue blanket of the Hopi woman fs an 
important article of commerce among the Pueblos, and their em- 
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Courtesy of the Century Magazine. Photo by Carl N. Werntz. 
: PROFILE OF A HOPI BELLE. 


The women wear a dark-blue blanket of native weave, tied with an embroidered belt, and a calico manta or shawl over 
one shoulder. The ear pendants consist of small wooden disks, ornamented with turquoise mosaic on one side. 
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broidered ceremonial blankets, sashes, and kilts made of cotton have 
a ready sale among the neighboring tribes. Although the Hopi 
ceramic art has somewhat deteriorated in modern times, fair pottery 
is still made among certain clans. They weave basketry in a great 
variety of ways at the Middle Mesa pueblos and in Oraibi. They are 
clever in making masks and other religious paraphernalia from hides 
and excel in carving and painting dolls, which are adorned with bright 
feathers and cloth. They lkewise manufacture mechanical toys, 
which are exhibited in some of their dramatic entertainments, and 
nowhere among the aborigines of North America are the Hopi excelled 
in dramaturgic exhibitions, in some of which their imitations of birds 
und animals are marvelously realistic. 


La Gimnasia y la Salud (Gymnastics and Health) is the title of a 
short article in the Spanish edition of the BULLETIN which gives some 
facts relative to the value of properly directed exercise as a preventive 
as well as remedial agency in the preservation of physical health. 
The following version may prove of interest to our English readers. 

That properly directed exercise is conducive to the health of the 
body and consequently to the efficiency of mental as well as physical 
activities, is a fact which has been known for ages, but nevertheless 
practically ignored by our modern civilization until very recent times. 
For instance, the physical condition of the general body of students in 
large universities and colleges was formerly a matter with which the 
authorities of the institution concerned themselves but little, unless 
an epidemic disease broke out which threatened the entire organiza- 
tion. Now, however, when science has demonstrated that preventive 
measures are often of more importance than curative agencies, more 
enlightened thought is given to the physical well-being of the students 
in the leading universities of the United States, and in some of the 
larger institutions a clinical department looks after the health of the 
student body as a whole as well as that of the individual who is in 
need of medical attention. The work of such a department is de- 
scribed in an article by Marvin W. Wallach in the June number of The 
American Journal of Clinical Medicine, published in Chicago, III. 

When a student enters the University of Wisconsin at Madison, 
Wis., where a very efficient clinical department has been established, 
he is given a very thorough physical as well as mental examination. 
His eyes, teeth, respiratory organs, heart, and muscular development 
are all given a searching examination, and if he has any defects which 
are discovered by the tests he is at once given proper medical treat- 
ment and special forms of exercises are prescribed which are suited to 
his individual case. Often such physical defects as curvature of the 
spine, irregular heart action, torpid liver, and kindred ills are com- 
pletely cured by properly directed physical exercises. Defective 
students are required to present themselves at stated intervals for 
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further examination, and accurate records are kept relative to their 
condition. The student body as a whole being thus Kept as far as 
possible in a healthy physical condition the mental efficiency reaches 
its maximum. The sanitary equipment of the hundreds of houses 
where the students find board and lodging is also subject to regular 
inspection by the clinical department of the university, and unhealthy 
or uncleanly conditions are at once corrected. 

The cost of this department to the University of Wisconsin is about 
$25,000 per year, or on an average of $5 per student. The members 
of the medical staff are paid regular salaries by the institution and 
their services are absolutely free to all students. These physicians 
are paid to keep the entire student body as healthy as possible, and 
since they receive no remuneration from individuals it is to their 
interest to prevent illness of any kind as well as to cure it as quickly 
as possible when it occurs. Last year the doctors served approxi- 
mately 15,000 clinical visitors, some being treated continuously for 
chronic maladies. On an average 159 patients were treated daily, 
including those injured in athletics as well as those suffermg from 
other ailments. 

The value of systematic and properly directed physical exercise as 
a curative as well as preventive agency in combatting diseases of 
many kinds is being emphasized by leading surgeons and physicians 
in the United States. As an example may be cited the address of an 
eminent New York surgeon Dr. William 8. Bainbridge, at a recent 
medical congress held at Atlanta, Ga., on ‘‘The sanitation of the 
alimentary canal.’’ According to the highest medical authorities 
many of the ills of the human body may be ascribed to that condition 
known as chronic intestinal stasis. By this technical term is meant 
that the passage of food along the alimentary canal takes place with 
such slowness that there is formed an excess of poisonous matter, 
especially in the small intestine. Consequently, the blood flow pours 
into the transforming and excretery organs a quantity of poison 
larger than they can eliminate. From this it results that all the tis- 
sues of the body, drenched in this blood, rich in poisons, degenerate 
and offer a diminished resistance to infection. A defective drainage 
has consequences which are deleterious to the organism in general as 
well as to the individual tissues of which it is composed. Among 
the ills that may directly or indirectly result from intestinal stasis 
may be mentioned the following: Loss of fat; weakness of muscles; 
degenerative changes of the skin; low temperature of body (cold 
hands and feet); mental apathy, stupor, or misery amounting some- 
times to melancholia; rheumatic aches and pains; waste of the 
thyroid gland with its sequential ills; degenerative changes of the 
breasts often leading to cancer; altered position of abdominal organs, 
including the kidneys; shortness of breath; degeneration of the 
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Courtesy of American Journal of Clinical Med 
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SPINAL CURVATURE SHOWN BY CROSS-RULED PHOTOGRAPH. 


Left: Showing a pronounced curvature of the spine and consequent sinking of one shoulder. Right: Spinal curvature only 
slight, but perceptible sinking of the shoulder. Defects such as these are cured by proper physical exercise, persistently and 
patiently, as well as systematically, carried on. 

















CURING PHYSICAL DEFECTS BY PROPER EXERCISE. 


Courtesy of American Journal of Clinical Medicine. 


Lying prone on the back and raising one leg’at a time or both together a number of times in succession not only serves to 
develop the abdominal muscles but is a valuable exercise to strengthen a weak heart. 
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muscle of the heart; changes in the pancreas, producing diabetes, 
sometimes eventuating in cancer; degeneration of the kidneys, 
leading to Bright’s disease; disturbances of the liver; degenerative 
changes of the eyes; articular rheumatism, and many other affections 
in addition to those of the intestinal canal itself, including ulcerations 
that may terminate in cancer. It is the surgeon’s task to remedy 
these evils, after they have become fully established, by cutting into 
the abdominal cavity and performing the necessary surgical opera- 
tions. Better than this, however, would be the prevention of the 
condition which brings about such ills, and according to Dr. Bain- 
bridge ‘‘The prevention of chronic intestinal stasis and its aftermath 
of disturbed function, disease, and death is the prime object in the 
study of this subject. The vast majority of such cases should have 
been prevented. Hygiene and medical treatment will cure a large 
proportion of cases if instituted in the beginning. Certainly 9 out of 
10 and possibly 19 out of 20, of all cases should not reach the stage 
which calls for surgical intervention.” 

The preventive measures to which Dr. Bainbridge refers chiefly 
concern diet, hygiene, and mechanical support for the abdominal 
walls. Permanent preventive measures should look to hygiene 
rather than to medication, and in particular should be concerned 
with the development of such conditions as will insure the natural 
and normal functioning without artificial stimulation. And to effect 
this end there is perhaps no other feature so important and so 
generally neglected as that of keeping the abdominal wall itself 
normal in size and of good muscular tone so that 1t may give adequate 
support to the abdominal contents. 

This may be done by observing the following rules: (1) Avoid 
overeating, that the abdominal walls may not be weakened and 
burdened with a mass of fat; (2) exercise the abdominal muscles 
systematically for a few minutes every day, or better still, two or 
three times a day; and (3) train yourself to assume habitually a 
correct posture in walking, standing, and particularly in sitting. 

The abdominal walls may become weakened to an extent, permit- 
ting intestinal maladjustment, unless you give them special attention. 
Particularly is this true if you lead a sedentary life, and even though 
you walk a good deal, and practice exercises that bring the arms into 
play, the abdominal muscles may be sadly neglected. Various 
admirable exercises may be performed as you le on your back in bed; 
by raising the legs one at a time or both together a good many times 
in succession, or by going through the motions of running through the 
air, or by striking out repeatedly and vigorously with the legs as if 
in swimming. These movements, as you will quickly discover, put a 
strain on the abdominal muscles and develop them. If practiced for 
a few minutes each morning and evening they soon make their benefits 
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manifest. Again, after rising and before dressing, you may give the 
abdominal muscles a further stimulus by standing on one foot and 
swinging the other pendulum like, as far as you can in various direc- 
tions for two or three minutes. Stooping over to touch the toes 
without bending the knees is a useful exercise; also swinging the 
hands as far as you can above the head and then (stooping over) 
extending them back between the legs. Extending the arms ful 
length and rotating the body in all possible directions, while the feet 
remain firmly planted and the legs stiff, constitutes another good 
exercise, and may be so varied as to bring all the abdominal muscles 
into vigorous action. In addition to these exercises, drink 3 or 4 
pints of water daily and walk 4 or 5 miles, or spend a half hour in a 
gymnasium boxing, fencing, or playing handball, and you will have 
no occasion to consult a doctor, and your working efficiency will 
be increased about 100 per cent. 


A Peruvian Adoption is the title of an article in a recent number 
of The Edison Monthly in which is described the scope and character 
of service performed by the Sevilla Home at Hunt’s Point, N. Y. 
The institution was founded about 26 years ago by Sr. José Sevilla, 
a wealthy Peruvian importer of New York City, whose purpose was 
mainly to provide a place of refuge where indigent Peruvian girls 
could be cared for and receive free instruction in useful work. While 
the home is open to girls of other nationalities, Peruvians are there- 
fore given the preference. At present there are over 70 inmates of 
the home. 

According to this article, the plan is to provide for a child until the 
sixteenth year, when she is supposed to be qualified to fill some useful 
position in the world outside. In other words, the home is also a 
school—a very practical school. 

Unlike many an institute ostensibly similar, the Sevilla Home 
does not waste time wooing the fanciful and courting the impossible. 
The girls are taken from very humble surroundings and exhibit in 
most cases but humble abilities. Accordingly they are not trained 
to be social liberators or political luminaries or artistic phenomena. 
Occasionally one is found displaying the talents of a painter or a pro- 
nounced musical bent. And in every such instance the child is en- 
couraged and, as soon as feasible, placed in surroundings offering 
reasonable opportunities. But the training in general is in kitchen 
and laundry and with dustcloth and broom. And the girls emerge 
capable. 

This kitchen experience is well arranged. In the great kitchen in 
the basement, looking out over the sunny sweep of grounds in the 
rear, the girls in their respective turns are able both to observe and 
largely to participate in the work of the regular cooks. In fact, such 
is the plan that the actual cooking in very large proportion is done by 





THE SEVILLA HOME, HUNTS POINT, N. Y. 


Top: Main building of the Sevilla Home, founded by Sr. José Sevilla, a wealthy Peruvian merchant of 
New York, for the purpose of caring for poor young Peruvian girls. Center: The Sevilla Home |Hos- 
_pital. Bottom: Rear view of the main portion of the Sevilla Home. 





INMATES OF THE SEVILLA HOME, HUNTS POINT, N. Y. 


Top: The girls taking part in the class-day exercises, held in June of each year. Center: A group of the 
younger girls, whose smiling faces speak eloquently for theinstitution. Bottom: A group of the older 
girls who Have received the benefits of education and training that will enable them to become useful 
members of society ‘and capable of making their own honest living. 










RECREATION AT THE SEVILLA HOME, HUNTS 
POINT, N. Y. 


The amusements of the girls are directed into channels 
that are educational and cultural in character. In the 
pictures above and to the left the girls are demonstrat- 
ing the folk dances of different nationalities, while 
the two girls in the picture below are taking part in 
a school play. 
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these ambitious and caretaking young persons. At one side is a 
small kitchen where instruction more in the nature of class work is 
given and where a sequential degree of experimenting takes place. 
But in their culinary experience as a whole the girls are made inti- 
mate with practice rather than with modern curious and unpalatable 
theorizing. 

Laundry training if possible is still more adequate. The equip- 
ment numbers the more modern electrical mechanisms suited to 
domestic work. Simpler methods are well taught, while work with 
these new boilers, mangles, wringers, and the like fits the girls prac- 
tically for the more desirable positions. Work with these appliances 
is superintended, of course, by experts, though in the ironing and 
pressing each girl has her own board and iron with a stout wooden 
rack at the side for the neatly ironed garments. This same general 
plan of accustoming a girl to provide for herself is further carried out 
in a large sewing room upstairs. 

As for housework proper, the two dormitories, one for the children 
and the other for the older girls, are taken care of respectively by 
groups of each. Similarly with the long halls and offices, the recrea- 
tion and playrooms, together with the reception rooms opening off 
the main entrance. In addition is a series of class rooms, for each 
child—such is the State regulation—must be given schooling through 
the sixth grade. The home, therefore, fills a most useful and prac- 
tical sphere, and has proven a blessing for many poor and worthy 
girls who have through its efficient work been made useful members 
of society, thoroughly capable of maintaining themselves. 

Road Building to Civilization is the title of an article in a recent 
number of the Standard Oil Bulletin, which gives an interesting 
account of the way in which the United States Government suc- 
ceeded in making road building one of the civilizing influences which 
redeemed the fierce head-hunting Bontoc Igorots of the Philippines 
from their former state of savagery. About 5,000 miles of good 
roads have been completed in the islands, and the moral as well as 
the commercial effect on the people of this improvement of facilities 
of communication and transportation has been remarkable. The 
gist of the article is herewith reproduced: 

The practice of head hunting among the savage peoples of northern Luzon was a 
serious problem for the early American administrators in the Philippines. Here 
were half a million savages inhabiting a region so rugged and broken that only by 
cutting huge terraces out of the mountain sides could they secure flat ground upon 
which to grow their crops. On these terraces the women and children struggled 
with nature for their sustenance while on the crags and in the mountain gaps and 
on the edge of the clearings the men stood guard. 

The taking of a head was the ambition of the young man’s life; it was the joy of 


his woman. Not only did one people fight against another, but town against town. 
They were enemies because they were unaware of their neighbors’ virtues. There 


BREAKING ROCK FOR ROAD BALLAST. 


‘Many miles of trails have been broadened, and into the 
heart of the country carts and wagons now penetrate. 
Even the chug of the motor is heard in those valleys, 


which, less than a decade ago, were theaters of constant. 
and bloody warfare.” 








PHILIPPINE VIEWS. 


Center picture: The terraced mountain side is all rice field, 
and the mushroom-like objects in the foreground are 
Bontoc homes. In the picture to the right may be seen 


two Philippine carriers, formerly about the only carrying 
agencies in the Igorot country. 


Courtesy of Standard Oil Bulletin. 
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Courtesy of Standard Oil Bulletin. 


ROAD BUILDING TO CIVILIZATION. 


Top: Hauling rock for road building by means of the first wheeled vehicles used by the Bontoc Igorots. Center: “At first 
difficulty was experienced in persuading the wild men to work.’”? Bottom: ‘Not a mile of road is built until arrange- 
ments have been made for its maintenance by the local people.” 
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were no roads, there were no channels of trade, the people knew almost nothing of 
peaceful barter. On those steep mountain sides men met only over the shield’s 
edge and the spear’s point. Opportunity for peaceful intercourse had to be created 
before there could be hope of peace. 

A policy of trail building was inaugurated. Making small beginnings on the bor- 
der, the trails were pushed farther and farther back, then across to each other. At 
first difficulty was experienced in persuading the wild men to work, but by dint of 
much labor and with sympathetic understanding, yet with firmness, the American 
ploneer gradually taught them. 

Then came the problem of putting men from hostile towns on the same job. Its 
solution found people who but a short time before were blood enemies working shoul- 
der to shoulder in the building of highways over which they and their women and 
their children now pass unmolested and happy. They now see each other’s point of 
view, recognize common interests as well as a savage can, and the Government is in 
position to forge ahead in the slow process of leading these benighted but promising 
peoples into the light of civilization. While awakening to the many benefits they 
now enjoy under governmental control, the one-time head hunters are also learning 
the duties and obligations of citizenship, as each man gives 10 days’ labor every year 
on the trails. Though from trails to roads is but a step, in some countries it is a step 
delayed for centuries. 

Many miles of trails have been broadened, and into the heart of the country carts 
and wagons now penetrate. Even the chug of the motor is heard in those valleys 
which less than a decade ago were theaters of constant and bloody warfare. In the 
islands the enthusiasm of these primitive peoples for good roads is exceeded only by 
that of the Christianized Filipinos. But those, too, had to be converted to the gospel 
of road building. 

While a few good roads had been built, they disappeared during the troublous times 
of the early part of the American administration. Conditions were such that it was 
not until 1904 that constructive work could be begun, when road building was inau- 
gurated by the insular government. Experience soon proved that unless the Fili- 
pinos were made responsible not only for the construction of the road but also for its 
subsequent maintenance its building was well-nigh useless. 

Now not a mile of road is built until arrangements have been made for its mainte- 
nance by the local people. A measure of their desire for good roads may be gleaned 
from the fact that several years ago every one of the Christian provincial councils 
voluntarily doubled the poll-tax rate for the purpose of securing the increased income 
for road work. * * * There are now 5,000 miles of good roads in the Philippines. 
On every first-class road of this remarkable system during the rainy season a caminero 
(roadman) is assigned to every half mile, and during the remainder of the year to 
every mile. Stocks of repair material are kept, under regulation, at certain points 
and periodically renewed. Concrete posts mark the kilometer (the metric system 
is the universal rule in the Philippines), and every kilometer is carefully inspected 
weekly, monthly, and annually by the various officials. 

No wonder this remarkable system, both among the wild and the civilized peo- 
ples, was a factor in the development of Philippine commerce, which grew from 
$66,000,000 to $120,000,000 in a decade. 
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History of the Panama Canal: Its Construction and Builders. By Ira E. Bennett. 
Associate Editors: John Hays Hammond, Patrick J. Lennox, Wm. J. Showalter, 
Philip Andrews, Rupert Blue, M. D., and J. pees Moore. Illustrated, 
Washington, D. 'C.: Historical Publishing Comm lSil>: , 043 p. Illus., pls., 
maps. 4°. Price $5.00. 


In addition to those named as associate editors Mr. Bennett in his bock presents 
papers by John F. Wallace, chief engineer, 1904-1905; John F. Stevens, chief engineer, 
1905-1907; Col. Geo. W. Goethals, chief engineer, 1907-1914; Theodore F. Shonts, 
chairman of the Panama Canal Commission; ex-President Roosevelt; Maj. Gen. 
Leonard Wood; Sir Hiram 8. Maxim; Don Ignacio Calderén, minister from Bolivia; 
Don Francisco J. Peynado, minister from the Dominican Republic; Arthur F. Mac- 
Arthur; Lorrin A. Thurston; and Capt. Henry 8. Knapp, United States Navy. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Bennett gives us the story of Panama from its discovery and earliest 
settlement, so that we have presented something much more than the history of the 
construction of the canal. We have the canal, Panama, Colombia, Nicaragua, and 
the United States, in relation to each of these, from many angles and with many 
sidelights. 

Among all this mass of interesting material nothing perhaps will have so great a 
value to the future student of other great industrial and commercial problems as the 
two closing Chapters LII and LIII, which occupy more than one-third of the book. 
No one would or could minimize the importance of the work of the architect and of 
the builder of any structure, but one can easily overlook the importance of him who 
makes or prepares the material which goes into this structure or who fashions the tools 
which the workmen use. The designer is ever bound within the limits of his material 
and his tools. It was the high power, light weight, internal-combustion engine which 
made all air craft possible. So it was this ‘‘ List of American persons, firms and corpo- 
rations who supplied equipment from the United States for the building of the Panama 
Canal,’’ which made that canal possible. It was much, very much, that the people 
and Government of the United States should have undertaken to build and pay for 
this great work. It was much that the engineers had the skill to begin and complete it, 
but it is no less a subject of gratification that within the boundaries of the United 
States were located the industries and the manufacturers able to design and produce the 
colossal engines, dredges, and derricks of a size heretofore unknown, which Messrs. 
Wallace, Stevens, and Goethals used. These producers of machines, scientific and 
mechanical tools and instruments, this crushing and dredging equipment, this mate- 
rial and these tools for blasting, these special devices, this enormous quantity of Port- 
land cement, these miles of wire and rope, these suppliers of commissary and general 
stores, are men who truly form an industrial roll of honor. These chapters of Mr. 
Bennett’s book explaining in somewhat full detail this mass of equipment justifies 
fully the title he has chosen for his book and more than justifies its publication. 

We Caawe 


History of South America from the first human existence to the present time. By 
W. F. Griewe. Cleveland, Ohio. The Central Publishing House, [1913°]. 583 
jOo Nts, 89, lPraves, 692, 

Compiled from historical records consulted by the author during a long residence 
in Chile, the book has been divided into divisions, the first primitive, the second 
medieval, and the third on modern South America. Each division is complete with- 
in its scope, the medieval period, or that of the conquest and colonies comprising 
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about three hundred years, is most interesting. The modern period gives a political 
history and recent statistics of each of the ten republics. The first, or primitive 
division embraces the empire of the Incas, the Japanese Mongolian nations and tribes 
and South America’s aborigines, 1,500 B. C. to 100 A. D. 


The Plateau Peoples of South America. An essay in ethnic psychology. By Alex- 
ander A. Adams. New York, E. P. Dutton and Son, 1915. Illus. 134 p. 8°. 
Price, $1.25. : 

This little book gives a description of the people of the Andean region of Bolivia, 

Peru, and Ecuador, their mode of life, habits, and customs, tracing their development 

from earliest times to the present. 


Advance in the Antilles, the new era in Cuba and Porto Rico. By Howard M. Grose. 
New York, Young People’s Missionary Movement of the United States and 
Canada, 1910. 259 p. !llus., map. 8°. Price, 50 cents. 

A historical and descriptive compilation on Cuba and Porto Rico, with long refer- 
ences to those islands as a mission field. 


Mexico and Peru, America and Canada. By Celia Richmond. Boston, Ginn & Co. 
[MOSS] setexieee27(Onps wlllusheel2>¢= ePrice storcents: 


? 


This book is volume three of the ‘‘World’s literature series,” compiled for use in 
graded schools. About one-third of the volume is devoted to stories cn Mexico and 
Peru. 


Panama. By Edith A. Browne . . . London, Adam and Charles Black. 1913. vil. 
88 p. Illus. col. pls. 12°. Price, 3 shillings 6 pence. 


One of ‘‘ Peeps at many lands” series, written in simple style for children; it gives 
a history of the Republic of Panama and a description of the canal. 


Panama and its ‘‘ Bridge of Water.’’ By Stella Humphrey Nida. 196 p. Illus. 
12°. Chicago, Rand, McNally & Co. 1915. 
A description of the canal from its earliest history to its completion, with some geo- 
graphical outlines of the Isthmus. A small textbook, suitable for class work in the 
graded schools. 


Practical White Sugar Manufacture, or the manufacture of plantation white sugar 
directly from the sugar cane. By H. C. Prinsen Geerligs. London, Norman 
Rodger. 1915. 184p. Illus. 4°. Price, 12 shillings. 


A review of the processes used in the manufacture of so-called ‘‘ Plantation white 
sugars,’’ with opinions of the author on their merits. Compiled from original sources 
and data supplied by the owners of the patents of the various methods in use, this 
book should prove of real value to persons interested in the subject. 


Agriculture being the largest industry of the Latin American Republics, the Co- 
lumbus Memorial Library welcomes editions to its collection on that subject, im- 
portant branches of which relating to rubber, cocoa, and the coconut have recently 
been enriched by the three following works from authoritative writers: 


The Rubber Industry in Brazil and the Orient. By C. KE. Akers. London. Methuen 
& Co. (Lid.). 1914. xv. 320p. Illus. 8°. Price, 6 shillings. 


Divided into two parts, as indicated by the title, part one, Brazil, and part two, the 
Orient, the books cover the history cf the industry, local characteristics, principal 
districts, diseases of the trees, labor supply, methods of securing the latex, prepara- 
tion for market, and a comparison of the western and eastern industries. 








Courtesy of The Scientific American. 


A GIANT RELIEF MAP. 


In the Palace of Transportation at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Francisco may be seen a re- 
markable relief map of the United States. It is in the form of a huge globe, 52 feet in diameter, the 
base of which is cut off flat and rests on a pedestal with arched entrances admitting visitors to the 
interior. The exterior shows the topographical features of the country, and by means of electrical 
apparatus railway trains leaving San Francisco for the East are shown moving over the connecting 
railroads. The dome of the interior represents the heavens at night, the various constellations being 
shown by twinkling electric lights, giving the impression of stars. Tluminated diorams also reproduce 
interesting scenes and picturesque views along the routes of the railways. 





Courtesy of The Scientific American. 


AN ENLARGED MODEL OF THE TYPHUS CARRIER. 


Perhaps the most terrible scourge of the European war, claiming more victims than all the deadly 
weapons of the vast armies, is typhus fever. Especially severe are its ravages in Serbia. About six 
years ago a French bacteriologist, followed by several American investigators, showed that the germ 
of this disease is transmitted from person to person mainly by the bite of the louse, and perhaps, at 
times, by other vermin. The realistic and accurately enlarged model of this parasite, shown in the 
picture, is being constructed at the Museum of Natural History in New York and is to be exhibited, 
along with other enlarged figures of the mosquito, fly, flea, and other parasitic and insect pests, for 
the purpose of educating the general public relative to the danger to public health caused by the 
existence of such creatures. 
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Cocoa. By C. J. J. Van Hall. New York and London, Macmillan & Co. 1914. 
Vie Lops lilluss 389.) Price; $3250: 


This volume contains data of much interest to persons contemplating engaging in 
the cocoa industry. The author has had wide experience in tropical agriculture, 
and writes with authority, detailing the methods of planting, chemistry of cocoa and 
cocoa soils, botanical characteristics, varieties, cultivation, curing, diseases, market- 
ing of the product. A special chapter is given the separate cocoa-producing coun- 
tries of the world. 


The Cocoanut. By Edwin Bingham Copeland. New York and London, Macmillan 
a (CO, IOI sii, VAI jo, Slike, ts lekeee, F200; 


A companion volume to Van Hall’s ‘‘Cocoa,’’ the author, who is dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture of the University of the Philippines, has produced another book 
which has long been needed. The coconut is considered from seeding to harvest, 
with chapters on its botany, soils and climate, diseases and pests, and by-products. 


Panama: The Canal, the Country, and the People. By Arthur Bullard (Albert 
Edwards). Revised edition with additional chapters. New York, The Mac- 
mililane Cc Ola xaive OOM pr illus, =8e55 Prices $2: 


The first edition of this book was noted in THE BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN 
Union for February, 1914, and was written before the canal had been opened. In 
the present volume the author has chapters on ‘‘ Finishing the job” and “‘The profit,’’ 
giving an added interest to an already very excellent book on the canal and the 
Republic. 


Mexican Archzeology: an introduction to the archeology of the Mexican and Mayan 
civilizations of pre-Spanish America. By Thomas A. Joyce. New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1914. xvi. 384p. Illus., maps. 8°. Price, $4. 


This book, written by one of the British Museum staff, endeavors to summarize 
briefly the extent of present-day knowledge concerning the life and culture of the 
Mexican and Maya peoples of pre-Spanish America. History, religion and myths, 
social life, customs, architectural remains and pottery considered separately for both 
peoples. One does not have to be a scientist to enjoy the clear presentation of facts 
the author has gathered nor to appreciate the large number of full-page plates and 
illustrations in the text. 


The Evolution of Brazil compared with that of Spanish and Anglo-Saxon America. 
By Manoel de Oliveira Lima. Edited with introduction and notes by Percy 
A. Martin. Stanford University, California, Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity publications. 1914. 159p. 4°. Price, $1. 


A compilation of the six lectures delivered at the university in the fall of 1912, 
under the auspices of the Department of History, by Dr. Oliveira Lima, well-known 
Brazilian diplomat and literatus. 
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REPORTS RECEIVED UP TO SEPTEMBER 15, 1915.! 
Title. Date. Author. 
ARGENTINA. 1915. | 
Municipal taxes on cabarets and cafés...-.............:.--.-....| July 26} W. Henry Robertson, consul 
| general, Buenos Aires. 
Quarry OWNERS) a5 cc aoe ee eee ee ee ee eee | July 27} Wm. Dawson, jr., consul, 
| Rosario. 
Refrigeration and refrigerating supplies...............---------- eoeGlOS.555) Do. 
THIS OTA HOWE? COMMON. 6 5g coascscensnonecsasenceceoonoccosesess July 29 Do. 
Tink POLES LOLS ak eres ares ig ee eee tenes Snr ene July 30 | Do. 
Marke titoriancyeon0Cerleseer spt rees eee terre te ener ree eee ere | July 31 | Do. 
Summer parks and amusement resorts.................-.-.-----|--- do....| W. Henry Robertson, consul 
| _ general, Buenos Aires. 
Mamkcrysilosean deere eT See eee ee ae ee are | Aug. 5 | Wm. Dawson, jr., consul, 
| Rosario. 
Moisting machinery: ssemeeren sccm arses a ana ee eee eer eae doze] Do. 
Proposed Argentine national budget for 1916...........-.....-.. | Aug. 7) W. Henry Robertson, consul 
| general, Buenos Aires. 
IDEMtey sae Ih ANRINNID,. — ooocsosenesoocnonsencosnnsncseoocelses Gdopeee| Do. 
Portland cement industry in Argentina................-.------- Aug. 10 | Do. 
Hstablishmentioterainvelevatorseeeeeeree eee eer eee ee eee eee eeeee Aug. 13 | Do. 
Police department’s system of identification..............-.----- (eee Over Do. 
Foreign commerce for half year 0f 1915._................-..--.--- lSacOlOso5q Do. 
Public utilities at Rosario—Port works—Electric light and power Aug. 14 | Wm. Dawson, jr., consul, 
company—Street railways— Water works—Sewerage system. Rosario. 
South America and United States trade (clipping from Buenos | Aug. 21 | W. Henry Robertson, consul 
Aires Herald Aug. 21, 1915). | | general, Buenos Aires. 
Wood pulp trom imbricated JPL OSE Re erect eee ae ae Aug. 23 Do. 
Rosario: Population—School system—Real estate—Municipal |...do..... Wm. Dawson, jr., consul, 
budget and expenditures. | | _ Rosario. 
Argentine foreign commerce for first half of 1915................. Aug. 24 | W. Henry Robertson, consul 
general, Buenos Aires. 
imports of marble, 1912-1914—Duties—Dealers..............--.. 2fAlOs 50 Do. 
Market for milk-bottle CASI Sek Peon ascetic re Diet eee PSO O nee Do. 
TRO SEY 1D U NOLS Talo RNITING CIO ss agoosenasuscsssonodsosunsocaeceacee Aug. 25; Wm. Dawson, jr., consul, 
Rosario. 
Shoe polishesh: S2se.2 cacti ccs eeser so] see ee aces neees--| Ales 26) | WisHennysRobertsonmconsml 
general, Buenos Aires. 
Dealers in yerba mate—Retail prices. ...............-.-.-------- Aug. 28 Do. 
Classification of petroleum products and by-products for customs | Aug. 31 | Do. 
tariff purposes. 
Imports of rice, 1912-1914—Duties—Dealers.........--. taeeeeSses lewd Ojai Do. 
BRAZIL. 
Market for confectionery products: ..-----------------+--+--2-.+-- July 29) A. L.M. Gottschalk, consul 
general, Rio de Janeiro. 
INewsissueloiebrazilians bond Sseeeeeeeeeet eee ae ee eae eae Bea ere Do. 
FRAT TIM SoM A GOLIANS verse Spee ee see er aay me eo Aug. 3 Do. 
Tanning materials in Pernambuco ..-................-.--------- Aug. 4} A. T. Haeberle, consul, Per- 
| | mnambuco. 
New ruling regarding declarations on certain Brazilian imports... Aug. 9) A. L. M. Gottschalk, consul. 
general, Rio de Janeiro. 
Annual report on commerce and industries for 1914.............- | Aug. 12 Do. 
List of stock companies in State of Sao Paulo............-..-.-- | Aug. 14 | Maddin Summers, consul, 
| Sao Paulo. 
Market for mice) ae aieiics serene eee ceee ene e eee uee eee enese | Aug. 18 | Do. 
Foreign trade during first six months of years from 1911 to 1915..|...do....| A. L. M. Gottschalk, consul 
| general, Rio de Janeiro. 
Salted beef industry in-southern Brazil ........................- | Aug. 20 Do. 
State of Sio Paulo municipal indebtedness........-.......-..--- lpaecome Do. 
Brazilian drome voce cee sce c eee See Ee eee eee Sept. 1 Do. 
Harness BN SAguIG Cee oe Lea oe a Sept. 14 | Robert. Keiser, vice consul, 
CHILE. | ; Sao Paulo. 
Slaughtering apparatus and machinery for preparation of finished | June 28 | David J. D. Myers, consul, 
products. Punta Arenas. 
Improving commercial conditions in Chile.............-.:-.-.-- Aug. 6) L. J. Keena, consul, Valpa- 
raiso. 
Chileanymarkepformcand yee eee eee ee re Ree ere teeta eee eae reer Aug. 9 | Do. 
Chilean exports and imports, 1911-1914..............-.---0------ Aug. 13 | Do. 
RiceitrAde==D wbiOss posse ees en a page Aug. 20 | Thomas Voetter, consul, 
Antofagasta. 
Classifications of watches and clocks...........+---2-5-2-+2-2---- Aug. 21 Do. 
Chilean exports and imports first six months 1914-15...........- Aug. 23 | Do. 
EM istingtmachineny, 2. 55s ys eae ea eee See Aug. 27 Do. 
Chilean commerce, first six months of 1914 and 1915.............. Aug. 31| L. J. Kenna, consul, Val- 
araiso. 
Hileciricipowen company, ValparaisOssss se eaeet eee eee ee Sept. 1 P Do. 
emt Ge Lo than ge eae ee enfant NS ee eevee Sept. 2 | Thomas Voetter, consul, An 
tofagasta. 
Production and exportation of nitrate of soda, August, 1915._... Sept. 6 Do. 
MES US TMD UAE Hass see ete Sree scree we RS a SIE eae ie Sept. 9 Do. 





! This does not represent a complete list of the reports made by the consular officers in Latin America, 
but merely those that are supplied to the Pan American Union as likely to be ot service to this organization. 
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Reports received up to September 15, 
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Title. Date. | Author 
COLOMBIA. 
1915. 
Measures provided by Government for preventing and sup- | Sept. 1| T. A. Thomson, minister, 
pressing diseases among live stock. Bogota. 
CUBA. 
Opening of branch of National City Bank in Habana.......----. | Aug. 21| Henry M. Wolcott, vice 
consul, Habana. 
New Cuban-Spanish steamship line ......--.-------------------- | Aug. 26 | P. Merrill Griffith, consul, 
Santiago de Cuba. 
Heol SO ONES. . |. sos ocoasaasceososesosadesesscsosneseceas—° Aug. 27 Do. f 
Inauguration of new dock and warehouse. ....------------------ Sept. 2| Henry M. Wolcott, vice 
consul, Habana. 
TNO EVCCO) MAGIA .cosscoscsddodsessesosessenosespassaconecsnes Sept. 5 Do. 
SUUSANP TAGISH occ conc os sco acoen se 7socsocseonsue sen0ssesnes0R03 Sept. 10 | Do. 
Grommanisal ma? lPIAEC! - sonic sosesessode osu ssossseasdecasseses Sept. 15) Do. 
Candy trade—Imports 1913-14—Dealers.......-.----------------- Sept. 20 | Do. 
Consumptionvonlcoal lO S14 sees tee eee eee Sept. 21 | Do. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. | 
IN mERGK ore ANTIOETEMORIM LOCI. jac cceweasusosossoocoscacscsenasescuss Sept. 1 Scott Williams, vice consul, 
| Santo Domingo. 
ECUADOR. - : 
Wumiber=prOdiicin Mawi00 GCS eee ee eee see eres see eater Aug. 7. Frederic W. Goding, consul, 
| general, Guayaquil. 
TRB OOGIE FARO AMOR poo cao soncad sa sene ness Sou beosecoposacconsosec Aug. 24 | Do. 
Progress in sanitation of Guayaquil..............--------------- Sept. 6 Do. 
Guayaquil commercial conditions for August, 1915....-.....-....- Sept. 7 | Do. 
HONDURAS. 
Corkandcrown cornkiconsump lioness =e seeeea= eee eee Aug. 4/| EB. ME LaWiee consul, Tegu- 
|  cigalpa. 
Transportation by motor vehicles in Honduras.....-----.-.-.--- Aug. 17 | John Ewing, minister, Tegu- 
: | cigalpa. 
Burttonein dustry eeceer eee ee eee eee eee eee eae eee Sept. 8 | Walter F. Boyle, consul, 
eiba. 
Candyatrad ence aspen ea oe ane cece nee eee sabe ene n eee | Sept. 17) John A. Gamon, Puerto 
| Cortes. 
MEXICO. | 
Exports to the United States from Mazatlan district, 1909-1914..| Aug. 14 Wate E. Alger, consul, Ma- 
zatlan. 
Packing for interior points without rail communication.......... Aug. 19 | Do. 
Ol neyooreth Wore AiuieabIsiG, WOME, 5 5 hcbe sce besocgceocacaasoscescsscoas Sept. 1 Thomas H. Bevan, consul, 
| Tampico. 
NICARAGUA. | 
Annual report on commerce and industries, 1914 (third section)..| July 29 | Harold D. Clum, consul, 
Corinto. 
Annual report on commerce and industries, 1914.......-..-.-.--- Aug. 15 | Do. 
Nicaraguan moratorium la wesseseeeees esses eee eee eeeeeer Aug. 27 | Do. 
| 
PANAMA. = | 
Consumptiontoticandysee sees a eee eee eee eee eee ee eee Sept. 22 Wm. H. Gale, consul, Colon. 
Market for wrought-steel pipe, etC: =e -ac=- 2+. 52---- 2-22 UAC lO RS mers | Do. 
PARAGUAY. 
Hlectnic-power compan yess esse seer ee nee aac ree ec July 22} Samuel Hamilton Wiley, 
| consul, Asuncion. 
Market forshoespolishesseeesss sees ee Se Hcu a oraaenacheccae Aug. 18 Do. 
Commercial and industrial conditions in southern Paraguay....| Aug. 20 Do. 
PERU. | 
Proposed slaughterhouse and cattle market............-.---.---- | July 31 yee H. Handley, consu | 
rallao. 
El ectricalibusin‘esspne Perlis = see sse reper ase eeee eae eee | Aug. 6 Do. 
ihm portahionvotwoolenss OO ssn 914 aap ea eer Aug. 9 | Do. 
MOfion=pi cine busin essminMe erase essen eee eae Aug. 13 | Do. 
IRS ibaa S Woe ICR.  coonstoncopegsoeescessces ee: Aenean arene Aug. 14 | Do. 
[RCO MEO Or ANOS, NOM 55s cascescmosososnasmocdeosescossees Aug. 24 | Do. 
| 
VENEZUELA. | 
Paper factory at Maracay—Railway earnings in Venezuela— | Aug. 27 | Homer Brett, consul, La 


Improving trade—Population—Improvement in water sup- 
ply, Caracas. 
Report on commerce and industries for 1914 (third section) 





Guaira. 


Sept. 7 | Geo. K. Donald, consul, Ma- 


racaibo. 
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The BUDGET for 1916, as submitted in an executive message to 
Congress, estimates the expenditures of the nation for all purposes 
at 341,207,692.38 pesos national currency (paper peso—$0.4246) in 
cash and 2,000,000 pesos in bonds and obligations. More than one- 
third of this amount is expected to be raised by the customhouses, 
as shown by the revenue estimates, while new taxes of a cent per 
kilogram on sugar, a cent per liter on wine, and 6 cents per liter on 
beer, both fereign and national, will increase the internal taxes. 
The expenditures for the year 1915 were fixed by the budget now in 
force at 381,320,744.99, showing a reduction in expenses for 1916 of 
40,113,052.61 pesos. The expenses of administration as fixed in the 
budget for 1916 are estimated, in national currency, as follows: 
Congress, 4,512,151; department of interior, 45,298,016.67; foreign 
relations and worship, 4,085,426.90; treasury, 16,314,546.20, and 
88,738,069.44, the latter sum being Rone acccunt of the public debt; 
justice and public instruction, 57,863,292.21; war, 25,064,635.23; 
marine, 21,207,118.45; agriculture, 10,834,801.72; public works, 
7,012,326; pensions, annuities, and retirements, 12,988,515.51; and 
military supplies, 3,500,000. The receipts from import duties for 
1916 are estimated at 111,000,000 pesos national currency.——The 
ARGENTINE SOCIETY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW was ergan- 
ized in Buenos Aires on July 26, 1915, with the fcllowing executive 
committee: Dr. Luis Maria Drago, Dr. Rodelfo Rivarola, Dr. Joaquin 
V. Gonzalez, Dr. Eduardo L. Bidau, and Dr. Carlos Rodriguez 
Laretta—_—_A PAN AMERICAN COMMERCIAL CONGRESS will 
be held in Buenos Aires, beginning on November 1, 1915. Invita- 
tions to participate in this congress have been sent to all the Ameri- 
can Republics. Its principal object will be to establish more uniform 
laws in commercial interchange.——The President of the Republic 
has accepted the resignation of Dr. Enrique Garbo as MINISTER of 
finance. Official notice has been given by the director general of 
railroads that the railways propose to introduce an increase of 10 
per cent in the TARIFFS on freight and passengers. As a result 
of tbis season’s operations, the planters of Tucuman, the principal 
sugar-producing center of the country, estimate an output cf not 
more than 100,000 tons merchantable SUGAR for the Province and 
50,000 tons for the rest cf the country, making a total of 150,000 
tens for 1915, as compared with 333,000 tons produced in 1914, of 
which the Province of Tucuman contributed 270,000 tons.——From 
a total of 1,585,706 dried and 1,700,995 green CATTLE HIDES 
exported by Argentina during the first seven months of 1915, the 
United States bought 1,118,260 and 1,160,125, respectively.———The 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE of the Argentine Republic during the first 
half of 1915 amounted to 411,038,278 Argentine gold pesos (gold 
peso=-$0.9647), made up of imports, 100,127,910 gold pesos, and 
exports, 310,910,368 gold pesos. The balance of trade in favor of 
the Republic for this period amounted to 210,782,458 gold pesos, 
the highest figure ever reached. The total value of the foreign 
commerce in the first half of 1915 exceeded that for the correspond- 
ing period in 1914 by 26,287,660 gold pesos. Imports for the first 
half of 1915 showed a decrease of 70,888,754 gold pesos, or 41.4 per 
cent, from those for the same period in 1914, while the exports 
showed an increase cf 97,176,414 gold pesos, or 45.4 per cent, over 
those for the same period of 1914. Live stock and all kinds of oils 
were the only products that showed an increase over the imports for 
the six-month period in 1914, while the exports only increased in 
agricultural and forest products. The PARCEL POST CON- 
VENTION concluded between the United States and the Argentine 
Republic tock effect on October 15, 1915. Packages are mailable 
which do not weigh more than 11 pounds (5 kilograms) nor measure 
more than 3 feet 6 inches in length and 6 feet in length and girth 
combined. The postage in the United States on parcels for the 
Argentine Republic is 12 cents for each pcund or fraction thereof; 
and in the Argentine Republic on parcels for the United States 30 
centavos per kilogram or fraction thereof. Parcel-post packages for 
the Argentine Republic can not be registered. Parcel-post mails for 
the Argentine Republic are made up in the post office at New York. 





——s —— 
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BOLIVIA 
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The NATIONAL BANK OF BOLIVIA in its statement for the 
first six months of 1915 adduces these remarkanle figures: Gold on 
hand, £527,355, compared with £237,636 in June, 1913; notes in circu- 
lation, 14,341,868 bolivianos, compared with 6,180,952 in June, 1913; 
deposits, 9,538,365 bolivianos, compared with 6,263,695 at the end of 
December, 1914. The gold reserve against notes in circulation is 47 
per cent, or 17 per cent in excess of legal requirements. At the end 
of December, 1914, the bank reported obligations to foreign and 
national banks amounting in round numbers to 5,000,000 bolivianos; 
on June 30, 1915, the bank administration had canceled these debits 
and in their stead was creditor to the extent of 1,905,058 bolivianos, 
placed with foreign banks and 411,434 with banks of the country. 
With the idea of stimulating the production of TEXTILE FIBER 
PLANTS easily cultivated in certain regions of Bolivia, the director 
of the experimental station at Miguilla, South Yungas, has been 
instructed to ship to the Bolivian consul general in New York samples 
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of hemp and other fibers produced in the Yungas sections, and it is 
hoped that markets for their consumption may be found in the 
United States through this agency.—By executive decree of 
August 23, 1915, the Bolivian Government has signified adherence 
to the INTERNATIONAL WIRELESS TELEGRAPH CONVEN- 
TION of London and approval of the fiscal protocol and service 
regulations dated July 5, 1912.——Rich veins of ANTIMONY have 
been discovered in the vicinity of Palea. The recently accredited 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of CHILE to 
Bolivia, Sr. Carlos Vergara Clark, reached his post at La Paz on 
August 31, 1915, just 50 years after his father, Sr. Aniceto Vergara, 
discharged the duties of the same office in Bolivia. National 
BANK EXAMINATIONS by the treasury department disclosed that 
these institutions in Bolivia on July 31, 1915, had in circulation notes 
to the value of 23,002,036 bolivianos; notes issued but not in circula- 
tion, 19,126,632.50 bolivianos; and a gold reserve against currency 
circulation of £1,033,661.50, or 56.17 per cent. Boliviano equals 
$0.389 United States currency. To illustrate the different processes 
of elaboration in the manufacture of tin, the treasury department 
has accorded FREE ENTRY to Sr. Arturo Loayza, of cinematograph 
films depicting the various stages of its preparation. The educa- 
tional value of these films, considermg the importance of, Bolivia’s 
tin production, is self-evident. President Ismael Montes, in his 
MESSAGE TO CONGRESS of August 6, 1915, urgently recommends 
- passage of a pending bill authorizing the coinage of Bolivian GOLD 
SPECIE, without prejudice to continued recognition of the pound 
sterling value. An extraordinary BALANCE OF TRADE in favor 
of Bolivia is indicated by figures for the first five months of 1915. 
During this period imports were 6,857,232 bolivianos and exports 
27,302,477 bolivianos, a credit balance of 20,445,245 bolivianos. 
Extending the period of observation from the beginning of the 
European war in August, 1914, to and including May, 1915, Bolivia 
exported in the amount of 46,371,543.18 bolivianos and imported 
goods valued at 14,143,668.94 bolivianos, thus accumulating a balance 
of 32,227,874.24 bolivianos during the lapse of 10 months. 




















The total FOREIGN TRADE of Brazil for the first seven months 
of the year 1915, not including imports and exports of foreign specie 
and bank notes, according to the report of the minister of finance, 
was 828,699,000 contos paper (conto paper=about $250 United 
States currency). The imports amounted to 315,923,000 contos 
paper, as compared with 401,950,000 contos paper for the same 


~~ month in 1914. 
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period in 1914. The exports amounted to 512,776,000 contos paper, 
as compared with 461,885,000 contos for the same. period in 1914. 
The exportation of sugar during the first seven months of 1915 broke 
all records, 53,512 tons being exported, as compared with 7,825 tons 
for the same period in 1914. Exports in coffee, yerba mate, and 
hides also showed a good increase. Coffee has been the most impor- 
tant export and has constituted more than 50 per cent of the total 
value in each year since 1912. Cotton decreased from 28,732 tons 
for the seven-month period in 1914 to 4,230 tons for the correspond- 
ing period in 1915. The United States and Great Britain continue 
to handle more than 50 per cent of the foreign trade. The fourth 
BRAZILIAN GEOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS, which met in Per- 
nambuco on September 7, 1915, was attended by a large number of 
eminent Brazilians. Most imspirmg addresses were delivered by 
Gen. Dantas Barreto, governor of the State and honorary president 
of the Congress; Dr. Pedro Celso Uchéa Cavalcanti, president of the 
congress, and other representative men. Dr. Antonio Azeredo has 
been elected vice president of the SENATE to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Gen. Pinheiro Machado. The Press Association 
of Rio de Janeiro celebrated on September 16 the one hundred and 
seventh ANNIVERSARY of the Gaceta de Rio de Janeiro, which 
was founded on September 16, 1808. It was the first daily ever 
published in Brazil, and a facsimile of one of the earliest copies was 
exhibited in an artistic frame-——A BRAZILIAN-ARGENTINE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE was recently established in Buenos 
Aires to promote closer relations in commerce and good understand- 
ing between the two countries, and an advisory board, composed of 
members from both countries, was elected to direct its affairs. 
Cargoes of CATTLE HIDES recently shipped to the United States 
on the Yaguary and the California arrived in perfect condition. 
These are the first shipments to be treated by the new method of 
disinfecting the hides on board the very ships in which they are 
loaded. The new process of disinfection was approved by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and will result in an increased 
exportation of hides. Messrs. Paulo Frontin, Carlos Sampaio, 
Osorio Almeida, and Luis Betin have been selected to represent 
Brazil at the PAN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS, which 
will be held in Washington next December. The Brazilian Senate 
has recently ratified the TREATY OF PEACE between Brazil and 
the United States, which was signed in Washington on July 24, 1914, 
by Mr. Bryan and Ambassador Da Gama. The CUSTOMS 
RECEIPTS for the month of August at the port of Rio de Janeiro 
were. 5,000 contos, as compared with 4,000 contos for the same 
The finance committee has recommended to the 
Chamber of Deputies that the CONSULATES of the first class in 
Asuncion, Valparaiso, and Trieste be reduced to the rank of second 
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class and that the salaries of the consulates in Rosario de Santa Fe, 
Salto Oriental, Marsella, and Oporto be lowered. A SYNDICATE 
has been organized in New York, composed of several banks, the 
Guaranty Trust, the Harris Forbes Co., and the Peabody Co., for 
exploiting and developing the railroads of Araraquava, Dourado, 
Sao Paulo, and Goyaz. A national syndicate has been organized 
in Rio de Janeiro for the purpose of exploiting the large deposits of 
PETROLEUM recently discovered on the coast of the State of 
Alagoas. This new field comprises an area of 250 square leagues, and 
trial borings have resulted in discovering oil in large quantities and 
of an. excellent quality—Dr. Wm. C. Farabee, leader of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania museum’s Amazon expedition, has discoy- 
ered the origmal habitat of the Mundurucus Indians in the section 
of country known as Campo Geral, over 200 kilometers from the 
Cururu River, in a rough and hilly country. 
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On. September 20, 1915, President Ramon Barros Luco issued a 
decree officially proclaiming the election of Juan Luis Sanfuentes as 
President of the Republic of Chile for the presidential term of five 
years beginning December 23, 1915, to which he was elected by Congress 
on September 17, 1915. The new President was born in Santiago in 
December, 1858, became an orphan at an early age, studied in the 
public schools of the nation, entered the University of Chile, and 
graduated from the law department of that university in 1879. 
From 1888 to 1891 he was a member of the House of Deputies, was 
elected to the Senate in 1903 from the Province of Valdivia, repre- 
sented the Province of Conception in the Senate in 1906, and was 
reelected Senator from that Province for the term 1912 to 1918. 
From May, 1906, to October, 1907, he was president of the Senate, 
and during the first administration of President Riesco was secretary 
of finance. On September 17 last the corner stone of the Children’s 
HOSPITAL, which is now being erected on the north side of the 
erounds of the School of Medicine in Santiago, was laid by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. The National Government has decided to 
establish a SCHOOL OF MINES at Coronel, the place having been 
selected as the site of the school on account of the large deposits of 
ores existing in that vicinity——The Commercial Review of Val- 
paraiso states that the finance committee of the House of Delegates is 
preparing a bill providing for the nationalization of the INSURANCE _- 
companies of the Republic. During the last eight years the pro- 
duction of COPPER in Chile increased from 26,000 to 45,000 tons. 
This places Chile, which formerly stood sixth in the rank of copper- 
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producing countries of the world, in the fourth place. It is esti- 
mated that in 1915 the Chuquicamata mines will produce 70,000 
tons of copper bullion, and that the Teniente and other copper 
mines of the Republic will have an output of 30,000 tons, which 
would make Chile occupy the second place among the copper- 
producing countries of the world.—The railway which runs from 
Antofagasta, Chile, to La Paz, Bolivia, has been, authorized to install 
a FLOATING DOCK in the port of Mejillones, Chile, in order to 
facilitate the loading and unloading of merchandise at the terminal 
of its line in said port. The plan for the construction of the 
MARCO CANAL, which will be 75 kilometers long and of a capacity 
sufficient to irrigate 5,000 hectares of land, has been completed.—— 
The Royal Holland Steamship Co. has decided to establish a line of 
STEAMERS with monthly sailings, via the Panama Canal, between 
the Netherlands and Chile. The National Government is con- 
sidering a plan looking to the construction of a TRANSANDEAN 
RAILWAY, via Lonquimay, at an approximate cost of $2,555,000 
American gold. On September 1, 1915, an EXPOSITION OF 
JAPANESE WARES was opened at the Quinta Normal in Santiago, 
the President of the Republic and his cabinet being present. 
About the middle of September last construction work was com- 
menced on the RAILWAY from Pua to Traiquen, the estimated 
cost of which is $1,168,000 American gold.——With the object of 
improving the system of PUBLIC ACCOUNTING in use by the 
Government of Chile, the President of the Republic has appointed a 
committee, the chairman of which is the minister of finance, to 
investigate and report upon the present system and make such 
recommendations as to the modification of same as may be deemed 
necessary for the betterment of the service. 
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Under an executive decree of September 15, 1915, the following 
were appointed members of the CABINET: Dr. Miguel Abadia 
Méndez, secretary of home government (interior); Dr. Marco Fidel 
Suarez, secretary of finance; Dr. Guillermo Valencia, secretary of 
war; Dr. Emilio Ferrero, secretary of public instruction; Gen. 
Benjamin Herrera, secretary of agriculture and commerce; Sr. Jorge 
Vélez, secretary of public works; and Dr. Hernando Holguin y Caro, 
secretary of the treasury. According to statistics published by 
La Unidn Comercial (Commercial Union) of Cartagena, the only 
BANK BILLS legally circulating in the Republic at the present 
time are those of the English and North American issues of the 
denominations of 25, 50, 100, and 1,000 pesos. All the rest have been 
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withdrawn from use as money. The total paper money in circulation 
is 1,003,553,875 pesos, of which 703,652,125 pesos are of the English 
issue and 299,901,750 pesos of the North American issue. The bank 
bills representing gold, which were ordered in New York by the 
amortization board of Bogota, are soon to be placed in circula- 
tion. The executive power has contracted with Pedro Antonio 
Pefia, under the terms of which the latter binds himself to exploit 
the PETROLEUM and hydrocarbon deposits found on the public 
lands of the district of Barrancamermeja, Department of Santander. 
Sr. Pefia agrees to begin the work of exploitation within the six 
months following the enactment of a law ratifying the contract 
referred to. The Senate has passed a bill providing for the honor- 
ing of the memory of DR. MANUEL MURILLO TORO, President 
of Colombia from 1864 to 1866 and from 1872 to 1874, the celebration 
of which is to take place throughout the Republic in 1916, on a day to 
be fixed at a later date. The bureau of fluvial navigation of the 
Government of Colombia has published data showing that the 
receipts from navigation licenses and taxes for the DREDGING of 
the Magdalena River in 1914 amounted to $124,348.11 gold, of 
which $6,353.75 gold were from navigation licenses. During the 
year referred to the Government spent in dredging the river 
$149,749.59 gold. The House of Representatives has passed a bill 
appropriating $30,000 gold for dredging the San Francisco and 
San Agustin Rivers and for the construction of avenues in the city 
of Bogota.—The Continental BANK Limited Trust Co. of New 
York recently sent a representative to Santa Marta for the purpose 
of establishing a branch bank in that city. The Senate has passed 
a bill authorizing the construction of a WHARF at the Pacific port 
of Buenaventura. The department of public instruction has sent 
a circular to its chief educational representatives in the different 
Departments, setting forth the advantages that would result from 
teaching HABITS OF SAVING in all the schools of the country, 
and urging an active campaign to this end as part of the general 
plan of public mstruction, carried on in such a manner that its 
influence will be felt by all classes throughout the Republic. The 
Cali to Palmira Railway Co. has commenced the construction of a 
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Comparison of STATISTICS for 1914 and 1884 shows a population 
of 420,179 in 1914 against 195,906 in 1884. Figures for 1914 also 


indicate 323,680 hectares of land under cultivation, of which 28,681 
are planted in coffee, 11,928 in sugar cane, 24,127 in bananas, and 
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2,604 in cacao. (Hectare equals 2.471 acres.) Costa Rica, accord- 
ing to the last official CENSUS OF LIVE STOCK, has 337,061 head 
of cattle, regionally distributed as follows: San Jose, 46,222; Alajuela, 
65,504; Cartago, 45,212; Heredia, 13,903; Guanacasje, 134,605; 
Puntarenas, 20,754; Limon 10,869. From these figures it is evident 
that the western territory and that part bordering on Nicaragua pro- 
duce nearly all of Costa Rica’s cattle. The COPYRIGHT, 
CLAIMS, PATENT, AND TRADE-MARK CONVENTIONS adopted 
at the Fourth International American Conference in Buenos Aires, 
August, 1910, were approved and ratified by Congress, and duly pro- 
muleated on August 7, 1915——The law for establishing a 
NATIONAL SANITARIUM was passed by Congress, and duly 
approved. ‘This is for the treatment of tuberculosis, is to be named 
‘‘Sanatorio Carit,’’ is presided over by a board of five members, and 
the board is authorized to raise 200,000 cclones fer its establishment, 
for the refunding of which certain specific revenues are set aside by 
the same law. (Colon equals $0.465.)——A contract was approved 
by Congress and subsequently executed with Sr. Castro Avilés, for 
the development of COCONUT GROVES on Nicoya Peninsula at 
El Cocal and Carriilo in the manufacture o copra and the expression 
of coconut ou. The lessees of this zone is required to contribute 
fixed export duties on copra shipped by him.——The Government 
contracted a LOAN of 250,000 colones, at 12 per cent, with the Anglo- 
Costa Rican Bank on September 1, 1915, repayable from October, 
1915, in monthly installments of 5,000 colones. (Colon equals 
$0.465.)——EXxxamination of the three BANKS OF ISSUE by the 
auditor general of the treasury, in August, 1915, showed a gold 
reserve of 2,671,162 colones against notes issued by these banks to 
the amount of 1,349,820 colones——Mr. W. EH. Mullins, retiring 
manager of the UNITED FRUIT COMPANY in Costa Rica, trans- 
ferred to the New York cffice of the company, has been succeeded by 
Mr. V. M. Cutter. Sr. Gerardo Casteo Seborio has been appointed 
DIRECTOR GENERAL OF POSTS, to succeed Sr. Rogelio Fer- 
nandez Guell, resigned.t—-With the purpose of tmaugurating a 
system of DIRECT TAXATION, the executive has submitted five 
proposed laws to Congress. Like other Latin American Republics 
wherein customs duties form the backbone of the national revenue, 
Costa Rica has noted a decline in this fiscal department, and now 
seeks other means to equalize its budget. Tne laws refer to provide 
(1) For the formation of a register of real property; (2) a general law 
of direct taxation; (8) a law for the taxation of real property; (4) a 
law for the taxation of incomes; (5) a law to provide revenue for 
public works of especial or local interest. A law was passed 
instituting so-called agrarian, live stock, and industrial GUARAN- 
TEES for the security of leans ——A CHICLE concession, authorizing 
the beneficiary to exploit this substance when found on waste public 
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lands, for 10 years, was granted Sr. Rafael Esquivel Saenz by Con- 
gress, and duly approved August 25, 1915._——-The BUDGHT for the 
fiscal year 1916 was passed by Congress, and approved. It calls for 
an expenditure of 7,759,200.30 colones, on an estimated revenue 
basis of 7,563,000 colones, and authorizes the executive to take 
certain measures to cover the estimated deficiency. Subject to. 
the approval of Congress, the executive has signed a contract with 
Mr. Geo. L. Grenlich, of New York, for the development of PE'TRO- 
LEUM wells in Costa Riea. 





The state department of Cuba has made a proposal to manufac- 
turers of tobacco, perfumes, liquors, sweets, etc., that EXHIBITS 
OF LOCAL PRODUCTS be established in the Cuban consulates of 
foreign countries, showing the most important Cuban products and 
manufactures. Meetings will be held in the chamber of commerce to 
determine the products to be exhibited and the countries to_be se- 
lected. A recent presidential decree authorizes bids on the con- 
struction of a MONUMENT to the memory of the battleship Maine. 
Two prizes of $1,500 and $500, respectively, have been offered for the 
two first bids selected by the judges. The cost must not exceed 
$33,000, which does not include the placing of the monument. Bids 
will be received till February 10, 1916. The Ward Line has con- 
tracted with the Cramp Works of Philadelphia for the construction of 
two NEW STEAMSHIPS for service between New York and Habana. 
Their cost will be $3,000,000, and they will make the trip in less than 
60 hours. They will have a displacement of 12,000 tons and will 
each accommodate 450 passengers. They will be ready for service 
within a year. Cuba has arranged with the United States that 
CUBAN MINORS under 16 years of age, who wish to attend schools 
in the latter country, may come unaccompanied by relatives or 
guardians provided they secure proper papers from the consular offi- 
cers of the United States at the port from where they sail and present 
same to the immigration official at the port where they desire to enter 
the United States. The director general of customs has passed a re- 
cent ruling that SECONDHAND AUTOMOBILES are subject to the 
same duty as new ones. A recent official decree fixes the value of 
certain FOREIGN GOLD COINS im circulation in Cuba. In all 
official transactions the centen (Spanish) is to be valued at $4.82 and 
the louis (French) at $3.86 official money. A plan has been sub- 
mitted to the mayor of Habana by the Count of Cumberland, residing 
in Belgium, for holding the 1920 OLYMPIC GAMES in Habana. 
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The count states that owing to the war, no European country witl be 
prepared to hold the games and that Cuba would be an ideal place. 
The city authorities would have to contribute $25,000 and the State 
double that amount for carrying out the plan, and a period of five 
years would be necessary for preparing the grounds and other 
details.——Plans have been submitted by the Armour Packing Co. 
to the department of public works for the establishment of a FER- 
TILIZER FACTORY in Matanzas and the construction of a wharf 
there to facilitate the unloading of their products which they ship to 
Cuba in large quantities. They have asked the Government for 
exemption from taxation and tariffs for the period of five years in 
consideration of carrying aera these two enterprises. 


os a> 


An unofficial CENSUS of the capital city, Santo Domingo, conducted 
by a private agency establishea there, disclosed a total population 
of 23,624, divided among nationalities in part as follows: Dominicans, 
20,723; Spaniards, 644; Porto Ricans, 595; Dutch, 318 (nearly all 
from Dutch West Indies); Cubans, 253; Syrians, 215; French, 133 
(greater number from French West Indies); British, 193 (majority 
from British West Indies); Venezuelans, 129; Italians, 92; Haitians, 
73; Chinese, 80; Americans, 37; Germans, 
RECEIPTS throughout the Republic for the months of July and 
August amounted to $656,212.05 United States currency.——It was 
expected that the ELECTRIC LIGHT SYSTEM of Santiago de los 
Caballeros would be in operation durmg the present month, work 
thereon being so far advanced that the contractors, Messrs. Moore & 
Co., late in September connected the transmission line to Santiago 
with the power plant at Puerto Plata. The line of transmission from 
the plant at Puerto Plata is about 30 miles in length. A contract 
for the building of a TRAMWAY in San Pedro de Macoris, with 
privilege of extension to the great sugar estates in the vicinity of 
that city, has been approved by Congress and the executive. Sr. 
José M. Bernard is the contractor, and motive power is to be elec- 
tricity. San Pedro de Macoris is considered the fastest growing city 
in the Republic——On September 11 Sr. José Manuel Jimenes was 
appointed SECRETARY OF STATE for interior and police, and 
Sr. Francisco Herrera, secretary of state for finance and com- 
merce. MUNICIPAL RECEIPTS of the city of Santiago de los 
Caballeros, the great tobacco center, during the past eight years 
were: 1907, $95,184; 1908, $87,869; 1909, $87,328; 1910, $93,388; 
1911, $113,075; 1912, $98,032; 1913, $101,436; 1914, $63,084.—— 
Lic. Eduardo Soler, former envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
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potentiary to the United States, has been placed at the head of the 
Government TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE SYSTEMS. The 
telephone lines of the Government are very extensive; usually they 
parallel the telegraphic wires of the French company operating in 
Santo Domingo, and their use by private persons is found both 
economical and expeditious——An AUTOMOBILE FREIGHT 
SERVICE between Monte Cristi and Santiago de los Cabelleros is 
about to be established, the distance being approximately 65 miles 
and 90 per cent of this in excellent condition. With the strengthen- 
ing of a few bridges and culverts it is considered feasible to employ 
trucks of 4-ton capacity on this run, as the way is almost entirely 
level, and to make trips in either direction in seven hours. The 
volume of freight originating at Santiago and consigned to that point 
is increasing so steadily that the Ferrocarril Central Dominicane 
running there from Puerto Plata has not the capacity to care for it 
properly and another outlet is imperatively necessary. Some 15 
passenger automobiles are now regularly engaged in transporting 
passengers between Santiago and Monte Cristi over the road it is 
proposed to use for the freight traffic. 
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The anniversary of Ecuadorian INDEPENDENCE was celebrated 
throughout the country on August 10.——In a special MESSAGE 
TO CONGRESS treating of proposed constitutional amendments, 
President Plaza recommends, together with other modifications, that 
the supreme court of the nation be empowered to review and decide 
the constitutionality of laws enacted by Congress, this attribute here- 
tofore having been vested in Congress alone. The Argentine min- 
ister to Peru and Ecuador has recommended to his Government the 
inauguration of a POSTAL SERVICE, overland from Buenos Aires 
to La Quiaca on the Bolivian frontier by rail, thence by Bolivian post 
to Oruro and La Paz, where separation of Ecuadorian, Peruvian, and 
Chilean mail would be effected. The plan is pronounced practicable, 
and would result in a weekly mail service between Buenos Aires and 
Keuador by this route. The Ecuadorian consul general at New 
York summarizes a notable increase in TRADE MOVEMENT 
between that port and Ecuador in the following figures: First six 
months in 1914, imports from Ecuador, $1,469,546; last half of 
1914, $1,543,700; first six months of 1915, $2,501,268. First six 
months of 1914, exports to Ecuador, $911,170; last half of 1914, 
$1,003,577.12; first six months of 1915, $1,051,420.64. During 
the first half of 1915, the gain in cacao importations from Ecuador 
through New York, over the corresponding period of 1914, amounted 
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to $831,220, and to $996,675 in excess of figures for the latter half of 
1914. Ecuadorian TRADE STATISTICS for the year 1914 give 
a total export trade of 26,875,650 sucres and imports valued at 
18,182,487 sucres. Shipments and ‘order’? shipments to France 
take first rank for the year with a total of 9,132,152 sucres, while the 
United States is second largest purchaser, with 7,382,983 sucres. 
(Sucre equals $0.487.)——Congress has passed a resolution for the 
appointment of a commissioner to act in conjunction with the Ecua- 
dorian envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the 
United States in placing a LOAN FOR THE RAILWAY from 
Huigra to Cuenca. Under the direction of the eminent specialist, 
Dr. Juan F. Rubio, an OPHTHALMIC WARD has been opened in 
the general hospital at Guayaquil. A new STEAMSHIP LINE 
under the name of United States & Ecuador Steamship Co. has been 
organized in Philadelphia for the purpose of inaugurating direct 
service between Philadelphia and Ecuadorian ports. Its capitalization 
is reported at 6,000,000 sucres, and associated therein with American 
capitalists is Sr. A. C. Hidalgo, Z., an Ecuadorian engineer long resi- 
dent in the United States, now in Ecuador on a mission for the com- 
pany respecting certain concessions and privileges sought of the 
Ecuadorian Government. The company intends to place four 10,000- 
ton steamers on this run and to combine with regular freight and 
passenger service development of the live-stock industry and iron-ore 
production in Ecuador.——Congress has passed a law setting aside 
funds for the installation of a SEWER SYSTEM in the city of 


Guaranda. 
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A contract for the development of SALTPETER DEPOSITS in 
Saisuy, municipal jurisdiction of San Juan Sacatepequez, has been 
signed between the Government and Srs. Pascual Mora & Co., for 
the period of 10 years.——On August 21 a BRIDGE spanning the 
River Semala at Los Tablercs was opened to traffic. To the inhabi- 
tants of Boxoma the new bridge shortens the distance by road from 
Retalhuleu by 3 leagues.——lLic. Roberto Lowenthal has been 
appointed undersecretary of FOREIGN RELATIONS to succeed 
Lic. Adrian Reeinos, resigned, who contemplates a visit to the 
United States. Lic. Lowenthal on former occasions has served his 
country on missicns to Mexico and to the United States——By 
executive decree, effective October 1, 1915, Guatemalan consulates 
will collect the following scale of CONSULAR FEES: For legalizing 
invoices, 2 per cent of the value of merchandise covered therein; to 
visé each bill of lading, per set of four copies, $1; for each additional 
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copy, $1; to visé bills of health, $2; for legalizing each ship’s mani- 
fest, $10; for legalizing signatures on documents that must have legal 
effect in Guatemala, $3. These fees are stated in United States 
gold.——The ninety-fourth anniversary of Central American INDE- 
PENDENCE was celebrated with imposing ceremonies on Septem- 
ber 15 throughout Guatemala. On September 15 ‘he work 
necessary to supply the municipality of Puerto de San Jose with 
POTABLE WATER was inaugurated. On September 17 the 
BRIDGE over the River Quemaya at San Martin Jilotepeque was 
opened to traffic. y exe 
coinage of COPPER FRACTIONAL CURRENCY by the national 
mint in the following amounts and denominations was authorized: 
1,500,000 pesos in 25-centavo pieces; 500,000 pesos in 124-centavo 
pieces. Inconvenience in small transactions calling for the use of 
small coins, which had become very scarce, brought about this 
step.——A picturesque hill, endeared to the public by many his- 
torical associations, named ‘Cerro del Carmen,” to the north of the 
city cf Guatemala, has been set aside by decree of President Estrada 
Cabrera as a PUBLIC GARDEN, and the necessary funds fer its 
laying out set aside. Abundant MAIZE and bean crops have been 
reported from different sections of the country..—Guatemalan 
COFFEE from El Pacayal plantation of Pochuta was awarded first 
prize at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Francisco. PUB- 
LIC TELEPHONE SERVICE is to be inaugurated throughout the 
Department of Suchitepequez early in October. 




















On September 17, 1915, the Government of the United States 
officially recognized Philippe Sudre Dartiguenave as the constitu- 
tional PRESIDENT of the Republic, and in honor of that event the 
North American warship Washington, anchored at Port au Prince, 
immediately gave a salute of 21 guns to the Haitian President and 
flag. Chargé d’affaires of the United States in Haiti, R. B. Davis, 
and Vice Admiral W. B. Caperton then called upon and conveyed to 
the new Chief Executive the good wishes of the Government of the 
United States, together with congratulations on his inauguration to 
the presidency of the nation. On the fcllowing day President Darti- 
guenave returned the visit made him by the representatives of the 
United States. An executive decree of September 9 last announces 
the appointment of the following members of the CABINET: Louis 
Borno, Secretary of Foreign Relations and Public Instruction, to 
take the place of Paulus Sannon, resigned, and Dr. Paul Salomon, 
Secretary of Agriculture and Public Works.——Thomas Price has 
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been appointed director of the land TELEGRAPH service of the 
Republic. It is reported that the new director proposes to take 
steps looking to the extension of telegraph lnes throughout the 
country and the improvement of the service. An executive decree 
of September 18, 1915, convoked the Congress of the Republic in 
EXTRA SESSION on the 20th of the same month. Congress has 
enacted a law appropriating 150,000 gourdes to be used in aiding 
sufferers from the cyclone which recently damaged the southwestern 
part of the country, especially the districts of Cayes, Coteaux, Aquin, 
Jacmel, Saltrou, Leogane, and the municipality of Ganthier. An 
additional sum of 35,000 gourdes has been placed by Congress at the 
disposal of the Secretary of the Interior to be used in alleviating the 
suffering caused by the cyclone in San Luis of the north. At 8 
o’clock on the morning of September 26, 1915, a solemn TH DEUM 
was chanted in the cathedral at Port au Prince because of the elec- 
tion of Sudre Dartiguenave, President of the Republic. In addition 
to the Chief Executive and high officials of the Government, the 
ceremony was attended by members of the diplomatic corps and 
consular officers, and by a large number of persons from every walk 
in life. After the impressive ceremony was ended the usual recep- 
tion was held by the President of the Republic in the executive 
palace of the nation.———According to press reports from Port au 
Prince, the AMERICAN RED CROSS has opened a free clinic in the 
French asylum in that city under the direction of Dr. R. M. Kennedy, 
commander of the hospital ship Solace. After consultation, patients 
are furnished with such medicine as they may require. A new 
NEWSPAPER entitled ‘Bleu et Rouge’’ has been established in 
Port au Prince under the management of Louis Caillard. A 
WIRELESS telegraph station has been established at Jacmel, thereby 
making the latest over-sea news available to the inhabitants o1 the 
Republic.——A law of September 20, 1915, repeals the law of August 
23, 1913, under which the BUREAU OF POLICE and safety league 
was established, and restores to the department of the imtericr the 
obligations and duties which were formerly performed by the police 
and safety league.-——PUBLIC BUILDINGS erected in future in 
the towns of the Republic must be fireproof and constructed in 
accordance with the provisions of the law governing the erection of 
public buildings. 




















URBAN TELEPHONE SERVICE was inaugurated in La Ceiba 
early in August. A LIGHTHOUSE at Omoa Point has been com- 
pleted and placed in service. The light is occulting, with 5 seconds 
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eclipse between white flashes, and visible for a distance of 15 kilo- 
meters at sea, though the contract let by the Government for its con- 
struction specified but 10 kilometers (kilometers equals 0.625 mile). 
The municipality of Tonacatepeque hes edvertised for bids for 
an ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT and the recessary installations for 
adequate public and private service. The National BOARD OF 
HEALTH has directed the Board of Health at Amapala to take the 
most energetic measures toward modern sanitation of the port of La 
Ceiba, these activities to include the extermination of mosquitoes, 
and has authorized the necessary expenditures to this end.——TELE- 
GRAPHIC communication between Honduras points and the city of 
Mexico, Salina Cruz, Vera Cruz, and Coatzacoalcos was reestablished 
during August——PHYSICAL VALUATION of the National Hon- 
duras Railway, as shown by a recent official report, 1s placed at 
$2,864,483.82 for the first section and $328,692.50 for the second 
section, including the bridge over the Ulua River, a total of 
$3,193,176.32. Compared with the appraisal of 1912 at $1,041,506.70, 
when the figures had fallen below those of 1903, the report is eloquent 
testimony of systematic improvements ard extension during the 
period embraced in the past three years. Agreeable to regulations 
of the bureau, Hon. Lic. Guillermo Campos, delegate from Honduras, 
became president of the INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA, succeeding Hon. Lic. José Pinto, delegate from 
Guatemala, in office as president. Agricultural exhibits from 
Honduras at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Francisco were 
awarded the following PRIZES and mentions: Nine gold medals, 
18 silver medals, 15 bronze medals, and 6 honorable mentions.—— 
A STATUE of ex-President Manuel Bonilla, placed in the Parque 
Manuel Bonilla de La Leona, was unveiled on October 12 at the 
capital, this date having been selected to coincide with the anniver- 
sary of the discovery of America, an anniversary celebrated with 
patriotic ceremonies throughout Central America, and there referred 
to as the “Festival of the Race.’’ The statue is the work of the 
eminent Italian sculptor, Pietra Santa. A WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION act, providing for indemnities to workmen injured in 
the course of industrial pursuits in Honduras, is pending before Con- 
eress. The proposed law is supported by the press and public, and 
illustrates graphically the modern trend of legislation in Honduras. 
——Despite an unusually severe rainy season, the great SOUTHERN 
HIGHWAY of Honduras suffered comparatively little damage, 
minor washouts having been repaired immediately after their occur- 
rence by a force of 200 workmen engaged in maintenance of the road, 
and automoblie traffic having continued without interruption. 





























Resumption of PULLMAN SERVICE from San Antonio, Tex., 
through to the City of Mexico via Nuevo Laredo, after a discontinu- 
ance of three years’ duration, was announced by Pullman officials on 


October 20. The central office of Mexican National Telegraphs 
will promptly reestablish its system of TELEGRAPHIC TRANS- 
FERS of funds, though this service is to be limited for the time being 
to exchange of money with foreign pomts.——The Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States has approved a PARCEL POST agreement 
under which ‘admissible liquids and oils, pastes, salves, and other 
articles easily liquefiable’’ also may be sent by international parcel 
post from the United States to Mexico. It is expected that this 
agreement will have the effect of developing a larger export traffic 
by mail in liquid articles, such as ink, soap, perfumes, medicinal 
preparations, mixed paints, oils, many prepared foods and sauces, 
and toilet preparations. The Governor of the State of Coahuila 
has addressed the WORKMEN’S LEAGUE, inviting that association 
to designate representatives before the Board of Material Betterment 
recently appointed for the State, so demonstrating in practical form 
the Government’s desire that the working classes have a voice in 
public affairs. WIRELESS TELEGRAPH service between Sal- 
tillo, capital of the State of Coahuila, and other Mexican points is now 
in regular operation, and messages have been exchanged with Mazat- 
lan and Chapultepec. Prof. Andrés Osuna, for 10 years Director 
General of Primary Instruction in the State of Coabuila, will return 
from the United States in December to occupy the post of DIREC- 
TOR GENERAL OF EDUCATION in the Federal District. By 
order of the Governor of the State of Sonora, the importation, sale, or 
manufacture of INTOXICATING LIQUORS in that State has been 
prohibited. The decree defines as intoxicating all beverages con- 
taining alcohol, and thus is sweeping in its effects. But one penalty 
for contravention of the decree is prescribed, and this is severe—a 
term of five years’ imprisonment. SANITARY IMPROVE- 
MENTS and other public works of importance to the city have been 
initiated at Vera Cruz by direction of the Federal Government, under 
the supervision of Sr. Mauro R. Calatayud, engineer, and include 
reclamation of swamps and lowlands in the vicinity of the city, 
improvement of the existing sewage discharge and interior drainage, 
extension of the municipal running-water supply, lengthening of the 
Gran Avenida Independencia, of the streets named Cinco de Mayo 
and Aquiles Serd4n, construction of a new market building, the 
laying out of a new park at the entrance of the Paseo de los Cocos, 
and extension of other important streets. It is reported that work 
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on these civic improvements is actively under way.——It is re- 
ported that the North Pacific Steamship Co. will establish a regular 
STEAMER SERVICE between San Francisco and the west coast 
ports of Mexico and Central America. 





WIRE COMMUNICATION has been established between the dis- 
trict of Rio Grande and Bluefields, and the banana planters of that 
district are thus enabled to keep in closer touch with the entire Re- 
publi. Some 400 planters were represented at a meeting held 
October 1 in Bluefields for the purpose of organizing a PLANTER’S 
ASSOCIATION or grange, to be incorporated under the laws of 
Nicaragua. Sr. Gilberto Larios, Nicaraguan minister to Guate- 
mala, was authorized to sign the FREE TRADE CONVENTION 
between Nicaragua and Guatemala in behalf of his Government, 
negotiations to this end between the two Republics having been 
satisfactorily concluded. Reports from Managua indicate an 
encouraging demand for NICARAGUAN COFFEE. Contracts for 
future delivery are being made at 5 cérdobas per 100 pounds 
(cérdoba equals $1 United States currency). Salvadorean coffee 
export houses have made very advantageous proposals to Nicara- 
guan coffee growers. CUSTOMS COLLECTIONS throughout 
the Republic reached the sum of $215,599.17 during the second 
quarter of 1915.—The first shipment of NICARAGUAN CAT- 
TLE to the commissary department of the Canal Zone was made 
direct early in September. This trial consignment consisted of 500 
head, and it is hoped that Nicaraguan stock raisers may meet the 
standard of weight, condition, and price set by purchasing agents 
of the Zone, thus opening up a nearby outlet for surplus beef. 
It is proposed to supply the city of Masaya with RUNNING 
WATER by connecting the Tecuautepa River by canal with a 
stream flowing through the Morris Ranch, 3 miles distant. 
Proposals for extensive RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION from the 
Caribbean coast to the interior of Nicaragua are about to be sub- 
mitted to the Government by a group of Canadian capitalists, repre- 
sentatives having looked over the ground thoroughly and consulted 
with planters, merchants, and business men who are interested. It 
is reported that the principles of Government regulation of rates and 
absence of monopoly are embodied in the contemplated proposals. 
The construction of these lines would open up new districts for banana 
culture that can not be utilized at present because of lack of trans- 
portation facilities, and planters especially, are reported to be active 
in support of the new lines. It is reported from Bluefields that 
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Messrs. W. R. GRACE & CO. plan to establish themselves on a large 
scale in Nicaragua, the assistant manager of the San Francisco house 
having visited Bluefields recently in connection with this project. 





According to a recent report of the chief construction engineer of 
the CHIRIQUI RAILWAY, work was progressing very rapidly, 
grading being almost completed and over 25 miles of rails had been 
laid at the end of September. Nine hundred workmen were em- 
ployed in the month of August, and the road will be finished by 
April, 1916. Ecuador has contributed the sum of $2,000 to the 
fund being raised by Latin-American countries for erecting a MONU- 
MENT to Vasco Nifiez de Balboa at the Pacific entrance of the 
Panama Canal. A Presidential decree of September 2 established 
a National Department of TROPICAL ANAIMIA, which will be 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of Fomento (Promotion), 
and will study and try to discover means of combating that dis- 
ease. The President has revoked the decree of August 28, which 
prohibited the exportation of RICE, and that article may now be 
exported as formerly——The President has appointed Sr. Aurelio 
Guardia as MINISTER of Finance to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Sr. Aristides Arjona. The total IMPORTS of the 
Republic for the year 1914, not including imports by parcel post, 
according to a recent report of the bureau of statistics, were valued. 
at 9,885,477.10 balboas (balboa=$1). The United States leads all 
nations in exports to Panama with a total of 6,396,276.36 balboas, 
followed by Great Britain with a total of 1,788,004.82 balboas. 
According to a recent decision of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, Americans returning from abroad are entitled to the $100 
CUSTOMS EXEMPTION on articles purchased by them while 
passing through the Panama Canal Zone. The National SCHOOL 
OF AGRICULTURE was inaugurated on October 1 in the suburbs 
of the city of Panama, the President and members of his cabinet 
being present at the opening ceremonies. Thirty students matric- 
ulated on the first day.—Plans for a new HOSPITAL to be erected 
in Ancon have been prepared under the direction of Mr. Samuel M. 
Mitt. These plans have been approved by the Department of 
Fomento (Promotion) and by the President of the Republic. Work 
has already begun on the first of a group of five buildings, which will 
be of concrete, two stories high and 370 feet long, and will cost 
$110,000. Congress is to be requested to appropriate funds for the 
construction of four additional buildings of the same type, and when 
completed these five buildings will have a capacity of 550 patients —— 
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An ICE AND COLD STOARGE COMPANY with a capital of 
$60,000 has been organized in Colon under the management of Wil 
liam B. Cheatham, president; Rolla A. Fullewider, vice president; 
George M. McElroy, secretary.——The contract for constructing the 
NATIONAL PRINTING OFFICE has been awarded to Sr. Fran- 
cisco Arias P. The building will be erected at a cost of 14,500 balboas 


(balboa=$1), and will be situated adjoming the School of Arts and 


Crafts. 
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PARAGUAY 


A TREATY OF ARBITRATION between Spain and Paraguay 


was approved in the Chamber of Deputies. A CHILDREN’S 
WARD was opened in the Charity Hospital of Asuncion August 15, 
the occasion being marked by enthusiastic public demonstrations 
and appropriate ceremonies. The Executive designated a LOCAL 
FINANCIAL COMMISSION, composed of Sr. Juan B. Gaona, Dr. An- 
tonio Sosa, Dr. G. Cardus Huerta, Sr. Guillermo de los Rios, Sr. Pedro 
Jerba, Sr. Antonio Plate, Sr. Evariste Acosta, Dr. Venancio B. Galeano. 
The commission is to act under the presidency of the Minister of Fi- 
nance. The planting of SHADE TREES along the streets of 
Asuncion was definitely initiated with the completion of this work on 
Avenida Bermejo. A law providing for EXPORT DUTIES of 1.50 
pesos gold, with surtax of 10 per cent per hide, has been submitted to 
Congress by the Executive. The proposed law further authorizes 
the Executive to increase the export duties on quebracho extract to 
a maximum of 10 pesos gold per ton, the sliding scale so authorized 
to be governed by market conditions. The same measure provides 
for export duties on tobacco amounting to 10 and 15 centavos gold 
per 10 kilograms, according to quality (peso gold equals $0.965 
United States currency; kilo equals 2.2046 pounds). A movement 
is on foot in Paraguay to utilize the water power of the Guaira group 
of falls on the upper Parana River for the development of electricity, 
and means for overcoming natural obstacles in the way of the sug- 
gested undertaking are widely discussed in the Paraguayan press. 
TRADE STATISTICS for the first seven months of 1915 show exports 
during that period valued at 2,843,742.76 pesos, against imports of 
1,107,512.66 pesos, a favorable balance of 1,736,230.10 pesos. 
Increase in RICE PRODUCTION for 1915 has been noted, the crop 
amounting to 50,000 arrobas, or about one-eighth of the total required 
for consumption in Paraguay (arroba equals 25 pounds). A 
COLONIZATION CONCESSION or contract in favor of Messrs. 
José Grassi and Olinto Martinol has been sanctioned by Congress 
and approved by the Executive. This project involves the transfer 
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to them of 25,000 hectares of suitable public lands for purposes of 
colonization and cultivation, exemption from duties and other forms 
of taxation of products of the colony for a certain period, free impor= 
tation of machinery and parts, jute bagging and bags, and seeds for= 
the coleny, payment by the Government of the passage of immis= 
grants and their families, together with freight charges on their bag== 
gage, teels, and work animals, and confers other benefits. At the— 
end of 10 years, if the required amount of land has been placed under — 
cultivation through the concessionaires, the Government agrees to 
convey this area to them at the price of 5 pesos gold per hectare 
(hectare equals 2.471 acres). A SCHOOL for military wireless 
telegraph operators has been established at Paragruari pursuant to 
Executive order. Collections of the Italian RED CROSS Com- 
mittee in Paraguay, instead of being forwarded to Italy in kind, 
were invested in the purchase of Paraguayan tobacco, which was 
forwarded to headquarters in Italy, donations to this fund thus hay- 
ing served the double purpose of relief and of affording an outlet for 
a much-esteemed national product. 
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The FOREIGN COMMERCE of Peru in 1914 amounted to 
13,595,720 Peruvian pounds (Peruvian pound =$4.8665), consisting 
of imports, 4,827,930 pounds, and exports, 8,767,790 pounds.—— 
According to telegraphic reports the proposed bill levying an 
EXPORT TAX on sugar, cotton, wool, and hides became a law on 
October 6, 1915. From 1911 to 1914, inclusive, Peru exported 
PETROLEUM to the amount of 483,597,597 kilos. These exports 
by years, expressed in kilos, are as follows: 1911, 87,267,991; 1912, 
141,298,420: 1913, 147,494,409; and in 1914, 107,536,777——A 
bill has been introduced into the Peruvian Congress providing for 
graduated EXPORT DUTIES on the following minerals: Gold, 
silver, copper, lead, tungsten, vanadium, molybdenum, zinc, bis- 
muth, antimony, borates (crude and calcined), petroleum, and 
alkaline salts. Dr. Javier Prado has been elected rector of the 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN MARCOS, in Lima. The municipal — 
authorities in Lima have prohibited GAMBLING of all kinds in the 
Federal Capital during the day. Violators of the law are subject to 
heavy penalties. A new municipal LABORATORY was installed 
in Callao on September 12 last, adequately fitted up for analyzing 
water, milk, and food substances. Particular attention will be paid 
to the analysis and sterilization of milk in order that these products 
may be offered for sale in a wholesome and unadulterated form. 
Praeli Bros. & Co., successors to the Tarma Electric Light Co., have 
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been granted a concession for the use of the waters of Tarma Creek in 
the production of LIGHT AND POWER for use in the city of Tarma. 
A similar concession has been granted to Victor Montero to utilize 
the Jayanca aqueduct in the production of electric power for agri- 
cultural purposes. Plans have been approved for the construction 
of a HOSPITAL in the city of Pisco at an approximate cost of 3,900 
Peruvian pounds ($18,979.35).——In 1914 the quantities of GOLD, 
silver, copper, and lead exported from Peru in the form of bullion and 
in ores were as follows: Gold, 50.8 kilos; silver, 167,616 kilos; copper, 
21,731 kilos, and lead, 2,280 kilos. s been passed per- 
mitting the free exportation of RICE from Peru. The repeal of the 
export tax was urgently requested by boards of trade agricultural 
societies, in order to encourage the growing of rice on a larger scale in 
the rice-producing sections of the Republic. During the first six 
months of 1915 the port of Callao collected CUSTOMS REVENUES 
to the amount of $1,231,412. The customs revenues collected at the 
port in question in 1914 ageregated $3,116,620. 














The Mexican National Trading Co. has announced that it will 
inaugurate a coastwise STEAMSHIP SERVICE between Central 
American ports and already has appomted Sr. Salvador Panamene 
general agent for El Salvador. This company is formed by American 
capital——The statutes and charter of the CERVANTES 
ACADEMY of El Salvador have been approved by the Executive. 
This academy is correspondent to the Royal Academy of Spain in El 
Salvador, and some of its purposes are: Maintenance of purity inthe 
Spanish tongue; the study and analysis of local terms whose general 
acceptance by the Royal Academy are warranted by extensive use 
understanding——The Government was successful in arranging with 
BRITISH BONDHOLDERS and with the Western Railway meas- 
ures whereby it will not be embarrassed during the continuance of 
abnormal conditions brought on by the European war in meeting its 
obligations with them. Government credit has been maintained 
scrupulously, despite the trying period, and the extension of four 
years for the purposes mentioned will leave the country in a position 
to devote part of its revenue to urgent needs at home. To imsure 
the importation of FLOUR of good quality, an Executive decree 
recently issued requires the annexation to consular invoices covering 
flour shipments of certificates from the mill showing brand, quality, 
and quantity viséed by inspectors charged with “enforcement of the 
pure food and drugs act. Customs officers in E] Salvador are enjoined 
to exact these certificates before passing importations of flour. 
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As an outcome of the Pan American Financial Conference of May, 
1915, a movement for the reestablishment of a NATIONAL CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE in El Salvador has met with vigorous sup- 
port. NATIONAL STATISTICS recently published give the fol- 
lowing figures of interest concerning El Salvador: Population, 
1,254,000; inhabitants per square kilometer, 2.36; area, 34,126 
square kilometers; 14 Departments wherein are located 252 munici- 
palities and 1,939 villages. El Salvador has 2,367 kilometers of 
national highways, 9,190 kilometers of local roads, and 335 kilo- 
meters of railways. During 1914 there were 911 schools in existence, 
with 1,313 teachers and an attendance of 54,514 pupils. In order of 
importance the principal countries taking Salvadorean exports dur- 
ing 1914 were the United States, Germany, France, Italy, Austria, 
Norway, Sweden, Spain, and Panama. Shippmg amounting to 
560,874 tons entered ports of the Republic durmg the same year. 
Revenues of the Government from all sources in 1914 were 12,423,753 
pesos (kilometer equals 0.625 mile; peso equals $0.365 United States 
currency). The public debt, both exterior and interior, is but 
27,893,259 pesos. Salvador has three banks of issue with a total 
capital of 5,500,000 pesos. 





URUGU GUAY. 





The ninetieth ANNIVERSARY of Uruguayan independence was 
celebrated throughout the Republic on August 25. The celebration 
of these national anniversaries is becoming more popular and sponta- 
neous, and much enthusiasm was displayed in the great civic mani- 
festation, in which a great number of foreign societies and associations 
took part. One feature of the day was the distribution of food, 
clothing, and gifts to the needy.—On August 25 the twelfth annual 
NATIONAL LIVESTOCK SHOW was opened on the grounds of the 
Uruguayan Rural Association, in the Prado. Dr. Amézaga, Minister of 
Industries, delivered the inaugural address, to which Dr. Quintela, 
president of the Rural Association, replied, emphasizing the great 
importance of the show and announcing several important new fairs 
for next year——The CUSTOMHOUSE REVENUE of the Republic 
for the month of August, 1915, amounted to $1,048,160.87, an mcrease 
of $158,612.63, compared with the same month in 1914.——The 
Government has resolved to stop negotiations for a LOAN of 
$10,000,000 with American bankers, as the financial situation 1s 1m- 
proving so rapidly that necessity for the loan no longer exists. The 
Government has approved the ad referendum contract signed on August 
18 for the purchase by the municipality of the PARQUE HOTEL. 
The cost of the hotel was 1,100,000 pesos, and it will be kept open all 
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the year round.— More than 1,200 trees were planted by the children 
of the public schools on ARBOR DAY, August 15, which has been 
observed in Uruguay for 15 years. The President of the Republic, 
accompanied by many high State officials, attended on August 15 the 
rural congress at Minas, held under the auspices of the NATIONAL 
COMMISSION OF AGRICULTURAL PROMOTION, a _ body 
recently organized to distribute seed and impart farming knowledge to 
agriculturists. The President in an address emphasized the interest 
taken by the Government in promoting farming and enumerated the 
great improvements inaugurated by the Commission during the cur- 
rent year, which should result in a great merease of crops. The 
general manager of the Central Uruguay Railway has announed that 
there will probably be an increase on CATTLE FREIGHTS, due 
partly to the increased cost of fuel, which has advanced 20 shillings on 
the ton, causing considerable loss, as the average consumption is from 
50,000 to 60,000 tons of coal per annum. The foreign commerce of 
Uruguay for the first six months of 1915 amounted to 50,341,617 
pesos (peso=$1.04), of which 16,191,780 pesos were imports and 
34,149,837 pesos were exports, showing 17,958,057 pesos excess of 
exports over imports. Animal and vegetable products composed the 
bulk of the exports. 
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VENE ZUELA 


The Department of Fomento (Promotion) of Venezuela has just 
published a résumé of the statistics of the Republic corresponding to 
the years 1908 to 1914, inclusive, from which the following data are 
taken: Present AREA of the Republic, 1,020,400 square kilometers; 
population, December 31, 1914, 2,805,316, or 2.7 inhabitants per 
square kilometer. The BIRTHS in the Republic in 1914 numbered 
75,817, the deaths 51,697, and the marriages 7,492. The excess of 
births over deaths during the year referred to was 24,120. In 1914 
passengers entered the Republic from abroad to the number of 10,610, 
while those leaving Venezuela bound for foreign countries numbered 
9,742, or an excess of incoming over outgoing passengers of 868. The 
increase in population in Venezuela from all sources was 24,988 during 
the past year. In 1914 there were 58 HOSPITALS in operation in 
the Republic with patients entering same to the number of 11,581.—— 
The COURTS of First Instance in 1914 commenced 486 civil suits and 
1,423 criminal suits. During the year referred to there were 25 jails 
and 2 penitentiaries in the Republic. In 1914 there were 12 
RAILWAYS in operation in Venezuela, having a length of 860 kilo- 
meters and an invested capital of 195,213,364 bolivares (1 bolivar= 
$0.193). During the year 757,741 passenger tickets were sold and 
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268,505,604 kilos of freight transported, while the receipts aggregated 
12,878,699 bolivares and the expenditures 7,582,094 bolivares. 
The offices of the PUBLIC REGISTER in 1914 showed 34,712 trans- 
fers of land, valued at 110,496,400 bolivares. The EXPORTS in 
1914 were valued at 111,505,355 bolivares, and the imports at 
72,473,913 bolivares, or a total foreign commerce of 183,979,268 
bolivares. According to the BANK statement issued December 
31, 1914, the guaranty fund of the banks of the country on that date 
was 2,080,216 bolivares, the reserve fund 2,118,222 bolivares, the 
bills in circulation 11,314,800 bolivares, and the cash on hand 
17,897,567 bolivares. The national BUDGET for 1914 amounted 
to 38,035,050 bolivares, while the national debt on December 31 of 
the same year totalled 172,737,130 bolivares, 60,631,834 bolivares of 
which represented the internal debt and 112,105,296 the foreign 
debt.——An order of the Provisional President of the Republic of 
September 29, 1915, approves the by-laws and list of members of the 
VENEZUELAN SOCIETY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW.W—A 
new bank has been organized in Maracaibo under the name of 
COMMERCIAL BANK, with a capital of 400,000 bolivares, divided 
into 2,000 shares. An Executive decree of September 15 last pro- 
vides for the construction of an iron and concrete BRIDGE 22 meters 
long by 44 meters wide over the San Rafael River in the city of 
Bolivar. The bridge is to be called Gomez Bridge, in honor of the 
President of the Republic. On December 9, 1915, the ELECTRIC 
TRAMWAY was inaugurated in Valencia, and the new pavement on 
Kastern Avenue in that city was opened to public traffic. The 
National Academy of Medicine in Caracas on September 14 last cele- 
brated the first anniversary of the birth of Dr. Antonio Parra, a 
DISTINGUISHED VENEZUELAN PHYSICIAN, and durimg the 
ceremonies hung a picture of Dr. Parra in the assembly hall of the 
academy.—The Cumana & Carupano Pier & Tramway Co. has 
received the street cars and material necessary for the completion 
and operation of its ELECTRIC line and will soon open the line to 
traffic in the city of Carupano. A LAW SCHOOL was opened in 
Barquisimento on September 6, 1915, under the direction of Drs. 
Tomas Barradas and Jose R. Gimenez.——During the latter part of 
August of the present year, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Grand Lodge of Venezuela, a committee was appointed 
to perform the preliminary work necessary for the celebration of the 
FIRST MASONIC CONGRESS in Caracas, the opening session of 
which is to be on July 24, 1916.——The receipts of the FLUVIAL & 
COASTWISE CO., of Venezuela, during the first half of 1915 
amounted to 1,733,871.84 bolivares, and the expenditures to 
1,363,118.66 bolivares. 
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GOVERNING: BOARD>-OF-THE 
PAN AMERICAN 
UNION 


Ropert LANSING, Secretary of State of the United States, 
Chairman ex officio. 


AMBASSADORS EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Argentine Republic...Sefior Dr. Romuto S: Naov.? 
Brazil Senhor Domicio DA GAMA, 
Office of Embassy, 1780 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Sefior Don Epuarpo SuArnz Musica, 
Office of Embassy, 1013 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


Mexico (Absent. ) 


ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Sefior Don Ignacio CALDERON, 

Office of Legation, 1633 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 

Sefior Dr. Jutio BrrancovuRt, 

Office of Legation, 1319 K Street, Washington, D.C. : 
Costa Rica Sefior Don ManvueELt Castro QUESADA, 

Office of Legation, 1501 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D: C. 
Cuba Sefior Dr. C. M. pz C&sPEDEs, 

Office of Legation, 1529 Eighteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Dominican Republic.-Sefior Dr. A. Pkrez PERDoMo, 

Office of Legation, ‘‘The Champlain,” Washington, D. C. 

Sefior Dr. Gonzato 8. C6Rpova, 

Office of Legation, 604 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
Guatemala Sefior Don Joaquin MEnpEz, 

Office of Legation, 1604 K Street, Washington, D. C. 

Haiti M. Soton MeEnos, 

Office of Legation, 1429 Rhode Island Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Honduras Sefior Dr. ALBERTO Memprexo.? 
Nicaragua Sefior Don Em1it1ano CHAMORRO, 

Office of Legation, ‘‘Stoneleigh Court,” Washington, D. C. 

Sefior Dr. Eusrsio A. Moratss, 

Office of Legation, ‘‘Stoneleigh Court,’ Washington, D. C. 
Paraguay Sefior Dr. Hrcror VELAzquEz,! 

Office of Legation, 1678 Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 

Sefior Don FEDERIco ALFonso Pxzxt, 

Office of Legation, 2223 R Street, Washington, D. C. 

Salvador Sefior Dr. RaFaEL ZALDIVAR, 

Office of Legation, 1800 Connecticut Avenue, Washington D. C. 
Uruguay Sefior Dr. Cantos M. pr PrEna, 

Office of Legation, 1734 N Street, Washington, D. C. 

Venezuela Senor Dr. Santos A. Domrnicr, 

Office of Legation, 1406 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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CHARGES D’AFFAIRES 
ATP COING see. 3 Sefior Don FEpERIco M. Quintana, 
Office of Embassy, 1806 Corcoran Street, Washington, D. C. 


Honduras : Sefior Don R. Camino Diaz, 
Office of Legation, 31 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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On March 1, 1915, Dr. Viera was inaugurated President of the Oriental Republic fora 
period of four years. At the time of his election he was Minister of the Interior in 
the cabinet of President Battle y Ordonez. 
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On Wednesday, November 10, there was held the first monthly 
meeting for the autumn of the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, with practically all of the members present. Following a 
happily worded welcome to Secretary Lansing as chairman ex-officio 
of the board, expressed by the ranking Latin American member, 
Mr. Domicio da Gama, ambassador of Brazil, the Director General 
submitted his annual report on the receipts and expenditures of 
the office, which was read and then referred to the supervisory 
committee for its study and recommendations. The chairman of 
the board, speaking as Secretary of State of the United States, 
took advantage of this meeting to lay before the board a statement 
covering the action of the United States and the six Governments of 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Guatemala, and Uruguay in 
recognizing the de facto Government of Mexico. Followmg this 
important statement, which was listened to most attentively, the 
minister of Peru—speaking as the representative of one of the 
countries which was not actually engaged in the conference on the 
Mexican situation—introduced a resolution of appreciation and 
approval, which was seconded by the minister of Bolivia as the 
representative of one of the countries participating in the conference. 
Accompanying their motions with appropriate brief comments, the 
resolution, which was passed unanimously, reads as follows: 

The Pan American Union expresses its gratification and approval of the course 
adopted by the Governments of Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Guatemala, United 
States, and Uruguay in counseling together upon the situation in Mexico and in acting 
identically in recognizing the de facto Government of Mexico, in that it evidences 
the spirit of cooperation, which is the essential element of Pan American fraternity. 

The passing of this resolution made it a matter of international 
record that the action of seven of the American Governments in the 
Mexican situation was approved by all the other Governments of 
America and, therefore, became a Pan American act. In view of 
the far-reaching significance of this resolution as marking the begin- 
ning of a new era in Pan Americanism the remarks made by the 
Secretary of State of the United States and the ministers of Bolivia 
and Peru will be quoted m full in the next issue of the BULLETIN. 
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DEATH OF DON JOAQUIN BERNARDO CALVO. 


The sudden death of Don Joaquin Bernardo Calvo on November 22, 
1915, at his residence in Washington, deprives the Pan American 
Union of one of its oldest and truest friends, and a staunch supporter 
of Pan Americanism and all the ideals it stands for. Sefior Calvo 
was for some years, until his retirement in August, 1914, the dean of 
the diplomatic corps in Washington, in point of length of service, 
having been for 15 consecutive years envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of Costa Rica at the capital—since January 5, 1899. 
Before coming to the United States as secretary of the Costa Rican 
delegation to the First Pan American Conference in 1889, he had 
already done meritorious service in his home country, where in 1885 
he established the first daily paper. He was appointed in 1885 
member of the War Claims Commission, and governor of the Province 
of Cartago in 1886. In 1892 he was made a delegate from Costa 
Rica ‘to the International Monetary Conference held in Washington, 
and chargé d’affaires of his country. In 1893 he represented Costa 
Rica at the World’s Fair (Chicago) as a member of its delegation; in 
1896 was raised to the rank of minister resident in the United States, 
and, in 1898, accredited to Mexico as well. In 1899 Sefior Calvo was 
made envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, a place 
which he held uninterruptedly until August, 1914. During this long 
period of service as the chief of the Costa Rican Legation in Washing- 
ton he was, in 1901-2, Costa Rican delegate to the Second Pan 
American Conference in Mexico, and one of its representatives at the 
Central American Peace Conference in Washington in 1907. As a 
member of the governing board of the Pan American Union and the 
International Bureau of American Republics, the name under which 
the organization was created after the First Pan American Conference, 
Senor Calvo always lent his entire support to any measure which he 
believed was directed toward the progress of the cause of Pan Ameri- 
canism and the welfare of the Pan American Union as the node 
from which the lght of progress, friendship, better understanding, 
and greater prosperity irradiates. Senor Calvo was a patriot, a 
Pan American, a deyoted worker, whose demise is a distinct loss to 
lus friends and to the cause of Pan Americanism. 


THE SECOND.PAN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS. 


According to the official reports from each of the Governments 
now in the hands of Director General John Barrett, of the Pan 
American Union, who is Secretary General of the Congress, each 
one of the 21 American Republics will appoint delegations com- 
posed of its leading educators, economists, engineers, international 
lawyers, and experts on mining, agriculture, health, transportation, 
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and finance. From present indications, it is estimated that there will 
be in attendance over 150 of the most representative men of Central 
and South America, or more than have ever participated in any 
other international conference held in America. From the United 
States, aside from its official delegation, there will be present over 
600 special representatives from its universities, colleges, and scien- 
tific societies and organizations. 

The President of the United States is expected to welcome the 
delegates at the inaugural session, which will be held on Monday, 
December 27. The president of the congress, in accordance with 
international precedence, which gives the presidency to the lead- 
ing representative of the country where the previous conference 
was held, will be His Excellency Eduardo Sudérez-Mujica, ambassador 
of Chile, who will also be the chairman of the delegation from that 
country. 


HONORS RECEIVED BY LATIN AMERICAN NATIONS AT PANAMA-PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


At the close of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, on 
Decembeft 4, 1915, all of the Latin American nations who have been 
represented by exhibits there are to be signally honored by the 
exposition officials through the awarding of medals to them in the 
various classes 1n which they had exhibits. It is understood that the 
Bolivian Government is to have its entire exhibit transferred to the 
eastern section of the United States and permanently installed either 
in New York or Washington. The exposition has been a wonderful 
success In every particular, and it is expected that at its close the 
total number of visitors will have reached 18,000,000. 


ADDRESSES BY THE MINISTER OF PERU. 


Senior Don Federico A. Pezet, Minister of Peru, on October 4 was 
the guest of honor of the Chamber of Commerce of Harrisburg, Pa., 
when he addressed the members on the subject of ‘‘Closer relations 
between the United States and Peru.” On October 29 the Minister 
was the guest of President Andrew White, of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., who entertained in his honor, and by special request 
he delivered an address before the student body of the university, 
taking as his subject ‘‘The contrasts 1n the development of the Latin 
and Anglo-Saxon races in America.” The following day the Latin- 
American Union of Cornell University entertained Minister Pezet at 
dinner at the New Ithaca Hotel, when he responded to the toast of 
“Peru”? and made an earnest appeal for Pan American unity and 
solidarity among the Latin peoples of the Americas. The Cosmopol- 
itan Club of the university entertained Mr. Pezet later in the evening, 
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OFFICAL AND OTHER DELEGATES FROM LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS TO THE SECOND PAN AMERICAN’ SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS, TO BE HELD IN WASHINGTON DECEMBER 27, 1915, TO 
JANUARY 8, 1916, WHOSE PHOTOGRAPHS WERE AVAILABLE AT TIME OF PUBLICATION. 
udrez-Mujica, Chile, Chairman of the Congress; 


{) Aiubassador 8 \C 7h ; (2) Ambassador da Gama, Brazil; (3) Minister Calderon, Bolivia; (4) Minister de Pena, Uruguay; (5) Minister Mendez, Guatemala; (6) Minister Pezet, Peru; (7) Minister 
Re azquez, Paraguay ; (8) Minister Morales, Panama; (9) Minister Cordova, Ecuador; (10) Minister Dominici, Venezucla; (11) Minister Zaldivar, Salvador; (12) Minister Quesada, Costa Rica; (13) Minister Perez Perdomo, Dominican 
Republie ; (14) Ernesto Quesada, Argentina; (15) Rear Admiral Juan A. Martin, Argentina; (16) Agustin Mercau, Argentina; (17) Dr. Crist6bal Hicken, Argentina; (18) Dr. Juan B. Ambrosetti, Argentina; (19) Col. Benjamin 
Gareia Aparicio, Argentina; (20) Emilio E. Dagassan, Argentina; (21) Dr. Ricardo Sarmiento Laspiur, Argentina; (22) Dr. Tomas 8. Varela, Argentina; (23) Dr. Constant Lurquin, Bolivia; (24) Alejandro Alvarez, Chile; (25) Ricardo 
pox Méndez, Chile; (26) Roberto Brenes Mesén, Costa Rica; (27) Adrian Recinos, Guatemala; (28) Dr. Alberto Ucles, ‘Londuras; (29) Dr. Fausto Davila, Honduras; (30) Eduardo Higginson, Peru; (31) Dr. Alfonso Quinonez Molina, 

Ba vador; (32) Carlos A. Meza, Salvador; (33) Dr. Enrique Pouey, Uruguay; (34) Dr. Alfredo J. E. Persico, Uruguay; (35) Dr. Juan Monteverde, Uruguay: (36) Enrique Gil, Argentina; (37) Dr. Ernesto Nelson, Argentina; (38) Dr. 

“urique M. Nelson, Argentina; (39) Dr. Carlos Octavio Bunge, Argentina; (40) Dr. Luis Migone, Argentina; (41) l. Diez de Medina, Bolivia; (42) Dr. Alberto Gutierrez, Brazil; (43) Dr. M 





de Oliveira Botelho, Brazil; 








anoel de Oliveira Lima, Brazil; (44) Dr. J. 
(50 ‘ (45) Dr. Antonio Carlos Simoens da Silva, Brazil; (46) Alberto Santos Dumont, Brazil; (47) Enrique Cuevas, Chile; (48) Francisco Escobar Campuzano, Colombia; (49) Antonio José Uribe, Colombia; 
Bae eee Montejo, Colombia; (51) Dr. Luis Anderson, Costa Rica; (52) Dr. Juan Gutieras, Cuba; (53) Dr. Aristides Agramonte, Cuba; (54) Dr. R 


hea, Guatemala; (57) Dr. Antonio Batres Jauregui, Guatemal 


afael Maria Arizaga, Heuador; (55) Francisco Manrique, Ecuador; (56) Ramon 
(83) Mario L. Gil, Uruguay. 


Peru: (58) Pedro Cuadra, Nicaragua; (59) Dr. S. A. Giesecke, Peru; (60) Dr. Alejandro O. Deustua, Peru; (61) Isaac Alzamora, Peru; (62) Dr. Victor M. Maurtua 
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when he took occasion to discourse to the students at length on the 
necessity of learning Spanish and becoming better acquainted with 
the people of Latin America through a more intimate knowledge of 
their history and literature aod mutual cooperation and intercourse. 
Mr. Pezet is specially well qualified to speak on all of these subjects, as 
his experience in the diplomatic service in the United States has 
furnished him excellent opportunities for observation and study of 
the various questions affecting the relations of the people of the 
American nations. 


ADDRESSES BY DIRECTOR GENERAL BARRETT. 


The Director General has recently made addresses on the subject 
of Pan America and the development of closer relations between the 
United States and the other Republics composing the Union before 
the following organizations: North-Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, Ohio, October 23; Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College and the Woman’s Club of Lynchburg, Va., October 29; Mary- 
land State Conference, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Baltimore, Md., November 4; the Woman’s Club of York, Pa., Novem- 
ber 5; Unity Forum, Montclair, N. J., November 7; and Daughters 
of the American Revolution, Haddonfield, N. J., November 9. That 
the keen interest in the general and commercial relations of the 
United States and Latin America is not confined to any one section of 
the country is evidenced by the many invitations the Director General 
receives from representative civic and commercial organizations in 
all parts of the country to address them on these timely subjects. 


MEMBERS OF INTERNATIONAL HIGH COMMISSION 


Advice has been received relative to the appomtment by the 
Republics of Salvador, the Dominican Republic, and Honduras of 
their members on the International High Commission to consider 
uniformity of laws relating to trade, commerce, and international 
commercial court. The following are the representatives designated 
by Salvador: Tomas G. Palomo, Minister of Finance; Rafael Guirola 
Duke, former Minister of Finance; Francisco A. Lima, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior; Manuel Lopez Mencia, Treasurer of the 
Republic; Carlos D’Abuisson, Comptroller of the Treasury; Sergio 
Castellanos, chairman of the board of auditors; Belarmino Suarez, 
lawyer; Florentin Souza, superintendent of mails; and Isidro Mon- 
cada, man of letters. The Dominican members are: Francisco 
Herrera, Minister of Finance and Commerce; Ricardo Pineyro, 
prominent merchant of Santo Domingo, member of firm of R. Pineyro 
y Cia.; Manuel J. Troncosa de la Concha, lawyer; Eduardo Ricart, 
merchant and banker of Santo Domingo; Francisco J. Peynado, dele- 
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SENOR DON JOAQUIN BERNARDO CALVO. 





Senor Calvo, who died in Washington, November 22, 1915, was for fifteen consecutive years envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of Costa Rica to the United States. 
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gate to the Pan American Financial Conference, formerly Dominican 
minister to the United States, owner of Las Novedades of New York; 
Horacio V. Vicioso, lawyer; Mario Abreu, merchant and secretary 
of Chamber of Commerce; José Ramon Lopez, lawyer and ex-senator; 
and Rafael J. Castillo, lawyer. The members appointed by the Gov- 
ernment of Honduras are: Francisco J. Mejia, Minister of War; 
Romulo E. Duron and Silveiro Lainez, prominent lawyers in 
Tegucigalpa. 


THE THIRD NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION. 


The Third National Foreign Trade Convention has been called by the 
National Foreign Trade Council to meet in New Orleans, La., January 
27, 28, and 29, 1916. ‘‘Commercial preparedness” will be its motto. 
This national conference of business men will consider and discuss 
the problems incident to the rehabilitation of the American merchant 
marine, the utilization of the tariff to encourage and protect American 
foreign trade, and ways and means for the smaller manufacturers 
and merchants to engage in and share the benefits of foreign trade. 
It is confidently expected that practically all of the chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade, and other commercial and industrial 
organizations, corporations, firms, and individuals interested in the 
development of oversea trade will be represented at the convention. 


FIRST PAN AMERICAN CHILD’S CONGRESS. 


The First Pan American Child’s Congress will convene in July, 
1916, in Buenos Aires, Argentina, upon the call of the people of that 
Republic. Dr. Julieta Lanteri Renshaw is the president of the 
executive committee in charge of the organization of this congress, 
with headquarters in Buenos Aires. The idea of this first Pan Ameri- 
can Child’s Congress has grown out of the First National Child’s 
Congress held in Tucuman, Argentina, in October, 19138. According 
to announcements which have been made, the congress will be di- 
vided into seven different sections for special discussions, in addition 
to the general conferences. These sections will have for consideration 
the subjects of child legislation, industrial legislation, hygiene, edu- 
cation, psychology, mother and child aid, and sociology. Among 
those who make up the executive committee and the committees in 
charge of the different sections are many of the ablest and best 
known men and women of Argentina. Among those already actively 
interested are Dr. Emelio Frers, member of the National Senate of 
Argentina and president of the Museo Docial Argentino; Dr. Joaquin 
V. Gonzalez, also member of the National Senate and rector of the 
University of La Plata; Dr. Enrique del Valle Iberlucea, lawyer, 
member of the National Senate, university professor and writer; Dr. 
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SENOR DR. JOAQUIN R. TORRALBAS, 


First Secretary of the Legation of Cuba in Washington, formerly member of 
the Cuban House of Representatives, and commander of the International 
Order of the Red Cross. 
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Carlos Rodriguez Etchart, dean of the faculty of economics of the 
University of Buenos Aires; Dr. Luis Gitemmes, member of the 
National Senate and dean of the faculty of medicine of the Univer- 
sity of Buenos Aires; Dr. José B. Zubiaur, professor of the Normal 
School of Buenos Aires; Dr. Horacio Rivarola, professor of sociology 
of the University of Buenos Aires; Dr. Francesco P. Moreno, Dr. 
Modesto Quiroga, and Dr. Ernesto Nelson. 


INTEREST IN PAN AMERICANISM. 


As an evidence of the rapidly increasing interest in Pan American- 
ism it is pleasing to note that because of the unforeseen and unprece- 
dented increase in the number of students electing Spanish in Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn., the president was forced to 
engage a new instructor in that language, and nearly one-sixth of the 
entire student body have already registered to take the course. It 
has also been announced by the authorities of Harvard University 
at Cambridge, Mass., that next year Spanish will be entered on the 
entrance examination list of that institution of learning. 

The San Francisco (Cal.) Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking, believing that in the education of the younger banking ele- 
ment the best results for better Pan Americanism can be obtained by 
acquiring a mastery of the language of the Latin countries, has 
announced a six months’ course in Spanish, and 135 members of the 
chapter immediately took advantage of the opportunity to become 
members of the class. 

Extraordinary interest is also being shown in the study of Spanish 
by the Woman’s Clubs of the United States, and Director General 
Barrett has just received word that as a result of his visit to Lynch- 
burg, Va., where he addressed the members of the Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, a real interest in the great cause which he repre- 
sented was created and that 35 members of the Woman’s Club of 
Lynchburg are already making a study of Latin America. 
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NLESS one is able to get the point of view of the earliest 
Spanish settlers in America, it is somewhat difficult to 
understand the progress of Spanish settlement and activi- 
ties. Otherwise one might naturally expect that the settle- 

ment of the east coast would have taken place before that of the west 
and that this settlement would have begun at or near the coast and 
eradually extended to the interior. That Asuncion, a thousand 
miles up the Plata River, should be an older town than Buenos 
Aires or Montevideo, at its mouth, seems a paradox. The Span- 
ish invasion of America was not an industrial overflow from a 
country already overpopulated. The first settlers were not home- 
seeking agriculturists and laborers. They were adventurers pure 
and simple. Two purposes underlaid the movement—adventure and 
thirst for gold on the one hand and christianizing the pagans on 
the other. The soldier and the priest were the pioneers of Spanish 
America, and naturally from this standpoimt the movement was 
directed toward the empires of Mexico and Peru, where wealth had 
accumulated and man had become tractable. The great plains of 
the Plata, where there was no gold and only a scattered population 
of savage nomads, presented but little attractions either to the soldier 
or to the missionary. The invasion of South America began at 
Panama, in the northwest corner. From there Pizarro sailed for 
Peru. Having conquered Peru and taken the Emperor, the adven- 
turers spread out east and south to the limits of the Inca empire in 
Argentina and in Chile. The great mines of Upper Peru (now Bolivia) 
were discovered. Potosi was the center of attraction and _ the 
shortest way to Potosi was the problem that engaged every adven- 
turer’s spirit from the Pyrenees to Gibraltar. The beaten route was 
by way of the West Indies, the Isthmus of Panama, Lima, Cuzco, and 
the high mountains. It was then that Spaniards remembered that 
Cabot had sailed up a great river on the east coast, flowing from far 
up in the interior, pointing directly for Potosi. Was this route prac- 
ticable? If so, it was shorter and easier than over the mountains 
from the west. 

Then, again, in the sixteenth century English, French, and Dutch 
buccaneers began to infest the Caribbean to the north, blocking the 
road to Panama and the golden west coast. The route by the Plata 
avoided these. Thus it was that Asuncion was founded, the end of 
the sea voyage and the beginning of the land voyage to Potosi and 
wealth. The rich lands that surrounded Asuncion, the mighty plains 
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of Argentina, the fertile territory of Uruguay, were at first unconsid- 
ered. To the adventurer this was all waste. The load star that 
beckoned him was in the mountains around La Paz, and Asuncion 
was a convenient step toward the great stores of gold and silver 
which, to his imagination, was to be had in Peru merely for the tak- 
ng. Then the Jesuits came and remained in Paraguay. ‘The field, 
unattractive to the earliest missionaries, proved inviting to them and 
here they accomplished the greatest christianizing success of both the 
Americas. A whole race of nomad and savage Indians, without 
bloodshed and without force, were subdued and brought under the 
influence of the church and of civilization and became builders of 
houses and cultivators of the land. Later the Jesuits were expelled 
and large numbers of the Indians relapsed into barbarians. Soon 
after came the war of independence and then Francia and the Lopez. 
Meanwhile, the road to Potosi had become disused and forgotten and 
Paraguay was lost to the world. 

The vast interior of South America, almost entir “alts unutilized and 
as to over 90 per cent thereof virgin lands, holds out to mankind the 
best promise of development, of settlement, and of empire. Agassiz 
predicted that the future center of the civilization of the world would 
be there. South America is an enormous triangle of nearly 7,000,000 
square miles. On its western edge rise the mighty Andes, closely 
paralleling the coast lne from Panama to Cape Horn. On the 
northern and eastern edges rise other mountain systems less well 
known, but like the Andes paralleling the coast and shutting back 
the waters of the interior. Nowhere do these waters break through 
the western barrier of the Andes. The western rim holds firm at all 
points, except perhaps at the extreme tip end in the south where 
splitting up into disjointed masses the Andes ceases to be a well- 
defined range, and becomes a row of independent massifs. On the 
northern and on the southeastern edges of the great triangle there 
are a number of points where the interior waters come down to 
the sea, but principally these outlets are three, by the valleys of the 
Orinoco, the Amazon, and the Plata. These three great rivers 
drain about three-fourths of all of South America. The Orioco and 
the Amazon reach the sea on the north (or northeast) limb of the 
triangle and the Plata on the southeast limb. Besides the Plata, 
from the turn in the coast at Cape San Roque to the southern end 
of the continent, a distance of over 4,500 miles, there is no other 
river of much consequence. The reason for this is apparent. The 
coast range of mountains along the south Atlantic coast, like the 
Andes on the west, is near the sea and thus forms a barrier for the 
inland water flow. As has been said, South America is a triangle, 
but a triangle with the edges crimped up. On one side, the western, 
this crimping is perfect, and so it is for two-thirds and more of another 





VIEW OF THE RIVE 


Asuncion, the capital and largest city of Paraguay, is situated on the east bank of the Paraguay River, about 1,000 miles fromt 
this pointis something over 600 yards in width. Asuncion is one of the most important interior ports of South America. T 
to be undertaken, will be of inestimable benefit to the city and to the country. 
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side, the south western, but for the north the crimping is flattened out 
at a number of places, and through these flattenings drain the waters 
from the great interior basin. Approximately one-half of this 
creat interior basin is drained by way of the Amazon and about one- 
third by way of the Plata, and the remaiming one-sixth by the Orinoco. 
The flow of water by the Plata is about two and a half times as great 
as the flow of the Mississippi. 

In speaking of the Plata one meets with the same difficulty in 
nomenclature that is encountered with the Mississippi. The real 
Mississipp1 is that branch of the river which rises in Montana and not 
the branch which rises in Minnesota. In the case of the Plata the 
main river bears at least three names. In its upper reaches and for 
the greater part of its length it is called the Paraguay, lower down it 
is called the Parana, and at its mouth the Plata. The Paraguay 
appears on the maps as a branch of the Parana just as the Missouri 
appears as a branch of the Mississippi, when in reality the Paraguay 
and the Missouri are the main rivers. 

There are important differences between the watersheds of the 
Orinoco, the Amazon and the Plata in this, that the two former lie 
entirely within the Torrid Zone and the latter mainly within the 
South Temperate Zone. In the watershed of the Plata, Argentina is 
for the most part a perfectly flat alluvial country, Uruguay, most of 
Paraguay and large areas of Brazil are open rolling prairie country. 
Only in Brazil do we find dense tropical country similar to the 
Amazon watershed. The greater part of Paraguay, including nearly 
all the settled areas, lies within the Temperate Zone. Asuncion is 
about 25° 20’ south latitude corresponding to the southern parts of 
Texas and Florida. Paraguay lies on both sides of the Paraguay River 
but there is a remarkable difference between the character of the 
country to the east of the river and that to the west. Hastern 
Paraguay, the territory lying between the Paraguay and the Upper 
Parana Rivers, is Paraguay proper. Most of this country is open 
prairie land not flat ike Argentina but rolling and diversified and in 
some places heavily timbered. It is a well-drained land, eminently 
suitable for settlement by the whiteraces. It has a temperate climate 
but no frost. The soilis good and very productive. This is the Para- 
guay of the past and the Paraguay of the present. Here are located 
practically all the improvements and here dwell practically all the 
population. The western side of the river, the Paraguayan Chaco, is 
undeveloped. Outside of a few settlements along the river, there is 
almost no population except wild and often hostile Indian tribes. 
This is a low-lying land needing drainage, for large parts of it are at 
some seasons of the year under water. It is believed to have great 
possibilities as a cattle country, and at present some cattle are pas- 
tured on the high-lying hummocks which rise here and there from the 
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Chaco swamps. The average temperature is much higher than in 
Paraguay proper and vegetation is, generally speaking, of a tropical 
character. Its promise for the future bears no comparison with the 
promise of the country lying to the east of the river, and until the 
final settlement of the boundary question with Bolivia the limits of 
the Paraguayan Chaco can not be stated with certainty. 

It is safe to say that no territory of similar area in the world sur- 
passes, if in fact any equals, Paraguay proper in the range of its agri- 
cultural possibilities. With possibly a few exceptions anything which 
will grow in the Temperate or in the Torrid Zone will grow in Para- 
guay. ‘The exceptions perhaps are a few of the more hardy grains of 
Europe, the United States, and Canada, and also a few peculiarly 
sensitive tropical plants like cacao. It is by no means sure that 
these exceptions exist, but they seem probable. For the rest Par- 
aguay will produce anything, and generally a little better than else- 
where. At present Paraguay’s principal industry is cattle raising. 
Although an old industry in Paraguay as the years go, yet industri- 
ally and economically cattle raising is at the beginning. Various 
estimates place the number of cattle at from one to four millions. 
The cattle industry in Paraguay is scarcely out of the stage when 
the animals are slaughtered for their hides alone. While all the 
world is clamoring for meat, cattle in Paraguay sell for but little 
more than what their skins will bring. 

Economically Paraguay is at the very beginning of things. It 
might have been discovered but yesterday. It exports to its neighbor 
Argentina a little fruit, yerba maté, tobacco, and some live cattle. 
For the rest of the world knows it as a producer of hides, tanning 
extracts (quebracho), and oil of orange leaves (petitgrain). Its 
immense possibilities as a food producer, both animal and vegetable, 
are practically unknown and undeveloped. Yet Paraguayan civil- 
ization, except from its economic side, is modern and up to date. 
Paraguayan imports are, generally speaking, of the same kind as the 
imports to other South American countries. 

The Paraguayan is much the same kind of man and lives in much 
the same way as his neighbor in Argentina, Uruguay, or Brazil. He 
wears the same kind of clothes, has the same kind of an education, 
and in every way is indistinguishable from other South Americans. 
With all this his country is the least developed of any. Why? 
Not because it was the latest known. As a matter of fact, it was 
among the first known. The reason for the economic unprogressive- 
ness of Paraguay is a long story, but may be summed up briefly 
During all the colonial period and down to its independence, in 1811, 
Paraguay was looked on merely as a halfway house to the rich 
Peruvian and Bolivian mines. Agriculture, and even stock raising, 
was unconsidered in this era. Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay 
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were all neglected. For much of this period in Paraguay the Jesuits 
were conducting an experiment in civilizing the Guarani Indians; 
which involved noncommunication with the rest of the world. Soon 
after independence came the Francia dictatorship, ending in 1841. 
Almost immediately following Francia came the dictatorship of the 
two Lopez, that of Carlos Antonio Lopez, ending in 1862, and of 
Francisco Solano Lopez, in 1870. The policy of Dr. Francia and of 
both of the Lopez was similar (but for a very different reason) to that 
of the Jesuits, viz, to maintain Paraguay as a hermit country and 
unknown to the outside world. While the purpose of the Jesuits was 
a good one, although perhaps unwise, in seeking to keep out evil and 
corrupting influences through isolation, Francia and his successors 
sought to keep out all knowledge of the outside world, in the belief 
that by so doing their own power would be perpetuated. Neverthe- 
less, so far as the outside world was concerned, the result was the 
same—that for almost a century and a half Paraguay was a closed and 
unknown book. At the final defeat and death of Francisco Lopez, in 
1870, Paraguay was left prostrate as no other country in the world 
for a thousand years has been prostrated. [or six years Lopez had 
kept up an unequal struggle against Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay. 
This was war to the last ditch and beyond. The Paraguayans died 
almost to a man. One may say they died almost to the last male, 
old or young. The final levies included men almost too old to walk 
and little boys scarcely out of pinafores. They all died, and many 
thousands of women and girls fighting by their sides. At the close 
of the war Paraguay was almost a country of women alone. The 
men of Paraguay were babies in their mothers’ arms. 

In 1863 the population numbered 1,337,489; in 1871 the returns 
showed only 221,079 persons resident in the Republic. With such a 
history, is it a wonder that Paraguay has remaimed undeveloped ? 
Rather it is a wonder that it has made the progress that it has, for 
after all Paraguay intellectually and socially is by no means backward, 
and even in industrial improvement it has much to show for the 45 
years that have elapsed since Francisco Lopez and his 470—all that 
was left of Paraguay’s defenders—were overwhelmed and died under 
the Brazilians’ attack m the swamps of the Aquidaban. The spirit 
of Paraguay has never weakened. Love of country is the predomi- 
nant note in the Paraguayan character and with the love of country 
is associated an unwavering belief in its future destiny. No sacrifice 
for country is too great. for any Paraguayan and no dream of future 
erandeur and progress is too unreal. To attain this ideal the country 
recognizes its need of outside help. It must have capital. It must 
have development. It must be better known. At the basis of this 
development there must be railway and fluvial improvement. One 
railway line is in operation to the outside world through Argentina, 
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others must be built. The great river is there, but the river needs 
improvement, and above all docks must be constructed. Through 
Asuncion passes the great bulk of foreign trade, but the docking 
facilities of Asuncion are grossly inadequate. Ninety per cent of the 
imports and 70 per cent of the exports of Paraguay pass through 
Asuncion. The present condition of the docks is very well put by 
Mr. M. Drew Carrel, of the National City Bank of New York, in a 
recent report. Mr. Carrel says: 

The docking space is directly in front of the custom house. There is a masonry 


bulkhead, directly in front of the parallel to the face of the customs building, some 


280 metres in length. Projecting out into the river from this bulkhead are five rudely 
constructed wooden docks, ununiform in size and shape, and in a dilapidated con- 
dition. One of these docks will accommodate two boats at the same time, and the 
other one each. There is one free space along the masonry bulkhead where a steamer 
can moor at high water. At the present time, when the trade of the port is so slack 
less than half the vessels in port, which, if accommodations were available would un- 
doubtedly go to the dock, are able to tie up there. And those that are able to tie to the 
dock discharge with difficulty for the reason that the available frontage that can be 
assigned to each steamer is so limited that merchandise can be loaded into and dis- 
charged from but one hold ata time. The result is that much cargo is discharged from 
vessels anchored in midstream, into lighters, and thence transferred from the lighters 
into carts along the beach. 

At the present time when, if ever, there should be sufficient storage space in the 
available warehouses on the dock, they are so full of merchandise that there is not 
sufficient space to enable its proper segregation and efficient handling. Track facili- 
ties on the dock, as well as the hoisting machinery, and other equipment for hand- 
ling cargo are primitive and inadequate. 


Asuncion is the natural port of Paraguay. As Mr. Carrel says: 


Its natural advantages as a port excel those of any other point. The river, navigable 
to Asuncion for the largest steamers, there forms a wide lake, protected from river cur- 
rents by a bar, affording anchorage space for far more vessels than the commerce of the 
port will ever require. 


The construction of the new port works at Asuncion will be under- 
taken by MacArthur, Perks & Co. (Ltd.). This corporation embraces 
the personnel of MacArthur Bros. Co., of New York, and Sir Robert 
W. Perks, of London, who was for many years of the firm of C. H. 
Walker & Co., of London, which constructed the harbor improye- 
ments at Buenos Aires and at Rio de Janeiro. MacArthur, Perks & 
Co. has also recently finished an extensive system of docks at Habana, 
Cuba. The negotiations regarding the port works at Asuncion have 
been going on for over two years, during which period the Mac- 
Arthur Bros. Co. has maintained an office at Montevideo, Uruguay, 
headed by. Henry L. Janes, formerly of the Diplomatic Service and of 
the State Department of the United States. Engineers have been 
sent from the Montevideo office to make a complete study of the 
Asuncion project. In addition to these other engineers have pro- 
ceeded to Asuncion directly from the New York headquarters, and 
Mr. F. C. Hitchcock, vice-president and general manager of the 





INDEPENDENCE PARK, ASUNCION. 





THE PALACE OF JUSTICE. 


Among the newer buildings in Asuncion is that constructed for the law courts, or the Tribunal of Justice, 
as the Spanish phraseis. This palace is situated on Calle de las Palmas, not far from the river bank. 





THE NATIONAIL COLLEGE IN ASUNCION. 


This institution was founded in 1870, and in 1877 it began to give the Bachelor’s degree in science and 
letters. Students graduated from it may enter directly the National University, where technical 
degrees in medicine and law are also conferred, 
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company, personally investigated the undertaking at Asuncion in the 
early part of 1914. 

The final enactment of the legislation by the Paraguayan Congress 
to make effective negotiations with the MacArthurs occurred on 
October 18 of this year. This is the date of the promulgation of the 
bill. On October 24 MacArthur representatives accepted the con- 
tract and entered into the necessary relations with the Paraguayan 
Government. 

The duration of the concession, which has been negotiated in the 
interest of the group of companies named, is for 99 years, although 
under certain conditions it may be reduced to 75 years. Again, the 
Government may, at the end of 37 years, take over the entire busi- 
ness, upon paying therefor a price equivalent to the market quota- 
tion of the company’s shares plus a bonus of 25 per cent thereon, and 
in addition assume the debt, if any, of the company. Or, at the 
expiration of 12 years from the promulgation of the law, if the com- 
pany has not undertaken certain works of reclamation in the Bay of 
Asuncion, then at the end of 3 years more, or 15 years in all from the 
said date, the Government may take over the works by paying 
therefor a sum equivalent to the investment in the undertaking plus 
interest at 64 per cent, compounded annually, for the entire period. 
The company undertakes to complete the first section of the works 
within two years from the date of the promulgation of the bill; that 
is, on or before October 18, 1917. Upon the completion of the 
section the revenues of the port become available to the company. 
These are fixed as follows: 

First, $2.50 gold per ton for all merchandise entering or leaving 
the port. In the case of about 40,000 tons of special exports, the 
rate is $1.50 gold per ton. 

Second, three-fourths per cent per month upon the value of mer- 
chandise warehoused. 

Third, 30 cents gold per linear meter for length over all upon vessels 
that tie up to the docks in order to carry on the operations of loading 
or unloading. 

Fourth, 30 cents gold for each passenger that enters or leaves the 
port from or for foreign points, and 10 cents gold for each passenger 
that enters or leaves the port from or for interior points, provided 
the distance of the journey is more than 20 kilometers. 

The law provides that the company shall collect the foregoing 
revenue and pay to the Government therefrom $1 gold for every ton 
of merchandise loaded or unloaded, except upon special exports 
where the charge is $1.50 gold per ton, when the Government is 
entitled to receive 50 cents per ton. The Government is also entitled 
to receive from the company one-third of its gross warehouse receipts. 
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THE BANCO AGRICOLA (AGRICULTURAL BANK) IN ASUNCION. 


The Agricultural Bank in Asuncion is the oldest institution of its kind in the city, having received its 
charter in 1887. Its principal business is in loans to promote agricultural enterprises. 





THE MUNICIPAL BUILDING IN ASUNCION. 


With the activity that has been shown in all the Republic, the capital city, Asuncion, has kept pace, 
and to house the administrative o Tices of the government of the municipality this building has been 
recently constructed. 
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The law provides that all commerce entering the port of Asuncion 
must pay the stipulated rates to the company, and it further fixes 
the limits of the port of Asuncion in definite terms. It is also provided 
that no other port of entry shall be authorized for importation or 
exportation within a distance of 30 kilometers (about 18 miles) from 
the port of Asuncion. There are certain unimportant exceptions to 
this provision. 

The work to be undertaken in pursuance of the contract contem- 
plates not only the construction of the port works proper and facilities 
for handling merchandise, but also the reclamation and placing in 
proper position for use of certain partially submerged and other 
adjacent lands in and about the port of Asuncion. The port works 
proper will comprise a very considerable extension of the docks 
immediately in front of the customhouse. In order to make the 
best possible use of the available water front in the immediate vicinity 
of the customhouse, the plans provide for a compromise between a 
series of docks extending out from the bulkhead in the river and a 
straight-faced bulkhead by providing for a saw-toothed dock face. 
This will increase the actual linear extension of the available mooring 
space to 479 meters and permits the placing of vessels in such a 
manner that at least 500 meters of berthing space will be available 
without interfering with the working at the same time of their holds 
for discharging and loading freight. The constructors say that ‘in 
practically the same extension of water frontage as is now used it 
will be possible to accommodate satisfactorily all the present shipping 
and also as much increase in tonnage as it would be reasonable to 
anticipate at the present time.” 

The plans provide for important facilities for lifting cargo into and 
out of the vessel and for transporting the same to and from the storage 
places. These storage places will be new warehouses, constructed 
under the contract, which will have a capacity of 15,000 cubic meters. 

The benefits to be derived from the new port works are so manifest 
that to those who know Paraguay and its great possibilities the 
inauguration of this new enterprise will be taken as a long stride 
in the fulfillment of the Paraguayan dream of future greatness and 
prosperity. It is of peculiar interest to the citizens of the United 
States as being the first port improvement works in South America 
to be undertaken by a concern from their country. 
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Y acquaintance with President Juarez began in August, 
1865, when, with his cabinet, military staff, and a small 
army of about 500 men, he occupied the old town of 
El Paso del Norte, now known as the city of Juarez, 


and for 10 months there- 
after made it the head- 
quarters and capital of the 
Republic of Mexico. Thad 
been sent to Franklin, Tex., 
which is now the site of 
the American El Paso, just 
across the Rio Grande, on 
a semicivil and military 
mission and, at the time 
of Juarez’s arrival, was act- 
ing United States collector 
of customs. At this period 
and for three years previous 
I was a war correspondent 
of the Boston Journal. As 
a responsible official of our 
Government and a press rep- 
resentative, I was thrown 
into intimate personal and 
official relations with this 
remarkable man during the 
time he occupied the city, 
and am thus able to con- 
tribute a new chapter of 
history touching this period 
of his picturesque career, 
when Maximilian, with 
80,000 foreign soldiers, had 
established hisimperial rule 
over nearly all of Mexico 





MR. I. 8. BARTLETT. 


Mr. Bartlett, whose interesting historical contribution 
appears in this number of the Bulletin under the title of 
“President Juarez at Old El Paso,’’ is one of the few 
citizens of the United States still living who had a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the great Mexican patriot, 
soldier, and statesman, Benito Juarez. As acting United 
States collector of customs at Franklin, Tex. (now 
known as the American El] Paso), he was the ranking 
civil official in the vicinity of El Paso del Norte when 
that city became the temporary capital of the Republic 
of Mexico, some 50 years ago, and thereby was given 
unusual opportunities to meet President Juarez person- 
ally and to form an unbiased opinion of his qualities as a 
man, a patriot, and a leader of men. 


and had just published his famous decree, ‘‘El Bando Negro,” de- 
claring all liberals found with arms punishable by death. 





1 Personal recollections of the great champion of Mexican liberty, together with the story ofhis occupa- 


tion of Paso del Norte (now Juarez), as the capital of the Republic in 1865 and 1866. 


By I. 8. Bartlett. 
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BENITO PABLO JUAREZ. 


Benito Pablo Juarez, Mexico’s greatest hero, was born of Indian parentage March 21, 1806, at Guelatao. 
in the State of Oaxaca. His natural love of liberty early led him to espouse the cause of the liberal 
element in Mexican politics, and because of his activities in behalf of the people he was banished from 
the country by Santa Ana in 1853. He returned in 1855 and was made minister of justice under 
Alvarez, and in 1857 was elected president of the supreme court and Vice President of the Republic. 
In 1858 he became President by succession, but the reactionary element had seized the Government, 
and it was not until 1860 that he succeeded in subduing them. In 1861 he was regularly elected 
President. The invasion of Mexico by the French, English, and Spanish, which resulted in the 
occupation by the French and the proclamation of an empire under Maximilian in 1863, drove Juarez 
to the northern frontier. Upon the withdrawal of the French army, however, the Mexican patriots 
rallied to the support of their native leader and Juarez again entered the City of Mexico as its con- 
queror. Maximilian was executed and Juarez was reelected President in August, 1871. He served 
until his death, July 18, 1872. 
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In this hour of the Republic’s peril and desperate fortunes Benito 
Juarez was unquestionably the only man living who could save it, 
and in the end his devotion to his country, his determination, and 
indomitable courage won the victory over Maximilian and the 
empire, as his position at El Paso gave Secretary Seward the oppor- 
tunity of recognizing the Mexican Republic. One could not help 
admiring and loving this man. The longer I knew him and studied 
him the more I was impressed with the greatness and goodness of 
his character, and that impression seemed to be made upon all who 
knew him well. Secretary Seward, who, after the Civil War, vis- 
ited him in Mexico while on his journey around the world, said in a 
speech at Puebla, ‘‘ Juarez is the greatest man I ever met in my life.” 
This expression was taken down in shorthand by Thomas H. Nelson, 
then minister to Mexico, who was present on the occasion. After 
the meeting Nelson said to Seward, “Governor, are you willing to 
stand by what you said in your speech about Juarez, as being the 
greatest man you ever knew?” Seward answered, ‘‘What I said 
was after mature consideration and I am willing to stand by my 
opinion.” 

Paso del Norte was indeed the “last ditch” of the Mexican Repub- 
lic. On the opposite shore of the Rio Grande was the State of Texas. 
A few miles west was the boundary line of Arizona and a little north 
that of New Mexico. 

In 1865 old El Paso lay in trance-like repose, a struggling village 
of low Moorish houses built of adobe and set in a beautiful valley of 
vineyards and gardens, through which the ancient acequia sent its 
rippling waters. 

Secluded from the world of modern life by deserts and mountains, 
its primitive existence seemed as if pictured in the pages of Don 
Quixote or Gil Blas. 

To me, fresh from the turmoil of war and shock of battle, El Paso 
life was a slumber and a dream of repose. The droning buzz of 
insects, the gentle rustling of the foliage, the incomparable sunshine, 
the never absent figure of the Mexican sunning himself in the plaza 
in the morning, or lying in the shade of the trees at noon, the little 
goat herds scrambling over the naked hillsides of the town, an occa- 
sional vacquero or muleteer sauntering along the quiet streets, the 
Cathedral, centuries old, looking down from its eminence upon the 
“Pass of the North” through which Montezuma, the Aztecos, and 
the Spanish “Conquistadores”’ passed on their way to take possession 
of New Mexico and Arizona, gave one a glimpse of the remote life of 
ancient history and old romance. 

On the morning of August 15, 1865, El Paso (mow Juarez), was 
rudely awakened from its dream life by the voices of two couriers who 
rode through the streets shouting in resonant Spanish, “Juarez 1s 


Photograph by Harris-Ewing. 
JUAREZ. 


Marble bust of Benito Juarez, presented by the Mexican Government to the Pan American Union, and 
which occupies a prominent place in the Hall of the Patriots. 
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coming, Juarez is coming.”’ Their cries brought out men and women 
from their houses and gardens, throngs gathered in the streets and 
soon everyone was discussing the exciting news. I went to the office 
of the American consul, Mr. Cuniffe, and found the reports verified 
by private dispatches to him and the alcalde. A few hours later 
Juarez and his little army entered the city. He was accompanied 
by his military staff and members of his cabinet. The soldiers num- 
bered some 500 men, this number being increased by a force of 300 
men arriving later, under Gov. Louis Tarazas of Chihauhua. The 
president took quarters on the east side of the plaza which was over- 
looked by the ancient church while the army encamped on the west 
with five pieces of artillery planted on rismg ground to command the 
approaches on the south. Subsequently by some mysterious means, 
the Mexicans obtained 10 pieces of fine American artillery which 
were placed in other positions for the defense of the city. A little 
later on, the patriot army received further supplies and small arms 
from the American side of the Rio Grande, and that it was done in 
accordance with a diplomatic understanding with our Government 
was the impression we had at the scene of action. 

Shortly after the President’s arrival the official organ of the 
republic, “El Periodico Official’? was issued by the Juarez Govern- 
ment. It contained all the civil and military orders of the President, 
military commanders and heads of departments, as well as news 
bulletins giving the movements of Maximilian’s forces and comments 
of the American press favoring Juarez and opposing the French 
invasion. It also published the news of Sheridan’s Army operations 
in Texas, obtained by dispatches to Leavenworth, Kans., and thence 
sent by letter on an 18 days’ journey to El Paso. At that time there 
was no communication with Sheridan along the Rio Grande or across 
the Texas plams. The “Periodico’’ was issued weekly and was a 
paper of four pages about 12 by 16 inches in size. 

The little army following the almost exiled President and loyally 
devoted to his fortunes, was a motley group, partly in uniform, and 
partly representing every style of Mexican apparel. The uniforms 
worn were of the zouave type consisting of baggy flaming red trousers, 
Mexican leggings adorned with buttons, richly embroidered short 
jackets, leather belts, bright scarfs, and Zouave caps. 

About 2 miles below Franklin, which is now the American city of 
El Paso, was Fort Bliss, then garrisoned by two companies and band 
of the Fifth Infantry, United States Army, and one company of 
California Veteran Volunteers, then under reenlistment. 

I first met Juarez a few days after his arrival, having a casual in- 
troduction with numerous callers who went to pay their respects to 
the great chief. About a week later Maj. S. R. Marston, United 
States paymaster, and myself were granted a special, semiofficial 
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MONUMENTS TO BENITO JUAREZ. 


Upper: The Juarez monument in Matamoras, Mexico. Lower: The Juarez monument in Oaxaca, 
Mexico. 
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interview, arranged in advance by Don Juan Zubiran, who was the 
Mexican collector of customs and a devoted friend of Juarez. Maj. 
Marston was the highest ranking Army officer at Fort Bliss, while I was 
the highest civil official of the American Government then in the valley. 
Sefior Zubiran accompanied us as mutual friend and interpreter. 
The house occupied by Juarez was one of the most pretentious of the 
adobe structures of the town and fronted the old church and plaza. It 
has now been reconstructed by the Mexican Government for use as 
a post office. It was built in the form of a parallelogram with an 
interior placita into which all the apartments opened under surround- 
ing porches. The piacita under the open sky was attractive with 
walks, foliage, and flowers. When we reached the President’s quar- 
ters an armed guard at the portal presented arms and shouted for 
the President’s secretary, who at once appeared and took our cards 
to the President. He presently returned and announced that the 
President would be glad to receive us, and we were ushered into a 
reception room where we were presented by Don Juan Zubiran. 
Juarez greeted us with ereat cordiality. 

This was my first good opportunity to study Juarez, the Zapotec In- 
dian, and I looked upon him with the curious eyes of a young Ameri- 
can who had personally met Lincoln, Grant, and other great heroes and 
statesmen of the American conflict. I saw before me a descendant 
of the Aztec race, of pure lineage, a short, solidly built, thick-set man 
a little over 5 feet high, with a face darkly bronzed, handsome dark 
eyes, high cheek bones, a strong prominent nose, and black hair cut 
short. His expression of countenance was winning. His manner 
was that of a cultivated gentleman and scholar, easy and dignified. 
His conversation lacked the fluency and vehemence characteristic of 
the Spanish. His voice was low and pleasant, and he frequently 
paused as if weighing the import of his words. His dress was that 
of a citizen president, and from an American point of view, faultless. 
He wore coat and trousers of black broadcloth, a white linen vest, 
standing collar, black necktie, white kid gloves, and highly polished 
boots. His hair was cut short and his face smoothly shaven. His 
dress fitted his sturdy, compact figure to a nicety and was worn with 
the grace of a finished cosmopolitan. 

After a few moments’ conversation the President rang a little bell 
summoning a servant, who was ordered to bring wine. Champagne 
was served and the interview continued. Many things were discussed, 
the chief topics being the purposes and prospects of Maximilian, the 
probable action of Napoleon III, the diplomatic attitude of the United 
States, and Sheridan’s movements in Texas. Juarez spoke with the 
utmost confidence of the ultimate downfall of Maximilian and his 
scheme of empire. In alluding to American affairs, he showed great 
intimacy with the history of the struggle for the Union and the pur- 
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poses of President Lincoln and Secretary Seward. He told us his 
correspondence in the United States was extensive and constantly 
increasing. At that time all his Washington and American mail 
came across the plains by stage to Santa Fe and thence down the 
Rio Grande to El Paso, no mail route or safe communication being 
open through eastern Texas and the South. As the talk went on 
Maj. Marston suggested that the war for the Union having been ac- 
complished the presence of a large body of men along the Mexican 
border was significant of the purpose of our Government to enforce 
the Monroe doctrine and compel Maximilian’s abdication. He as- 
sured Juarez that the universal sentiment of the North American 
people favored intervention in behalf of the Mexican Republic. 

The President smiled and answered that he felt deeply grateful to 
the American people for their sympathy, and the Government for its 
friendly acts at all times. In a diplomatic way he referred to Sheri- 
dan’s Army as present in Texas to suppress internal disturbances but 
with no discretionary powers of interfering in the affairs of Mexico, 
admitting however, that it would prevent confederate soldiers from 
joining Maximilian’s army, which had but a short time before been 
largely reinforced from that source. At this pomt we were on the 
borders of important diplomatic secrets, that soon- after became 
matters of history, for Seward had already formulated his demands on 
Napoleon III, which brought about the recall of the French Army, 
and Juarez, even as we were talking with him, undoubtedly had been 
fully informed as to Seward’s intention. The subject of conversation 
was soon changed to local matters, the interchange of courtesies on 
each side of the Rio Grande, the mail facilities, etc. As we rose to 
depart, the President begged us to be seated a few minutes longer, 
and again ordered wine. When the glasses were filled, Maj. Mar- 
ston proposed as a parting toast ‘‘Viva la Republica Mexicana,” 
to which the President responded by giving, ‘‘The brave men who 
established liberty and union in the United States.” Thus ended 
an interview which gave me a new and profound impression of the 
man who might be truly called the Washington of Mexico. Fortu- 
nately I do not have to depend upon my recollection in this relation. 
From the time I entered the Army in August, 1862, until I left the 
Government service in 1867 I kept a diary of the incidents and events 
that came under my personal observation. 

The period of occupation was characterized by many incidents of 
interest. Dispatches were being constantly received from Romero, 
the Mexican minister at Washington. They came to the post office 
at Franklin, Tex., and were delivered across the border. There were 
rumors of all kinds, involving reverses and successes. Now the 
French were advancing from Chihuahua and now retreatmg. Now 
it was asserted that the United States would intervene and compel 
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the French to leave Mexico, and again that an army of 25,000 men 
was being organized from the confederate veterans to aid Maximilian. 
Now we were informed that Juarez had secured a large loan by 
pledging a grant of the State of Chihuahua, and again we saw evidence 
of the dire necessities of Juarez in the forced loans of money and the 
levies for war supplies made upon the merchants and landowners of 
El Paso Valley. Meanwhile the social whirl went on. There were 
balls, receptions, and fiestas in which the Americans and Mexicans 
mingled with the greatest cordiality. Through all these manifesta- 
tions Juarez quietly and serenely abided his time. 

On November 1, 1865, it was reported the French forces had re- 
treated south from Chihuahua and Juarez began making preparations 
to return to that city. In expectation of his departure the American 
officers at Fort Bliss arranged to tender him a reception. A com- 
mittee was appointed to visit him and extend the invitation. On 
the occasion of their visit, Juarez made the characteristic reply which 
has been quoted as the most noted incident of his stay at El Paso. 
He thanked the officers very warmly for the honor offered him and 
for their cordial expressions of friendship, but said he could not 
accept any mvitation which would take him outside of Mexico. He 
said: “‘I have resolved never to leave the soil of Mexico during its 
occupation by foreign invaders.’’ In deference to this statement, 
the American officers then arranged to give the reception in the 
Mexican city, the residence of Don Rafael Velarde having been ten- 
dered them for the occasion. The invitations, one of which I retain, 
read as follows: 

Los OrictaLes NortE-AMERICANOS 
DEL FUERTE BLEES, 
Suplican 9’ V. se sirva honrarlos concurriendo al BAILE que daran, en 
prueba de aprecio y de simpat’ia, 

al Presidente dela Republica Mexicana, 
C. BENITO JUAREZ, 

manana en la noche y en la casa del 
Sr. D. Raragt VELARDE 


Paso, Noviembre 10 de 1865. 
Sp D2 1S) BARTLETT. 


This invitation in English reads as follows: 


THe NortH AMERICAN OFFICERS 
OF FORT BLISS 
Request the honor of your presence at a ball which will be given as an 
expression of their appreciation and friendship, 
to the President of the Republic of Mexico, 
C. BENITO JUAREZ, 
to-morrow evening at the residence of 
SeNor Don RaAraEt VELARDE. 
Et Paso, November 10, 1865. 
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THE CUSTOMHOUSE, CIUDAD JUAREZ. 


The entries through this customhouse into Mexico from the United States are among the heaviest into 
the Republic. Ciudad Juarez is the northern terminus of the Mexican Central Railway. the first line 
to be constructed from the City of Mexico to the frontier of Texas. 





THE POST OFFICE IN CIUDAD JUAREZ. 
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This public reception being given by officials of our Government 
must have been authorized by the Government at Washington, and 
must have been approved by the Secretaries of War and State, other- 
wise it would have been a diplomatic blunder. It was an elegant, 
full-dress affair, participated in by the American and Mexican officers 
in full uniform, the members of Juarez’s cabinet and staff, promi- 
nent citizens on both sides of the Rio Grande, and the pretty seno- 
ritas and senoras of El Paso Valley. The band of United States 
Infantry furnished the music. 

Soon after Juarez reached Chihuahua the Maximilian forces which 
had been marching south suddenly returned to invest that city, 
showing their movements to have been a ruse to draw Juarez into a 
net. Juarez’s little force being too small to contend with the French 
army, he returned to El Paso and began fortifying the approaches 
to the city. Rumors that the French forces had left Chihuahua and 
were advancing on El Paso caused a cabinet council and great actiy- 
ity in strengthening the defenses of the city. A forced loan was 
made from the merchants and rich planters, amounting to $8,000, 
this being the third assessment of the kind. When Juarez regained 
his power these loans were repaid with interest. The reports proved 
to be unfounded. 

On Washington’s Birthday, February 22, 1866, the American 
officers entertained the officials of the Mexican Republic, both civil 
and military, at a ball and reception at Fort Bliss, one of the new 
commissary buildings at the fort being prepared and handsomely 
decorated for the occasion. Portraits of Washington, Lincoln, and 
Juarez occupied places of honor. 

From this time on unvaried reports of republican victories were 
received from different points in northern Mexico, where Juarez had 
adherents who sprang into action and fought Maximilian’s Austrian 
contingent as the French army was retiring. 

On June 17, 1866, Juarez with all his forces, attachés, and war 
material left El Paso for the south. The whole population was 
stirred with excitement by the event, and before the march began 
gathered around the great chief to say farewell. While rejoicing at 
the good fortune of the Republic the genuine affection of the people 
for Juarez gave to the leavetaking a tinge of sorrow. Juarez thus 
began his return journey to the City of Mexico, which he entered in 
triumph a year later and established the undisputed sway of the 
Republic. Thus ended the Empire of Maximilian, one of the most 
noted schemes of national and international adventure undertaken 
in modern times. 

While at El Paso some incidents came to my knowledge showing 
the attitude of our Government toward the imperial project in Mexico. 
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The Mexicans had 10 pieces of American artillery and several 
hundred American rifles at El Paso. Early in 1865 a confidential 
agent of the Mexican Republic passed through El Paso en route to 
Santa Fe, where he had a consultation with Gen. Carlton, United 
States Army, who commanded the department. He then proceeded 
to Washington. Shortly after this trip there came an order from 
the War Department condemning a thousand stand of arms as 
unserviceable, and they were ordered to be sold at Las Cruces, the 
nearest important town to El Paso. A large amount of ammunition 
was also included in the sale. My friend Don Juan Zubiran, to 
whom I have referred as an intimate of Juarez, attended this sale 
and succeeded in purchasing everything offered at a very low price, 
and had the arms conveyed across the line into Mexico. 

Another incident: W. W. Mills, United States collector of customs 
at El Paso, late in 1865 was allowed a long leave of absence and 
I was appointed acting collector while he was away. He went to 
Washington and was summoned to the State Department and ques- 
tioned by Secretary Seward as to the Mexican situation on the border, 
as the customs district of El Paso had jurisdiction over 600 miles 
of territory bordering on Mexico. During the conversation Seward 
asked him particularly about President Juarez and his circumstances 
at El Paso and as to his prospects of success. Referring to our 
consul there, Henry J. Cuniffe, the Secretary said: ‘He ought to 
have an extra amount of money for expenses during the stay of 
Juarez,’’ and asked Mr. Mills what amount he would deem sufficient. 
Mr. Mills replied: ‘‘Two thousand five hundred dollars per quarter.” 
Seward said at once he thought that would not be too much and 
that Mr. Cuniffe would be notified that a requisition for that amount 
would be honored. The American people could not do otherwise 
than extend their sympathy and assistance to the brave men who 
were struggling for a free Government. 

Out beyond the Alameda of the City of Mexico, in the Pantheon 
of San Francisco, the resting place of many of Mexico’s illustrious 
dead, there rises a small Grecian temple with rows of columns sur- 
rounding a group in spotless marble in which the sculptured figure 
of Juarez reposes at full length, his head supported by a female 
figure representing the nation in an attitude of endearing sympathy 
and love. This simple, natural, and beautiful tribute was the work 
of an Indian sculptor, Manuel Islas. Nothing could more fittingly 
portray the feeling of affection and reverence in which the lberty- 
loving people of Mexico hold the memory of Juarez, who not only 
Jaid the foundations of constitutional liberty, education, and com- 
mercial development in that land, but saved his country from the 
imperial rule of a foreign power, which two great nations of the 
Old World sought to establish by conquest, and thus made himself 
the builder and savior of the Republic. 
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HE Pan American Society of the United States stands for 
broad Pan Americanism. Its purpose primarily is_ to 
promote closer relations of a social, intellectual, and cul- 
tural character between the peoples of the United States 

and those of the other American republics, and among all the inde- 
pendent nations of America in general. 

The American continent from north to south contains some 
16,000,000 square miles. Within this vast area 21 independent 
republics, embracing practically three-fourths of it with a total 
population of more than 175,000,000 of people, have been estab- 
lished. Roughly speaking, people whose official language is Spanish 
occupy one-half of this area, or some 6,000,000 square miles; people 
whose official language is Portuguese occupy one-fourth; and peo- 
ple whose native tongue is English another one-fourth. The people 
of the 18 republics whose official tongue is Spanish number more 
than 50,000,000, those of the republic whose official tongue is Portu- 
guese number more than 20,000,000, and the people whose official 
tongue is English number nearly 100,000,000. The Republic of Haiti, 
whose official tongue is French, has a population of more than a 
million. 

Just as the people of the United States inherited their early learn- 
ing and culture from England so the people of Brazil inherited 
theirs from Portugal and the peoples of the 18 Spanish-speaking 
republics theirs from Spain. As subsequent relations of the peoples 
of the United States were more intimate on the whole with the 
peoples of northern Europe so the subsequent relations of the peo- 
ples of the other republics have been more intimate with the peoples 
of southern Europe, a circumstance which has tended to emphasize 
inherited characteristics and customs with us and with them. For 
many years these ancestral and inherited influences continued unin- 
terrupted. The influences of cross currents of thought or of action 
were almost wholly lacking; the peoples of the north and of the 
south in America, though born to be neighbors, continued to exist 
practically strangers to one another. It may well be said that 
elements which contributed effectively to the establishment of these 
21 independent republics served to render mutual intercourse and 
practical cooperation impossible, and the people of each were left 
to work out their own problems largely independent of all the rest. 
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There was no tide of travel and relations from north to south. 
Means of communication were largely lacking. From very early 
times the tide of travel and relations has been from east to west; in 
America its center has varied only gradually, from about 40 degrees 
north latitude a century ago to about 25 degrees north latitude at 
present. While a broadening process has accompanied this south- 
ward tendency, the bounds of the positive influence of this irresist- 
able movement scarcely extended beyond the limits of North Amer- 
ica before the beginning of the present century. Wide-world move- 
ments as well as local influences and conditions have intervened to 
make close international relations in America difficult or impossible; 
and particularly is this true of relations between the United States 
and the other republics. 

In view of these facts, one may say that Pan Americanism is, after 
all, merely a fiction; it is only a theory and not a fact. But Pan 
Americanism exists. The bases upon which it rests are fundamental 
and enduring. The ancestors of present generations in America leay- 
ing the crowded centers of Europe to possess the broad expanse of 
territory of the New World, whether coming from the north or from 
the south of Europe, whether settling in the north or in the south of 
America, were encouraged to new achievements, imbued with larger 
hopes and broader views of life, inspired with new ideals and higher 
conceptions of liberty and of justice, the full realization of which is 
still the common purpose and desire of their descendants of to-day. 
Five centuries ago the seeds of Pan Americanism were first planted; 
it is true that development has been slow. But who in the light of 
present world-wide movements can doubt that it will not be so in 
the future ? 

Conditions are now rapidly changing. Means of communication 
are improving; the railways, the steamships, cables, telegraph, wire- 
less are beginning to serve well their purposes. A north and south 
tide of travel and relations is developing with uncommon rapidity; 
the people from all parts are beginning to come together, eager to 
contribute with their experience and achievements to the common 
good of all, and Pan Americanism in all of its various phases moves 
on toward a fuller and more complete realization. 

The achievement of political independence of rulers in the Old 
World by the peoples of America and the establishment of demo- 
cratic forms of government was an event of vast importance, and it 
is not strange that the political phase of Pan Americanism should 
have received first emphasis. By reason of the fundamental impor- 
tance of international relations of a political character, subsequent 
and persistent emphasis on this phase may be justified. The com- 
mercial phase also received early recognition, although relations of a 
commercial character developed haltingly. But now they are assum- 
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ing proportions such as no one could have imagined only a few years 
ago. It is unfortunate only that these relations of a political and 
commercial character should not have been made from the first to 
contribute more effectively to closer social, intellectual, and cultural 
relations. These phases of Pan Americanism have been almost 
wholly neglected. It has been as if political and commercial rela- 
tions were thought all sufficient, and could achieve satisfactory devel- 
opment independent of and apart from close relations of a social, 
intellectual, and cultural character. 

The organization of the Pan American Society of the United States 
with headquarters in New York constitutes the first effective recog- 
nition of the fundamental importance of the social, intellectual, and 
cultural phases of Pan Americanism. It was inspired by the Hon. 
John Barrett, Director General of the Pan American Union in Wash- 
ington. Organization was effected February 15, 1912, with a charter 
membership of 130. Its present membership is almost 500. New 
members enrolled during the present year to date number nearly 100. 
The membership is still made up largely of prominent business and 
professional men of New York, but many of the other States of the 
Union are well represented and also many of the other republics 
of America. Washington is represented now by 22 members. 

The first president of the society was the Hon. Henry White, who 
is also the actual president. The Hon. Robert Lansing, Secretary 
of State, and his Excellency, Domicio da Gama, ambassador of 
Brazil in Washington, are honorary presidents. The vice presi- 
dents are the Hon. John Bassett Moore, the Hon. Cabot Ward, and 
the Hon. John Barrett; and the Hon. Elihu Root, Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, and Mr. Archer M. Huntington are honorary vice presi- 
dents. Membership is of six kinds, honorary, patron, life, sustain- 
ing, regular, and associate. Honorary members are especially 
elected by the executive committee; other members are received on 
application or special invitation approved by the membership com- 
mittee. Patron and sustaining memberships were provided for 
only recently. 

Membership in the society is valued for opportunities it offers 
of identification and association with those interested in promoting 
the objects for which the society stands and of participating in its 
activities, rather than for the specific personal advantages which 
accrue to members directly from the enjoyment of such membership. 

The Pan American Society has for its objects “‘to promote ac- 
quaintance among representative men of the United States and 
those of the other Republics of America; to show hospitality and 
attention to representative men of the other Republics of America 
who visit the United States; and to take such other steps, involving 
no political policy, as the society may deem wise to develop, and 
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conserve mutual knowledge and understanding and true friendship 
among the American Republics and peoples.” The society’s atti- 
tude toward commerce and commercial policy is suggested by its 
attitude toward political policy. It has a broad fundamental in- 
terest in both and will not lend its name or support to movements 
or enterprises involving either. 

Although the activities of the society up to the present have been 
prominently of a social character, through its offices at 15 Broad 
Street, New York, information of many kinds has been furnished to 
its members and also to inquirers in different parts of the world who 
are not members; each year an attractive yearbook contaiming the 
rules and lists of officers and members is published and distributed, 
as are also on occasions other publications. In various ways hospi- 
tality and attention have been shown to a large number of distin- 
guished visitors from the other Republics, both by the society and by 
members personally. For these purposes the society has cooperated 
successfully on occasions with the National Government and with 
important local organizations of New York. 

But the objects of the society are more comprehensive. All that 
make for closer relations of an intellectual and cultural character, 
as well as social, fall within the field of its interests, and questions 
as to the best steps to take in order to broaden effectively the scope 
of its activities and the sphere of its influence and usefulness are 
under consideration. The rules contemplate an extensive organi- 
zation with affiliated societies in different parts of the United States 
and in important centers of the other American Republics. The 
undertaking is important and deserves to attract the very general 
and active cooperation necessary to its complete realization in the 
not too remote future. 


THE ARTICLE, “THE Pan American Society of THE UNITED 
STATES WAS WRITTEN BY Dr. Harry Erwin Barb, SECRETARY 
OF THE SOCIETY. 
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HIS work in two handsome, well-printed and well-illustrated 
volumes is one which will give pleasure to those interested 
in the country of which it treats. We dislike the ridicu- 
lous substitution of River Plate for Rio de la Plata, or 

River of Silver, but we suppose the author felt obliged to follow 
the usage of his countrymen in giving this noble river a name which 
is aS Meaningless as it is unwarranted. If the Spanish name—Rio 
de la Plata—given it by the old explorer, Sebastian Cabot, is not 
used, then, by all means, let it be called River of Silver or Silver 
River. The name River Plate is but an abbreviation of River of 
Plate, which was given the Rio de la Plata by the early English 
sailors who probably saw little difference between Plata or Plate and 
who were evidently as ignorant of the meaning of the term ‘“‘ Rio de 
la Plata’ as they were of the reasons which moved Cabot to substi- 
tute this name for Rio Solis, which the river previously bore in honor 
of its discoverer, Juan Diaz de Solis. It is certainly time that 
this grotesque misnomer were dropped. Both history and common 
sense demand the use of the Spanish epithet or its correct English 
equivalent. 

If the author had entitled his work the ‘““Romance of the Silver 
River,’’ we should have been spared the disagreeable necessity of 
writing the preceding paragraph. The title would then have been 
authorized and true to history. For there is, with the exception of 
the old Peruvian viceroyalty, no region in South America that is so 
glamored by romance as that vast area which is drained by the Rio 
de la Plata and its numerous affluents. It was not, indeed, the seat 
of a civilization like that of the Incas, nor did it possess those fabu- 
lous treasures of gold and silver which so dazzled the eyes of the con- 
querors of the great empire of the Children of the Sun. But the 
exploits of its early explorers—of Juan de Solis, of Sebastian Cabot, 
of Pedro de Mendoza, of Domingo de Irala, of Juan de Ayolas, and 
of Alvaro Nifiez Cabeza de Vaca—rivaled in daring the most notable 
achievements of the Pizarros and the Almagros and the Valdivias in 





1 The Romance of the River Plate, by W. H. Koebel. Two volumesin quarto. Ill. Bradbury, Agnew 
&Co., Ltd. London. 1914. Price, $42.50. 
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SEBASTIAN CABOT. 


Among the earliest explorers of the Rio de la Plata region was Sebastian Cabot. 


He arrived toward the 
end of 1526 and sailed up the stream, then known as the Rio Solis, for some distance, establishing the 
settlements of San Salvador and Santi Spiritus, the latter being near the site of the present city of 


Rosario. His explorations extended far up the Paraguay River, and realizing the value of the newly 
discovered country he sent to Spain for assistance in colonizing it. 


His entreaties were ignored, and 
as aresult the small garrisons left at the settlements named were subsequently overwhelmed by the 
Indians and only a few survivors escaped to the vessels. 


Cabot finally despaired of overcoming the 
hostility of the natives and returned to Spain, never to revisit the region of the Rio de la Plata. 
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Peru and Quito and Chile. The exploits of the explorers and con- 
querors of the plains of the Rio de la Plata region lacked, it is true, 
the brilliance of those of their countrymen on the uplands of the 
Peruvian Cordillera and along the desert coast-land on the Pacific, but 
the difficulties and dangers which confronted them and the results 
obtained were scarcely less important or far-reaching. Mendoza and 
Alvaro Nijiez did not have to confront immense armies such as those 
that threatened to annihilate Pizarro and his handful of men, but 
they had to deal with more bellicose and relentless foes. For in the 
Chartas and other hostile tribes they found antagonists who offered 
almost as much resistance to Spanish valor and intrepidity as did the 
liberty-loving Araucanians to the well-trained veterans of Valdivia 
in the battlefields of Chile. | 

Of all the Conquistadores of La Plata the most distinguished and 
the most humane was Alvaro Niifiez Cabeza de Vaca. His wanderings 
in North and South America, as described in his Relacidn de los 
Naufragios y Comentarios, seem more like the extravagances of fiction 
than events that actually occurred. But of all his achievements the 
most impressive was his famous exploration of the Rio de la Plata. 
Viewed as an adventure, it was surpassed in the annals of South 
American discovery only by Orellana’s epoch-making descent of the 
Amazon. 

But it was Cabeza de Vaca’s humane dealings with the aborigines 
that entitle him to special remembrance among the lovers of human- 
ity. During his wonderful overland journey from the Atlantic to 
Asuncion in Paraguay he everywhere made friends of the Indians, 
who gladly supplied him and his companions with all the food they 
required. Hernandez, the secretary of Cabeza de Vaca, tells us the 
reason of the good will of the natives, who were ‘‘very fond of war, 
even to seeking it.” It was because Alvaro Nifiez was always just 
and generous in his dealings with the aborigines. He gave “the 
Indians much, especially to their chief, to whom, besides paying the 
price of the commodities which they brought, he gave many presents 
and did .them many favors and treated them so well that the fame 
went through the land and the Province, and all the natives laid 
aside their fear and came to see and bring all they had, and they 
were paid for it.” 

An equally interesting and a probably more picturesque figure was 
Ulrich Schmidt, an associate of Alvaro Ntifiez in his notable expedition 
up the Paraguay in the endeavor to open up communication with 
his countrymen in Peru. Schmidt was a Bavarian and an employee 
of the great banking and commercial house of Fugger & Welzer, of 
Augsburg. Although he accompanied Mendoza in his expedition to 
La Plata he went in a trading vessel owned by his firm. Of this 
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vessel he was what we would now call a supercargo, and from all 
accounts he served his employers well. He was the first representa- 
tive of German commerce in southern South America and, judging 
by all we know of him, he was quite as enterprising as the most 
active of modern mercantile agents of the Fatherland. 

Referring to the articles given to the Indians in exchange for gold 
plates and silver rings, our wide-awake employee of Fugger & Welzer 
who were then probably the most noted bankers and merchants in 
Europe, informs us that articles ‘‘Made in Germany”’ were, even at 
that early period, as popular as at the present time. ‘‘For all this” — 
the plates of gold and rings of silver—Schmidt tells us, ‘our captain 
gave the king of the Indians an hatchet, knives, beades or Pater-nos- 
ters, barber’s scizzars, and such like, made at Nuremberg.” : 

Like Alvaro Nifiez, Schmidt wrote an account of his 20 years’ 
experiences in the Rio dela Plata region. Indeed, he and Alvaro 
Nuifiez are the first two historians of the countries which they ex- 
plored and where they met with so many adventures. For without 
the Comentarios of Alvaro Niifiez and the “A True and Agreeable 
Description of Some Principal Indian Lands and Islands” of Ulrich 
Schmidt, we should be in complete ignorance of some of the most 
interesting phases of South American exploration and conquest. We 
do not share Azara’s views of the uniform exactness of Schmidt’s 
narrative, but, in spite of his fondness for exaggeration and his 
sublime disregard for nomenclature, the statements of the German 
chronicler afford a fairly reliable history of the actual conquest of 
the Rio de la Plata. 

Recounting the experiences of his party in the inundated regions 
of the upper Paraguay, Schmidt, in his quaint language, tells us that— 
halfe of our people were deadly sicke, and that by reason of the water through which 
wee were to wade for thirtie dayes together, so that wee could never turne aside or 
get out of the same. 

And speaking of the jiggers, which are such a pest in all tropical 
countries, Schmidt declares that these little vermin— 
if they lay hold of the toes of the feet, or any other part of the body, they knaw and 
enter alwaies more and more deeply in and at length become wormes such as are 
found in our filbards; yet, if it be done in time, this mischief may be prevented, and 
it shall not hurt, but, if deferring the cure, it be neglected, at length by eating and 
gnawing, it consumeth and corrupteth whole toes. 

In addition to giving us graphic accounts of the achievements of 
the Conquistadores and the condition of the inhabitants of the vice- 
royalty of La Plata, during colonial times, Mr. Koebel supplies us 
vivid descriptions of the country since its emancipation from the 
mother country. 

Of the Gaucho, of whom so much has been written, and who has 
played so important a réle in the history and development of the 
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Rio de la Plata region, Mr. Koebel quotes the following contemporary 
opinion: 

The Gaucho proper is a class—a race, it may be called—by itself, and like the 
Indian, is very slowly modified. Within a radius of very many leagues, extending 
from the chief cities of the Platine Republic, his occupation is now gone. Tillage 
and sheep farming have driven him out, and he is retiring over the same ground 
over which the Indian has retired before him. There is a certain poetry or pictur- 
esqueness about the ‘‘race,’’ as, in a different way, about the Moors of Castile, which 
almost makes one regret to see pass away a fellow who will sleep on his saddle at your 
doorsill, like a faithful dog; who endures heat or cold, hunger and thirst, without 
uttering a complaint; who rides 500 miles on end at your bidding, sleeping in the 
open air, providing his food with the lasso, and disposing of it by the simple 
appliances of his knife, flint and steel, with bones or dried weeds as fuel; who would 
take the cows, neats, or horses of anyone but his patron; who, perhaps, might knock 
a man off his horse and cut his throat for his spurs and stirrups, if those took his fancy, 
but who, in his patron’s service, could with perfect confidence be trusted with hun- 
dreds of pounds to go as many leagues and purchase and bring in cattle; who moves 
with grace, speaks with courtesy, asks after all the family in detail, sends his compli- 
ments to the patrona, or compliments her if he has the opportunity; who marks on 
the ground the different brands of horses or cattle of numerous owners, and traces 
stolen or strayed animals over thousands of leagues—such is my friend the Gaucho. 
Yet even some of these come within the circle of civilization and industry, and become 
patient tenders of flocks. Still, as a class, the Gaucho proper must pass away under 
modifying influence and altered conditions; and where these do not reach, the race, 
from the lack of domesticity which is fatal to propagation, must die out. 


After the Conquistadores, no class of men have contributed more 
to the romance of the Rio de la Plata country than the Gaucho. 
Whether in war or peace, he has always been not only a romantic 
but a picturesque figure. Some of the most distinguished military 
leaders during the war of independence were Gauchos, and it was 
these intrepid men who frequently turned the tide of battle in favor 
of the patriots. 

But more picturesque than the Gaucho soldier is the Gaucho poet 
or payador. Like the Haneros of Colombia and Venezuela, the 
Gaucho is a lover of music and poetry. It is averred that he rarely 
touches intoxicating beverages, except when stimulated by music or 
the poetical effusions of the roving bards of the Pampa. When one 
sees a crowd assembled in front of a pulperia—a country store— 
some seated on the roots of an ombt tree, others on the dried cattle 
skulls, all drinking maté or some stronger stimulant, one may be 
almost sure to find a payador in their midst, with a vihuela or guitar 
on his knees and improvising relaciones, either heroic or sentimental, 
or of venturesome expeditions on the Pampa in which he may have 
had part. 

It was Spain that gave the Gaucho the vihuela, as it was also this 
land of romance that gave him the music—quite oriental in character— 
that has always been so popular on the Pampa. ‘The peculiar music 
of the Moors, which was transplanted to the mirth-loving cities of 
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Andalusia, found its way to La Plata immediately after the conquest, 
and thence spread over the vast plains that are bordered by the 
Parana on the east and the Andes on the west. 

When the payador, who is liberally provided with refreshments, 
without cost, at every pulperia, takes up his vihuela, there is a pro- 
found silence, for the bard of the Pampa is regarded almost with 
veneration, and he is always sure of an appreciative audience. 

But when two rival payadores have a poetical tournament— 
payada de contrapunto—then the interest is much intensified. They 
often exhibit thesame boastful spirit as the heroes of Homer, and their 
sarcastic improvisations not infrequently lead to contests with the 
ever-ready knife, which, in the parlance of the Pampa, is known as a 
compafero. Then the result of the payada de contrapunto is one 
live man less and one bad Gaucho lo more. 

Lack of space precludes our giving more than a couple of specimens 
of the quaint melopeeias of the Pampean trouvére, which are usually 
in the facile meter of the old Spanish romancero. With his guitar one 
of the improvisatori sings: . 

Alguien que la echa de guapo, 
Y en lo fiero queda atras, 


Es poncho de poco trapo, 
Purito flaco, no mas. 


His competitor, continuing the cantilena in the same ironical and 
defiant strain, promptly retorts: 


Naides con la vaina sola 

Al buen Gaucho ha de correr: 
Lazito de tanta armada 
Nunca ha voltiao la res.1 


Some of the poetical effusions of the Gaucho payadores, especially 
of those of Santiago del Estero, have all the sentiment and sadness of 
the best Quichua yavaris. The following two strophes of a madrigal, 
which begins in highest hope and ends in deepest despair, are good 
illustrations of this kind of mandolinate poetry. 

Como es, paloma mia, 
Paloma blanca, 


Que para un pecho solo 
Tienes dos alas? 


Es que el amor cobijo. 
Que me entregaras; 

Y dos alas preciso 
Para dos almas.? 





1 The translations of these two strophes are somewhat as follows: 

He who acts the braggart, and in the time of danger remains behind, is a poncho of very poor stuff—all 
fringe and nothing more. 

Nobody can put me to flight by showing the sheath of his knife; the lasso which has so large a swing 
never upsets the steer. 

20 my dove, my white dove, why hast thou two wings for only one heart? ’Tis because my bosom 
shelters the love which thou gavest me, and I need two wings for the two souls I have. 
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The Gauchos are wont to tell of a poetical tournament between 
Santos Vega—whom they love to call the Homer of the Pampa—and 
the devil who is knownas Juan Sin Ropa. Santos Vega being worsted 
by his opponent and unable to endure the disgrace of defeat, mounts 
his horse and disappears in the boundless Pampa never to return. 
The shepherds of the plain fancy that they sometimes recognize him. 
on a dark-colored steed which gallops over the Pampa in the chilly 
moonlight, holding a loose rein on the mane of his mount, and bearing 
his guitar on his shoulders. But this is an illusion. Juan Sin Ropa, 
a Pampean Mephistopheles, is the spirit of the Argentine cities—the 
cunning demon, with all the powers and refinements of civilization, 
who conquers the ingenuous man of the plains when he meets him face 
to face in single-handed combat. And the noble Gaucho, recognizing 
his inferiority and his inability to cope with so powerful an antagonist, 
acknowledges his defeat and quietly withdraws from the unequal 
contest to die in obscurity. 

It was during Cabot’s voyage up the Parand and the Paraguay 
that he secured from the Indians a number of silver plates and 
ornaments. He forthwith concluded that the country, which was 
drained by the river which he was then navigating, was rich in silver 
mines, and he accordingly gave it the name of Rio de la Plata, or 
River of Silver. And it was these plates of silver which Cabot 
found on the Parana or the Paraguay, and the name Rio de la Plata 
which he bestowed upon the great waterway, that gave rise to the 
countless legends of untold wealth with which the Platine region 
was so long associated. For all the vast territory bordering the 
Rio de la Plata soon became, in public estimation, a land of inex- 
haustible riches like Mexico and Peru, and, in addition to this, it was 
looked upon as a region of mystery and enchantment. 

It was indeed a land of fabulous wealth, but this fact was not 
realized until three centuries later. Then it was discovered that 
the riches which the Conquistadores had so fondly hoped to find 
within its boundaries were not in mines but in its marvelously fertile 
soul. 

Only a few decades ago Argentina produced but littte wheat, and 
learned geologists declared that its soil was not adapted to the cul- 
ture of cereals. The Republic was then obliged to import wheat and 
flour from the United States. Now, however, it is one of the greatest 
wheat-growing countries in the world. As Egypt was once the 
granary of Rome, so now is Argentina the granary of a great part 
of Europe. Its extracts of beef, prepared in the famous Lemco 
establishment, is shipped in enormous quantities to the four corners 
of the earth. And its pastoral and agricultural industries are devel- 
oping at an extraordinary rate, and the national income from them 
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is far in excess of that of either Mexico or Peru, even in the palmiest 
days of Guanajuato or Potosi. 

But the great strides which the pastoral and agricultural indus- 
tries of Argentina have made during the last third of a century 
and are still making have not banished the spirit of romance which 
has ever pervaded the country since the advent of the Conquista- 
dores. Now that it has become the melting pot of the nations of 
the world, where one may witness the tusion of races on a marvelous 
scale and watch the production of a new type of people, the spirit 
of romance assumes a new character, but a character no less fascinat- 
ing than the old. 

In the foregoing pages we have referred to only a few ot the inter- 
esting topics discussed or suggested by Mr. Koebel’s admirable 
volumes. No other work in English gives the reader so vivid an 
account of the past and present of the Rio de la Plata region or one 
which enables one more intelligently to forecast what. it will be in 
the future. A country whose history is so fascinating and so full of 
dramaticinterest should soon find some consummate literary craftsman 
who will transmute its dry chronicles into an enduring work of art, 
as did Washington Irving for Spain and Prescott for Mexico ana Peru. 


M. Kee 





MEDAL COMMEMORATING THE UNV BING OF THE MONUMENT TO JUAN DE 
GARAY. 
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N Friday evening, October 22, there was held in the State 
Educational Building of the State of New York at Albany, 
its capital, a special convocation of the University of the 
State of New York in honor of Hon. Elihu Root, former 

Secretary of State and subsequently a Senator of the United States. 
In view of the great interest which Mr. Root took, while Secretary 
of State, in Latin America and in the development of practical Pan 
Americanism, Dr. John H. Finley, president of the university, invited 
Hon. Ignacio Calderon, minister of Bolivia, to be present and deliver 
an address which would discuss Mr. Root’s work on behalf of Pan 
American relations. Mr. John Barrett, the Director General of the 
Pan American Union, was also invited to attend. At the convoca- 
tion were many representative men from New York and neighbor- 
ing States, and it was held in the presence of a large and distin- 
guished audience. Other speeches besides that of Mr. Calderon were 
made by Hon. John Bassett Moore, former counselor of the State 
Department, and Hon. Seth Low, ex-mayor of New York City. In 
view of the fact that Mr. Calderon spoke as the only present mem- 
ber of the Latin American Diplomatic Corps in Washington who was 
a minister when Mr. Root was Secretary of State, his words were 
listened to with particular attention. When he concluded he was 


greeted with enthusiastic applause. Below is the principal part of 
his address: 


Seldom have I been asked to speak upon a subject more attractive and nearer to 
my heart than the one on which I am about to make some few remarks; that is, the 
relationship between the great sections of the American Continent and the Hon. 
Elihu Root’s part in it as Secretary of State. 

When he took charge of that high office, for reasons that I need not discuss now, a 
feeling of mistrust prevailed generally as to the policies of the United States in refer- 
ence to the other American Republics. Mr. Root understood at once the importance 
of dissipating such groundless fears. He started for South America, and in a series 
of speeches notable for the sentiments they expressed in a clear and eloquent manner, 
completely changed the disposition of the Southern Republics. Of him it could 
be said, he went, he spoke, and he conquered. His visit to South America marks an 
epoch in the development of Pan Americanism. Upon his return he revealed to 
his countrymen that south of Panama were growing, young, vigorous nationalities 
inspired in their progress by the same political ideals on which are based the power 
and the freedom of this Nation. 

It was my good fortune to be present in Kansas City at the Trans-Mississipp1 Com- 
mercial Congress in 1906, when Mr. Root gave the first account of the South American 
journey. Afterwards we went to St. Louis and Cincinnati, and everywhere he was 
most enthusiastically received. 
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Not satisfied with having brought about a proper understanding between North 
and South America, he exerted himself to erect a suitable monument to perpetuate 
the ideals of the Pan American union. He succeeded in finding the means to build 
a palace that for the grace and harmony of its lines and its unique architectural features 
is an ornament to the Nation’s Capital, and a fitting home of the brotherhood of demo- 
cratic America. 

Mr. Root as Secretary of State was instrumental in having all the Republics of the 
New World invited to the Second Hague Conference. Their presence for the first 
time in such assembly implied, as he observed, the acknowledged rights of equal 
sovereignties in a great world’s congress and the final acceptance of the declaration 
that no part of the American Continent is to be deemed subject to colonization. 

One of the most important resolutions introduced by the United States delegation, 
as per Mr. Root’s instructions, passed by the conference refers to the prohibition of 
using force to collect pecuniary claims without previously submitting them to 
arbitration. 

In a sense the Monroe doctrine is a doctrine of exclusion of self-preservation on the 
part of the United States against the intruding into this continent of any European 
power capable of endangering its peace and progress. The Pan American principle 
means cooperation; the union of interests and the community of purpose amongst all 
the Republics. 

While Europe maintains its crowned heads as superior to the mass of the nation, we 
in America recognize no other sovereign than the people themselves, no higher power 
than justice and right as established by law, no other interests than the welfare and 
happiness of the community. 

It seems to me that it isnot appreciated in all its significance, this wonderful advance 
that the democratic doctrines have brought about in the conception of the principles 
regulating the relations of the peoples of the world. Democracy has for its primary 
object the welfare and happiness of mankind; knows no authority superior to the laws 
freely enacted by the peoples’ representatives, and stands for freedom, right, and 
justice as the common basis for all international relations. No nation is richer, stronger, 
and more powerful than the United States, but its progress is not material only. The 
national conscience grows also apace, becoming aware of its duties and obligations 
to the world. Public opinion gains in a more enlightened and humane tendency. 
the democratic ideals of the brotherhood of men are accepted as the standard to guide 
the Nation’s policy, and its flag waves everywhere as the proud emblem of right and 
peace. The general approval of President Wilson’s calling representatives of some 
of the other Republics to advise on a matter of purely American concern is the best 
sign of the great progress in Pan American principles and the community of our 
interests. This friendly action more than any other has awakened a great feeling of 
confidence and good will in the Latin-American Republics. The mischievous notion 
of the predominance of the A. B. C. powers, originating here with some writers, 
is not only unknown in South America but is absolutely condemned as apt to intro- 
duce in our continent the dangerous European policies of privileged nations with 
the right to lord over the smaller ones. We think that such pretensions would be 
undemocratic and anti-American. Amongst the 48 Federal States of this country 
no one thinks of trying to create by alphabetical designations any superiority of 
rank amongst them. In the same way with the Republics of America, there is no 
political distinction of rank or power between them. Among the many remarkable 
utterances of Mr. Root there is one often quoted which might be taken as the platform 
of Pan Americanism: ‘‘ We wish,”’ he said, ‘‘for no victories but those of peace; for no 
territory except our own. We do not wish to pull down others and profit by their 
ruin, but to help all friends to a common prosperity and common growth that we may 
all become greater and stronger together.”’ 

Many persons unduly alarmed at the unsettled conditions of some American 
countries, declare them unfit for self-government and would willingly start an armed 
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intervention, thus precipitating far more disastrous results than the existing evils. 
Mr. Root has expressed in this connection some remarks that it would be well not to 
forget. Speaking in Rio Janeiro at the Third Pan American Conference, he said: 
‘Capacity for self-government does not come to man by nature. It is an art to be 
learned, and it is also an expression of character to be developed among all the thou- 
sands of men who exercise popular sovereignty.”’ 

From the first days of the landing of the Pilgrims, seeking in the New World free- 
dom and the right to worship God as their conscience dictated, this country grew 
and lived under a system of law and order. The Spanish colonies knew nothing 
of law and order, and for three centuries were under the most arbitrary and tyran- 
nical rule. The majority of the American Republics have to-day orderly govern- 
ments, and in no distant time all of them will enter upon the same career. 

During the last half of the nineteenth century and up to now, without going further 
back, the history of the world shows that while in the whole American Continent there 
took place three international conflicts, the nations of Europe were drenched with 
blood in a series of wars, besides numerous revolutions in every one of the great nations. 
Why should we then grow impatient because some of the Latin countries are not free 
of internal disturbances? The actual European situation is a serious warning to 
America. It behooves us to get closer together and at the same time to see that our 
national strength is not neglected and that every Republic may be ready to sustain 
its rights and sovereignty and the rights and sovereignty of the others. 

Gentlemen, it is a great honor for me, as the only remaining member of the American 
diplomatic representatives in Washington when Mr. Root was Secretary of State, 
to have the opportunity of expressing my sincere affection and admiration for him, 
and to assure him that those sentiments are shared by every public man in South 
America. 

Mr. Root’s public and international services are an inspiration and place him 
amongst the greatest statesmen of America. 

His past life leaves behind it an illuminating trail that, like a sunset in a clear and 
peaceful autumn evening, fills the horizon with a glow of light and beautiful tints 
awakening visions of a glorious immortality. 
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HE society entitled the ‘‘National Defense League”’ held an 
interesting meeting in the city of Washington during the 
early part of October, which was attended not only by 
the members of the league but also by many distinguished 

persons. A number of prominent orators spoke at the meeting, 
among whom was Dr. Eusebio A. Morales, Minister of Panama, who 
delivered an appropriate address, the following paragraphs of which 
are inserted below, since, unfortunately, lack of space prevents the 
reproduction of the entire oration: 

Before accepting the kind invitation extended to me by the National Defense League 


to speak on this occasion, I hestitated a long time because I feared that the subject 
on which I am to speak—that is to say, the defense of the United States of America— 
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might at the present time pe a question of internal policy of this country and I would 
appear as indirectly interfering in a controversy of a political character, in which 
no foreign diplomatic representative should interfere. But certain special consid- 
erations and a careful examination of this interesting topic have dissipated my fears 
and have convinced me that in accepting the invitation I not only do not abuse my 
diplomatic privileges but that, on the contrary, it is proper and opportune that the 
representative of Panama be heard at this conference. 

The question of the national defense of th United States of America is in a certain 
sense intimately bound up with the defense of the whole American Continent. The 
United States have served notice on the entire world that the American Continent 
can not be the object of conquests or armed aggression and that the nations estab_ 
lished and organized therein are entitled to their free and independent existence. 
This declaration which might in 1823 have been looked upon as a friendly notice to 
the nations weakened by the Napoleonic wars; which during the rest of the nine- 
teenth century became a matter of discussion as a mere academic thesis, until Presi- 
dent Cleveland opportunely and happily revived it in the conflict between Venezuela 
and Great Britain; that declaration, I repeat, now faces threatening realities. Are 
the United States disposed to admit that the Monroe Doctrine is nothing but a series 
of words used for effect but in reality signifying nothing? Are they disposed on the 
contrary to defend with energy the integrity and the independence of all the nationg 
of the Continent, against the aggression of any power of the world? The latter 
phase of the question of the defense of the United States is that which brings it into 
relation with the interests of the other countries of America and especially with the 
interests and even with the very life itself of the Republic of Panama. 

* * * * % * * 


We pacifists have shown that we are visionaries. The ideas of benevolence and 
fraternity among men, which have been the fundamental basis of pacifist propa- 
ganda, the convincing demonstrations of Norman Angell as to the ultimate uselessness 
of war on the ground that it creates nothing, and on the contrary destroys both the 
economic power of the vanquished and that of the conqueror, have not been obsta- 
cles, nor curbs, nor have they constituted considerations of sufficient strength to 
prevent countries which have attained a high degree of civilization and culture from 
unchaining the most general, most disastrous, most terrible, most cruel, and most 
useless war the world has ever seen. Hence, of what value are the humanitarian 
aspirations of those who believe in the efficacy of noble and altruistic sentiments 
when at a given moment the spirit of barbarism hidden in the nooks of the human 
mind breaks down all the dams which civilization has built up and is apt to drown 
the whole of mankind in an ocean of blood? Of what use have been the forty years 
of earnest propaganda against war? Of what use have been the official peace con- 
ferences, the declarations and resolutions of hundreds of congresses assembled in 
every capital of the world; of what use have been the industrial, economic, and 
financial relations which until a year ago appeared to constitute the strongest bul- 
wark of peace in the world? 

We are to-day in the presence of a brutal fact that is going to change in every 
sense the face of the world and which will open up a new epoch in human history. 
An invisible agent, invisible but more powerful than all modern armies and navies 
together, the historic fatality which has been accumulating in the European atmos- 
phere throughout the course of centuries, is now blotting out with a sponge soaked 
in blood the frontiers of states, changing the fate of nations, revealing national aspi- 
rations and tendencies never dreamed of before, giving origin to new ideas, and 
sowing the seed of new social and political transformations. 

* * * * * * * 

Speaking particularly of the Republic of Panama I should say that it has a direct 
interest in the United States having all the elements of defense indispensable to 
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enforce respect for its honor, its rights, and its interests, becaus2 this country has 
expressly bound itself to guarantee and maintain the independence and the sover- 
eignty of Panama, and Panama is the very American Nation more exposed than any 
other to become the object of armed aggression and the scene of bloody wars. 

It contains within its territory the work of greatest importance to-day for universal 
commerce, and at the same time the most strategic work which a country can com- 
mand. Any danger of war for the United States entails a still greater danger for 
Panama, because the covntry at war with the United States will above all desire to 
take possession of the canal and the operations which it may conduct to this end will 
have to take place in Panaman territory. 

These special circumstances establish the closest solidarity of interest between 
Panama and the United States and it is necessary that the idea of such solidarity 
become diffused throughout the two countries in order that the American people 
may be cognizant of the extent of their responsibidities and the Panaman people 
may appreciate the magnitude of th2 dangers which threaten them. The force of 
irrevocable acts converts us into perpetual allies, and the two nations, sisters and 
allies, must always b2 prepared for their common defense. 

* * * * * * * 

Panama is to-day a small and weak country, but no ove can deny its potentialities 
nor foretell the rate of its future advancement. The five hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants of Panama to-day may be in the near future eight or ten million, because our 
territory is three times as large as that of the Kingdom of Belgium. And even to-day 
a people of five hundred thousand inhabitants ving in the most strategical strip of 
land in the world, who love their territory and who are jealous of theic sovereignty 
and independence, are not a factor which can be scorned or belittled, but on the 
contrary, an element of efficient cooperation, because there does not exist in the world 
a friend who 1s absolutely useless nor an enemy who is absolutely inoffensive, no 
matter how small he may be. 
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HENEVER there is an unusual drought in the United 

States paragraphs go the rounds in a number of papers 

describing a most wonderful tree growing in the for- 

ests of Peru that is said to possess the remarkable 

property of absorbing the moisture from the air and subsequently 
pouring it forth from its leaves and branches in the form of rain. 
Other stories have it that during the day the tree takes up a 
ereat deal of water from the earth by means of the roots and 
that during the night it is again given off profusely through the 
leaves in drops of rain. Some of the numerous stories which have 
been written and published about this tree state that travelers in 
tropical America never pitch their tents under it on account of the 
profuse dripping of water transpired by the leaves during the night in 
such quantities that in many cases the surrounding soil is converted 
into a veritable bog. It is said to possess this singular power to a 
much greater degree during the hot dry weather, when the rivers are 
at their lowest and the water most scarce. Accounts similar to these 
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are doubtless familiar tomany. The appearance of such articles in the 
papers is soon followed by a number of recommendations and sug- 
gestions to the Federal and State governments that the experiment 
of the culture of this remarkable tree in the more arid parts of the 
country should be conducted with a view to the benefit of agriculture. 

It is truly remarkable what a number of credulous people who 
have read such exaggerated statements about the water-transpiring 
qualities of the so-called Peruvian rain tree have conceived the 
idea that it would be a suitable tree to plant in the arid Southwest, 
where droughts are so common. It is true that the rain tree grows 
in semiarid conditions in certain parts of Colombia and Peru, but 
this does not argue that 1t would grow in New Mexico and Arizona 
and that it would supply moisture enough to grow crops in the vicinity 
of such plantations. The truth of the matter is that this tree does 
not transpire any more water than other trees with similar leaf 
surfaces. It is difficult to say how this legend ever originated. Some 
venture the conjecture that it may have arisen from the fact that the 
crown of the rain tree is open and the sun always shines through it to 
the ground, so that the grass and some farm crops grow underneath 
it almost as freely as in the open. This is a fact which does not 
obtain in the case of other tropical trees. 

A very interesting and plausible explanation of this legend was 
pubtished by Mr. W. T. Thiselton Dyer in Nature of February 28, 
1878, when he stated on the authority of Dr. Spruce, the celebrated 
botanist, who spent many years in South America, that the tamia- 
caspl, as it is called by the Indians of eastern Peru, is not a myth, 
but a fact, although not exactly in the way popular rumor has pre- 
sented it. He said that an examination of the tree from which 
water is noticed to drop shows a multitude of cicades sucking the 
juices from the ultimate twigs and leaves and squirting forth slender 
streams of limpid fluid. This is, however, a rare occurrence and is 
not confined to the rain tree, but is true also of the cabbage tree 
(Andria inermis) and a good many other leguminous trees in tropical 
South America. 

Aside from this legend the tree is an mteresting one from other 
points of view. There is no other tree in tropical America about 
which there is so much curious information as the rain tree, and 
everyone who visits the region of its growth alludes to it as one of 
the most wonderful trees. It is a very conspicuous feature of the 
tropical American landscape. One of its chief characteristics is 
the extraordinary large size of its crown, which often covers fully 
half an acre of ground. Another feature which distinguishes it 
from practically every one of its associates is that it has all its leaves 
on the small twigs at the extreme ends of the branches. All the 
leaves are thus exposed to the direct rays of the sun. 





SAMAN TREES. 


Upper: In countries where it is native the saman tree is a favorite species for avenue planting. 
Lower: The saman tree is especially well adapted to city and park planting because of its pre- 
eminence as a shade tree, although its heavy wood_is also suitable for building purposes and for 
making furniture and cabinetwork. 
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To the traveler in the northern part of South America, saman 
is the most familiar name for this tree, and to the general reader 
it is known chiefly as the Peruvian rain tree. Botanists call it 
Pithecolobium saman. The English-speakmg people of tropical 
America call it also South American acacia, zamang tree, giant 
thibet-tree, or genisaro. In Martinique it is known as arbre a la 
pluie, in Dutch Guiana as regenboom, and in Brazil as arvore de 
chuva. The tree is widely distributed throughout the tropical 
part of the world, and a great many other localnames have been given 
to it in different regions of its growth. It is found naturally in 
Colombia, Venezuela, the Guianas, Brazil, and Trinidad, but its 
artificial range has been extended to all the islands of the West 
Indies, where it now forms in many parts a very important part 
of the tree flora. In Jamaica it constitutes a useful fodder plant. 
In fact, it may seem strange to say that cattle have been the means 
of introducing the saman tree into Jamaica. This island was formerly 
dependent for cattle upon Venezuela and the food of the animals 
during their voyage consisted among other things of the pulpy 
legumes of the saman tree. The seeds bemg hard, were uninjured 
by the process of mastication and digestion. The seeds were de- 
jected by the animals in the pastures, where they germinated and 
srew up into large trees. The process of passing through the animals 
softened the seeds and hastened the period of germination. In this 
instance we have cattle as not only the means of introducing the 
seeds of this valuable tree, but also involuntarily instrumental in 
establishing the tree in a new country. One acquainted with the 
saman tree can easily realize its value as a shade and food tree for 
cattle. 

This familiar tropical tree stands preeminent as a shade tree for 
general purposes, and especially for public roads. It grows rapidly 
and is indifferent as to soil, thriving from sea level to 2,000 feet eleva- 
tion, and accommodating itself to dry as well as to wet locations. 
In Trinidad it reaches a height of over 80 feet, with wide-spreading 
branches covering an area of 150 feet in diameter. The wood is 
moderately heavy and about equal to sabicu, a closely related 
tree growing in the West Indies. It is suitable for building pur- 
poses and for making furniture and cabmet work. The pods con- 
tain copious sweet sugary pulp, which is very much relished by 
stock. The pods are said to be exported from South America as 
cattle food, being considered almost equal to the carob beans. The 
fruiting season extends from February to April. 
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Ancient Gold Art in the New World, an interesting article by Dr. 
Herbert J. Spinden, curator of the Department of Anthropology of 
the American Museum of Natural History at New York, published 
in the October number of the American Museum Journal, deais with 
a rare collection of specimens of ancient American art in goldwork. 
The collection is the property of Mr. Minor C. Keith, head of the 
United Fruit Co., who has loaned it to the Museum for a term of years. 

Inasmuch as the artistic achievements of peoples of past ages 
afford a valuable criterion by which to estimate the degree of intelli- 
gence and culture at which they had arvived, such relics as these 
are objects of great interest to ail students of American archeology. 
Wherefore the BuLLETIN deems it a privilege to reproduce almost in 
full Dr. Spinden’s article: 


The Isthmus of Panama has long been famous for the beautiful specimens of gold- 
work, as well as of pottery and stone sculptures found in the stone-box graves of its 
early inhabitants. Most of the gold objects were seemingly worn as ornaments 
before being buried with their owners. In these gold objects the characteristic 
animal life of the region is represented and there are also many figures with a mytho- 
logical or religious significance. 

Gold is taken from only a small percentage of the graves—probably from those of 
chiefs. Pottery and stone carvings are found in the ordinary run of burials, but 
rarely in the ones that contain gold. A systematic rifling of the ancient cemeteries 
by treasure hunters has been going on since the coming of the Spaniards, but most of 
their finds have gone into the melting pot. The burial places are sometimes made 
evident by low platforms built over a number of graves. Sometimes the searchers 
use an iron rod giving forth a hollow sound when the stone cists are struck. The 
graves are small chambers lined with river bowlders or with slabs of stone. Bones 
are rarely found in them, but this may be no indication of great age, for the climate 
is such as to hasten decay. There is little doubt that the makers of the gold figures 
were simply the ancestors of the Indian tribes that now inhabit the region. Costa 
Rica takes its name ‘‘rich coast’’ from the large quantity of gold obtained from the 
natives. 

Mr. Keith’s collection, now on deposit in the Mexican hall for a term of years, is the 
the finest ever made in Central America. At Mercedes, in northern Costa Rica, many 
hundreds of graves were opened and a vast amount of pottery and stone sculptures 
was taken out, in addition to a considerable quantity of gold and jade. At this place 
there is now a great banana plantation, but formerly the site was covered with dense 
forest. Mr. Keith relates that one night a storm swept over Mercedes and upturned a 
great tree. The next day in the earth that still clung to the upturned roots he 
caught the glitter of gold and upon examination 30 pieces of ancient gold craft were 
found. The great tree had grown over the grave of some forgotten chief and its roots 
had enmeshed the funeral offerings. In addition to long-continued excavations at 
Mercedes, supplementary work was carried on in other parts of Costa Rica. Many 
fine examples of art in gold were found in the region of Rio General. 
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ANCIENT GOLD ART FROM COSTA RICA. 


Upper: Bells served as money in ancient Americ Thesleigh bell or hawk’s bell was made in exactly the 
same form as to-day, but was often modified as to represent animal heads, birds, monkeys, and 
erabs. Center: Although naively drawn, there is an unmistakable touch of nature in many examples. 
The student of archeology sees in these pieces of gold craft the relations existing between man and the 
animal life that surrounded him. Power animals, or those possessing some special efficiency, were 
transformed into gods. Lower: Mr. Keith’s collection illustrates excellently the ancient processes of 
hammering, engraving, and hollow casting. 























Courtesy of{the American MuseumJournal. 
ANCIENT GOLD ART FROM COSTA RICA. 


The tapir is represented in one 


specimen, while the jaguar, the monkey, and various reptiles are favorite subjects. Center: Many 
specimens in Mr. Minor C. Keith’s remarkable collection represent gods in human, animal. and bird 
form elaborated with the heads of crocodiles. Lower: Often birds of prey are figured in simple but 


Upper: The gold objects cover the range of animal forms of the region. 


_ forcible fashion, with spread wings and tail and outstretched talons. ‘These pieces have a ring at the 
JE back for suspension and were probably worn about the neck as ornaments. 


Courtesy of the American Museum Journal. 


ANCIENT GOLD ART FROM COSTA RICA. 


Upper: Some of the mosttinteresting pieces of the gold work represent frogs and lizards. Center: Human 

beingsfare represented either singly or in pairs. Headdresses and necklaces are on otherwise nude 

J subjects, and various objects are‘held in the hand. A remarkable specimen, in the upper right-hand 

! Feornerfof the’ illustration,'shows a man being devoured by two vultures. Lower: The most elaborate 

specimens in the collection"show bird and animal gods ornamented with the sacred crocodile heads. 
The three shown in the picture are in the act of devouring a fish, a suake, and a lizard. 
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The technical processes of |the ancient goldsmiths are admirably illustrated in 
Mr. Keith’s collection. Many ornaments, including the disk-shaped gorgets, are 
made of beaten gold and have designs in repoussé. Others are castings. Of the 
latter, some examples were cast in one piece and others in several pieces, afterwards 
welded together. The patterns were made of resin or wax. They were inclosed 
in clay and the resin or wax was melted out and a mold was left. Hollow castings 
were made by building the patterns over a core of clay held in position by sprues or 
pins. In a number of specimens a portion of the clay core can still be seen. The 
rough castings were finished off by hammering and burnishing. Two kinds of gold 
plating were accomplished by the ancient metal workers. One is a heavy plating 
made over copper and the other a very thin and impermanent gilding. It has been 
suggested that the molds were lined with leaf gold or sprinkled with gold dust before 
the copper was poured in. The metal runs from pure gold to pure copper, with all 
the intermediate alloys. In addition to copper, silver and even platinum may occur 
as a natural alloy in the gold. Bronze was apparently not made. The gold was 
obtained from placer deposits that sometimes yielded nuggets of good size. 

The range of natural forms is well covered. Human beings are represented with 
peculiar headdresses and with various objects carried in the hands. Sometimes they 
are joined in pairs. Many of the most beautiful amulets are frogs arranged either 
singly or in groups of two or three. These little figures are all provided on the under- 
side with a ring for suspension. Lizards, turtles, and crocodiles or alligators are also 
represented in amulets. Clam shells were used as heads, and clever imitations of 
them were made in gold. The monkey is an interesting subject, and we find it treated 
in the goldwork as it is treated in the stone sculptures. 

Perhaps the most numerous amulets are those which figure birds with outstretched 
wings. Many of them are of the vulture and harpy eagle types. Others represent 
the gull, the man-of-war bird, and the parrot. An interesting series of ornaments 
shows the amalgamation of two birds into a single figure. Among the unique ex- 
amples in the Keith collection are a large spider with egg ball attached, a fine figure 
of the tapir, a curiously conventionalized butterfly, and a number of pins and odd 
pendants which represent highly modified crocodiles and monkeys. 

The more elaborate specimens of ancient Costa Rican goldwork deal with religious 
subjects. In particular the crocodile was deified and elaborated. It is often repre- 
sented with a human body and a characteristic animal head. The profile of the 
crocodile head is used to embellish other forms. In pottery, and stone sculpture as 
well, the crocodile motive is very prominent, while the jaguar and various sorts ot 
birds are seen In many examples. 

Perhaps the finest specimens of goldwork in the Keith collection are those which 
show some of the highly conventionalized figures of gods. One series of such figures 
have canopies made of rectangular gold plates on standards. Others show the animal 
god in question performing some act. Examples of this are two bird divinities, one 
with a lizard and the other with a flying fish in its mouth. In both cases the head- 
dresses of these deified birds are elaborated with the profile head of the crocodile. 
In another instance a bird is shown with a fish in its mouth while four fish are attached 
to its head and legs. 

Gold and copper bells served as a medium of exchange among the peoples of Mexico 
and Central America. They were all of the hawk’s bell type. The gold bells of 
Costa Rica are exquisite examples of metal work. Many of them are modeled in the 
form of birds, monkeys, and grotesque heads. 

Gold becomes scarcer as we go north, but identical processes of metal working 
were in use as far north as Central Mexico. There is no doubt that the artistic devel- 
opment extended over many centuries. Many features of art and technology can 
be traced to Mexico, and it is hoped that future study will bring to light connections 
with Peru. 
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The Breeding of the Emu, by Mr. Lee S. Crandall, assistant curator 
of birds, in a recent number of the Bulletin of the New York Zoolog- 
ical Society, is an interesting account of the successful breeding of 
emus at the New York Zoological Park. The domestication of the 
ostrich is well established, but the breeding of rheas, cassowaries, 
and emus in captivity is quite another matter, and numerous experi- 
ments have resulted in failure. The following account, however, 
shows that the eventual domestication of the emu is very probable. 
Mr. Crandall writes: 


This interest in ostrich breeding has originated, of course, from purely commercial 
sources. The wild birds were yearly becoming scarcer, and the demand for plumes 





Courtesy of the Zoological Society Bulletin, New York. 


MALE EMU AND CHICK. 


constantly increased. Progressive settlers conceived the idea of rearing ostriches in 
captivity, and once the start was made, and the experiment proved successful, the 
movement quickly spread. The production of plumes is now one of the great in- 
dustries of South Africa and is destined for a similar future in America. 

The mere fact of the low market value of the plumage of other struthious birds— 
rheas, cassowarles, and emus—accounts for their never having been thoroughly do- 
mesticated, as has their greater congener. Cassowaries, it is true, with their uncon- 
querable pugnacity, present great difficulties to the would-be breeder, and there is 
no record of their reproduction in confinement. Moreover, the birds can not endure 
cold or dampness and require warm housing in winter. 

Rheas have been bred in England on several occasions. The rearing of the young 
birds appears to present no particular difficulties and has generally been left to the 
parents, or at least to the father, for once the eggs have been laid the female 
takes no further interest in their welfare. These birds are perfectly hardy, and there 
is no reason to suppose that their artificial cultivation could not be made as thor- 
oughly successful as that of the ostrich. The only missing factor is the stimulation 
of pecuniary reward, For the sake of the preservation of the rhea, which is rapidly 
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becoming reduced in numbers, it is almost to be hoped that this lack may sometime 
be supplied. 

In 1914 a pair of great-billed rheas (Rhea americana) nested in the New York Zo- 
ological Park. Although the male bird incubated faithfully for the required period 
of six weeks, his efforts were in vain, the eggs proving infertile. The rhea has yet 
to be bred in America. 

Emus, although less quarrelsome than cassowaries, still are sufficiently choleric to 
make their keeping a matter of some difficulty. Still, they are bred occasionally in 
England, though not so frequently as is the rhea. 

In 1914, on the completion of the new yak house, our flock of emus was removed 
to commodious quarters there. It was soon found necessary to separate a pair of 
adult birds from four younger specimens because of their constant quarreling. 

This pair passed the following winter entirely without heat. During the day they 
ploughed through the snow of their large corral and at night were driven into a small 
vestibule, not more than 6 feet square. 

One frosty day in January a great green egg, beautifully embossed in a darker 
shade, was found in the sand of the vestibule. This event was not unexpected, and 
a large, oval stone, painted a delicate green, was substituted for the egg, which would 
soon have frozen 1f allowed to remain where it was deposited. 

At intervals of about five days more eggs appeared, until a total of six had been 
laid. Our supply of egg-shaped stones was soon exhausted, but evidently enough 
were left to satisfy the birds. On February 18 the male was found established in a 
shallow depression in the sand, fondly covering three green stones. It was evident 
that his intentions were of the best, and the six eggs were quickly substituted. 

Then followed a trying vigil, the longest required of any bird. The female wan- 
dered in and out, taking small interest in the proceedings, but for a period of more 
than eight weeks her mate was never seen to leave the nest. When feeding time 
arrived he would rise on his tarsi and eat greedily, but as soon as his appetite had 
been appeased he at once settled on them again. After incubation had progressed 
for some weeks it was found that, unlike brooding domestic hens, the emu was becom- 
ing enormously fat, so that it became necessary to greatly reduce his ration. 

Aiter two weeks had passed the eggs were examined and three, which were found 
to be infertile, were removed. On the fifty-eighth day the faithful service of the bird 
was rewarded by the appearance of a fine, healthy chick. Of the two remaining eggs, 
one, already chipped, rolled from the nest and became chilled, while the young bird 
contained in the other appeared to lack vitality and failed to emerge. 

The young emu stood about 6 inches high. It was beautifully striped with white 
and brown longitudinal bands, each dark one being centered with a lighter zone. 
The legs were strong and well developed, and from the first the little bird was able 
to run about actively. 

About this time the male’s dislike for the presence of his mate became decidedly 
marked, and it was necessary to remove her to another inclosure. This step evi- 
dently had the full approval of the father, which at once became much more quiet 
and docile. 

Soon after hatching, the chick took its first meal of finely-chopped lettuce leaves. 
It was not long before it accepted the addition of boiled egg and ground zweibach, a 
diet on which it throve mightily. When the youngster was about 6 weeks old the 
egg was omitted and Spratt’s game food substituted for the zweibach, a change which 
seemed perfectly agreeable. 

The youngster grew amazingly. Early in July feathers began to replace the thick 
down of the head, rapidly spreading down the neck. At this time, when the bird 
stood erect, its head was at least 2 feet above the ground. 

The complete success of this experiment seems assured, and the happy result leads 
us to hope with confidence that a family of young emus may become a yearly feature 
of the Zoological Park. 
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Up-to-Date is the title of an interesting sketch in the September 
number of the Edison Monthly, giving a brief historical account of the 
culture of the date palm and in which reference is incidentally made 
to the artificial ripening of the fruit in the United States by means of 
an electric oven and the natural conditions which contribute to its 
successful cultivation. 

The fruit of the date palm has been an important item of commerce 
and a staple article of food from the remotest period of antiquity to 
the present. This palm seems to thrive only in the hot sections of the 
world, ranging from the Canary Islands through Northern Africa and 
the southeast of Asia to India. In recent years efforts have been 
made to introduce it into the dry districts of Mexico and the United 
States, with pronounced success in the States of Chihuahua and Sonora 
in the former, and in southeast California and throughout the irrigable 
lands of the Salton Basin in the latter country. 

The climatic and soil conditions in those areas where dates have 
been produced with marked success in the two countries alluded to may 
be found in many other arid sections of the Americas, and it 1s with 
the hope of arousing some interest in the matter that the BULLETIN 
herewith reproduces the article referred to. 


When the ancient Assyrians cultivated the date palm, waiting patiently for the fruit 
to ripen on the trees, they little realized that 4,000 years later an impatient people in 
a new world would hasten this ripening process by artificial means. 

In Arabia, where the date has been cultivated for thousands of years, it is not only 
a staple article of food, but the chief source of national wealth. The wonderful value 
of the date palm was early recognized by the Assyrians, and the story of its husbandry 
is recorded on tombs and monuments. In fact these stone records even describe the 
way the fruit was served in the homes of the wealthy. Dates were later cultivated by 
the Egyptians, although they did not appreciate their value until 2,000 years before 
Christ. In the seventh century, when the Arabian tribes invaded the western Sahara 
and the Barbary States, they, too, engaged in the industry; so extensively, indeed, 
that to this day it is the most important business throughout the Sahara Desert. 

The reason is obvious, for the date palm thrives under desert conditions and is prac- 
tically the only plant that will thrive. Since the tribesmen were well provided with 
camels, they shipped the fruit by camel train to the fertile countries on the Mediterra- 
nean coast, where they bartered it for wheat and barley. It was not long before the 
Arabs found uses for the tree itself. The trunk furnished timber for building, the leaves 
supplied thatch for houses, and the fibrous stalks were either spun into cordage or used 
for fuel. 

Eventually the date palm was transplanted to the European shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and although it grew readily enough, the fruit did not ripen in this new climate. 
However, the European date palm has its use, providing the palm leaf which is 
distributed on Palm Sunday and during the Passover. 

Then in its westward journey the African date palm found its way to the New World. 
The early Spanish missionaries attempted to cultivate the fruit in Mexico. But no 
great success attended their efforts and it was not until the beginning of the present 
century that any real effort was made to cultivate this desert product in the United 
States. Under the auspices of the Bureau of Plant Industry of the Department of 
Agriculture studies of the characteristics of the trees were undertaken in Africa and 
an investigation was made of soil and climatic conditions in the southwestern part of 
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DATE PALM IN SOUTHWESTERN UNITED 
STATES. 


In the desert regions of the United States, such as the 
Salton Basin, the date is the only profitable crop plant 
that can succeed permanently. Thesame may be true of 
certain arid sections of South America which are now 
entirely unproductive save for their mineral wealth. 





Courtesy of The Edison Monthly. xe 
ARABS SORTING AND PACKING DATES. 


“Tn Arabia, where the date has been cultivated for thousands of years, 
it is not only a staple article of food but the chief source of national 


wealth,’’ 
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FRUIT AND SEEDS OF A MEXICAN PALMETTO. 


The fruit, called micheros, of this species, Inodes erul, probably approaches the date as nearly as that 
of any other palm now found on the American continents. Such fruits are gathered in quantities 
by the Mexicans and form a staple article of diet in some districts. The seeds are surrounded by a 
layer of edible flesh about one-eighth of an inch thick, 
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this country. Next, offshoots of the African date palm were brought over and planted 
in southeast California and in Arizona. 

Within the past 15 years the cultivation of the date palm in southwestern United 
States and Mexico has become an important industry. The fruit growing is much 
the same as in Northern Africa, with one great difference. Whereas the Arabs permit 
the fruit to ripen on the tree, a practice resulting in appreciable loss through rotting, 
the American date grower has perfected an electrically-heated oven in which he ripens 
the fruit with absolutely no waste. 

Conditions in the Southwest are particularly suited to the cultivation of dates. In 
this enterprise the large amount of alkali in the soil, the intense heat, the excessive 
dryness of the atmosphere, and the almost total absence of rainfall are not drawbacks 
but advantages. It will be remembered that prior to 1891 the desert of southeast 
California was barren waste. Then, through the establishment of an irrigation system 
by which the waters of the Colorado River were sent through the desert, much land 
was reclaimed. However, with the turning of water into the soil it was discovered 
that large portions of the total area were alkaline and too salt to permit the culture of 
any but the alkali-resistant plants. This single condition, more than any other, led 
to the Government’s investigation and the introduction of the date industry into 
this country. Further inquiry has shown that in more than one-fourth of the irrigable 
lands of the Salton Basin, the date is the only profitable crop plant that can succeed 
permanently. 

The first attempt to ripen dates artificially occurred when the native growers spread 
the fruit on blankets in the sun, the blankets being necessary as a protection against 
the chill of night. The method at its best was unsatisfactory and it has remained for 
the electric oven to put artificial ripening on a commercial basis. 

The electric oven, which is overcoming the uncertainty of ripening, was devised 
by Prof. George Freeman, of the University of Arizona. Although its capacity is 
only 100 pounds at a time, and the process requires several days for each lot, the work 
has been done successfully on a commercial scale. 


La Ciudad de San Luis is the subject of a descriptive article in the 
Spanish edition of the BULLETIN, and no doubt the following quota- 
tions may prove of interest to the readers of the English edition: 


The greatest natural artery of commerce in the whole United States is the Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries, which together, drain a vast area of 1,250,000 square 
miles, and provide navigable waterways more than 15,000 miles in length. 

Years before the advent of the railway the Mississippi was alive with small craft, 
and primitive commerce sought outside markets. The aborigines or Indians sought 
to trade their furs and skins with the ‘‘pale faces,” who were rapidly invading their 
country, and several trading posts sprang into existence. About 200 miles from the 
mouth of the Mississippi and on its western bank traders were accustomed to gather, 
and by 1764 a permanent settlement, called St. Louis, was established by Pierre 
Laclede, who arrived on the spot about a year after the treaty of Paris was signed, 
the latter, it will be remembered, gave all the vast territory west of the Mississippi to 
Spain and most of that east of this river to Great Britain. 

From a few wooden cabins St. Louis gradually grew into quite a settlement, but for 
40 years no very noteworthy events occurred; the colonists and the Indians had many 
encounters, and in 1780 a serious attack of the red men caused the loss of 30 settlers at 
one time, which almost wiped St. Louis out of existence. By 1810 the population of 
the settlement had reached 1,500; 20 years later it numbered 6,000 population; and 
thenceforth it grew from the village to the city of importance. 

St. Louis is situated 20 miles below the confluence of the Mississippi and the Mis- 
souri, and 200 miles above the influx of the Ohio; and the present city covers an area 
of 62 square miles. In geographic location it is particularly fortunate. For 20 miles 
it stretches along the Mississippi, the land gradually rising from the river westward, a 
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CITY HALL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


In this structure, which covers a whole squore. are located the offices of the city government. The building 
was esperially designed for housing a large number of officials and other employees; the many windows 
provide excellent light for office purposes as well as offering thorough ventilation. 





COURT HOUSE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The low building in the foreground is one of the city’s older structures. During the early days when slavery 
existed in the United States the steps of this building were used as a slave market, being one of the most 
important in the country. 
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fact that makes the drainage problem comparatively simple. In plan the city is 
rectangular, the streets running east and west and from north to south. Market 
Street running westward from the river-front or levee divides the city into halves, 
and from this street the numbering originates. Streets running north and south 
have numerical names and those east and west bear such names as Washington, Frank- 
lin, Pine, Chestnut, etc. One hundred houses are allotted to each block. 

The city’s paved streets number about 350 miles; unpaved roads bring the total 
mileage to about 809; while paved alleys amount to 75 miles. A small creek flowing 
through the city was years ago converted into a closed sewer, which to-day drains a 
large portion of the whole area. 

Among the most important buildings are the customhouse and post office, com- 
bined buildings which cost $5,000,000; the courthouse, the cotton exchange, the new 
exposition building and music hall, the Crow Museum of Fine Arts, the coliseum, the 
mercantile library with its 136,000 volumes, the public library with 312,000 volumes, 
while nearly 200 churches throughout the city make a most pretentious showing. 

In the heart of the city there was recently constructed one of the finest and largest 
railway terminals in the world, the cost of which was $6,500,000. It covers 11 acres 
of land, has 32 tracks, and affords excellent facilities for the 20 different railroads thac 
use it. 

In educational work the city occupies a prominent place, especially for the develop- 
ment of kindergartens, the fame of which has spread far and wide. At the head cf 
higher education stands Washingien University, with over 3,000 students and whose 
Tudor-Gothic buildings form one of the finest groups in the Unitea States. The 
university. has departments of all leading lines of study. Other institutions of higher 
education are St. Louis University, chartered in 1832, Christian Brothers College, 
Forest Park University for Women, and several normal colleges. The public schools 
operated day and night during the school year educate many thousands of young 
people. The total attendance in all of the city’s schools and colleges is about 115,000. 

In commerce and industry the growth of St. Louis has not been so rapid as some other 
cities, notably Chicago, but there has been a gradual and very substantial increase in 
leading lines of enterprise. Among world cities St. Louis is the largest manufacturer 
of tobacco products, handling over 80,000,000 pounds annually; its boot and shoe 
factories produce 25,000,000 pairs a year; slaughterhouses handle 4,000,000 to 5,000,006 
head of stock annually; while the largest brewery produces 3,500,000 barrels of beer 
a year. Situated in the center of a great agricultural zone the city enjoys an immense 
trade in all products of the land, such as grain, cotton, tobacco, lumber, live stock, 
with an annual total trade worth many millions of dollars. 

As a cotton and fur market it stands among the largest in the country, and the recent! 
selection of this city by the Government as the enlarged market for furs transfers from 
London a vast amount of business and makes St. Louis the world’s greatest fur market. 

St. Louis, the fourth city of the United States as to number of inhabitants, has a 
population of over 687,029, which has grown from 575,238 in 1900. Of foreign popula 
tion there are over 100,000 Germans, 30,000 Irish, many thousand Russians, several 
thousand English, and many thousands of other nationalities, while 40,000 negroes 
compose the colored population. 

The water supply of the city, with a capacity of 160,000 gallons a day, is arawn from 
the Mississippi and is therefore inexhaustible. The system and installation cost 
$6,000,000. The water is first drawn into reservoirs where impurities settle to the bot- 
tom, after which the water is purified by means of a coagulating chemical plant, and 
then distributed over the city through several hundred miles of pipe. The water 
works, markets, and grain elevators are the only public utilities that are owned by the 
city. 

About 15 years ago all of the street railways were consolidated, and at present one: 
concern operates all lines; the universal fare is 5 cents and transfers are also universal. 
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MUNICIPAL COURTS BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Besides containing the municipal courts, this edifice, which is located very near the city hall, is also used 
to relieve the congestion of business at the latter place. 











POST OFFICE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Of the city’s many new public buildings the city post office is one of the most commodious as well as 
splendidly arranged structures. It cost the United States Government more than $1,259.009. 








CENTRAL PUBLIC LIBRARY, ST. LOUIS MO. 


This magnificent building was recently completed. It covers an entire block. and with its many thousands 
of books offers facilities for culture without cost. ‘The erection of the building cost the city $1,650,000, 








JEFFERSON MEMORIAL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


This building marks the main entrance to the St. Louis World’s Fair, which was held in 1904 in com- 
memoration of the Louisiana Purchase. It was designed as a memorial to the great fair and was 
ouly recently completed. Beyond this gateway are the extensive grounds of Forest Park, a general 
rendezvous for all class of people. 











LIEDERKRANZ CLUB, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


This fine new edifice is the home of one of the city’s famous clubs, the membership of which is largely 
German. The architectura] design typifies the more modern structures of St. Louis. 





SUNSET INN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


This unique structure is located in the country and is frequented, especially during the summer months, 
by large numbers of motorists, who find its retirement and cool breezes a pleasant diversion from the heet 
and bustle of the city streets. 
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There are 350 miles of road in the city proper and over 100 miles in surrounding dis- 
tricts. In transportation development the Eads Bridge across the Mississippi marks 
a wonderful advance and unites a small city, known as East St. Louis, with the city 
proper. This great bridge is 6,210 feet long, required five years in building, and cost 
$10,000,000. It is constructed in two stories, one for a highway and pedestrians and 
the lower course carries railway tracks; the highest span is 55 feet above the river. 

In 1803 the Territory of Louisiana was purchased from France; to-day this area is 
divided into 13 States and contains many millions of people. A hundred years later, 
or in 1904, St. Louis celebrated this anniversary by holding for seven months a great 
fair. This enterprise cost $42,000,000, apart from individual exhibitions, and the 
total number of admissions was 19,694,855; at the close of its gates there was a balance 
in the treasury of over a million dollars. 

The St. Louis public parks comprise an area of 2,183 acres, those known as Forest 
and the Tower Grove being the largest. The Missouri Botanical Garden is one of the 
most noted in the United States, and is virtually a part of the public park system. 
Statues adorning the parks aie by famous sculptors and include figures in bronze and 
marble of Shakespeare, Humboldt, Washington, Benton, and a host of other notables. 

Like many other cities, St. Louis has long suffered from the congestion of street 
traffic; while the newer streets are adequately wide those in the heart of the business 
section are badly in need of modernizing. An ambitious project has recently been 
consummated, whereby a commission is to assess damages and the city will take over 
certain portions of private property and construct a stately thoroughfare that will be 
an ornament for all future time. This vast improvement scheme when completed will 
cost more than a million dollars; and this really is only a good beginning of plans that, 
together with those of model residence sections already mentioned, will make St. Louis 
in many respects a model city. 


Anthropological Exhibits at the San Diego Exposition is the title 
of a special article in the December number of the Spanish edition 
of the BuLtetin, the English version of which is as follows: 

The story of physical man has been presented in many varied 
phases at the Panama-California Exposition at San Diego, Cal., many 
of the striking exhibits having been prepared by or under the per- 
sonal direction of some of the most eminent scientists of the United 
States, officials of the Smithsonian Institution of Washington, D. C., 
of the School of American Archeology, and other learned organiza- 
tions. In connection with the anthropological exhibits some of the 
most interesting results of exploration and field work by the Smith- 
sonian Institution among various races of mankind are shown. These 
exhibits were in preparation for over three years, and are original 
and much more comprehensive than any previous exhibits in this 
line, either in the United States or elsewhere. Some idea of the in- 
teresting collection may be formed from the following description, 
taken from a recent report of the Institution. 

The exhibits fill five large connecting rooms. Four of these rooms 
are devoted to the natural history of man, while the fifth is fitted 
up as a modern anthropological laboratory, library, and lecture room. 
Of the four rooms of exhibits proper, the first is devoted to man’s 
phylogeny, or evolution; the second, to his ontogeny, or life cycle at 
the present time; the third, to his variation (sexual, individual 
racial); and the fourth to his pathology and death. 





Courtesy of The American Museum Journal. 


MAKING A GLUE MOLD FROM A MODEL HEAD. 


Glue is poured into the funnel, the lower end of which opens 
into a half-inch space between the original model and the 
plaster jacket fitting over it. As the glue rises in this 
space about the model, holes previously cut in the jacket 
to allow the escape of air are plugged with clay. Finally 
the funnels at the top and side are capped with clay and 
the glue is allowed to set for twelve hours. 
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The exhibits in room 1, on human evolution, consist of: (a) A large 
series of accurate, first-class casts of all the more important skeletal 
remains of authentic antiquity; (b) photographic enlargements and 
water color sketches showing the localities where the specimens were 
discovered; (c) charts showing the relation of the archeological po- 
sition of the various finds, and their relation to the extinct fauna 
and to archeological epochs; (d) a series of sketches by various 
scientific men showing their conception of the early man, with sey- 
eral illustrations of drawings, statuettes, and bas-reliefs, showing 
early man as drawn or sculptured by the ancient man himself; and 
(e) a remarkable series of 10 large busts, prepared by the eminent 
Belgian sculptor, M. Mascré, under the direction of Prof. Rutot, repre- 
senting early man at different periods of his physical advancement. 

The main part of the exhibits m room No. 2, devoted to man’s 
development at the present time, from the ovum onward, are three 
series of true-to-nature busts, showing by definite age stages, from 
birth onward and in both sexes, the three principal races of the 
United States, namely, the pure white American (for at least three 
generations on this continent on each parental side), the Indian, 
and the full-blood American Negro. These series, which required 
two and a half years of strenuous preparation, form a unique exhibit, 
for nothing of similar nature has ever been attempted in this or 
any other country. Each set consists of 30 busts, 15 males and 
15 females, and proceeds from infants at or within a few days after 
birth to the oldest persons that could be found. The oldest Negro 
woman is 114. After the new born, the stages are at 9 months, 
3 years, 6, 10, 15, 20, 28, 35, 45, 55, 65, and 75 years. The utmost 
care was exercised in ascertaining the age, particularly among the 
Indian and Negro. ‘To secure the Indian casts, the scientists selected 
the Sioux, a large, characteristic, and in a large measure still pure- 
blood tribe, and one in which the determination of the ages of the 
subjects was feasible. Special trips were made to these people, and 
no pains were spared to get just what was needed. 

Other exhibits in room 2 show the development, by various 
stages, of the human brain, the skull, and various other parts of the 
body. A large series of original specimens show the animal forms 
most closely related to man at the present time, particularly the 
anthropoid apes; a series of charts on the walls deal with the phe- 
nomena of senility; finally, 10 photographic enlargements show 
living centenarians of various races. 

Human variation is shown in room 3 by 10 sets of large busts, 
representing 10 of the more important races of man; by 200 original 
transparencies, giving racial portraits; by over 100 bronzed facial 
casts, showing individual variations within some of the more impor- 
tant branches of humanity; and by numerous charts and other 
exhibits. 
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Courtesy of the American Museum Journal. 


MAKING LIFE CASTS. 


Upper: Model of a head of which duplicate casts are desired. The model is covered with a half-inch thickness of 
clay (a small part of the clay is cut away to show the face of the model underneath) and a two-piece plaster 
mold is made over the clay. When the plaster has hardened the mold is taken off and the clay is removed 
from the model. Lower: The mold is like a jacket or hood, separated from the model by just the thickness of 
the clay. Modeland jacket are given a coat of shellac and one of oil, then are put backin position and the space 


between them filled with glue. 








Courtesy of the American Museum Journal. 
MAKING LIFE CASTS. 


Upper: The glue hardens to form a mold within the plaster jacket, the model of the head having 
been removed. A glue mold is firm enough to give an accurate cast, yet yielding enough to allow 
its removal from about the cast, however many undercuts the peice surface may present. 
Lower: A large number of duplicate casts, to serve for study, exhibition, or exchange, can be 


made from a glue mold. 
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In room 4 a series of charts and maps relate to the death rate 
im various countries, to the principal causes of death in the different 
parts of the world, and to the distribution of the more common 
diseases over the earth. Actual pathology is illustrated exten- 
sively by prehistoric American material. Many hundreds of origi- 
nal specimens, derived principally from the pre-Columbian ceme- 
teries of Peru, show an extensive range of injuries and diseases, 
such as have left their marks on the bones. In many instances 
the injuries are very interesting, both from their extent and the 
extraordinary powers of recuperation shown in the healing, while 
among the diseases shown on the bones there are some that find 
no or but little parallel among the white man or even the Indian 
of to-day. In addition, this room contains a series of 60 skulls 
with pre-Columbian operations (trepanation). 

Of especial ethnological value are the life casts showing the phys- 
ical types of the Indians, referred to above as being in room 2. Eth- 
nology draws many conclusions from skull study, but these results 
must of necessity be incomplete as compared with records based on 
life casts which give perfect contour of head and accurate detail of 
feature. The accuracy of the casts has steadily risen during recent 
years with the perfecting of methods of technique. Formerly the 
man who allowed a plaster mold of his head to be taken was sub- 
jected to considerable discomfort, which resulted in a cast in which 
the features were so distorted that it could serve only as a basis from 
which the sculptor modelled the finished bust; but since the paraffin 
method has been in use the cast can be taken without distress to the 
subject, therefore the expression remains true to life and all measure- 
ments are accurate. This removal of the necessity of doing any mod- 
elling on the casts and therefore of the sculptor’s temptation to con- 
ventionalize his work has been a most important factor for truth in 
recent ethnological investigations. 

In this connection*the BuLLETIN herewith reproduces some illus- 
trations published some time ago by The American Museum Journal 
showing the method of making such life casts. It is from a study of 
casts of this character that much light may be thrown on the problem 
of the possible connection between the North American Indian tribes 
and those of northern Asia and on the question as to whether or not 
the peopling of the North American Continent was really brought, 
about by migration from the far eastern countries during the age of 
land connection between the two hemispheres. 


The World’s Lightest Wood is the subject of an article in a recent 
number of the Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin (St. Louis, Mo.), 
reviewed in the Literary Digest of October 23, 1915, as follows: 


A kind of wood known as balsa, only a little more than half as heavy as cork, is 
described in the Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin (St. Louis). Specimens of the 
wood have recently been installed at the museum in the garden. The tree from 
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which it is taken is closely related to the ceiba, or silk-cotton tree, and grows through- 
out the West Indies and Central America, being one of the commonest trees in Porto 
Rico, where it is known as guano, or corkwood. In Martinique it is called floating 
wood; in Cuba, lanero. Says the author of the article in the Bulletin: 

“Balsa wood is of very great interest because of its extreme light weight. In fact, 
so far as known, with the possible exception of one of the species of pond apple (Anona), 
itis the lightest known wood. In the accompanying photograph a piece of balsa wood 
is shown on one side of a pair of scales in comparison with a piece of ironbark from 
Australia. The two pieces of wood are of exactly the same width and thickness, but 
the piece of balsa wood is about 10 times the length of the ironbark, and yet both 
sides of the scales balance. Ironbark is about 10 times as heavy as balsa wood. The 
extremely light character of the wood is well shown in the accompanying comparative 
table, showing the weight in pounds per cubic foot of various American woods: 
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“Until recently it was supposed that the Missouri corkwood. smali trees of which 
are growing in the garden, was the lightest. It will be noted that this weighs 18.1 


pounds per cubic foot as compared with 7.3 pounds per cubic foot for balsa wood. . 


Another striking comparison is with cork. Ordinary cork weighs about 13.7 pounds 
per cubic foot; that is, it is about twice as heavy as balsa wood. 

‘“‘The ironbark shown in the photograph comes from Australia, and is being exten- 
sively imported to the United States, particularly for use as rudderposts for ships, 
where it is especially serviceable because of its great strength and resilience. 

‘“‘In Porto Rico and other West Indies, balsa wood has been used probably for a 
great many years for floats. The consul general of Costa Rica has kindly advised 
that he remembers using pieces of balsa wood during his boyhood while swimming, 
and that there was nothing equal to it for that purpose. Prof. Gifford says that in the 
West Indies the natives use it for poles ‘somewhat as the Chinese use bamboo for 
shoulder poles, tobacco poles, etc., all uses where a light, rather strong pole is needed.’ 

‘‘The physical characteristics of the wood have not yet been fully determined. It 
is extremely soft and can readily be indented with the finger nail; is easily cut with 
tools. planes well, and is remarkably uniform in texture. The pieces received at 
the garden have no sign of any defects, such as knots and checks. Balsa wood has 
the characteristic uniform growth frequently noted in tropical species; that is, no 
annual rings are visible. As might be expected, the percentage of actual fiber per 
cubic foot is very small; in other words, the wood is made up of very thin cell walls 
filled with air, giving it an extremely spongy texture. 

‘‘Tt has very little, if any, true wood fiber, as the cells are almost parenchymatous. 
For so light a wood it appears remarkably strong, but from information received its 
lasting power is very slight. It absorbs water rapidly, and, unless impregnated in 
some way to protect it against water absorption, will become water-logged very 
quickly. However, it is extensively used when thoroughly impregnated with 
paraffin. 

‘‘Balsa wood has only recently come into commercial use in the United States, 
being imported chiefly from Costa Rica. It is now being used very largely after 




















Courtesy of The Literary Digest. f 
IRONBARK (A) ‘BALANCED WITH BALSA-WOOD (B). 


“The two pieces of wood are of exactly the same width and thickness,'but | 
the ‘piece of balsa-wood is about ten times the length of the ironbark, and Hl 
yet both sides of the scales balance. Ironbark is about ten times as heavy . 
as balsa-wood.” 
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treatment with paraffin for making the floating parts of modern life preservers and for 
constructing life rafts. (A complete life raft of balsa wood is exhibited in the museum 
at the garden.) It is also being employed by the Government for buoys and floating 
attachments to signals. 

‘Another use to which it is being extensively introduced is for interior linings of 
refrigerators. Owing to its extremely porous nature it acts as an excellent insulator 
against heat and cold, and from some tests recently made with a specially constructed 
balsa-wood box it was found that when used as a fireless cooker articles put into the 
box at night retained the heat until the following morning; on the other hand, a piece 
of ice remained in the box from five to six hours during the middle of a very hot day. 

‘“‘Tt is probable that, with a wider recognition of the peculiar characteristics of the 
wood, many other uses will be found for it in the near future.”’ 


The Lion of the North, by L. Elwyn Elbott, in a recent number of 
the Pan American Magazine (New York), is an interesting historical 
sketch dealing with the discovery of Brazil and the colonization and 
subsequent development of the State of Pernambuco, to which the 
above fanciful title is sometimes given. Miss Elliott, after briefly 
touching on the Portuguese and Spanish achievements in exploration 
and discovery of new sea routes during the closing years of the 
fifteenth century and the beginning of the sixteenth, and on the 
discoveries of Columbus, Ojeda, Amerigo Vespucci, John Cabot, and 
others, enters upon her main theme as follows: 


The first sight of Brazil was left to a Spanish pilot, Vicente Pinzon, who had been 
a comrade of Columbus; he sailed from Spain in December, 1499, found the mouth of 
the Amazon, and touched at Cape St. Augustine, naming it Santa Maria de la Con- 
solacion. It wasin January, 1500, that Pinzon saw the noble promontory of this cape 
with its background of tropical forest; he tried to make a landing, but the hostility of 
the Indians of the coast forced him to abandon any project of exploration or settlement. 
He sailed away north and west, found the mouth of the Maranon, then up to the delta 
of the Amazon, touching at what is now Para; from this point he went back to Spain, 
where the Crown was too much occupied with other affairs to pay heed to stories of 
new territory overseas. 

Nor did the almost similar voyage of Diego de Lepe during the same year arouse 
more interest in Seville. There was still awakened no clear conception of the existence 
of an extended continent running far out into the southern waters of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

No such idea was promulgated until Pedro Alvarez Cabral made his famous but 
accidental landing on Brazilian territory, and, suddenly struck with the revelation 
that this was a new huge country, sent one of his captains back to make a report to 
the Portuguese King. Cabral was on his way to India, following Vasco de Gama, 
stood far out to the west of the African coast to avoid the dreaded calms of the Dold- 
rums, was carried still farther by strong currents, and, to his surprise, sighted land on 
April 22, 1500. 

He sailed along the coast until he came to a fine harbor which he called Porto 
Seguro, landed and took solemn possession of the country in the name of the Portuguese 
King, and christened it the Terra da Santa Cruz, the Land of the Holy Cross. 

The news was received with enormous interest in Portugal, and the King made 
preparations to take possession of the country, sending three ships under the command 
of Amerigo Vespucci in May, 1501. No settlement was made, but from that time 
Spain tacitly acknowledged the claim of Portugal. 

* * * * * * * 

Settlement languished until the sixteenth century was well into its second quarter. 
Then with the excitement produced by the wonderful voyage of Orellana down the 
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Courtesy of The Pan American Magazine. 


CUSTOMS WAREHOUSES AT PERNAMBUCO, BRAZIL. 





Courtesy of The Pan American Magazine. 


LANDING PLACE AT PERNAMBUCO, BRAZIL. 
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Lower: Scene in the Rua Cabuga in carnival time. 
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Amazon the Government of Portugal was roused to make a genuine effort at coloniza- 
tion of this huge and unknown country which was nominally hers. The English, 
French, and Dutch were already trying to lay hands on different parts of the coast. 

The earliest official colony was established by Duarte Coelho at Olinda. The word 
means ‘‘Oh, beautiful!” and it is said that it was named because of the exclamation of 
the captain when he first sighted this charming sweep of white sand, with its feathery 
coconut palms rustling in the constant breeze, and the gentle hills behind it. 

Duarte Coelho was a born colonist. He set a good example of decent life by bringing 
out his own wife and family, and discouraged the loose habits which left so unhappy a 
trace upon so many American colonies. He tried to induce his settlers to bring Fortu- 
guese wives with them, and when he found that, as often happened, the bachelor 
colonists formed tender relations with native women, he promptly had the marriage 
ceremony read over them. Aiming at making the young settlement self-supporting, 
he brought large quantities of seeds and plants from Europe, marked out land for each 
settler, and insisted on individual attention to agriculture. * * * Fach settler 
knew from the beginning that his fortune lay in the soul and worked with a will to 
cultivate the sugar that Europe took so eagerly. 

The captain created a land register and instituted a kind of police supervision, which 
seems to have operated very well. He wasa true patriarch or rather a feudal lord, from 
whose sentence there was no appeal. He was chiefly hampered by the authorities in 
Portugal, who persisted in regarding Brazil as a convenient dumping ground for con- 
victs. He vigorously objected to this system, pointing out the evils that must neces- 
sarily follow its consistent adoption, and after many protests succeeded in convincing 
the King of Portugal that it would be better to send him a good class of colonists. The 
fame of his rule was such, and the results became so well known, that families were 
eager to join his district—presenting as it did so great a contrast to some of the other 
captaincies, where the grantee never presented himself and the neglected shores were 
nothing but refuges for adventurers and landing places for pirates. 

The first captain died in 1554. His son was at the time being educated in Europe, 
but his widow assumed his mantle, with the help of her brother, a brave youth of 21 
years, Jeronimo de Albuquerque. This young man defeated a desperate rising of 
Indians, who thought perhaps to take advantage of the death of the captain, so com- 
pletely that there was never again any serious trouble with these children of the forest. 
In fact, the Pernambuco captaincy was such a shining example of order and progress 
that at this time it stood outas the only one of the 14 organized in 1534 which had not been 
incorporated into the domains of the governor general sent.out by the Portuguese 
Crown in 1549. Pernambuco remained, indeed, a little kingdom ruled over by Coelho, 
and after his death by his descendants. 

In the year 1580 the Kingdom of Portugal was annexed to that of Spain, and the 
dependencies were compelled to accept their new status under the Spanish flag. It 
brought upon them a host of troubles, for Spain was at that time the natural enemy of 
England and of the Dutch, and both of these seafaring nations habitually harried the 
Spanish dominions in the Western Hemisphere. 

Brazil now fell under the ban and bold attacks were made on one and another of 
her coast settlements. Olinda, and her sister colony Recife, attracted attention on 
account of their flourishing state, due chiefly to the thriving sugar busimess which 
found its outlet at the port. Slaves from West Africa were first brought in for field 
work in 1583, and their introduction stimulated the extension of cane fields until this 
was the chief center of sugar export in South America. Forty-five ships annually 
visited the colony to take away sugar and dyewoods. 

Tempted by such rosy prospects of loot, the British captain James Lancaster arrived 
off Recife with a strong fleet in 1593, sacked the town, held it for a month, and then 
sailed away with his treasure. The Dutch, however, sought more solid acquisitions. 
From the beginning of the seventeenth century they cast eyes upon the rich northeast 
coast of Brazil, and in 1623 a very strony squadron under three Dutch admirals was 
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PONTE SANTA ISABEL, PERNAMBUCO, BRAZIL. 


One of the numerous bridges which span the ‘three siriRs “or Se, sky-reflecting water that separate the different 
Z parts of the city. 
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HOSPITAL OF THE THIRD ORDER OF ST. FRANCIS, PERNAMBUCO. 
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GARDENS}OF -MACIEL PINHEIRO, PERNAMBUCO,*BRAZIL. 
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RESIDENCES ON THEsZMAGDALENA RIVER, PERNAMBUCO, BRAZIL. 
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sent to Bahia. It was occupied in May of the same year, but the Portuguese had the 
advantage of knowing the country, retired to the hinterlands, and thence annoyed the 
Dutch so thoroughly that they evacuated the port exactly a year after its taking. 
This event, however, only served to whet the Dutch appetite for conquest, and in 
1630 a fleet appeared off Recife with 4,000 men aboard. The capture of both Olinda 
and Recife was speedily effected, but the subjugation of the Pernambucanos was quite 
another matter. 

Mathias de Albuquerque withdrew his people into the forests, where he had friends 
among the Indians, and organized a struggle that was to last for a quarter of a century 
and end in the victory of the gallant people of Pernambuco. During all this time 
they received little help from Spain, whose interests lay elsewhere; the honor of their 
final success falls to the Pernambucanos. * * * 

When Napoleon invaded Portugal in 1808 the royal family of that country, acting 
on the advice and with the assistance of the British, fled, crossed the seas to Brazil 
and there reestablished kingly state; the event has never been parallelled in history, 
nor has its sequel. For the hospitable colony became in 1815 an acknowledged king- 
dom, under the same crown as, but equal to, Portugal, and then, when Dom Joao 
was recalled to Europe after the fall of Napoleon, threw off the tactless tyranny of 
ungrateful Portugal and became a separate empire in 1822 under Dom Pedro J, the 
son of the first ruler, a young man who was shrewd enough to see that the bond be- 
tween Portugal and Brazil had broken jiorever, and that the best part he could play 
was to throw in his lot with the land that had sheltered him as a fugitive child. 

Pernambuco became a province of the new empire at its formation, but she had a 
serious outbreak of revolutionary trouble in 1817; suppression by the government 
was accompanied by the shearing of territory, and from that time Pernambuco became 
the narrow strip that she now is, 50,000 square miles in extent, whereas formerly she 
had counted to herself the areas which to-day form the States of Alagoas, Ceara, 
Parahyba, and Rio Grande do Norte. 

In 1824 occurred the famous attempt to form the ‘‘Republic of the Equator,”’ 
doomed to extinction, and until the middle of the nineteenth century Pernambuco 
showed from time to time her dissatisfaction with her ties; accustomed to hereditory 
position as an independent capitania, the people preserved a strong feeling of liberty 
that was only finally satisfied when, with the downfall of the empire in 1889, Brazil 
became a Republic formed of states possessing autonomous control. 

From the moment of the establishment of the Republic the State of Pernambuco, 
in common with many other sections of the country, leaped ahead; the abolition of 
slavery in 1888, just before the end of the empire, made less difference to the economic 
condition of this region than to some others; because the native population had always 
been accustomed to industrious habits, a thrifty and hard-working folk. A very 
large number of negroes, whose constitution is well adapted to the warm climate of 
this littoral, remained as free laborers on plantations, and in addition to the sugar 
industry that of cotton, cattle, and fruit raising came to bring new industrial ele- 
ments. The introduction of the railway, and establishment of local factories has 
given the Pernambucano new outlets for the indomitable energy that, displayed in 
past centuries in heroic acts of warfare and of ceaseless struggles for liberty in govern- 
ment, is to-day shown in the industry and progress that characterize the “‘Lion of 
the North.” 


The foregoig sketch was supplemented by a short article in the 
succeeding issue of the Pan American Magazine, under the title 
“Commercial Pernambuco,” which gives a very good account of the 
agricultural and industrial development of that progressive State. 
Some of the most interesting facts are embodied in the following 
excerpts: 


The territory of Pernambuco State amounts to something over 50,000 square miles, 
and the population is about 2,000,000. It imports goods annually worth $18,000,000 
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VIEWSIN THESTATE OF PERNAMBUCO, BRAZIL. 


Upper: View of San Lorenzo, State of Pernambuco. Right: 
A view in picturesque Olinda, one of the earliest settle- 
ments in Brazil. 
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VIEW OF GARONHUNS, STATE OF PERNAMBUCO,BRAZIL. 
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ROLLING COUNTRY IN NORTHEAST BRAZIL 
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to $20,000,000 United States currency. At the same time it turns out manufactured 
goods worth over $20,000,000. It produces 150,000 tons of sugar annually, 17,000 tons 
of cotton, besides growing tobacco, which is chiefly consumed within the State, and 
producing great quantities of fruit, mandioca, beans, and cereals for local consump- 
tion. Not only the amount of its production, but the general economic condition 
of the State is a tribute to its industrious people, who have developed this territor 

along so many lines. 

The characteristics of this section of the northeastern promontory of Brazil render 
it of great agricultural interest. The climate on the coast is hot and dry, while undu- 
lating land rolls back in a belt 50 to 100 miles wide. There is considerable variety 
in altitude, and therefore in local temperatures, within the State. Chiefly owing to 
this diversity of soil, climate, and therefore of production, the State of Pernambuco 
is the most flourishing of all the industrious northeast section of Brazil. It inherits 
traditions of productive industry from its earliest colonial days, and the owners of land 
here have not confined themselves to one agricultural crop. Sugar and cotton are 
the main sources of revenue in the State, but they are not the only ones, and in this 
fact lies the salvation of Pernambuco and its sister territories of the Brazilian promon- 
LORVen OS 

Pernambuco is to-day a very bright spot in economic Brazil and has been doing a 
flourishing business in sugar right along. It is the foremost sugar State of Brazil. 
There are 48 sugar factories, employing about 5,000 laborers, and a large number of 
small ones and of distilleries, where the native brandy called cachaca is made. 

After sugar the next item of importance in Pernambuco is cotton. The quality of 
this cotton of north Brazil is exceedingly fine, the staple resembling that of Egypt 
in its strong, silky length. Raw cotton worth $5,000,000 is annually exported to 
other States and to Europe, while at least 8,000 tons is absorbed by the mills of Per- 
nambuco. The bulk of this is divided among 10 important mills, which together 
employ 6,000 or 7,000 people; one fine mill a few miles outside Recife alone employs 
3,300 people. 

Besides cotton and sugar mills, Pernambuco State possesses 5 soap and candle 
factories; 3 tobacco factories of importance, employing 800 people; 3 very good saw- 
mills, besides smaller installations; a cement works; 2 hat factories; 2 potteries; 2 
shoe factories; and 2 tanneries. There are 5 foundries or metal works, and 4 facto- 
ries where are prepared certain medicinal herbs found in the forests. Brazil is excep- 
tionally rich in valuable oils and essences, a few that are well known, and others 
whose names are scarcely heard of outside of South America—such as the potent 
guarana. 

After sugar, cotton, and cotton seed, we find on the Pernambuco export list coffee, 
now successfully grown on the interior uplands; cacao, which belongs to the warmer 
coastal belt; tobacco; cereals; hides and skins; coconuts; pineapples; wax; lumber, etc. 

Pernambuco imports chiefly manufactured articles such as she can not yet make 
for herself. She has, however, shown so much industry during the present century 
in the direction of manufactures that certain lines such as cotton fabrics, preserves, 
biscuits, shoes, hats, etc., will probably continue to show shrinkages upon her import 
lists now that she is quite definitely in the market with goods made at home. 

Machinery and metal goods she will almost certainly continue to buy for a long 
time to come. * * * Pernambuco herself has within her borders deposits of 
gold, iron, anthracite, quantities of the beautiful rock crystal which is so highly 
prized by oculists, and there are encouraging indications of petroleum; but the 
mining age of the State has yet to come. 

Pernambuco imports annually goods to the value of about $18,000,000, and while 
the bulk of her trade is done with Europe, yet there are very few countries whose 
wares are not represented in her markets. Brazil, an essentially agricultural country 
with vast quantities of ‘“prime material” to sell, has been, ever since her palmy days 
commenced, an exceedingly good customer of the world at large. Every nation with 
something to sell has smiled upon Brazil, and as a consequence she is in the habit 
of trading with a long list of countries. 
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Conran by Underwood & Underwood. New York. 
PARADE OF NEW YORK SUFFRAGISTS IN APPEAL FOR VOTES FOR WOMEN. 


An impressive parade of;30,000 women, accompanied by over 10,000 men who believe that women should 
vote, recently marched through the streets of New York in an appeal for votes for women. Every 
State in the,Union, every art, trade, business, or profession which women have entered was repre- 
sented. This parade was held on the eve of election day in the Eastern States of the United States, 
and while the advocates of suffrage in those States were defeated at the polls, one of the most impres- 
sive spectacles in the suffrage parade was the section in the line of march which represented the 12 
States of the Union which have already granted the right of suffrage to women, This picture shows 
a portion of the parade passing the reviewing stand. 
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HIGHEST CONCRETE DAM IN THE WORLD. 





This photograph shows a panoramic view of the new Arrowrock Dam which was recently completed in 
Idaho, one of the Northwestern States of the United States, at a cost of $5,000,000. It is the highest 
dam in the world, and its completion adds to agricultural America one of the largest irrigation projects 
in the United States. Impounded behind it are the waters that will turn arid sections into fruitful, 
fertile crop land, the product of which will repay the costjof the work within a few years. After 
four years the dam stands completed two years ahead of time, at the cost of a modern battleship. It 
is 1,100 feet long and 240 feet thick, tapering to a concrete roadway atithe top 16 feet wide. The 
interior contains three complete galleries running full length from mountain side to mountain side, 
in which possible leakage will be cared for and from which its 20 outlet {gates are controlled. The 
construction of this massive wedge of solid concrete, which rises to a height of 351 feet between moun- 
tains a mile high, is the crowning feat of scientific engineering accomplished by the Reclamation 
Service of the United States Government, 
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Title. Date. 
ARGENTINA. 
1915 | 
J GaOVVe A) Ori HMO XeKe THe) TOMY Soon con enecaodsoosuenconbcoseassoune Sept. 6 | W. Henry Robertson, consul 
a general, Buenos Aires. 
Opening forsBerkshine|stockssssse eee eee seen eeeee eee eae sees Sept. 11 Do. 
IBiTre-InsuLancelcon ditions =e eeEee Eee ear eee ane ee Sept. 13 Do. 
Map issued by Division of Rural Economy and Statistics, Minis- | Sept. 15 Do. 
Ly, of Agriculture. | 
WET Gs 1oLe. Clay COxebi 4 pokesnocnbacscoecooddusacoonseLcousosce Sept. 16 | Do. 
EH Stablishmentonerainielovatorseeeeereseteer eee neeeee ee eeenrere Sept. 22 Do. 
Relationship of port of Buenos Aires to ports of La Plata and | Sept. 24 Do. 
Campana. 
Wireless communication with United States..-...........-...-. Sept. 27 Do. 
Mel eenap hyliimesseme er se oeccy eye eis eee ae Saree aie nion ene cores Octane Do. 
BRAZIL. 
Marketi ornice—lmpontusy Ol 3—14es sees ena eee eee Aug. 24) A. L. M. Gottschalk, consul 
| general, Rio de Janeiro. 
ltramanerM AIO hai) IBAA os cosesacoseaHdsboceueooodasnscdans5s| Sept. 6 Do. 
Commerce of port of Santos, January to June, 1915.............. = OOs-so- | C. L. Latham, consul, Santos. 
Shipping movement of Port of Santos, 1914-15.............-.-.-. | Sept. 14 | Do. 
Coffee shipments from Santos, 1914-15, and steamship lines by |..-.do-.-..- Do. 
which transported. 
Coffee exportation from Santos, by ports of destination for July | Sept. 15 Do. 
and August, 1915. 
Shipments of coffee from Santos to American ports during year |...do.-... Do. 
July 1, 1914-June 30, 1915. 
Soros exportation from Santos, by ports of destination, year |...do-.... Do. 
914-15. 
Coffee exportation through port of Santos for past 17 years...--.. end okeeer Do. 
Herva Matte in Rio Grande do Sul, Parana, and Santa Cath- | Sept. 17 | Maddin Summers, consul, 
arina. Sao Paulo. 
“Union of Stockraisers”’ of State of Rio Grande do Sul......--.-- Sept. 21 Do. 
BraziliambwOOdSe mee etaecrecc eee ice cee ee se ei oe eetetele Sept. 24) A. L. M. Gottschalk, consul 
general, Rio de Janeiro. 
Short-weight shipments of cassia bark from United States ...... Octaela| Do. 
CHILE. 
Rilbberspecialticstsescr ae ncc- coe re wacoaeeee eos alee ese Aug. 10 | David J. D. Mvers, consul, 
Punta Arenas. 
Packing of merchandise for Punta Arenas.........-...---------- Aug. 24 Do. 
Importation of plants, seeds, and bulbs.............--...-------- Aug. 25 Do. 
Magnetic iron ore deposits of Gordon Island for sale.........--.-- Aug. 28 Do. 
Statistics of territory of Magallanes, first six months of 1915...... Sept. 2 Do. 
BUG LO MeLIN GTS Liny ae eee ee me ya eee ae See Sept.15 | Thomas Voetter, consul, 
Antofagasta. 
ko to-eneravinorestablishmoentsss-e-- ee aceeee see ee eeeae eee aes Sept. 16 Do. 
Hinancial/and commercial prospects.........-..--.-------------- Sept. 21 | L. J. Keena, consul general, 
Valparaiso. 
Oo MMeyanNaceilin gaseeseer ae see eisai aa cea aci ec eimase ee Sept. 22 Do. i 
iMarketmonc arsiLO\canhysnnineralSmeser sss sence eeee a seecies serie Bi okosane Thomas W. Voetter, consul, 
Antofagasta. 
Telephone company to place lines underground..........--.----- Oct. 5 | u.J. Keena, consul general, 
Valparaiso. 
Railwayapud <atioigl Ol onssee meister ee cee mere oe eee tee anS ances Do. 
GovenrnimentidencitionlOl bees see eer ceeeee eee eee ence: pad Oseere Do. 
Customhouse returns for September and first 9 months of 1915....| Oct. 6 Do. 
COSTA RICA. 
Market for confectionery in Costa Rica; packing; list of importers | Sept. 29 Samuel T. Lee, consul, San 
osé. 
Market for flowers and vegetable seeds in Costa Rica.........---- Octo Do. 
Market for shoe polishes; importers.........-.-.-.--------------- Oct. 12 Do. 
CUBA. 
Consumption of coal in Santiago de Cuba .....-..-.---.---------- Oct. 5 | Henry M. Wolcott, vice con- 
sul, Habana. 
Importation of matches, 1913-14; importation of beans, 1913-14...) Oct. 6 Do. | : 
IATA COL NIINES oa ooesenuoseasonoosuaocpeadacccoosacessuecue Oct. 22| P. Merrill Griffith, consul, 
Santiago. 
Automobiles Be GO sme Do. 





1 This does not represent a complete list of the reports made by the consular officers in Latin America, 
but merely those that are supplied to the Pan American Union as likely to be of service to this organization. 
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Reports received up to November 15, 1915—Continued. 














Title. Date. Author. 
ECUADOR. 
1915 } 
Rofrigeration and refrigerating supplies.............-.--.-------- Sept. 11 | Frederic W. Goding, consul 
general, Guayaquil. 
Guayaquilimarketys eptembeeesesesses= === esse eee eer ere r Oct. 15 Do. 
TONDURAS. 
Exomiclumrarse Nantel one) M210 Ine a eases seer Sept. 20 | E. M. Lawton, consul, Te- 
gucigalpa. 
MEXICO. 
CCpsealoia”” (iermautary Wael). oscaccssoscasososeseeoccossoceec Oct. i | Wilbert L. Bonney, consul, 
San Luis Potosi. 
Steam shitpplin esis ce eiee ae es sea eevee el caye eer ioe ae eee letras Oct. 4 | Clement S. Edwards, consul, 
Acapulco. 
OilrepontmonySeptember.p! Ol ose eee ee eee neE ee eee ener Oct. 9 | Thomas H. Bevan, consul, 
Tampico. 
IRGC HON iin EXGOOM WEPko o sc cascocsasadensascsosasonsenencoocsce Oct. 12 | Wilbert L. Bonney, consul, 
San Luis Potosi. 
New steamship line between Tampico and Beaumont, Tex...... Oct. 22 HOMIES: H. Bevan, consul, 
ampico. 
New steamship line between San Diego and Ensenada... .----- Oct. 26 | Claude E. Guyant, consul, 
| Ensenada. 
Crarniga Gaiem for WEIS SEASON. .- cosecccesoeseonesoescsscossesess Oct. 28 | Do. 
NICARAGUA. 
IRG oor ON CAIMNCHy WRIO... -oacacscnoseasosssoncessotesensogsassose Oct. 1 | Harold D. Clum, consul, 
Corinto. 
PANAMA. 
NG GinmesanGucal cularninesnia Chine Saye eee e nee ee Sept. 27 | A. G. Snyder, consul general, 
Panama. 
Mlectricmoorsian diinan STORM else sees OciammO Do. 
Sports and sporting goods in Panama. ..........-..-.------..-. Oct Do. 
Cicamiactonysineranan ae eee nees sens =e eee eee ee ent here aee Oct. 12 Do. 
PARAGUAY. 
Suggestion regarding registration of trade marks...............-- Sept. 7 | Samuel Hamilton Wiley, 
: consul, Asuncion. 
pNd clin gima chineseyas ee ccm sitios aoe c eo en ls sees ae ane nein eaa Sept. 17 Do. 
Motor truck demonstration in Paraguay...........-.------------ Sept. 28 Do. 
Importation of watches and clocks, 1913-14..............---.-.--- Sept. 29 Do. 
PERU. 
INTERNS atts ao Sees Bene Gee AES n Gen ae ress Hae nee oeas ase Hees Aug. 25 | William H. Handley, consul, 
; Callao. 
Rerun ankcustomismeyenuesillly.s1 Oo see ees see E esses Sept. 1 Do. 
Proposed tax on exports of minerals and agricultural products. .|...do.--. Do. 
Glass bottles......- SE ae onan maces esey deus saomtoddbosmase Sept. 18 Do. 
Sugar industry, 1914—Pamphlet on rice production. .........--- Sept. 30 
RaperbradeimvP OnUss on.sc25 =e oe sere cae te eee 5 aoe ee Oct Do. 
SALVADOR. 
Chinchy [OUSHMOSSS ClEAIGRS ..occnsacseccenssscasenseasceaccsecasead Sept. 27 | Lynn W. Franklin, vice 
é ’ consul, San Salvador. 
Motion ypIClUneS sya see eres acten eee oe eee Oar aa ene ae a eee ls scOlOscoce Do. 
VENEZUELA. 

Newaban coon: Marae) Ose seet ees er eee reenter eee eases Sept. 20 | Geo. K. Donald, consul, 
ee Maracaibo. 
HOTESUGyACOMMSSTOMPINM Vie CZ UC lala Sept. 27 | Homer Brett, consul, La 

Guaira. 
ElectricaldevelopmentSheeeseer a eere ee: eee eee eee eee eee Oct. 12 Do. 
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ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


According to La Nacion of October 13, the Executive Power has 
recommended a bill to Congress authorizing the Bank of the Nation 
to issue bonds of the Credito Argentino Interno to the amount of 
120,000,000 pesos (paper peso=$0.4246) and to sell them to its 
depositors at the price of 90 per cent of their value. The Bank of 
the Nation is to hold the bonds and collect the coupons, charging 
one-half per cent for its services. The Government guarantees 
prompt payment of interest and repurchase of bonds at cost at any 
time the owner wishes them redeemed.——The Plate River Milling 
Co. have recently purchased the “Iturraspe’”? FLOUR MILL at San 
Francisco, Santa Fe, for the sum of 1,300,000 pesos national cur- 
rency and will soon install the most modern milling machinery.—— 
The collections through the Buenos Aires CUSTOMHOUSE of the 
Argentine Government for the first nine months period in 1915 
ageregated 67,436,988.95 pesos national currency.——Plans for the 
new MILITARY COLLEGE have been approved and work will 
shoruy begin. The cost is estimated at 4,000,000 pesos paper, and 
the principal hall will have a seating capacity of over 1,200.——The 
minister of public works has asked for bids till January 31, 1916, for 
the construction of the new SAN ROQUE DAM, in the Province of 
Cordoba.——tThe exportation of WHEAT from Argentina during 
the first nine months of 1915 shows an increase of over 150 per cent, 
the shipments amounting to 2,403,445 tons, or 1,466,581 tons more 
than during the same period in 1914.——Since the Executive Power 
sent to the Senate a project of law for the construction of GRAIN 
ELEVATORS throughout the Republic, a North American syndicate 
has made an important proposal to Congress to erect the elevators 
at its own expense, exploiting them thereafter on terms previously 
arranged. The syndicate agrees to give absolute ownership of all 
elevators built to the Argentine Government at the end of 20 years, 
in return for which the Government is to guarantee the interest on 
an issue of 6,000,000 gold pesos (gold peso=$0.9647) in 6 per cent 
bonds, proceeds of which are to be used exclusively for cost and 
equipment of said elevators.——Large deposits of PETROLEUM 
have recently been discovered in the Province of Salta. The new 
field comprises a large area and the quality of the oil is said to be 
superior to that of the Rivadavia fields—_——The Argentine Republic 
has recently concluded PARCEL POST CONVENTIONS with Nor- 
way and Spain, similar to the one which took effect on October 15, 
1915, between it and the United States. The Federal Holdings 
Co. of New York has been granted the concession for the erection 
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near Buenos Aires of a high-power WIRELESS STATION, which is 
to communicate directly with a similar station to be erected at or 
near New York. The Poulsen system is to be used, as the above 
company own the patent rights in the Americas. It is expected that 
the service will be working before the end of 1916. The concession 
is for 30 years, and specifies the conditions under which the station 
may operate. No monopoly of radiographic communication in the 
country or special privileges are granted to the operating company. 
The Executive Power reserves the right to intervene in the station 
when reasons of public policy require it and to impose the require- 
ment that all of the employees shall be Argentine citizens. 


To 


The law recently passed by Congress concerning licenses required 
for the practice of the MEDICAL AND ALLIED PROFESSIONS 
was duly promulgated by President Montes on September 15 last. 
This law provides that students of the Government of Bolivia’s medi- 
cal college and departments thereof, who have completed their 
studies in the country, shall pay, in addition to the sealed paper and 
stamp tax, in accordance with the following schedule: Doctors and 
specialists, 50 bolivianos (1 boliviano = $0.39); pharmacists, 40 bolivi- 
anos; and midwives, 15 bolivianos. Doctors from foreign countries 
which have not concluded conventions with Bolivia for the practice 
of the liberal professions, must pass the examination required by 
article 2 of the law of November 21, 1907, and pay the following 
quotas: Doctors, specialists, and dentists, 1,000 bolivianos; pharma- 
cists, 500 bolivianos; and midwives, 250 bolivianos. Foreign appli- 
cants for licenses, coming from countries which have conventions 
with Bolivia providing for the free exercise of the liberal professions, 
are required to submit their diplomas, duly legalized, prove their per- 
sonal identity, and pay into the national treasury, unless provided 
to the contrary in the conventions, sums in accordance with the follow- 
ing schedule for authorizations by the Executive Power to practice 
their respective professions: Doctors and specialists, 600 bolivianos; 
dentists and pharmacists, 400 bolivianos, and midwives, 200 bolivi- 
anos. The law of November 21, 1907, referring io the examination of 
physicians and the revalidation of professional titles, as well as the 
law of November 24, 1910, concerning the privileges which Bolivians 
who have studied abroad are granted, remain in full force and 
effect.——Construction work on the Quiaca-Tupiza RAILWAY, a 
line which, when completed, will greatly encourage the development 
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of commerce with the Argentine Republic, was commenced on Sep- 
tember 20 last. The time for the construction of the Machacamarca- 
Uncia Railway, under a concession held by Simon I. Patifio, has 
been extended for one year, as has also the term for the delivery of 
the plans and reports of the proposed railway from Cochabamba to 
the Mamore River. The faculty of the GIRLS’ LYCEUM at La 
Paz, founded eight years ago by Mrs. Helena K. Schneider, who ably — 
conducted the school until her death in September last, has elected 
Mrs. Susana Havit director of the institution. A combined land 
and WIRELESS telegraph service was established on October 1, 
1915, between La Paz and Riberalta, department of Beni. Negotia- 
tions are under way between the Governments of Bolivia and Brazil 
looking to the opening of the Brazilian wireless stations in the 
Amazon Valley to joit land and radio service with Bolivian 
points. A bill has been introduced into Congress amending the 
marriage and DIVORCE laws of the Republic and prescribing 
the following among other causes for divorce: Failure to marry in 
accordance with the provisions of the civil law; when the male is 
less than 14 and the female less than 12 years of age; prior marriage; 
relationship within the first and second degrees of consanguinity; 
impotence existing before the marriage; insanity before the marriage; 
and a contract not to have children during the wedlock.——Presi- 
dent Ismael Montes celebrated his fifty-fourth BIRTHDAY on 
October 5 iast, having spent 33 years of his life in the public serv- 
ice. Representatives of American capitalists have petitioned the 














Government of Bolivia for authority to establish a SMELTER for 
the reduction of tin ores by electric processes. The petition is pend- 
ing the action of Congress. 





An association called the BRAZILIAN MARITIME REGISTER 
was organized in Rio de Janeiro on October 12 with the object of 
developing the maritime possibilities of the Republic and of giving 
full information about the names, dimensions, tonnage, etc., of every 
ship in actual service——In the BOUNDARY DISPUTE between 
the States of Rio Grande do Norte and Ceara the Federal Supreme 
Court recently rendered a decision favorable to the former. A 
NEW LINE OF STEAMERS, called the Commercial South Ameri- 
can Line, has just been established between New York and the ports 
of Pernambuco and Rio de Janeiro. The 5,000-ton vessel Montara 
inaugurated the service, and other larger vessels will soon be added 
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to the regular monthly sailing list——THE COASTWISE NAVI- 
GATION CO. has recently effected a loan of 15,000 contos paper 
(conto paper =about $250 United States currency) for the construc- 
tion of 12 large freight steamers, to extend its service to Manaos and 
EKuropean ports. The above company has just added the new 2,050- 
ton packet Itagyba to its Rio Grande-Pernambuco line-——The 
POULTRY exhibition, which opened on September 18, in the city 
of Rio de Janeiro, under the auspices of the National Association of 
Aviculture, included all the leading varieties and 1,500 specimens of 
fowls. The COFFEE crop of Brazil for 1915 is estimated at 
17,500,000 bags of 60 kilos each. A change of markets has been 
brought about by the European war, but the United States con- 
tinues as the chief purchaser, importing 5,880,619 bags. France is 
the next largest importer, with 1,808,815 bags. The total receipts 
of the four NATIONAL STEAMSHIP COMPANIES for the first 
six-months period of 1915 show the following gains: Brazilian Lloyd, 
1914, 7,716,658 milreis, as compared with 12,441,264 milreis in the 
same period of 1915; National Coastwise Navigation Co., 1914, 
4,185,327 milreis, against 5,518,668 milreis in 1915; Commercial 
Navigation Co., 1914, 2,170,477 milreis, compared with 5,024,433 
milreis in 1915; The Amazon River Steam Navigation Co., 1914, 
1,657,996 milreis, against 1,731,662 milreis in 1915. A plan has 
been proposed to erect in S. Luiz de Missoes by popular subscription 
a STATUE in honor of Senator José Gomes Pinheiro Machado, who 
was, at the time of his recent death, vice-president of the Senate. 
On October 5 the Chamber of Deputies approved the PARCEL- 
POST CONVENTION signed between Brazil and Argentina. 
A BRAZILIAN-PORTUGUESE LEAGUE is soon to be organized 
in Rio de Janeiro for the purpose of developing the intellectual and 
commercial relations of both countries——More than 3,000 tons of 
FROZEN MEAT have been exported during the past year, and, 
according to press reports, all Royal Mail steamers calling at Santos 
will have space reserved for 100 tons ordered by Great Britain from 
the Companhia Frigorifica de Sao Paulo. A recent executive 
decree grants permission to the TEXAS COMPANY (Ltd.), a North 
American corporation, to develop and exploit through its agents 
deposits of petroleum and all kinds of minerals. The said company 
has a capital of $100,000. According to the Correio do Povo, the 
Brazilian railways have bought COAL MINES in Suspiro and 5S. 
Jeronymo and will operate the mines to procure fuel for use in their 
engines. Trials of the coal already made have given excellent 
results. 
made in some of the cattle districts of Brazil, as experience has 
proven their value for shelter during the hot season. 


























Large plantings of EUCALYPTUS TREES are bemg | 





which will be held in December, 1915, in Santiago, under the 
auspices of the National Society of Mines, will have on exhibition 
the complete collection of ores of the Museum of Mineralogy, in 
addition to extensive private exhibits of the large mining interests 
of the Republic. The Chile Exploration Co. has arranged to send a 
selection of ores taken from its mines, as well as samples of the prod- 
ucts produced by its smelters and refineries. It is reported that 
this valuable exhibit will become, at the close of the Congress, a 
part of the collection of the National Museum of Mineralogy and 
will be made available in the Federal capital to students and others 
who are interested in the study and development of the mining 
industry of the country. Among the other large exhibitors will be 
the Braden Copper Co., the Industrial Co. of Atacama, the Lota & 
Coronel Co., the Calama Mining Co., and the Catico Mining Co. 
One section of the exhibit will contain samples of Chilean coal, 
nitrates, and petroleum.——The new AUTOMOBILE TARIFF of 
the city of Santiago prescribes the following charges for the central 
zone of the Federal capital between the hours of 6 a. m. and 12 
p- m.: 1.20 pesos (currency) for one person, and 45 centavos 
additional for each passenger carried. The price per hour is 6 pesos. 
For services beyond the central zone and within the city limits, 50 
per cent will be added to the prices mentioned. From 12 p. m. to 6 
a.m. the prices in both zones are subject to an additional charge of 
50 per cent. Each vehicle is required to display in a prominent 
place on the inside of same a printed tariff of charges ——According 
to press reports a firm of North American construction engineers 
has proposed to the Chilean Government to build a RAILWAY 
from Paine to Talagante, which will bring the city of Santiago 25 
kilometers nearer by rail to the port of San Antonio. The contractors 
have offered to accept 10 per cent interest-bearing bonds in payment of 
the work.——Steps have been taken by the municipality of Santiago 
to erect in the near future a plant for the consumption of GAR- 
BAGE. Until this installation is in operation the refuse of the city 
will be collected and transported daily by rail to dumping grounds 
located at a safe distance from the limits of the city. The three 
PACKING HOUSES in the Territory of Magallanes, situated, 
respectively, at Ric Seco, Natales, and San Gregorio, prepare about 
a half million sheep annually for cold storage export to England. 
This industry has flourished exceedingly in southern Chile during 
the last 12 months, and good prices have been obtained there for 
mutton and wool. The port of Natales, which is in direct steamship 
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communication with Punta Arenas, is one of the most promising 
ports of that part of the Republic. The Government of Chile has 
requested Chilean and foreign sculptors residing in the Republic 
to submit plans and estimates for the erection of a BRONZE 
STATUE of the Chilean naval hero, Admiral Manuel Blanco Enca- 
lada. The Department of Industry and Public Works of the Goy- 
ernment of Chile has approved the plans submitted to it by the 
Aguas Blancas RAILWAY for the construction of a branch line 474 — 
kilometers long from Caleta Coloso to the Pampa Remiendos nitrate 
fields. The Department of the Interior has authorized Marcelino 
Moisan B. to install an ELECTRIC light and power plant in the 
Port of Saavedra, Department of Imperial, within the next 18 
months. The WATERWORKS which the Government of Chile 
is constructing at Laguna Negra to the east of Santiago, for the 
purpose of increasing the potable water supply of the Federal capi- 
tal, will be completed during the latter half of 1916. The Span- 

















ish colony at Valparaiso issued on October 12 last the first number 
of an interesting MAGAZINE, edited by Spanish and Chilean 
writers, with the object of strengthening the commercial, scientific, 
and literary bonds existing between the two countries. 





According to data published by the general bureau of statistics the 
imports into Colombia of BRANDY, CIGARETTES and fine cut 
tobacco, during the first half of the present year, produced customs 
revenues to the amount of $274,020.77. An association of ladies 
at Cartagena has undertaken to collect funds throughout the Repub- 
lic to be used in erecting in San Pedro Alejandrino, department of 
Santa Marta, a MAUSOLEUM in honor of the Liberator, Simon 
Bolivar, which will be worthy the memory of that hero and repre- 
sentative of the cooperation of all Colombians.——It is proposed to 
erect in the capital of the Republic a hangar for the use of AERO- 
PLANES. Drs. José Marcelino Hurtado and Ignacio Gutiérrez 
Ponce have been appointed Colombian delegates to the PERMA- 
NENT ARBITRATION tribunal of The Hague. In 1914 the 
CUSTOMS RECEIPTS of the Republic amounted to $9,498,682.53, 
gold. On October 13, 1915, in memory of the late celebrated 
physician of Bogota, Dr. Juan Evangelista Manrique, the corner stone 
of the building dedicated to him and which is to be constructed in 
the grounds of the San José HOSPITAL in Bogota, was laid. The 
Caldas Railway has commenced work on its main station situated 
on the right bank of the Cauca River below its confluence with the 
Vieja River, and has laid out a town site at that point and chris- 
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tened it ‘““PORT CALDAS.” The IMPORTS of Colombia in 
1914, according to a statement of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
were $20,979,228.93 gold, and the exports, $32,632,884.48. The 
principal exports were coffee, bananas, and hides——The Upper 
Magdalena Navigation Co. has put in force the following PASSEN- 
GER TARIFF: Downward voyage, Girardot to Beltran, $3, gold; to 
Arrancaplumas, $3. Upward voyage: Honda to Beltran, $5; to ~ 
Girardot, $5. The receipts from the POSTAL SERVICE in 1914 
amounted to $194,809.69, as compared with $192,452.94 in 1913.—— 
There are 29 NORMAL SCHOOLS for both sexes now in operation 
in the Republic of Colombia, having a total enrollment of 1,720 
pupils, 995 of whom have scholarships issued by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Plans have recently been made for the building of an 
AQUEDUCT and the sewering of the city of Cucuta. The GOV- 
ERNMENT PALACH, which is being erected at Cucuta, department 
of Santander, will soon be ready for occupation. The board of 
administrators of the municipal tramway of Bogota has been author- 
ized to contract a LOAN of $25,000 gold for the purpose of enlarg- 
ing its electric plant, extending and double-tracking its lines, and 
introducing an electric service on the branch from Paiba to Las 
Cruces. The municipal council of Cartagena has also been empow- 
ered to borrow $120,000 to be used in completing various public 
works, among which is the city aqueduct.——An INSURANCE 
company has been organized in Medellin with a capital of $500,000 
gold. According to press reports the PACIFIC RAILWAY will 
soon reach Palmira, thereby placing that city in direct communi- 
cation with the Port of Buenaventura. The SUSPENSION 
BRIDGE at Chiquinquira, department of Boyaca, will soon be com- 
pleted and ready for public traffic——tThe new tariff for RURAL 
MAIL service, established under a recent Executive decree, became 
effective October 1, 1915. The Colombian Government has 
appointed, after a competitive examination-in medicine, law, and 
engineering, the following delegates to the Pan American Scientific 
Congress which will meet in Washington, D. C., the latter part of 
December next: Medicine, Dr. Calixto Torres; law, Dr. R. Rodri- 
guez Pifieros; and engineering, Dr. Tulio Ospina. 
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With the object of aiding and encouraging commerce, the Treas- 
ury Department of the Government of Costa Rica, under a special 
arrangement with the branch and agency of the Royal Bank of 
Canada, began the sale on October 8, 1915, at the most favorable 
market rates, of NEW YORK EXCHANGE to merchants who re- 
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quire same for the payment of merchandise imported prior to July 1 
of the present year, provided the requests for exchange be accom- 
panied by the commercial invoices and bills of lading covering the 
importations, and be paid for in Costa Rican money on delivery of 
the New York drafts. An executive decree of October 7, 1915, 
provides for the establishment of special teachers’ training courses in 
the NORMAL SCHOOL at San Jose, the instruction to extend over 
a period of two years. The purpose of the school is to prepare 
graduates to teach the industrial arts to boys and the domestic arts 
to girls, together with music and such other subjects as may be 
deemed desirable. These courses are open to young men and 
women, respectively, who possess the necessary entrance qualifica- 
tions——On September 30 last the INTERNATIONAL BANK 
of Costa Rica had an authorized circulation of bank notes amount- 
ing to 4,000,000 colones (colon = $0.465), 2,979,075 of which were in 
actual circulation, and 1,020,925 colones were in the vaults of the 
bank ready for issue. The CUSTOMS REVENUES of the Re- 
public, during the eight months from January to August, 1915, in- 
clusive, amounted to 1,756,636.96 colones, collected through the 
ports of San Jose, Limon, Puntarenas, and Sixaola.m—According 
to La Informacion, a daily paper of San Jose, a number of Costa 
Rican landowners have sold to an American syndicate, represented 
by H. Noble, about 10,000 hectares of UNCULTIVATED LAND 
situated between Guapiles and Tortugero. A second contract for 
the purchase of land in the same vicinity has been made by the syn- 
dicate referred to with the Rio Frio Agricultural Co., and an 
arrangement concluded with the Government for the purchase of an 
additional 20,000 hectares of land of the Astua-Pirie reserve. The 
syndicate proposes to drain the lowlands included in these purchases, 
plant in the near future 16,000 hectares in bananas, establish a 
steamship line for the use of the enterprise and to engage in the 
general coastwise carrying trade of that section of the Republic. 
The Consul General of Chile in Costa Rica, after a thorough investi- 
gation of the trade in imported WINES in Limon and San Jose, is 
convinced that Chilean wines can be advantageously imported into 
Costa Rica to take the place of European wines, and that there is 
also a market. in the Republic for Chilean canned fruits and vege- 
tables, raisins, and legumes. The AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 
at Las Mercedes plantation, near San Jose, opened its regular fall 
courses on October 5, 1915. The curriculum includes instruction in 
biology, history, science, and mathematics.——Reports from the 
AGRICULTURAL COLONY at El Pozo, on the Golfo Dulce, state 














that the rice crop is of such an abundant yield this season that diffi- © 


culty is being experienced in obtaining sufficient laborers for the 
harvest. The colony is in a prosperous condition and has a most 
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promising future-——Francisco M. Montero Mufioz has been ap- 
pointed VICE CONSUL ad honorem of Costa Rica in New York.—— 
Negotiations have been commenced for the construction of an 
ELECTRIC TRAMWAY to unite the towns of Alajuela, Grecia, 
and San Ramon. It is said that bids are soon to be requested by 
the department of fomento for the construction work. 
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On November 1, 1915, President Menocal delivered a MESSAGE 
to Congress in which he reviewed at length the workings of each 
department of the Government. Referring to the department of 
foreign relations, the executive states that commercial TREATIES 
are now pending with Chile, the United States, Venezuela, Costa 
Rica, and Haiti, and a treaty of friendship is being negotiated with 
Japan. The President recommends a downward revision of the 
rates paid Cuban railroads for transporting MAIL in the Republic, 
the cost per kilogram for this sevice being given as 80 per cent more 
than that charged any other Government in the world. During the 
year there were 316 new SCHOOL rooms established in Cuba, which, 
added to the 289 previously provided, makes a total of 605 new 
schoolrooms that have been placed at the disposal of the depart- 
ment of public instruction by the administration now in power. An 
appropriation is asked for repair of school buildings, and a recom- 
mendation is made that a law be enacted covering the acceptance 
of diplomas issued by schools located in foreign countries. Concern- 
ing AGRICULTURE, the chief executive spoke of the experimental 
work which is being done by experts employed in the Provinces of 
Pinar del Rio and Santa Clara, and reference is made to the satis- 
factory results which have been obtained by them in the prevention 
of plant disease, some of the means being used to this end consist- 
ing in a rigid inspection of plants, roots, vegetables, and seeds brought 
into the country from abroad. The experiments with sugar cane at 
the Santiago de las Vegas station are giving excellent results, promis- 
ing varieties of sugar cane from foreign countries haying been tried, 
and, where deemed advisable, plants have been furnished to plantation 
owners for more extensive and practical tests as to their desirability. 
The introduction of the official MONEY of Cuba has proved a great 
success, and is considered one of the most useful measures championed 
by the administration. The President recommends an appropriation 
of $2,000,000 to be used in building PUBLIC HIGHWAYS through- 
out the country, and suggests that granite roads be constructed in 
different directions to a distance of 10 kilometers from the principal 
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cities of Cuba, and for this purpose asks a special appropriation of 
$500,000 to begin the work. Funds to the amount of $279,000 are 
solicited for use in completing the PAVING AND SEWERING of 
Habana. The message states that the SANITARY condition of the 
island is excellent, the death rate during the past year having been 
12.4 per thousand inhabitants, which proves that Cuba is one of the 
most healthful countries of the world. The branch RAILWAY from 
Camaguey to Nuevitas has been sold to the Cuban Railroad Co. for 
a consideration of $3,000,000. Press reports state that construction 
work will soon be commenced on the railway which is planned to be 
built from Camaguey to Santa Cruz. The railroad from Jucaro 
to Moron is being put in first-class condition in order to handle the 
enormous SUGAR crop produced in that section of the Republic. 
Teodosio Cagigal has been placed in charge of the CUBAN EX- 
HIBIT CAR which, at the close of the San Francisco Exposition, is 
to tour the United States with exhibits of Cuban products and 
fruits. The Cuban consul in Boston states that the Punta Alegre 
Sugar Co. of that city proposes to establish a SUGAR factory at 
Camaguey capable of producing an annual output of 250,000 bags 
of sugar. The corner stone of the statue to be erected in Habana 
in honor of Gen. Jose Antonio Maceo will be laid by President 
Menocal on December 7, 1915, the anniversary of the death of Gen. 
Maceo. The statue, which was made by Boni, an Italian sculptor, 
is to be unveiled on May 20, 1916. The municipal council of San- 
tiago de Cuba, the birthplace of Gen. Maceo, recently gave $500 to 
repair the house in which this celebrated Cuban general and patriot 
was born. 




















The Ineotne General of Statistics has recently submitted to the 
Secretary of Commerce an interesting REPORT for the year 1914, 
as published in the Gaceta Oficial of October 13-20, 1915. The 
Republic ranked fifth among the American countries in density of 
population, whose total was 657,270 inhabitants. Other vital statis- 
tics for 1914 were: Births, 24,319, against 27,332 in 1913, which 
show a birth rate of 37 per 1,000 inhabitants; marriages, 2,022, 
against 2,557 in 1913; deaths, 6,393. Where complete returns were 
received the death rate for 1914 shows an increase over 1913, as in 
Santo Domingo, with a population of 26,486, the deaths in 1913 were 
470, as compared with 515 in 1914, showing a mortality of 19.8 per 
1,000. The immigration into the Republic was 3,930, of which 2,912 
were males and 1,018 females. The emigration was 1,587, of which 
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1,076 were males and 511 females. The total value of exportations 
for the year 1913 was $10,047,296.56, while the past year gave a total 
of $10,611,228.21, showing a favorable increase of $563,931.65. The 
total value of imports for the year 1913 was $9,348,838.66, against a 
total of $6,608,111.59 for 1914, showing a decrease of $2,740,727.07. 
The Dominican Republic ranked eighth in foreign commerce per 
capita of all the Latin American countries, according to statistics 
for 1913. The receipts of the customhouses in 1914 amounted to 
$3,079,934.84, as compared with $4,286,786.92 in 1913, showing a 
decrease of $1,206,852.08. Sugar ranked first in importance of the 
exports of 1914, with 103,330,621 kilos exported, valued at $4,973,- 
271.94. Cocoa ranked second, with 20,825,391 kilos exported, valued 
at $3,899,102.07. Rice imported in 1914 amounted to 9,053,759 
kilos, valued at $528,102.87; 6,952,928 kilos of flour were imported 
from the United States, valued at $407,706.81. A STATUE is 
soon to be erected in San Pedro de Macoris in memory of the 
Dominican, patriot, Juan Pablo Duarte. The President of. the 
Republic officially received Mr. William W. Russell, the newly 
accredited MINISTER of the United States, on October 7, 1915. 
Reference was made both by the President and the Minister to the 
cordial relations existing between the two countries. The DO- 
MINICAN SOCIETY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW was organized 
in Santo Domingo on October 12, 1915, and important committees 
and officers were named. An EXHIBITION has been established 
at the Agricultural Ministry, showing samples of iron, coal, graphite, 
gold, jasper, and other minerals from the mines of Samana. 
The President has recently appointed Sefior Américo Lugo COUN- 
SELOR for the Legations of the Dominican Republic in France, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, Holland, United States, Haiti, Cuba, and 
Venezuela.——During the first nine months of 1915 the CUSTOMS 
REVENUES collected throughout the Republic amounted to 
$2,902,000. The receipts for the three remaining months of 1915 are 
estimated at $1,000,000, which would make a total for the year of 
$3,902,000, or an increase of $800,000 over the year 1914. 




















One of the interesting features of the celebration by the city of 
Guayaquil of the ninety-fifth anniversary of the revolution of 1820, 
and the most important from a scientific standpoint, was the inau- 
guration of the FIRST ECUADOREAN MEDICAL CONGRESS in 
Olmedo Theater on the evening of October 9 last. Among the prom- 
inent persons who attended the opening session were Manuel Maria 
Sanchez, secretary of public instruction; José Antonio Gomez, gov- 
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ernor of the province of Guayas; Miguel Angel Carbo, chairman of 
the municipal council; and Dr. Julian Coronel, dean of the faculty 
of medicine. The session was opened with an eloquent discourse by 
the Secretary of Public Instruction, followed by speeches from the 
following gentlemen: Dr. Tedéfilo Fuentes Robles, in the name of the 
municipality of Guayaquil; Dr. Carlos Garcia Drouet, chairman of 
the organizing committee of the congress; Dr. José Ramén Bolofia, 
secretary of the congress; Dr. Mariano Pefiaherrera, dean of the fac- 
ulty of medicine of Quito and delegate of the Central University; 
Dr. David Diaz Cueva, delegate of the Uuiversity of Cuenca; Dr. 
Julio Varea Quevedo, delegate from Latacunga; Dr. Mario de la 

Torre, delegate of the mnnicipality of Quito, and Dr. Alfredo J. Val- 
* enzuela, in the name of thé society of surgeons of the hospitals. 
Another interesting event connected with the celebration was the 
meeting on the date mentioned of the organizing board of the FIRST 
ECUADOREAN WORKMEN’S CONGRESS, the celebration of 
which will be held on October 9, 1920.——On October 10, 1915, 
Clodomiro Figueroa, a Chilean aviator, made a number of MONO- 
PLANE FLIGHTS in the hippodrome of the city of Guayaquil—— 
The Senate has approved the bill amending the CODE OF PRO- 
CEDURE and the law providing for the election of senators and 
deputies during the month of May.——Congress has enacted a law 
providing for the government monopoly of AGUARDIENTE AND 
TOBACCO, and authorizing the executive power to place the sale of 
the same, through competitive bids, into the hands of some bank or 
commercial institution of the country. The law specifies that the 
proceeds of the monopoly shall be used for the payment of debts to 
banks, refund to be made at the rate of not more than 2,000,000 
sucres (sucre = $0.4867) per annum for the first year, and 3,000,000 
sucres for the succeeding years. The law also authorizes the Presi- 
dent to contract on this basis a loan of 5,000,000 sucres. With 
the object of encouraging FLORICULTURE in girls’ schools, the 
secretary of public instruction of the State of Guayas has arranged 
for a flower exhibit to be held in the city of Guayaquil on December 
25, 1915, by the female students of the state and municipal 
schools. Congress has made October 12 of each year, the date of 
the discovery of America by Columbus, a NATIONAL HOLI- 
DAY.——A recent Executive decree authorizes the founding of a 
school of ARTS AND CRAFTS in the capital of the canton of 
Jipijapa.t—Congress has enacted a law authorizing banks, which 
have completed their issue of BANK NOTES im accordance with 
article 5 of the banking law, to place same in circulation, provided 
they have on hand in gold coin one-half the value of the bank notes 
thus issued. The Vicente Rocafuerte College in Guayaquil has 
placed an order with Prof. Casadio of the School of Fine Arts of 
Quito, for the erection of a COLUMN in the main court of that es- 
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tablishment surmounted by a bust of the patriot and one-time Presi- 
dent of the Republic after whom the college is named. The 
President of the Republic has appointed Drs. Alfredo Baquerizo 
Moreno, Manuel Cabeza de Vaca, Alejandro Cardenas, Antonio Saenz, 
Carlos M. Tobar Borgofio, Francisco de P. Avilés, and Remigio 
Romero Leén to form, under the chairmanship of the Secretary of 
Foreign Relations, the organizing committee of the KCUADOREAN 
SOCIETY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW which will affilate with 
the American Institute of International Law. 








The suburban TRAMWAY company of the city cf Guatemala has 
completed its line to the national cemetery, and this section of the 
road was opened to public traffic on October 6 last. The entire line, 
which is operated by mule power, has been provided with new cars 
and a notable improvement made in the service. Since the 21st of 
the present month the drivers and conductors have been furnished 
uniforms, and efforts are being made to serve and please the public 
in every respect. Plans have been prepared for an additional exten- 
sion of the line into the outlying districts of the Federal Capita!.—— 
According to an Executive decree of September 23, 1915, on and 
after October 1 of the present year, the tax on each bottle of 
AGUARDIENTE, of the capacity and purity required by law, 
offered for sale is 1 paper peso (about $0.05).——On October 9, 1915, 
direct WIRELESS telegraph communication was established between 
the city of Guatemala and the United States, exchange of messages 
having taken place, via Key West, on that date between Presidents 
Hstrada Cabrera and Wilson. The towers of the wireless station in 
Guatemala City are situated between Fort San Jose and the ware- 
houses of the Department of Fomento._-—The Government of Gua- 
temala has authorized the establishment of an ACADEMY OF 
MUSIC in the Federal Capital. Instrumental and vocal music, ora- 
tory, etc., will be taught in the academy, which opened its courses 
on October 15 last.——The municipality of Asuncion ‘Mita, Depart- 
ment of Jutiapa, was authorized by an Executive decree of Septem- 
ber 23, 1915, to hold an annual FAIR in that town from the 6th to 
the 12th of December of each year.——Juan Marcos has been ap- 
pointed CONSUL of Guatemala in Guayaquil to take the place made 
vacant by the resignation of Federico C. Coello. A German IN- 
SURANCE company, organized under the laws of Prussia, with 
headquarters at Frankfort on the Main, has been authorized by the 
Federal Government to establish an agency in Guatemala. The 
company is required to pay an annual tax into the public treasury 
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of 1,000 pesos. A report of the governor of the Department of 
Jalapa shows the recent harvests there to have been 88,939 fanegas 
(bushels) of corn, 4,913 quintals of beans, 3,200 quintals of pota- 
toes, 1,656 quintals of wheat, 110 quintals of sugar, and 17 quintals 
of molasses. The by-laws of the National Agricultural Society, 
which has just been established at Izabal, Department of the same 
name, for the special purpose of developing the cultivation of 
BANANAS, have been approved by the President of the Repub- 
lic. The Diario of Centro America of October 19 states that 
President Estrada Cabrera will be unanimously proclaimed as a can- 
didate of the Guatemalan people for reelection to the PRESIDENCY 
for another period of six years.——The International Railways of 
Central America put in effect on October 6, 1915, a new FREIGHT 
TARIFF on export products and on coffee transported to the mills 
to be cleaned and then exported.——An Executive decree of October 
11, 1915, extends for five years from January 1, 1917, the contract 
made with Federico and William Arthes for the exploitation of NA- 
TIONAL FORESTS situated in the northeastern part of the Depart- 
ment of Peten. 
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Under an executive decree of October 3, 1915, Jean Baptiste 
Dartige was appointed SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE and 
public works, and Gen. Joseph Dessources secretary of war and 
marine. On October 5 last the President of the Republic issued 
a decree providing for the reorganization of the general educational 
inspection bureau under the direction of the department of PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. This bureau is in charge of matters relating to i 
public and private instruction, such as length of educational courses, 
qualifications for admission into schools, school discipline, grades, 
examinations, matriculation, etc. The bureau will also pass upon 
textbooks and such other matters as may be submitted to it by the 
department of public instruction, and will conduct examinations and 
contests whenever it may be deemed necessary. The treasury 
department has notified agents and consignees of vessels proceeding 
from foreign ports where there are no consular agencies that they 
must send to the department of commerce, as well as to the customs 
administrator at the port of destination, CONSULAR INVOICES, 
manifests, and bills of lading viséed by a public officer, a failure to 
do so rendering them liable to the penalties prescribed in the customs 
law of September 4, 1905. The President of the Republic has 
appointed Eugene Maximilien director of the AQUEDUCT service 
at Port au Prince, with authority, in cooperation with Capt. Russell, 
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a North American army engineer, to do whatever may be necessary 
for the good of the service. The EXPENSES of the Federal 
administration, fixed by the President of the Republic, amounted in 
September last to 765,150.65 gourdes (paper gourde=$0.16), and 
$184,743.25 American gold. A new daily PAPER entitled ‘La 
Croisade’’ has been established at Port au Prince under the manage- 
ment of Edgard Jones. Cayes also has a new daily called “La 
Liberté,’ the director of which is J. V. Delerme.——Dr. Wesner 
Menos, who was recently appointed director of the SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE and pharmacy at Port au Prince, entered upon the 
discharge of his duties on October 4 last. Dr. Menos takes the place © 
of Dr. Paul Salomon.——The SANITATION of the Federal capital, 
especially in the thickly populated outlying districts, has been 
undertaken by the municipal authorities. For the better protec- 
tion of Port au Prince a FIRE AND WATER BRIGADE has been 
organized, and the city divided into three sections under the charge 
of an experienced engineer. Steps have also been taken looking to 
the establishment of a police force, made up of young men of good 
record who have served in the army. According to press reports, 
a number of Chicago BANKERS are studying the conditions of 
the Republic with the object of investing capital and establishing 
industries there.——The house of representatives of the Congress of 
Haiti approved on October 6, 1915, the CONVENTION recently 
concluded between that Republic and the United States.——Statis- 
tics just published show that there are consumed in the city of Port 
au Prince daily 2,139 liters of MILK. The Federal capital has a 
population of more than 100,000 inhabitants. Mentor Sejour has 
been appointed CONSUL of Haiti in Bordeaux, France. 
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On September 18 of the present year President Alberto Membrefio 
issued a decree offering a prize of $100, American gold, to Central 
American writers or foreigners residing in Central America for the 
best NATURAL HISTORY OF HONDURAS. The proposed work 
will treat of the flora, fauna, geology, and mineralogy of the country, 
and must be written in a style suitable for pedagogic instruction and 
for use as a textbook in the schools of the Republic. Manuscript 
will be received until July 15, 1916, by the department of public 
instruction of the Government of Honduras for submission to a board 
of award. The work which obtains the prize will be adopted as the 
official textbook of the Government, for use in the normal schools and 
colleges of the country. The State will publish 2,000 copies of the 
work, 1,000 of which will be at the disposal of the successful author. 
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The award will be made on September 15, 1916, the ninety-fifth 
anniversary. of the independence of Central America.——Dr. Manuel 
G. Zufiiga has been appointed CONSUL GENERAL of Honduras in 
the Argentine Republic, with headquarters at Buenos Aires. While 
the trade between the two nations at present is small, it is believed 
that the exports from Honduras to Argentina can be considerably 
increased, especially in tobacco, since the celebrated Danli tobacco 
already enjoys a good reputation in the principal industrial centers 
of the Argentine Republic. A new WEEKLY PUBLICATION, 
entitled ‘““El Pueblo’? (The People), the organ of the artisans of 
Tegucigalpa, has been established in the Federal capital. Another 
weekly paper, La Voz de Olancho, has just been founded at Juti- 
calpa. The Francisco Morazan LIBRARY, the property of the 
Union Society of Tegucigalpa, was inaugurated for public use in 
October last.——The Government of Honduras has approved the by- 
laws of the Imperial LIFE ASSURANCE Company of Canada, and 
has authorized that company to do business in the Republic.——The 
board of award of the International Panama-Pacific Exposition at 
San Francisco has granted a diploma and a silver MEDAL to Dr. 
Alberto Membrefio, President of the Republic, for books exhibited in 
the Honduras section entitled ‘‘Hondurefiismos’”’ and ‘‘Nombres 
geograficos indigenas de Honduras.” Medals and diplomas were 
awarded by the exposition authorities to 48 Honduran agriculturists 
for articles included in the exhibit ——Lic. Silverio Lainez has been 
appointed private SECRETARY to the president of the Repub- 
lic——In October last the society of artisans of Tegucigalpa pre- 
sented ex-President Dr. Francisco Bertrand with a GOLD MEDAL 
bearing the inscription: ‘Al protector de los artesanos, Dr. Don 
Francisco Bertrand. 9 de Octubre de 1916. Homenaje de los Obreros 
de Ja Capital.” (To the protector of the artisans, Dr. Francisco Ber- 
trand. October 9, 1916. A token from the workmen of the Capi- 
tal.)——The following Honduran STUDENTS are at present attend- 
ing on scholarships issued by the Government universities in the 
State of New York: Salvador Moreira, José Augusto Padilla, and 
José Antonio Padilla. 











The NEW TARIFF recently prescribed by Executive decree went 
into effect on October 19,1915. New export duties were placed on 
pita fiber, rubber, and quicksilver. Barley, sugar, and cattle can be 
exported only under special permit. Meats, dried fish, preserved 
animal foods, lard, rice, fruits, vegetables, corn, sugar, oats, olive oil 
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in tins, and‘ ordinary soap are exempt from import duties. A cor-. 
poration, entitled ‘‘Compafiia Hispano-Americana, S.A.,” with a cap- 
ital of $2,500,000, represented by 50,000 shares of $50 each, has been 
organized in the City of Mexico for the purpose of promoting com- 
merce between the Latin-American Republics, the United States, and 
Europe. The company will preferably operate in Latin America and 
will have branch offices in each country to handle direct matters in- 
trusted to it.——During the month of October, 1915, the CUSTOMS 
REVENUES collected at Nuevo Laredo amounted to $54,574.25 
gold. —A New Orleans banking syndicate has signed a contract for 
a loan of $10,000,000 to the HENEQUEN growers of Campeche and 
Yucatan, who plan the building of a factory costing $1,000,000 for 
manufacturing henequen products. Fiber valued at $15,000,000 will 
be stored in the New Orleans warehouses as a guaranty for the loan. 
——A new company, known as the Texas-Mexican Steamship Co., 
organized in Galveston, has already established offices in Tampico. 
The boats of thisnew LINE OF STEAMERS will establish a regular 
service between the Mexican Gulf ports and the United States. 
According to press reports, the Department of Public Works has un- 
der consideration the construction of a large CENTRAL STATION, 
exclusively for passengers, which would serve as a terminal for all 
railways entering the City of Mexico. A central freight depot would 
also be constructed at the most convenient point for traffic. Sefior 
Isidro Fabela has recently been appointed Mexican MINISTER near 
the Government of the Argentine Republic.--—The Government has 
ordered immediate improvements to be made in the PORT OF TAM- 
PICO, and work is soon to begin on dredging the bar and deepening 
and widening the channel, so that vessels of deep draft can enter 
without difficulty —_The Executive power has ordered the pur- 
chase of all necessary apparatus for the installation of five new 
WIRELESS STATIONS, which are to communicate directly with 
similar stations in the United States and Canada. The stations will 
probably be established at Mazatlan, Guaymas, Guadalajara, Man- 
zanillo, and San Blas———The Government has established two new 
ASYLUMS in the City of Mexico, one for the aged and infirm and 
the other for destitute children. Since the temporary closing of 
the Panama Canal the Government has received many requests for 
the shipping of freight over the Tehuantepec RAILWAY on the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec.——The Government of Cuba recognized 
the Government of Venustiano Carranza on November 10, 1915.—— 
- BULL FIGHTING, cock fighting, throwing dice, and all gambling 
card games have been prohibited in the Federal District of Mex- 
ico. Clemente Gay and Everardo Gomez have been elected presi- 
dent and secretary, respectively, of the new CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE established in Guanajuato. 

















Canadian capitalists, represented by J. A. Anderson, are negotiat- 
ing with the the Nicaraguan Government in Managua for a concession 
to build a RAILWAY from Bluefields (The Bluff) to La Cruz, 
Matagalpa, andLeon. The project is passing through its formulative 
period, the steps of which are, first, the consent of the Government 
to construct the line, and, second, the approval of Congress. The 
proposed line, which will run from The Bluff to La Cruz, will, if 
built, penetrate a part of the Nicaraguan coast exceedingly rich in 
agricultural, forestal, and mineral resources, and will become tribu- 
tary, through branch lines and feeders, to the immense amount of 
traffic capable of coming over the Great River, and the Kuringwass 
and Wawashan Rivers. It is said that if Congress approves the con- 
cession which it is reported the Government is willing to grant, the 
part of the line from The Bluff to La Cruz can easily be completed 
and put in operation during the coming year, but that the La Cruz 
to Matagalpa section would require until about the close of 1917 to 
conclude. The latter section taps the rich coffee, cocoa, cereal, and 
cattle producing regions of the interior, the exports from which have 
hitherto been sent out of the country through the Pacific ports of 
the Republic. It is proposed also to build branch lines to develop 
the timber and mining resources of the mountainous regions of the 
interior of the country. The only concession the syndicate has re- 
quested of the Government, according to newspaper reports, is that 
it be granted vacant land along the line, which it proposes to use for 
colonization purposes. The exact survey of the proposed road has 
not yet been determined. The collector general of customs 
at Managua has published statistics showing that the exports of 
COFFEE from Nicaragua during the first half of 1915 aggregated 
19,043,549 pounds, valued at $1,873,170. The METRIC SYSTEM, 
according to reports from Managua, will soon be established by law 
for use in commercial transactions throughout the Republic. The 
Eden Mining Co. has employed a large force of men to build a 
TRAMWAY from the Tunky River to the proposed mill site of the 
company. ‘This corporation is also erecting a mill with a capacity 
for treating 500 tons of ore daily. The power for operating the 
tramway and the mill will be obtained from a power plant which the 
company is erecting on the Pispis River——The Central American 
Land & Development Co., with headquarters at Cedar Rapids, Lowa, 
has purchased a large tract of land near the Winnepeg Co’s. property © 
on the eastern coast of the Republic, and, under the management of 
R. E. Glass, is clearing and preparing a section of the plantation for 
BANANA cultivation. The Lawder saw mill at Schooner Cay 
employs thirty men. During the middle of November, 1915, the 
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mill had on hand 1,000,000 feet of sawed MAHOGANY LUMBER 
ready for shipment to the United States.——Press reports from 
Managua state that a branch line of the Pacific RAILROAD is to be 
constructed from Chinandega City or El Viejo, department of Chi- 
nandega, to Monypenny Point on the Gulf of Fonseca, the Gov- 
ernment to have 49 per cent interest in the same and the Pacific 
Railroad Co. 51 per cent——A new STEAMSHIP line has been 
established to run on the Pacific Coast from San Francisco to 
Corinto. 





Sefior Aurelio Guardia has been appointed MINISTER OF 
FINANCE to succeed Dr. Aristides Arjona, who recently re- 





signed. According to data furnished by the Department of State 
the CONSULATE of Panama at New Orleans received the sum of 
$19,128.45 in fees for the first nine months of 1915. A recent 
Executive decree requires every bidder at the sale of LOTS in El 
Hatillo to previously deposit 24 per cent of the appraised value of 
the lot desired in the Treasury of the Republic. On November 3 
the twelfth ANNIVERSARY of the founding of the Republic of 
Panama was celebrated with appropriate ceremonies. Much enthu- 
siasm was displayed in a great civic manifestation and the city 
authorities held an impressive session in the National Theater. 
An Executive decree convoked the National Assembly in EXTRA 
SESSION for a period of six days beginning from October 26. The 
following officers were elected at the first session: Ciro L. Urriola, 
president; Damian Carles, first vice president; Manuel de J. Grimaldo, 
second vice president; and Fabricio Arosema, secretary.——Accord- 
ing to the message of President Porras to the National Assembly 
there existed a debt against the Treasury of 738,821.51 balboas (bal- 
boa = $1) when he entered upon his duties in October, 1912, of which 
568,763.78 balboas have been paid in two years, leaving only a balance 
of 170,957.73 balboas still due. The Executive power has author- 
ized the National Assembly to float a LOAN of $1,200,000 for the 
purpose of paying all debts of the National Treasury up to Sep- 
tember 30, 1915, and for completing certain public works, and other 
necessary expenses. The loan is to be contracted for a period of six 
years and the rate of annual interest is not to exceed 6 per cent. 
All necessary guaranties will be given for securing the loan.—— 
The governor of the Province of Chiriqui has authorized the munici- 
pal council of the district of David to levy TAXES ON TANNERIES, 
bills of sale of stock and irrigation ditches. An Executive decree 
13022—Bull. 5—15——10 
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prescribes rules and regulations for the use of the AQUEDUCTS 
recently opened to public service in a number of towns of the Re- 
public. A monthly charge of $1.50 is made for the first faucet 
installed in private houses, and $1 each for additional faucets.—— 
The director of the BOY SCOUTS of the Republic of Panama has 
been authorized by Moises Villareal to offer a gold medal to the 
Panaman composer and musician who presents, in public contest, 
the best BOY SCOUT HYMN. The prize is to be awarded on 
January 21, 1916, the anniversary of the founding of the city of 
Panama.——The Executive power has contracted with Eladio 
Lasso and O. F. Frederick for the survey and construction of a 
CART ROAD between the towns of Almirante and Boquete, situ- 
ated, respectively, in the Provinces of Bocas del Toro and Chiriqui. 
The consideration is $16,000. The press of Panama announces 
the issuance in the near future, in English and Spanish, of a COM- 
MERCIAL GUIDE of the Republic, prepared by Manuel Marzo, 
formerly editor of the National Exposition Bulletin. The object of 
the publication is to encourage the commercial development of 
Panama with other countries, and at the same time give useful 
information concerning business and business opportunities on the 
Isthmus. 
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In October last the Secretary of the Treasury of the Government 
of Paraguay, acting under authority granted him by the Executive 
power, signed a contract with the Construction & Engineering 
Finance Co. for the construction and operation on its own account 
of the PORT WORKS OF ASUNCION, the estimated cost of which 
is 600,000 gold pesos (gold peso = $0.9648). The port works include 
the construction of wharves and warehouses, the deepening of the 
harbor, and the necessary equipment of cranes, windlasses, trucks, . 
apparatus, etc., required for the prompt and efficient handling of 
the growing freight and passenger traffic of the Federal capital. 
The works are to be completed in sections, the first section to be 
finished within 20 months, and additional sections to be added as 
needed by the requirements of commerce. Building materials, 
machinery, and supplies used in the construction and operation of 
the works, as well as the works themselves, are to be free from Fed- 
eral and municipal taxes. When the port works are ready for use 
and have been accepted by the Government, the construction com- 
pany is authorized under its contract to collect 23 centavos gold for 
each 10 kilos of merchandise loaded or unloaded in the port, with 
the exception of export products, the charge of which will be 1} cen- 
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tavos gold per 10 kilos handled Bulky and heavy packages or 
pieces are to be charged for per cubic foot or by weight according 
to a tariff of charges approved by the Government.——The ELISA 
COLONY, which was founded on January 1, 1890, by German immi- 
grants, on lands purchased from the former Bank of Paraguay and 
Rio de La Plata, has a population at the present time of about 450 
inhabitants, a cultivated area of 506 hectares, and an approximate 
value of $175,000, United States gold. Part of the lands of the 
colony, which are situated in the department of San Antonio along 
the east bank of the Paraguay River, some 14 kilometers south of 
Asuncion, are exceedingly fertile. The principal products cultivated 
by the colonists are tobacco, Indian corn, manioc, alfalfa, Irish 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, pineapples, oranges, mandarines, and 
bananas, the value of the exports amounting to over $20,000 gold 
per annum.——A law has been introduced into Congress imposing a 
TAX of 1.50 pesos, gold (gold peso=$0.9648) on each dry or salted 
oxhide exported, 10 pesos, gold, per ton on exports of extract of 
quebracho, and from 10 to 15 centavos, gold, according to quality, 
per 10 kilos on exports of tobacco. One of the principal features 
of the celebration in Asuncion on October 12, 1915, was the laying 
by President Eduardo Schaerer of the cornerstone of the COLUM- 
BUS MONUMENT, which is now being erected in customhouse 
square in that capital——J. S. Lewis of Asuncion has installed a 
FREIGHT AUTOMOBILE SERVICE between the Federal capital 
and nearby towns not reached by the railway. American machines 
will be used for this service. Francisco Mojoli has imported 114 
POLLED ANGUS BULLS for the purpose of improving the breeds 
of native cattle now raised on his ranches. The Concepcion 
HOSPITAL building in Asuncion has been completed, and will be 
fitted up and opened to public service early in 1916. It is pro- 
posed, during the coming year, to add a lying-in hospital to the 
institution—_The Government of Paraguay has ordered a census 
of the yerba maté or Paraguayan tea plantations taken between 
October 8 and December 8 of the present year. 














The proposed EXPENSE BUDGET of the Government of Peru, 
submitted to Congress by the President of the Republic, gives the 
estimated receipts and expenditures, respectively, as follows: 
£2,686,950 and £2,756,317 (Peruvian £=$4.8665), or an excess of 
expenditures over receipts of £69,367. The estimated expenditures 
by departments are as follows: Legislative branch of the Govern- 
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ment, £97,942; department of interior, £505,013; department of 
foreign relations, £56,707; justice, £469,799; treasury, £926,727; 
war, £570,780; and fomento (promotion), £129,349.——-In order 
to increase the revenues of the Government the Executive power 
has submitted a bill to the National Congress which raises to 2 per 
cent the tariff referred to in article 150 of the consular rules and 
regulations now in force, imposes a duty of one-fourth of a centavo 
per kilo on the gross weight of merchandise imported through the 
customhouses at Callao and Mollendo for domestic consumption, and 
levies a duty of 10 per cent on the value of a number of imported 
articles. The Prefect of Iquitos has informed the Secretary of 
Fomento and Public Works that the first cargo of COTTON ex- 
ported by that department was shipped out in October last. The 
President has promulgated a law raising the village of Corirt to the 
rank of a town, and making it the CAPITAL of the district of Ur- 
raca, province of Castilla, department of Arequipa. The depart- 
ment of the interior has ordered the publication of two numbers of 
the OFFICIAL NEWSPAPER entitled ‘‘El Peruano,” one of which 
will contain laws and decrees issued since the beginning of the year 
by the former régime, and the other official documents and matters 
relating to the present administration. During the latter part of 
September of the present year the Chilean AVIATOR, Figueroa, 
gave a number of difficult aviation feats at the aereodromes in Lima 
and Callao. On October 12, 1915, the NATIONAL HOLIDAY 
known as ‘Fiesta de la Raza’’ (Holiday of the Race) was held in 
Lima in honor of the discovery of America by Columbus.——The 
. Prensa (press) of Lima, of October 12, last, publishes an interesting 
report on the PETROLEUM industry in Peru in 1914, showing that 
the exports of oil through the ports of Talara and Lobitos, which 
are the principal oil-exporting centers of the Republic, amounted in 
1914 to 145,203 tons. The consumption of oil in Peru has greatly 
increased during the last few years, and a strong tendency is noted 
toward increased exports of Peruvian petroleum to Chile and the 
Argentine Republic. Exports of Peruvian oil were also made to the 
United States, England, Ecuador, and Panama. During the year 
referred to there were 215 petroleum concessions in force in the Re- 
public and 1,081 petroleum claims, while the oil wells in exploita- 
tion numbered 703. The aggregate production of these wells in 
1914 was 244,923 tons of crude oil. These statistics give Peru the 
eighth place in the petroleum-producing countries of the world. 
The following oil products, expressed in liters, were manufactured 
from Peruvian petroleum in 1914: Benzine, 53,501,498; kerosene, 
7,006,948; gasoline, 1,352,000; lubricating oil, 461,250; turpentine, 
12,400; and residues, 85,833. There are two refineries in Peru—one 
at Talara and the other at Zorritos. 




















Of the three surveys made by the engineers commissioned by the 
governmental authorities to select a right of way for the proposed 
RAILROAD from the city of San Salvador to the port of La Liber- 
tad, the National Government has just approved the route via San 
José Villanueva recommended by Frederic F. Searing, a railway con- 
tractor, and has authorized him, on completing the permanent survey, 
to extend the line 3 kilometers more than that shown in the original 
plan with the object of preventing the maximum gradient from ex- 
ceeding 34 per cent, the minimum radii of curves to be not greater 
than specified in the Government contract. On Sunday morning, 
September 12, 1915, the inauguration of the ACADEMY OF CER- 
VANTES of Salvador, an institution similar to the Royal Spanish 
Academy, took place in the presence of the Chief Executive, the 
members of his cabinet, the chief and associate justices of the supreme 
court, and the archbishop of San Salvador. The majority of the 
organizing members of the academy were present, and Prof. Gavidia, 
who had, been especially requested to conduct the exercises in the 
name of the organization, addressed the gathering. The depart- 
ment of public instruction has decided to construct a fire proof vault 
in the building of the National University in San Salvador for the 
storage and conservation of HISTORICAL ARCHIVES. On Sep- 
tember 14, 1915, the CHILDREN’S LIBRARY in the city of San 
Salvador, founded by the director and faculty of the Father Delgado 
School of the Federal capital, was opened to public service. 
With the object of strengthening and intensifying in the hearts of 
the people the love of country, the President of the Republic has 
decreed that September 15 of each year shall be observed by the 
public schools as a national FLAG DAY. These celebrations are to 
be held under the direction of a committee appointed by the secretary 
of public instruction. The Agricultural Commercial BANK has 
added 333,333.33 pesos (peso = $0.3537) to its capital, and has guar- 
anteed the issue of its bank notes with a deposit of 100,000 pesos. 
With the object of encouraging ART and for the purpose of providing 
artists with the necessary means of instruction, the President has 
decreed that there shall be added to the School of Graphic Arts a 
molding and ornamental section to take the place of linotypic 
instruction.——The Federal Government and the Western Railway. 
Co. have agreed to establish a fortnightly STEAMSHIP, freight, pas- 
senger, and mail service between Colon, Panama, and the Salvadorean 
ports of Acajutla, La Libertad and La Union. These steamers will 
also touch at ports of Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica and Guate- 
mala. It is reported that early in December of the present year 
the new station of the EASTERN RAILWAY at Zacatecoluca and 
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a bridge over the Sapuyo River will be completed. Construction 
work on the bridge over the Lempa River, which is to be 731 meters 
long and 24 meters above the center of the bed of the stream, has 
been started. The Government of Salvador has granted the request 
of the Government of Costa Rica to appoint Rafael Guirola D. as 
the joint representative of the two nations at the FINANCIAL 
CONGRESS which will meet in Buenos Aires in April, 1916.——An 
oil painting of the NATIONAL COAT OF ARMS of Salvador by ~ 
Julio Solis Luna, a Guatemalan artist, was hung in the hall of the 
municipal palace of the city of San Salvador on September 15, 1915, 
the anniversary of national independence.——Seifior Carlos Avila has 
been appointed ATTACHE to the Legation of Salvador in the United 
States. 
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The Durazno to Trinidad RAILWAY was opened to public traffic 
on October 1 last. With the exception of about three miles of 
railway which runs around the port of Montevideo, this is the first 
State line in operation in the Republic. This road, which was built 
by MacArthur, Bros. & Co. will be operated for the Government by 
them for the present. While the bridges over the Porogos and 
Maciel Rivers have been completed, the roadway fenced, and a tele- 
graph line installed, there is still other construction work to be done, 
such, for instance, as the building of the station at Trinidad, the 
erection of warehouses, etc. Until the road bed has settled and is 
in perfect condition, trains will not be run over it at a greater speed 
than 30 kilometers per hour. The railway in question taps a rich 
agricultural section of Uruguay, and has been opened to traffic just 
in time to transport to the market the heavy cereal crop of the 
country through which it passes. The bureau of statistics of the 
department of industries of the Uruguayan Government has been 
instructed to take a CENSUS OF RURAL INDUSTRIES between 
,the ist and 10th of the present month, the entire census to 
be completed by November 30, 1915. The statistics will cover live 
stock, domestic animals, dairy farming, agriculture, fruit and vege- 
table cultivation, arboriculture, beekeeping and silkworm cul- 
ture.——In 1914 there were 6,073 MARRIAGES celebrated in the 
Republic. Of the males participating in these contracts, 4,638 were 
Uruguayans, 603 Spaniards, 367 Italians, 146 Argentines, 145 Bra- 
zilians and the remainder of other nationalities. Of the females, 
5,156 were Uruguayans, 436 Spaniards, 179 Italians, 103 Brazilians, 
98 Argentines and the remainder of various nationalities ——The 
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_ budget committee of the house of representatives has recommended 

that the GENERAL EXPENSE BUDGET, in force to September 
30 of the present year, be extended to December 31, 1915.——A bill 
has been introduced in Congress authorizing the executive depart- 
ment to expend up to $2,000 in holding in Montevideo in April, 
1916, the FIRST NATIONAL MEDICAL CONGRESS. The organ- 
izing committee of this congress is composed of doctors Arrizaba- 
laga, Brito Foresti, Viana, Escuder Nufiez, Berro, Dupuat and 
Nogueira, of the Federal capital. In order to reduce the price of 
meat in the Federal capital, the Montevideo Cold Storage Plant 
recently put on sale 5,000 beeves and 17,000 wethers at a wholesale 
price of about 15 cents per kilo, the price hitherto having been 
about 25 cents a kilo.——A bill has been introduced in Congress 
providing for a tax on ADVERTISEMENTS. Congress is con- 
sidering the enactment of a bill recommended by the Minister of 
Finance imposing a STAMP TAX UPON TOILET ARTICLES 
AND PERFUMERY. The Government has recommended to 
Congress the enactment of a law making general the State monopoly 
in INSURANCH, which, by the law of 1911 was limited to fire, life, 
and labor accidents. An executive decree of September 25, 1915, 
declares that the law of October 2, 1894, concerning the use of 
weights and measures of the METRIC SYSTEM, does not apply to 
catalogues and printed matter coming from abroad. A tax on 
the value of real property in the department of Salto has been levied 
for exclusive use in the construction and repair of rural and subur- 
ban HIGHWAYS of that department. 
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According to tbe press of Caracas Dr. Ezequiel A. Vivas has made 
a VALUABLE GIFT to the national archives, consisting of a col- 
lection of documents of great importance from a historical standpoint 
and which throw much light upon the period of Venezuelan history 
to which they refer. The documents in question relate to the 
momentous events which happened in Venezuela from 1820 to 1821, 
some of which, treating of the campaign of Bolivar, have never been 
published.—tThe official Gazette of August 19 last contains the full 
text of the NEW PENAL CODE recently passed by Congress and 
promulgated by the President. The code consists of thiee books and 
contains 530 articles. Congress has just enacted a number of im- 
portant laws, among which are the LAND AND MINING LAWS, 
the latter having been published in the official newspaper of August 
3 and 5 and September 2 and 4 of the present year. The pro- 
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visions of article 8 of the law concerning the founding of MISSIONS 
authorize the department of the interior to take the necessary means 
for the organization and government of missions, said department 
having power to appoint, should it deem advisable, commissioners 
to report upon the missions existing in the Republic. Each mission 
is required to be organized with a church, a school, a hospital, and 
a building for the use of the vicar and his assistants, the doctor and 
the sisters of charity connected with the work. The EXPORTS 
through the port of La Guaira to the United States during the first 
half of the present year amounted to $1,594,809, consisting of cacao, 
coffee, hides and skins, pearls, and sundry products.——An executive 
decree of September 30, 1915, approves and legalizes the third issue 
of the national internal 3 per cent CONSOLIDATED DEBT, the 
bonds for which were ordered from the American Bank Note Co. of 
New York in denominations varying from 500 to 25,000 bolivares. 
—-—A recent executive decree prescribes the rules and regulations 
governing PEARL FISHING in the waters of the eastern part of 
the Republic——A FLUVIAL STATION has been established at 
Boca de Cacagua, a port of the Tuy River, for the use of vessels 
navigating that river and for the storage of merchandise shipped 
from La Guaira. The Venezuelan SOCIETY OF INTERNA- — 
TIONAL LAW, which is affiliated with the American Institute of 
International Law, has appointed a committee consisting of Drs. 
José Gil Fortoul, Jestis Rojas Fernandez, Alejandro Urbaneja, — 
Arminio Borjas, and Francisco Arroyo Parejo to prepare a list of 
members and formulate the by-laws of the society. The Govern- 
ment has employed E. W. Eaton, a North American naval engineer, 
to.take charge of the DRY DOCK at Puerto Cabello——On Octo- 
ber 12 last the celebration known as the FESTIVAL OF THE RACE 
was held in Caracas in honor of the discovery of the New World by 
Columbus.——A CONSULAR INSPECTION OFFICE has been 
established in Europe under the direction of Dr. J. Abdon Vivas. — 
——By order of the department of public instruction a chair has 
- been established in the school of arts and crafts for girls at Caracas 
for the teaching of LACE making and drawn work. The Glass _ 
& Crystal Manufacturing Co. of Caracas has opened alarge factory, — 
said to be the most modern and best equipped of its kind in the © 
Republic. Electricity is used as a motive power.——According to 
press reports, the Riopauji PETROLEUM company of Maracaibo 
will soon undertake extensive exploration work on its property, under 
the direction of engineer W.S. Hopkins. The gross receipts and 
expenditures of the Fluvial and Coastwise NAVIGATION COM- — — 
PANY of Venezuela for the first half of 1915, amounted, respectively, 
to 1,733,871.84 and 1,363,118.66 bolivares (1 bolivar=$0.193). a 
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Roserr Lansine, Secretary of State of the United States, 
Chairman ez officio. 


AMBASSADORS EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY A 
Argentine Republic. .-Sefior Dr. Romuto S. Naon.? ‘Aa ¢ 
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HE opening in Washington, D. C., on December 27, 1915, of 
the Second Pan American Scientific Congress presented to 
the world the spectacle of hundreds of eminent men, com- 
ing from 21 independent nations, assembled for the pur- 

pose of advancing the common good of all humanity in general, and 
the people of the Western Hemisphere in particular. For nearly two 
weeks following the opening session these distinguished scientists, 
educators, and publicists comprising the personnel of the delegations 
met in daily sessions, and, guided by a systematic plan of discussion, 
deliberated upon practically every important subject in the range of 
human activities. 

Gathered together in a spirit of international cooperation, inspired 
by the common ideal of Pan American confraternity and solidarity, 
and with a view to furthering the progress of civilization, the learned 
members of the congress, leaders in their respective lands, exchanged 
their ideas, hopes, and ideals in the conduct of human affairs, and 
presented to the congress and to the interested world new facts and 
matters which their activities had brought to light in the arts and 
sciences, and the term ‘‘sciences” as applied to this gathering was 
broader than its usually accepted significance; it included the con- 
sideration of all pressing problems of to-day. 

The congress had barely begun its work when the complete unity, 
harmony, and sympathy of the delegates from the 21 countries 
became so evident that it brought forth words of commendation 
from all, and attention was called to the new spirit of fraternity 
between the United States and its sister republics. The feeling pre- 
vailed that each delegation had a common interest in the success of 
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the congress. Good fellowship was evidenced on all sides. It was 
indeed remarkable, as pointed out by one of the officials of the con- 
gress, that though there were assembled the delegates of 21 Ameri- 
can Republics there were no delegation antipathies and no men 
working to opposite purposes—a spirit in striking contrast to the 
present situation of the nations and millions of peoples across the 
seas. 

Along with the serious work of the congress a splendid program of 
social entertainment was provided for the delegates. Prominent 
national officials, leading learned societies, and representative people 
combined to offer appropriate entertainment for the distinguished 
visitors. In fact, one of the unique and extraordinary features of 
the congress was the taking into the homes of Washington, as guests 
to dinners, luncheons, teas, and receptions, the foreign delegates 
and their families, and their coming into intimate contact not only 
with their hosts and hostesses, but with the prominent members of 
Washington official and private society. Never before had this been 
done to any such extent in any international gathering, and it 
naturally had the effect of bringing the visitors into closer and more 
cordial relations with each other as well as with their hosts in the 
United States. 

As the sessions of the congress are still in progress as this material 
is being prepared, it is possible to include a statement only of the 
opening days. On Monday, December 27, at 10.30 a. m., in Me- 
morial Continental Hall, John Barrett, the secretary general of the 
congress, formally called it to order in the presence of over 1,000 
delegates from all the American Republics and a large gathering of 
diplomats and interested spectators. On the stage were the diplo- 
matic representatives of the various Latin-American Republics to 
Washington, and in the boxes overlooking the stage were many dis- 
tinguished ladies. The background was a beautiful collection of the 
flags of all the Americas, with guards in the uniforms of the United 
States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps in attendance. The presence 
of officers of these branches of the service, in full-dress uniform, as 
ushers added additional color to the ensemble. 

Secretary General Barrett introduced the president of the congress, 
His Excellency Eduardo Sudrez Mujica, the ambassador of Chile, 
and chairman of the delegation ef Chile. 

In a graceful manner Ambassador Suarez Mujica then presented 
in turn the Vice President of the United States, Hon. Thomas R. 
Marshall, and the Secretary of State, Hon. Robert Lansing. Then 
followed the address of the presiding officer. 

The points brought out by the distinguished speakers were cheered 
frequently by the audience, and the spirit of amity and concord 
between the American Republics was emphasized as never before. 





Photograph by Sutton. 


SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE UNITED STATES HON. ROBERT 
LANSING AND PARTY AFTER THE OPENING SESSION OF THE SEC- 
OND PAN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS, DECEMBER 27, 1915. 





Walking with the Secretary of State is Ambassador Domicio da Gama oi Brazil. 
Immediately following are Ambassador Eduardo Suarez Mujica of Chile, president 
of the congress, and Director General John Barrett of the Pan American Union, 
secretary general of the congress. 
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Vice President Marshall’s remarks in part were as follows: 


I do not apologize for the absence of the President of the United States, for the 
reason for his absence is known to you all. In the presence of love, science is silent. 
I am quite sure I address no man who has loved, who does love, or who hopes to love 
who does not wish for the President of the United States years of unclouded happiness. 

Old things have passed away. No one can convince me that the awful cataclysm 
in Europe has not swept aside all that we have known as safe and sure charts on the 
sea of life. I think it necessary for some new Columbus to discover again a new 
America, and I do believe that in this chamber to-day there is some new Columbus 
who will discover a new America not bound by the selfish interests of the past, but 
bound by the common weal of the Americas. 


Speaking of the necessity for increased military preparedness, 
Mr. Marshall said: 


I believe in the preparation of this country for war. Not that I want war, because 
the dream, the prayer of my life is that we shall keep out of war, but I know myself, 
and I have no way of measuring other men, and I am not willing to have some ruffian 
interfere with things which I believe to be my rights. 


Vice President Marshall’s speech was interrupted frequently by 
hearty applause, and the response to his sallies of wit was spontaneous. 

One significant statement was that he hoped that the time had 
passed when one people thought they knew it all, and that from now 
on it will be a case of many peoples who know enough to work for all. 

The Vice President suggested the establishment in this country of 
at least one great college for the thorough teaching of Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and French, and a similar arrangement in regard to English 
at central points in Central and South America. 

To protect all and to exploit none is the latest interpretation of the 
Monroe doctrine, Mr. Marshall told his hearers, followed by vigorous 
handclapping. . 

It is the scientists who lead the real adventurous lives, declared 
Mr. Marshall, and he closed with the prophecy that the term ‘Pan 
Americanism’’ will be known in history as representing peace, con- 
cord, loyalty, and liberty. 

Following is the address of the Secretary of State, Hon. Robert 
Lansing: 

It is an especial gratification to me to address you to-day, not only as the officer of 
the United States who invited you to attend this great Scientific Congress of the Amer- 
ican Republics, but also as the presiding member of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union. In this dual capacity I have the honor and the pleasure to welcome 
you, gentlemen, to the Capital of this country, in the full confidence that your deliber- 
ations will be of mutual benefit in your various spheres of thought and research, and 
not only in your individual spheres, but in the all-embracing sphere of Pan American 
unity and fraternity, which is so near to the hearts of us all. 

It is the Pan American spirit and the policy of Pan Americanism to which I would 
for a few moments direct your attention at this early meeting of the congress, since 
it is my earnest hope that ‘“‘Pan America” will be the keynote which will influence 
your relations with one another and inspire your thoughts and words. 
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Nearly a century has passed since President Monroe proclaimed to the world his 
famcus doctrine as the national policy of the United States. It was founded on the 
principle that the safety of this Republic would be imperiled by the extension of 
sovereign rights by a European power over territory in this hemisphere. Conceived 
in a suspicion of monarchical institutions and in a full sympathy with the republican 
idea, it was uttered at a time when our neighbors to the south had won their inde- 
pendence and were gradually adapting themselves to the exercise of their newly 
acquired rights. To those struggling nations the doctrine became a shield against 
the great European powers, which in the spirit of the age, coveted political control 
over the rich regions whtch the new-born States had made their own. 

The United States was then a small Nation, but a Nation which had been tried in 
the fire; a Nation whose indomitable will had remained unshaken by the dangers 
through which it had passed. The announcement of the Monroe doctrine was a mani- 
festation of this will. It was a courageous thing for President Monroe to do. It 
meant much in those early days, not only to this country, but to those nations which 
were commencing a new life under the standard of liberty. How much it meant we 
can never know, since for four decades 1t remained unchallenged. 

During that period the younger Republics of America, giving expression to the 
virile spirit born of independence and liberal :nstituticns, developed rapidly and set 
their feet firmly on the path of national progress, which has led them to that plane of 
intellectual and material prosperity which they to-day enjoy. 

Within recent years the Government of the United States has found no occasion, 
with the exception of the Venezuelan boundary incident, to remind Europe that the 
Monroe doctrine continues unaltered a national policy of this Republic. The Re- 
publics of America are no longer children in the great family of nations. They have 
attained maturity. With enterprise and patriotic fervor they are working out their 
several destinies. 

During this later time, when the American nations have come into a realization o 
their nationality and are fully conscious of the responsibilities and privileges which 
are theirs as sovereign and independent States, there has grown up a feeling that the 
Republics of this hemisphere constitute a group separate and apart from the other 
nations of the world, a group which is united by common ideals and common aspira- 
tions. I believe that this feeling is general throughout North and South America, 
and that year by year it has increased until it has become a potent influence over 
our political and commercial intercourse. It is the same feeling which, founded on 
sympathy and mutual interest, exists among the members of a family. It is the tie 
which draws together the 21 Republics and makes of them the American family of 
nations. 

This feeling, vague at first, has become to-day a definite and certain force. We term 
it the “Pan American spirit,” from which springs the international policy of Pan 
Americanism. It is that policy which is responsible for this great gathering of dis- 
tinguished men, who represent the best and most advanced thought of the Americas. 
It isa policy which this Government has unhesitatingly adopted and which will do all 
in its power to foster and promote. 

When we attempt to analyze Pan Americanism we find that the essential qualities 
are those of the family—sympathy, helpfulness, and a sincere desire to see another 
grow in prosperity, absence of covetousness of another’s possessions, absence of jeal- 
ousy of another’s prominence, and above all absence of that spirit of intrigue which 
menaces the domestic peace of a neighbor. Such are the qualities of the family tie 
among individuals, and such should be and I believe are the qualities which compose 
the tie which unites the American family of nations. 

I speak only for the Government of the United States, but in doing so I am sure 
that I express sentiments which will find an echo in every Republic represented 
here when I say that the might of this country will never be exercised in a spirit of 
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greed to wrest from a neighboring State its territory or possessions. The ambitions of 
this Republic do not lie in the path of conquest, but in the paths of peace and justice. 
Whenever and wherever we can we will stretch forth a hand to those who need help. 
If thesovereignty of asister Republic is menaced from overseas, the power of the United 
States and, I hope and believe, the united power of the American Republics will con- 
stitute a bulwark which will protect the independence and integrity of their neighbor 
from unjust invasion or aggression. The American family of nations might well take 
for its motto that of Dumas’s famous musketeers, ‘‘One for all; all for one.”’ 

If I have correctly interpreted Pan Americanism from the standpoint of the rela- 
tions of our Government with those beyond the seas, it is in entire harmony with the 
Monroe doctrine. The Monroe doctrine is a national policy of the United States; 
Pan Americanism is an international policy of the Americas. The motives are to 
an extent different; the ends sought are the same. Both can exist without impair- 
ing the force of either. And both do exist, and, I trust, will ever exist in all their 
vigor. 

But Pan Americanism extends beyond the sphere of politics and finds its application 
in the varied fields of human enterprise. Bearing in mind that the essential idea 
manifests itself in cooperation, it becomes necessary for effective cooperation that we 
should know each other better than we do now. We must not only be neighbors, 
but friends; not only friends, but intimates. We must understand one another. We 
must comprehend our several] needs. We must study the phases of material and intel- 
lectual development which enter into the varied problems of national progress. We 
should therefore when opportunity offers come together and familiarize ourselves 
with each other’s processes of thought in dealing with legal, economic, and educational 
questions. 

Commerce and industry, science and art, public and private law, government and 
education, all those great fields which invite the intellectual thought of man, fall 
within the province of the deliberations of this congress. In the exchange of ideas 
and comparison of experiences we will come to know one another and to carry to the 
nations which we represent a better and truer knowledge of our neighbors than we 
have had in the past. I believe that from that wider knowledge a mutual esteem and 
trust will spring which will unite these Republics more closely politically, commer- 
cially, and intellectually and will give to the Pan American spirit an impulse and 
power which it has never known beiore. 

The present epoch is one which must bring home to every thinking American the 
wonderful benefits to be gained by trusting our neighbors and by being trusted by 
them, by cooperation and helpfulness, by a dignified regard for the rights of all, and 
by living our national lives in harmony and good will. 

Across the thousands of miles of the Atlantic we see Europe convulsed with the most 
terrible conflict which this world has ever witnessed; we see the manhood of these 
great nations shattered, their homes ruined, their productive energies directed to the 
one purpose of destroying their fellow men. When we contemplate the untold misery 
which these once happy people are enduring and the heritage which they are trans- 
mitting to succeeding generations we can not but contrast a continent at war and a con- 
tinent at peace. The spectacle teaches a lesson we can not ignore. 

If we seek the dominant ideas in world politics since we became independent nations 
we will find that we won our liberties when individualism absorbed men’s thoughts 
and inspired their deeds. This idea was gradually supplanted by that of nationalism , 
which found expression in the ambitions of conquest and the greed for territory so 
manifest in the nineteenth century. Following the impulse of nationalism the idea 
of internationalism began to develop. It appeared to be an increasing influence 
throughout the civilized world, when the present war of empires, that great manifesta- 
tion of nationalism, stayed its progress in Europe and brought discouragement to those 
who had hoped{that the new idea would usher in an era of universal peace and justice. 
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While we are not actual participants in the momentous struggle which is shattering 
the ideals toward which civilization was moving and is breaking down those principles 
on which internationalism is founded, we stand as anxious spectators of this most 
terrible example of nationalism. Let us hope that it is the final outburst of the cardi- 
nal evils of that idea which has for nearly a century spread its baleful infiuence over 
the world. 

Pan Americanism is an expression of the idea of internationalism. America has 
become the guardian of that idea, which willin theend rule the world. Pan American- 
ism is the most advanced as well as the most practical form of that idea. It has been 
made possible because of our geographical isolation, of our similar political institu- 
tions, and of our common conception of human rights. Since the European war 
began other factors have strengthened this natural bond and given impulse to the 
movement. Never before have our people so fully realized the significance of the 
words ‘“‘peace”’ and “‘fraternity.’? Never have the need and benefit of international 
cooperation in every form of human activity been so evident as they are to-day. 

The path of opportunity les plain before us Americans. The government and peo- 
ple of every republic should strive to inspire in others confidence and cooperation by 
exhibiting integrity of purpose and equity in action. Let us as members of this con- 
gress, therefore, meet together on the plane of common interests and together seek 
the common good. Whatever is of common interest, whatever makes for the common 
good, whatever demands united effort is a fit subject for applied Pan Americanism. 
Fraternal helpfulness is the keystone to the arch. Its pillars are faith and justice. 

In this great movement this congress will, I believe, play an exalted part. You 
gentlemen represent powerful intellectual forces in your respective countries. To- 
gether you represent the enlightened thought of the continent. The policy of Pan 
Americanism is practical. The Pan American spirit is ideal. It finds its source and 
being in the minds of thinking men. It is the offspring of the best, the noblest con- 
ception of international obligations. 

With all earnestness, therefore, I commend to you, gentlemen, the thought of the 
American republics, 21 sovereign and independent nations, bound together by faith 
and justice, and firmly cemented by a sympathy which knows no superior and no 
inferior, but which recognizes only equality and fraternity. 


The following telegram from President Woodrow Wilson evoked a 
storm of applause when it was read: 


Please present my warmest greeting to the delegates to the Pan American Scientific 
Congress and extend to them on my behalf a most cordial welcome. 

It seems to me to be of the happiest omen that the attendance upon this congress 
should be so large and the interest in its proceedings so great. I hope that the greatest 
success will attend every activity of the congress and that the intimate intercourse 
of thought which it produces will bind Americans still closer together throughout 
both continents, alike in sympathy and in purpose. 


The president of the congress, Ambassador Suarez Mujica, of Chile, 
then made the following response and address: 


EXCELLENCIES, Messrs. DELEGATES, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: It now behooves me 
to say a few words on this memorable occasion. 

So well known are they that I do not have to dwell upon the characteristics forming 
the essence of this great assembly and which are not ordinarily to be found in inter- 
national gatherings of a wider scope. Its purpose, of a purely intellectual order, 
free from any interests outside of those of scientific research, displays that mark of 
nobleness and dignity peculiar to mental efforts when the mind strives for a greater 
amount of light—a white, intensive, and pure light—to enlighten the path of human 
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progress. Man, creation’s superior being, owes to himself and to the infinite diversi- 
fications of matter coming under his control the duty of continually developing him- 
self, so that he may be worthy of his semidivine réle and in order to increase, also 
unceasingly, the welfare and happiness in the world wherein he exercises his sovereign 
domain. Thus a congress such as the one we are to-day inaugurating, to attend which 
caravans of pilgrims of knowledge have come, without heeding difficulties or sacri- 
fices, from all parts of the continent to contribute with their share toward the work 
for the intellectual emancipation of the species—a congress as this, I repeat, consti- 
tutes a vivid testimony to the fact that man is fulfilling his high mission and that 
his efforts and his energies are not spared when for the sake of humanity’s higher 
interests. 

To this end it is comforting to look back to the origin of the movement by which 
exactly one-half of the civilized countries of the globe are here to-day in communion. 
That origin shows how the sparks of the spirit of science, through their own expansive 
power, grow until they become large glowing flames capable of serving as torches to 
light the world’s path. Twenty-five years ago a modest Chilean scientific organiza- 
tion originated the institution of national scientific congresses, whose range did not 
go beyond the geographical boundaries of the country, unless it was to appoint a 
few corresponding members in the neighboring Republics. Some years later the 
spark caught fire on the other side of the Andes, and an important Argentine scien- 
tific organization, enlarging the idea with a wider scope and acting with the coopera- 
tion and under the auspices of its enlightened Government, founded the permanent 
institution of Latin-American scientific congresses, with the enthusiastic participa- 
tion of scientists from all the cognate Republics of America. A complete success at- 
tended the first three congresses held, respectively, in Buenos Aires, Montevidee, 
and Rio de Janeiro. When the preliminary work of the fourth congress seating in 
Santiago de Chile, was undertaken, its organization committee thought, in its turn, 
that the time was ripe for wiping out the boundary lines to which these congresses 
for ethnical reasons had been confined until then, and to give them thereafter a conti- 
nental latitude that it might be in better harmony with the universality and majesty 
of its purposes. With that end in view they sought and secured the ample, uncon- 
ditional, and efficient cooperation from our great sister of the north, the United States 
of America, which nation participated in the Santiago congress with a brilliant repre- 
sentation, and now so eloquently and pleasingly shows to the rest of America its spirit 
of scientific confraternity. 

Thus through a successful progressive evolution, impelled by men and supported 
by Governments, we have come from the modest beginning of a local scientific body 
to the solemn and magnificent international assembly which to-day unites the whole 
continent in a brotherly intercourse for the mutual benefit of all. Thus, also, per- 
manent existence has been secured for an institution which is an honor to America, 
an institution which undoubtedly has already begun to exercise a positive influence 
upon the popularization and adoption into our laws or into our economic or educational 
methods of principles and doctrines of common interest to us, and which, in fine, 1s 
likely destined, by reason of the generic nature of its scope and on account of the 
very intensity of its irradiation, to carry the benefits of its work far beyond the con- 
fines of Columbus’s world. Indeed, who can deny the probability that to-morrow, 
when the hour of calm, of love, and brotherliness shall have replaced the hour of con- 
flagration, of hatred, and of death now consuming the work of the other half of the 
world—the oldest, the most civilized, the one whose duty it was to set up its example 
with its spirit of humanity and with its powerful impulse of civilization and progress— 
who can deny, I repeat, the probability that, when the tragedy shall have ended 
and the men in that part of the world shall have recovered their equilibrium of mind 
and heart, our present and future labors may project a new light upon European 
intellectualism finally to effect a universal concert? eons 
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As a complement of the work of scientific extension by those congresses, there is 
the work of social and political extension which, though not precisely their object, 
is their natural consequence, and, indeed, does not constitute one of the lesser benefits 
derived from their meetings. Together with the abstract problems of anthropology, 
law, astronomy, medicine, mechanics, and other sciences there are found the less 
metaphysical and more practical researches on educational methods, sanitation sys- 
tems, development of transportation facilities, and other factors of industrial prosperity 
bearing directly upon the common economy of life, in which field intercourse and 
acquaintance are facilitated among the men who direct the mental activities of coun- 
tries. Men are the instrument by means of which love and good will among people 
are wrought; they are the groundwork of peace and the foundation of its prosperity. 
Assembled in these congresses and thereby associated and acquainted with each 
other, they study reciprocally their individual and national traits, the conditions 
and necessities of life in their respective countries, and bring about an atmosphere 
of mutual understanding and congeniality. Under this atmosphere egotism vanishes 
and the obstacles that separation and distance put in the way of human cordiality 
are overcome. 

If this indirect benefit were to be the only outcome of these periodical conventions 
I donot hesitate in stating that in my judgment it would suffice to justify all efforts, 
and all sacrifices on the part of individuals and governments. 

It is the good fortune of this assembly to meet at a time gratifying to the political 
and international interests of the Republics herein represented. Twenty days ago, 
at the time of the solemn opening of the Federal Congress of this great Republic, His 
Excellency the President of the United States, tracing in detail the lines of the 
exact meaning of Pan Americanism, succeeded so eloquently and expressively in 
shaping his sentiments of continental brotherhood that his statements were flashed 
by the wires throughout our Americas like messages of friendship and as a crystalliza- 
tion of a policy of American respect, equality, and solidarity. With the echo from 
those solemn declarations still vibrating, and as if to confirm their meaning and extent 
in a direct and unmistakable manner, his excellency the Secretary of State, the 
authorized organ for communicating the official thought to the other countrics, has 
just uttered in terms perhaps more assertive, although not more transparent, the com- 
plete expression of the Pan American sentiment and policy, wherefrom the Govern- 
ment guiding the affairs of George Washington’s country derives and shall derive its 
inspiration. 

‘“A new community of interests and a clearer conception of their common ties,”’ 
said His Excellency President Wilson, ‘‘binds the nations of America to-day. All 
intelligent men should welcome the new light guiding us now, when nobody here 
thinks of guardianship or tutelage, but of a frank and honorable association with our 
neighbors, in the interest of all America, North and South. Within the purpose of 
defending national independence and political liberty in America, which inspired 
the historical declaration by President Monroe, there is no thought of our taking ad- 
vantage of any Government in this hemisphere, or of exploiting for our benefit their 
political contingencies. All the Governments of America,’ the worthy Executive 
of this country concludes with eloquent majesty. ‘‘stand, so far as we are concerned, 
upon a footing of genuine equality and unquestionable independence. Mutual coop- 
eration in the divers orders of their national activities, the unity of their thought and 
action, the community of their sympathies and ideals, such are the characteristics of 
Pan Americanism.”’ 

There is none of the imperialistic spirit in it; only the embodiment, the effectual 
embodiment, of the spirit of law, of independence, of liberty, and of reciprocal 
support. 

A similar language, an expression equally clear and precise, of American confra- 
ternity, a statement of declarations no less substantive and valuable, has just been 
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formulated by his excellency the Secretary of State in the remarkable speech we have 
heard from him. 

This isa Pan American gathering. It is the first large meeting of eminent men from 
all Americas held since and soon after the transcendental manifestation of purposes by 
the two officials embodying the representation and assuming the responsibilities 
for the foreign policy of the United States. Therefore no other opportunity is more 
propitious nor any representative body better qualified than ours at this time to take 
notice of such declarations and to place them over the frontispiece of this congress 
within a frame built by the friendship and love of the other 20 Republics of the con- 
tinent. 

Although representing only one of those Republics, I am nevertheless convinced 
that I am interpreting the thought and feeling of each and every one of them when I 
say that the Government of the United States to-day completes the erasing with a 
friendly hand of the last traces of any past misunderstandings and any erroneous 
interpretations which may have in former times clouded the political horizon of 
America. No doubt there had prevailed before now in the atmosphere in American 
foreign offices uncertainties, misgivings, and suspicions whenever the well-inspired 
and unquestionably beneficial declaration by President Monroe was brandished in 
the United States with a view to practical application. There was lacking the pre- 
cise definition of the meaning and extent of that memorable document, and many 
of the weaker American nations, like small birds that feel in the air the sound of a 
menacing flight, seemed afraid and apprehensive whenever the news reached them 
of a possible practical application of its declarations. Thus the Monroe doctrine 
might have seemed a threat so long as it was only a right and an obligation on the part 
of the United States. Generalized as a derivation from the Pan American policy, 
supported by all the Republics in the continent as a common force and a common 
defense, it has become a solid tie of union, a guaranty, a bulwark for our democracies. 

Before now some steps have been tried with success along the path of Pan Ameri- 
can evolution, and if those preliminary efforts have through circumstances been par- 
ticipated in only by a numerically small and geographically distant group of the coun- 
tries in the hemisphere, it is not, indeed, due to purposes of exclusion or selection 
which would have been inconsistent with the well-proven spirit of brotherhood that 
always inspired the Governments of those countries. All the Republics of America 
are capable of setting up their own destiny, and all are unquestionably bound to serve 
in their turn as exponents of our civilization and progress. 

It is therefore gratifying to expect days of joy and glory for our America. The 
ship of our destinies, flying the banner of fraternity and solidarity, which is the motto 
of Pan Americanism, can not run against any rocks that might hinder her course. 
The forces of 21 countries are united to propel her, and by means of this harmonious 
impulse moral progress is secured, and the road leading to the achievement of material 
advancement is directly pursued. 

Messrs. Delegates, under the auspices of the cordial reception accorded us by this 
country and with our hearts full of faith in the success of the journey, you are going 
to undertake your labors from which America expects fruitful results. We are in the 
country of great energies, where every man is an originating power and where every 
solution spells victory for the welfare of humanity. Let us, we delegates with the 
Latin soul, prove that we are equally capable of generating energy to insure the well- 
being of humankind, and that we are likewise able to assist, with a contribution 
worthy of our brothers of Saxon America, in the work of Pan American communion 
to which we are invited by the engaging word of President Wilson and his Secretary 
of State. 

In concluding my remarks I request the congress that, with all standing up, it shall 
join me in sending the homage of our respectful greetings to the President of the 
United States, who is to us the highest embodiment of the national entity of this 
Republic. 
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Following this address by the president of the congress, the chair- 
men of the visiting delegations responded in the order of the countries 
named: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. 

An interesting feature of the opening session was the%singing of the 
“Pan American Hymn” by a chorus of $125 voices from the Home 
Club of the Interior Department. The words and music of this hymn 
were written by, respectively, Sefiores Don Eduardo Poirier and Don 
Enrique Soro of Chile. Sr. Soro came from Santiago especially for 
the purpose of assisting in the rendition of this hymn. The orchestra 
of the Marine Band furnished music during the meeting under the 
direction of William H. Santelmann. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting developments of the congress 
was the organization of the Women’s Auxiliary Conference. So 
many delegates came to Washington accompanied by their wives and 
other ladies of their families that an auxiliary was suggested, and 
under the leadership of an executive committee, of which Mrs. Robert 
Lansing was chairman and Mrs. G. L. Swiggett organizing secretary, 
special meetings were carefully arranged. The opening session of the 
women’s conference took place on Tuesday, December 28, and an 
overflow attendance made necessary the use of the large auditerrum 
at Memorial Continental Hall. 

The outstanding feature of this inaugural session potentially was 
the passing by a unanimous vote, with great enthusiasm, of a motion 
to start the organization of a Pan American union cf women. The 
motion was submitted by Mrs. Albion Fellows Bacon. Spreading the 
doctrine of Pan Americanism among the women of all the Americas 
and putting up a building are two phases of the plan. 

Mrs. Robert Lansing called the meeting to order and spoke in both 
Spanish and English. The presiding officer thereafter was Mrs. 
David F. Houston, wife of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The addresses at this session included a message from the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs to the women of Central and South 
America, Mrs. Percy Pennybacker; a brief outline of the condition of 
the Argentine woman, Sefiora Helene Holmberg de Ambrosetti; an 
address on the patriotism of women, Mrs. William Cumming Story; 
and an address on the Latin American woman, Mrs. Blanche Z. de 
Baralt. 

The social° program in connection with the congress was most 
auspiciously inaugurated on Monday night with a magnificent state 
reception tendered in honor of the visiting delegates and their families 
by Secretary of,State and Mrs. Robert Lansing at the Pan American 
Union Building. More than 2,000 guests were present and were 
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received by the host and hostess, assisted by Judge George Gray, the 
chairman of the official United States delegation. 

The following day, Tuesday, December 28, Secretary of State 
Lansing tendered a luncheon to a section of the official delegates at 
his home, and in the evening the visiting delegates were guests at 
various private dinners. That night Mrs. Robert W. Patterson enter- 
tained the delegates at a splendid reception in her spacious home. 

The program for Wednesday continued the social activities of the 
day before. The Secretary of State received at luncheon another 
section of the official delegates at his home. In the afternoon Mrs. 
Robert Lansing received in honor of the wives of the Latin American 
delegates, together with such other members of their families as 
accompanied them. Dinner found the various delegates dining at 
the homes of the Capital’s prominent residents. At night the Regents 
and Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution entertained the members 
of the congress and invited guests at a reception at the new building 
of the National Museum. 

On Thursday Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler gave a luncheon at the 
Metropolitan Club, and a brilliant reception was offered by the presi- 
dent of the congress, his excellency the ambassador of Chile, Sefior 
Don Eduardo Suarez Mujica, at the Chilean embassy. Again a 
number of private dinners called the delegates to receive the hos- 
pitality of the Capital’s society, and at night Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
T. Gaff opened their home to receive the delegates. 

On various occasions joint sessions and smokers were held in the 
evening by the kindred associations which are meeting in conjunction 
with the congress. 

The names of delegates from the countries of Central and South 
America in attendance at the congress appear under the photographs 
of the respective delegations. In addition to the official delegation 
of the United States, there were present as delegates representing 
associations, societies, and educational institutions the following: 


REPRESENTING ASSOCIATIONS, SOCIETIES, ETC. 


Acker, G. N., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Adams, Franklin, Washington, D. 
C.; Adams, S.8., Washington, D. C.; Adler, Felix, New York, N. Y.; 
Allen, B. C., Annapolis, Md.; Allen, E. W., Washington, D. C.; Als- 
berg, Carl, Washington, D. C.; Ames, Herman V., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Andrews, Arthur I., Tufts College, Mass.; Anspon, B. W., College 
Park, Md.; Bailey, Solon I., Cambridge, Mass.; Ball, Carleton R., 
Washington, D. C.; Ballou, Sidney, Washington, D. C.; Barnard, Job, 
Washington, D. C.; Barnes, Noble P., Washington, D. C.; Bascom, 
Miss Florence F., Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Becjenstrater, Herman, College 
Park, Md.; Beer, Paul, Des Motes, Iowa; Belnick, Norman L., 
Boston, Mass.; Benton, Guy P., Burlington, Vt.; Berger, Miss Marion, 
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Washington, D. C.; Bidwell, George L., Washington, D. C.; Bicknell, 
Ernest P., Washington, D. C.; Bingham, Hiram, New Haven, Conn.; 
Bond, Frank, Cleveland Park, D. C.; Bourland, Albert P., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Bowerman, H. B., Washington, D. C.; Bowie, Edward H., 
Washington, D. C.; Brand, Andrew, Washington, D. C.; Brown, 
Kdgar, Washington, D. C.; Bryant, 8. W., Washington, D. C.; Buck, 
Solon J., Minneapolis, Minn.; Bullard, Capt. W. H. G., Washington, 
D. C.; Bumpas, Robah F., Laurinburg, N. C.; Burgess, Edward S., 
New York City; Burgess, George K., Washington, D. C.; Butler, 
Amos W., Indianapolis, Ind.; Butler, C. H., Washington, D. C.; But- 
terworth, William, Moline, Il.; Byers, Joseph P., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Call, Arthur Deerin, Washington, D. C.; Callahan, James Morton, 
Morgantown, W. Va.; Cameron, F. K., Washington, D. C.; Canada, 
William J., Washington, D. C.; Carroll, Mitchell, Washington, D. C.; 
Caudell, A. N., Washington, D. C.; Chapman, Frank M., New York 
City; Chatard, Thomas M., Washington, D. C.; Clark, A. H., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Clark, Appleton P., jr., Washington, D. C.; Clark, 
William Bullock, Baltimore, Md.; Clarke, John M., Albany, N. Y.; 
Clinton, L. A., Washington, D. C.; Conway, John S., Washington, 
D. C.; Coren, John, Boston, Mass.; Conway, John S., Washington, 
D. C.; Coville, Frederick, Washington, D. C.; Crampton, Henry E., 
New York City; Crawley, J. T., Santiago, Cuba; Crosby, W. W., 
Baltimore, Md.; Cross, Wm. T., Chicago, Ill.; Davenport, Fred- 
erick M., Clinton, N. Y.; Dayton, John H., Washington, D. C.; Dean, 
Charles Ray, Washington, D. C.; De Alva, Salvador Martinez, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dennis, David Worth, Richmond, Ind.; De Wolf, F. 
W., Urbana, Il.; Dickinson, H. C., Washington, D. C.; Dixon, Frank 
Haigh, Washington, D. C.; Dominian, Leon, New York City; Don- 
nelly, James A., New York City; Dowd, Jerome, Norman, Okla.; 
Drake, C. St. Claire, Springfield, Ill.; Duncan, Albert Greene, Boston, 
Mass.; Dunn, Arthur William, Washington, D. C.; Dunn, Gano, New 
York City; Durand, E. Dana, Boston, Mass.; Eck, W. J., Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Eder, Phanor J., New York City; Edson, John Joy, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Eichelberger, Wm. S., Washington, D. C.; Eichorn, 
Adolph, Washington, D. C.; Eigenmann, C. H., Bloomington, Ind.; 
Eluiott, C.G., Washington, D.C.; Ely, Charles R., Washington, D.C.; 
Emerson, Frederick V., Baton Rouge, La.; Emery, J. A., Washington, 
D. C.; Falconer, Bolivar L., Washington, D. C.; Faris, Robert L., 
Washington, D.C.; Farquhar, A. B., York, Pa.; Felt, D. E., Chicago, 
Ill.; Ferrell, John A., New York City; Finch, George A., Washington, 
D. C.; Finney, John H., Washington, D. C.; Follin, James W., Lan- 
sing, Mich.; Fitzpatrick, Rev. John S., Boston, Mass.; Flagg, Stanley 
G., jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; Flagler, Lieut. Commander C. A. F., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Flannery, M. Markham, Topeka, Kans.; Fletcher, Alice 
C., Washington, D.C.; Flinn, Alfred D., New York City; Fauntleroy, 
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A. M., Washington, D. C.; Francis, John, jr., Washington, D. C.; 
Franz, Shepherd I., Washington, D. C.; Fuller, J. E., Wilmington, 
Del.; Gailor, Thomas F., Memphis, Tenn.; Glenn, John M., New York 
City; Goodell, John M., Montclair, N. J.; Goldsmith, Peter H., New 
York City; Gonzalez, Vincent, New York City; Goodale, Levi C., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Goodwin, E. H., Washington, D. C.; Gray, Arthur 
W., Buffalo, N. Y.; Gray, Samuel J., Washington, D. C.; Grieves, 
Clarence J., Baltimore, Md.; Griffin, Wm. V., Washington, D. C.; 
Grosvenor, Gilbert H., Washington, D. C.; Guiteras, Ramon, New 
York City; Ham, W. F., Washington, D. C.; Hamlin, C. S., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Hanley, L. H., Austin, Tex.; Harris, William J., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Harrison, Fairfax, Washington, D.C.; Harts, Col. Wil- 
liam W., U.S. A., Washington, D. C.; Haywood, J. K., Washington, 
D.C.; Heiser, Victor G., New York City; Henning, George N., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Henny, D. C., Oregon; Hering, Carl, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Herrick, Cheesman A., New York City; Herty, Charles H., Chapel 
Mill, N. C.; Hewett, Edgar L., Santa Fe, N. Mex.; Hicks, F. C., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Hill, Joseph A., Washington, D. C.; Hill, Nicholas 
S., jr., New York City; Hiller, N. H., Carbondale, Pa.; Hinsdale, 
Guy, Kennebunkport, Me.; Hitchens, A. Parker, Glenolden, Pa.; 
Hodge, Dr. E. R., U. S. A., Washington, D. C.; Hoffman, H. B., 
Washington, D. C.; Hoffman, F. L., American Museum of Safety; 
Hogan, John L., New York City; Holcomb, R. C., Washington, D. C.; 
Holland, W. J., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Hollis, Gidfrey, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Holmes, G. K., Washington, D. C.; Hood, Ozni Porter, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Hoogewerff, Capt. J. A., Washington, D. C.; Howard, Francis 
W., Columbus, Ohio; Howard, George Elliott, Lincoln, Nebr.; Hoyt, 
John C., Washington, D.C.; Huff, Wm. K., Philadelphia, Pa.; Hulett, 
G. A., Washington, D.C.; Huntzberger, I. W., Bethesda, Md.; Ingalls, 
W. R., New York City; James, Francis B., Washington, D. C.; Jan- 
ney, Wm. D., Baltimore, Md.; Jenks, W. J., New York; Johnston, 
Archibald, Bethlehem, Pa.; Jones, Clement Ross, Morgantown, W. 
Va.; Jones, E. Lester, Washington, D. C.; Kearney, T. H., Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Kellerman, K. F., Washington, D. C.; Kelsey, Carl, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Keppel, F. P., New York City; King, Clarence P., 
Washington, D. C.; Kinyoun, Joseph J., Washington, D. C.; Knox, 
J. Mason, Baltimore, Md.; Koren, John, Boston, Mass.; Krehbiel, EH. 
H., Stanford University, Cal.; Kutz, Charles W., U.S. A., Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Lake, F. R., Washington, D.C.; Lamb, Dr. D.S., U.S. A., 
Washington, D. C.; Lappin, Richard, Washington, D. C.; Larner, 
John B., Washington, D. C.; Law, William A., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Lieb, J. W., New York City; Lindsay, Samuel McCune, New York 
City; Lindsey, Edward, Warren, Pa.; Little, Bascom, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Loomis, H. M., Washington, D. C.; Lovejoy, A. O., Jobns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; Lowie, Robert H., New York 
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City; Lucas, Anthony F., Washington, D. C.; Lung, George A., 
U.S. N., Newport, R. I.; Lutz, Frank E., New York City; Lynch, 
Robert L., Washington, D. C.; Lyster, William, Washington, D. C.; 


MacCracken, Prof., Easton, Pa.; MacCurdy, George Grant, New - 


Haven, Conn.; Macfarland, H. B. F., Washington, D. C.; Marbut, 
C. F., Washington, D. €.; Marlatt, C: L., Washington, D. C.; Marsh, 
J. F., Charleston, W. Va.; Mayo, M.S., Chicago, IIl.; McCallie, S. W., 
Atlanta, Ga.; McCampbell, Eugene F., Columbus, Ohio; McCaskey, 
H. D.; Washington; D: C:.; McCrory, S. H., Washington, D. C.; 
McCulloch, James E., Nashville; Tenn.; McCullough, C. C., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; McKnight, Mrs. W. F., Grand Rapids, Mich.; McLach- 
len, Archibald M., Washington, D. C.; McPhaul, John, Washington, 
D. C.; Meyer, Balthasar H.; Washington, D. C.; Meyer, H. H. B., 
Washington, D. C.; Mez, John, Washington, D. C.; Michelson, Al- 
bert, Chicago, Ill.; Miller, Benj. L., Washington, D. C.; Miller, Mrs. 
George A., Long Beach, Cal.; Mills, Rev. John Nelson, Washington, 
D. C.; Mohler, J. R., Washington, D. C.; Monahan, A. C., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Moore, H. F., Washington, D. C.; Moorehead, Warren K.., 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; Morgan, James Dudley, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Munroe, Charles E., Washington, D.C.; Murrill, William A., 
New York City; Moses, Bernard, Berkeley, Cal.; Myers, Barton, Nor- 
folk, Va.; Nelson, E. W., Washington, D.C.; Newcomer, Col. Henry C., 
Washington, D. C.; Newton, James T., Washington, D. C.; Nichols, J. 
B., Washington, D.C.; Orton, W. A., Washington, D. C.; Osborn, A. E., 
New York City; Osgood, W. H., Chicago, Il.; Owens, Clarence J., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Owens, R. B., Philadelphia, Pa.; Page, L. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Parkhurst, Roger W., Cleveland, Ohio; Parsons, Charles 
L., Washington, D. C.; Patchin, Robert H., New York City; Peavey, 
Leroy D., Wellesley Hills, Mass.; Pennybacker, Mrs. Percy V., New 
York City; Pettus, Chas. P., St. Louis, Mo.; Plunkett, Charles T., 
Adams, Mass.; Pollock, Clarence D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Pollock, Edwin 
Taylor, Washington, D. C.; Popenoe, Paul, Washington, D. C.; 
Potter, Alexander, New York, N. Y.; Pratt, Joseph Hyde, Chapel 
Hill, N. C.; Putnam, E. K., Davenport, Iowa; Putnam, George R., 
Washington, D. C.; Rawl, H. B., Washington, D. C.; Richardson, 
Charles W., Washington, D. C.; Ridsdale, P. S., Washington, D. C.; 
Roberts, J. B., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Robertson, James A., Manila, P. I.; 
Rosanoff, M. A., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rose, J. N., Washington, D. C.; 
Rowe, L. S., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rucker, Wiliam C., Washington, 
D. C.; Rutter, Frank R., Washington, D. C.; Ryan, W. A., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Sadtler, Samuel P., Philadelphia, Pa.; Safford, William 
Edwin, Washington, D. C.; Santander, Luis A., Seattle, Wash.; 
Santos Dumont, Aberto, New York City; Saunders, Wm. L., New 
York City; Sayre, Francis B., Williamstown, Mass.; Schlesinger, 
A. M., Columbus, Ohio; Schmitt, R. B., Buffalo, N. Y.;ZSchmitz, 
19271—16——3 
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Nickolas, College Park, Md.; Scott, James R., Washington, D. C.; 
Scott, William B., Princeton, N. J.; Shaw, Stewart B., College Park, 
Md.; Shear, C. L., Washington, D. C.; Sherwood, Mary, Baltimore, 
Md.; Shipley, F. W., St. Louis, Mo.; Small, Albion W., Chicago, II.; 
Smith, George Otis, Washington, D. C.; Smith, Hugh M., Washington, 
D. C.; Smith, Kirby Flower, Baltimore, Md.; Sneath, Mrs. Samuel B.., 
Tiffin, Ohio; Snowdon, A. A., New York City; Sosman, R. B., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Spencer, A. C., Washington, D. C.; Spencer, H. B., 
Washington, D. C.; Spinden, Herbert J., New York City; Springer, 
Frank, Santa Fe, N. Mex.; Staal, George, Milwaukee, Wis.; Standish, 
J. V. N., Galesburg, Ill.; Stedman, J. M., Washington, D. C.; Stitt, 
Edward R., Washington, D. C.; Stoddard, E. F., College Park, Md.; 
Stone, John, New York City; Storrs, Arthur Hovey, Scranton, Pa.; 
Stratten, S. W., Washington, D. C.; Stucki, A., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Swan- 
ton, John R., Washington, D. C.; Swasey, Ambrose, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Tallman, Clay, Washington, D. C.; Talmage, James E., Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Temple, Charles E., College Park, Md.; Thompson, 8. A., 
Washington, D. C.; Thompson, A. W., Baltimore, Md.; Thompson, 
C. W., Washington, D. C.; Tittman, O. H., Washington, D. C.; Totten, 
George Oakley, jr., Washington, D. C.; Trotter, F. B., Morgantown, 
W. Va.; Van Horn, F. R., Cleveland, Ohio; Vaughan, George Tully, 
Washington, D. C.; Voorhees, S.S., Washington, D. C.; Walcott, Chas. 
C., Washington, D. C.; Wall, J. S., Washington, D. C.; Warburton, 
C. W., Washington, D. C.; Ward, A. R., Washington, D. C.; Warfield, 
E. D., Chambersburg, Pa.; Warren, G. F., Ithaca, N. Y.; Washington, 
Thomas, Washington, D. C.; Wead, Eunice, Washington, D. C.; Wel, 
Richard, New York, N. Y.; Weld, Ivan C., Washington, D. C.; Wells, 
William C., Washington, D. C.; Wendt, E. F., Washington, D. C.; 
Werner-Spanhoofd, Arnold, Washington, D. C.; West, L. Perry, 
Washington, D. C.; Wheeler, A. J., Washington, D. C.; Wheeler, 
Charles V., Washington, D. C.; White, David, Washington, D. C.; 
White, William Charles, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Whitney, M. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Wildman, Murray, Stanford, Cal.; Willcox, Walter F., 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Wilhams, Thomas A., Washington, D. C.; Woodruff, 
Clinton R., Philadelphia, Pa.; Young, Allyn A., Ithaca, N. Y.; Zaner, 
C. P., Columbus, Ohio. 


REPRESENTING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Alley, John, Norman, Okla.; Ames, J. S., Baltimore, Md.; Barbour, 
Thomas, Cambridge, Mass.;. Baskerville, Charles, New York City; 
Benton, J. R., Gainesville, Fla.; Bidgood, Lee, University, Ala.; 
Bingham, Eugene C., Richmond, Va.; Bishop, Avard L., New Haven, 
Conn.; Boatwright, F. W., Richmond, Va.; Boyd, David R., Albu- 
querque, N. Mex.; Boyd, W. K., Durham, N. C.; Brandon, Edgar 
Ewing, Oxford, Ohio; Brown, Glenn, Washington, D. C.; Brown, 
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Philip Marshall, Princeton, N. J.; Caballero, G. A., Boston, Mass. ; 
Carpenter, Frederic W., Hartford, Conn.; Catlin, Warren Benj., 
Brunswick, Me.; Chapin, F. Stuart, Northampton, Mass.; Chilcott, 
K. C., Brookings, 8. Dak.; Clapp, Miss Cornelia M., South Hadley, 
Mass.; Cluverius, W. T., U. S. N., Washington, D. C.; Colcord, Miss 
Mabel, Washington, D. C.; Cooley, M. E., Ann Arbor, Mich. ; Coolidge, 
Archibald C., Cambridge, Mass.; Coyle, Geo. L., Worcester, Mass. ; 
Custis, Vanderveer, Washington, D. C.; Davenport, Miss Frances 
Gardner, Washington, D. C.; Drinker, Henry Sturgis, South Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; Duncan, David Shaw, University Park, Colo.; Dunning, 
J. C., Providence, R. I.; Earle, Ralph, Com., U. S. N., Washington, 
D. C.; Eigenmann, Carl H., Bloomington, Ind.; Emmons, W. H., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Eyerly, E. K., Vermillion, S. Dak.; Fairchild, 
Herman Leroy, Rochester, N. Y.; Gardner, Henry B., Providence, 
R. I.; Gay, Edwin Francis, Cambridge, Mass.; Gipprich, John L., 
Washington, D. C.; Glover, James W., Ann Arbor, Mich.; Goodnow, 
Frank J., Baltimore, Md.; Griffiths, David, Brookings, 8. Dak.; 
Hall, Maurice C., Langdon, D. C.; Hard, H. A., Fargo, N. Dak.; 
Harris, John H., Lewisburg, Pa.; Hay, W. P., Washington, D. C., 
Hedges, C. C., College Station, Tex.; Higley, George Oswin, Delaware, 
Ohio; Hiller, Francis L. L., University Park, Colo.; Hobbs, W. H., 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Holden, R. J., Blacksburg, Va.; Holdsworth, J. T., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Hollis, Ira N., Worcester, Mass.; Horack, Frank 
Edward, Iowa City, lowa; Houghton, EK. M., Detroit, Mich.; Hughes, 
R. M., Oxford, Ohio; Hull, Wm. I., Swarthmore, Pa.; Hussey, Wm. 
J., Ann Arbor, Mich.; James, James Alton, Evanston, Ill.; Kinley, 
David, Urbana, Ill.; Lane, A. C., Tufts College, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Langworthy, C. Ford, Washington, D. C.; Laprade, William T., Dur- 
ham, N. C.; Lloyd-Jones, Chester, Madison, Wis.; Martin, Percy Alvin, 
Stanford University, Cal.; Mason, Wm. Pitt, Troy, N. Y.; Matheson, 
K. G., Atlanta, Ga.; Mayer, Alfred Goldsborough, Washington, D. C.; 

McCormick, Samuel Black, Pittsburgh, Pa.; McCoy, Joseph S., jr., — 
Washington, D. C.; McDonnell, H. B., College Park, Md.; McDowell, 
Miss Louise Sherwood, Wellesley, Mass.; Mees, C. Leo, Terre Haute, 
Ind.; Miller, P.G., San Juan, Porto Rico; Mitchell, Samuel C., Newark, 
Del.; Mussey, Mrs. Helen Spencer, Washington, D. C.; Myers, C. G., 
Swarthmore, Pa.; Nelson, Aven, Laramie, Wyo.; Nipher, Francis E., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Norton, J. B. S., College Park, Md.; O’Harra, Cleopas 
C., Rapid City, S. Dak.; O'Hara, Frank, Washington, D. C.; Osborne, 
N. S., Washington, D. C.; Payne, Chas. E., Grinnell, Iowa; Pearson, 
Raymond A., Ames, Iowa; Peck, Paul F., Grinnell, Iowa; Peirce, 
Paul Skeels, Iowa City, Iowa; Peirce, Wm. F., Gambier, Ohio; Piper, 
C. V., Washington, D. C.; Rice, William North, Middletown, Conn. ; 
Robertson, John C., Annandale, N. Y.; Salisbury, Rollin D., Chicago, 
Ill.; Scherer, James A. B., Pasadena, Cal.; Sedgwick, Wm. T., Boston, 
Mass.; Smith, Edward Laurence, Newark, Del.; Snider, Guy Edward, 
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New York City; Strohaver, C. F., New York City; Thom, William 
Taylor, Washington, D. C.; Thomas, Carl C., Baltimore, Md.; Tillman, 
Col. Samuel E., U.S. A., Princeton, N. J.; Titsworth, Alfred A., New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Torndorf, Francis A., Washington, D. C.; Transom, 
Frederick, Washington, D. C.; Treadwell, Aaron L., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; Treleven, J. E., Austin, Tex.; Truax, H. E., Washington, D. C.; 
Turner, Miss Abby H., South Hadley, Mass.; Veazey, Wm. R., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Wales, George R., Washington, D. C.; Waters, H. J., 
Manhattan, Kans.; Wenner, Frank, Washington, D. C.; Watrous, 
G. D., New Haven, Conn.; Woodworth, J. B., Cambridge, Mass. 

Incidentally it may be stated that the idea of holding international 
conferences of scientists in the Americas is by no means a new one. 
Long before the first Pan American Scientific Congress was held at 
Santiago, Chile, in 1908, Latin American scientific conferences were 
held at regular intervals and were attended by delegates from various 
South and Central American countries who had achieved renown in 
many branches of the pure and applied sciences. While compara- 
tively little is known by the average citizen of the United States in 
regard to the leaders of the intellectual life in the countries of Latin 
America, the fact remains that in scientific and educational circles of 
this country and Europe their work is recognized and highly appre- 
ciated. 

The congress is most comprehensive in its scope and is organized 
in 9 sections, each with its special committee and secretary and 
corps of assistants, and these sections in turn are divided into 45 
subsections, each with its committee of specialists. Section No. 1 
conducts the discussions on anthropology and allied subjects; No. 2, 
those on astronomy, meteorology, and seismology; No. 3, conserva- 
tion of natural resources, agriculture, irrigation, and forestry; No. 4, 
education; No. 5, engineering; No. 6, international law, public law, 
and jurisprudence; No. 7, mining and metallurgy, economic geology, 
and applied chemistry; No. 8, public health and medical science; 
No. 9, transportation, commerce, finance, and taxation. In addition, 
some 15 prominent learned societies of the United States are holding 
their conventions in Washington at the same time, in order to con- 
duct joint sessions with the subsections discussing subjects in which 
they are interested. 

The executive committee, the members of which have also been 
designated as official delegates representing the United States at the 
congress, comprises William Phillips, A. B., Third Assistant Secretary 
of State, chairman ex officio; James Brown Scott, LL. D., J. U. D., 
secretary of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, vice 
chairman; William H. Welch, M. D., LL. D., president National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, honorary vice chairman; John Barrett, LL. D., Di- 
rector General Pan {American Union; William H. Bixby, brigadier 
general, United States Army, retired; Philander P. Claxton, LL. D., 
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United States Commissioner of Education; William C. Gorgas, M. D., 
Sc. D., Surgeon General, United States Army; William H. Holmes, 
B.S., head curator Smithsonian Institution; Hennen Jennings, C. E., 
former president London Institute Mining and Metallurgy; George M. 
Rommel, B. S., Chief Animal Husbandry Division, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Department of Agriculture; L. S. Rowe, Ph. D., president 
American Academy of Political and Social Science; Robert S. Wood- 
ward, Ph. D., president Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

Upon the request of the President of the United States and the 
Secretary of State, John Barrett, Director General of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, took over the work of secretary general of the congress 
in charge of the arrangements and the working out of the program 
in accordance with the plans of the executive committee. The 
details of organization have been largely handled by Dr. Glen Levin 
Swiggett, professor of Romance languages in the University at 
Knoxville, Tenn., who was appointed as assistant secretary general. 
Through the efforts of these officials, assisted by a corps of secretaries, 
the attendance of the congress included, in addition to the dele- 
gates from the Latin-American countries, representatives from 650 
leading universities and colleges and about 350 scientific and com- 
mercial bodies of the United States. About 1,000 papers have been 
submitted for discussion in the various sections of the congress. 
These papers, many of them by distinguished specialists of the 
various countries represented, are passed upon by committees of 
experts, thus assuring authoritative treatment of the many subjects 
to be considered. 

An idea of the practical value of the subject matter of the papers 
submitted may be had from a study of an outline of the work of the 
several sections. The present period is witnessing the phenomena 
of migration, conquest, and race rebuilding on a scale unparalleled in 
history, and the trend and possible outcome of these movements, 
which are considered as among the most important problems that 
science has‘to deal with, are here discussed. In the meteorological 
section information is obtained which will furnish a basis for coopera- 
tion between the weather bureaus of all the American countries in 
issuing storm warnings and similar work. There is an attempt to 
coordinate the aviation and aeronautic interests of the two continents; 
also an effort to standardize railway gauges, so that it may eventually 
be possible to run a freight car from Maine to southern Chile and 
Argentina. The best methods of developing water power and irri- 
gation, the conservation of forest products, the place of the middle 
man in the distribution of farm products, the adoption of “safety 
first’’ devices in mining and transportation, the design of ships, the 
latest measures in military and naval hygiene, the discovery of new 
diseases, vital statistics collecting, and child labor are some of the 
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subjects on which fresh hight is now being shed. From: the diseus- 
sien on edueation it is expeeted that measures will result looking 
toward the adoption of a system of Pan American exchange of pro- 
fessors, and the establishment of special courses in high schools and 
cojleges to tram: young men toAhngace in foreien trade. Tow the 
people of the American nations an be upressed with the duties and 
responsibilities of the state in international law forms one of the 
iost Important subjects under the headings of conunerce and finance. 
From the above it will be seen that the subjects considered cover — 
a tremendous field and have to do with almost every Line of human 
endeavor. Men with trained aninds, specialists in their respective 
branches of study. have gathered to exchange ideas and to discuss 
plans for the betterment of human affairs in all the relations of life. 
That the people of two continents will prolit by the results of this 
congress and that all humanity will feel its beneficial effects is con- 
fidently hoped and may, be reasonably expected, 


HONORS TO MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNING BOARD. 


At the recent International Trade Conference banquet, given’ at 
the Plotel Astor in New York, on December 7, 1915, Ambassador 
Domiucio da Gama, of Brazil, and Minister Federico Alfonso Pezet, 
of Peru. were the distinguished guests of honor and principal speak- 
es, Both gentlemen dwelt. on the desirability. of closer relations 
between the nations of the Western Henisphere and on the necessity 
of a fuller recognition of their mutual interest and interdependence. 

Prior to this occasion, on November 16, Minister Peget. was the 


euest of honor at a banquet of the York Chamber of Commerce at. }-' |. 
York, Pa., where he made an address on the commercial relations... | - 


between the United States and Peru, and gave an. outline -af the: 
opportunities for the investment of capital ‘and. development: 
natural resources in his country. At the next meeting of thé ¢ham: 
ber the members voted Minister Pezet a gold medal, to be presentec 


to him as a token of their appreciation of his: able address. On: ; 


November 25 the minister, as a guest of Prof. Philip M. Brown, lec- 
tured to the student body.of Princeton Uitiyersity on ‘‘Coritiasts 
the development: of nationality in Anglo and Latin Ameriea,’? : 





being entertaimed at dinner in the evening by President Hibben; of | 3 | 























the university, he was tendered a ‘reception at. the. Polity. ¢ Tub iof oe 
Princeton. A Pte ee ea a Dh achat tiga it yoke pe ; 
LATIN AMERICAN RETURN YISIT COMMITTEE. a ee 


of). 





| a tp 
The committee appointed by’ Hon. W. G. McAdoo, Sectotary 
the Treasury of the United States, to arrange a. return: visit’.o 
sentatives of the financial, commercial, and industrial i tefes’ 
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subjects on which fresh light is now being shed. From the discus- 
sion on education it is expected that measures will result looking 
toward the adoption of a system of Pan American exchange of pro- 
fessors, and the establishment of special courses in high schools and 
colleges to train young men to engage in foreign trade. How the 
people of the American nations can be impressed with the duties and 
responsibilities of the state in international law forms one of the 
most important subjects under the headings of commerce and finance. 

From the above it will be seen that the subjects considered cover 
a tremendous field and have to do with almost every line of human 
endeavor. Men with traimed minds, specialists in their respective 
branches of study, have gathered to exchange ideas and to discuss 
plans for the betterment of human affairs in all the relations of life. 
That the people of two continents will profit by the results of this 
congress and that all humanity will feel its beneficial effects is con- 
fidently hoped and may be reasonably expected. 


HONORS TO MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNING BOARD. 


At the recent International Trade Conference banquet, given at 
the Hotel Astor in New York, on December 7, 1915, Ambassedor 
Domicio da Gama, of Brazil, and Minister Federico Alfonso Pezet, 
of Peru, were the diistivenictied « guests of honor and principal speak- 
ers. Both gentlemen dwelt on the desirabil’vof —~* =235 
between the nations of the Western Hemis™!' 
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ticipating in the Pan American Fimancial Conference held at Wash- 
ington, May 24-29, 1915, to the Latin American countries therein 
represented, is making steady progress in its work of arranging dates, 
itineraries, and personnel of parties. The number of persons con- 
stituting these different visiting parties is being kept down to the 
extreme minimum consistent with the accomplishment of the pur- 
pose of the committee in covering the different lines of industry and 
trade in which the United States and the Latin American countries 
may be expected to possess a mutual interest. The quality of the 
membership of these groups will, however, be exceedingly high. A 
tentative plan and itinerary has been prepared and will be made 
public as soon as it has been officially approved. ‘The committee in 
charge of the return visit include James A. Farrell, chairman, John 
Barrett, D. P. Black, John Clausen, D. Y. Cooper, G. A. Davidson, 
Duncan U. Fletcher, Eliot H. Goodwin, 8. M. Hastings, S. T. Henry, 
Daniel Kelleher, W. S. Kies, A. L. Mills, Charles C. Moore, Walter 
Parker, James J. Shirley, Willard Straight, Edwin Warfield, and 
Robert H. Patchin, secretary. 


VOTE OF COMMENDATION FOR THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW, 


At the December meeting of the governing board of the Pan 
American Union, at the instance of the Ambassador of Chile, Sr. 
Don Eduardo Sudérez Mujica, a “‘vote ef commendation and encour- 
agement”’ for the founders and members of the American Institute 
of International Law was unanimously passed. This organization, 
which was founded in the fall of 1912, aims to combine and utilize, 
through a central organization m Washington and the cooperation 
of affiliated or corresponding associations in all the other American 
nations, the intellectual efforts of jurists and thinkers of the conti- 
nent, for the development of international law, the generalization 
of its principles and the adoption of a common standard to insure 
the enforcement of law and justice among the countries of the New 
World. Corresponding or affihated associations have already been 
organized in 18 out of the 21 American Republics, and steps are 
being taken to constitute the other three. The favorable expression 
of the governing board took the form of the following resolution: 


Whereas the official Inauguration of the American Institute of 
International Law, founded in Washington, October 12, 1912, is 
soon to take place under the auspices of the second Pan American 
Scientific Congress, and 

Whereas said institute, consisting of representatives of every one 
of the American Republics, recommended by the international law 
associations of their respective countries, will result in sirengthen- 
ing, through the active cooperation of jurists and thinkers of the 
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whole continent, the bonds of friendship and union now existing 
between these Republics, and will contribute to the development 
of a common sentiment of international justice among them, 

Resolves: 'To tender to the founders and members of the American 
Institute of International Law a vote of commendation and encour- 
agement for the foundation of said organization, which represents 
a step of the highest importance in the moral advancement of the 
continent and in the strengthening of the sentiments of friendship 
and harmony among the Republics. 


NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION TO BE HELD AT NEW 
ORLEANS. 


The Third National Foreign Trade Convention is to be held at 
New Orleans, La., January 27-29, 1916. The convention has been 
called by the National Foreign Trade Council, of which Mr. James A. 
Farrell, of New York, is president and Mr. Robert H. Patchin, sec- 
retary. The purpose of the convention is to enable the business 
men of the United States constructively to discuss the national policy 
necessary to further the interests of the country’s foreign trade. The 
council, with this purpose in view, will lay before the convention the 
results of its investigations of the most pressing problems connected 
therewith. 

According to the letter of invitation issued by Mr. Farrell, ‘‘ the 
utilization of the tariff to encourage the foreign trade of the United 
States and protect it from discrimination, the adaptation of commer- 
cial education to the needs of oversea commerce, and ways and 
means for smaller manufacturers and merchants more effectively to 
engage in export trade, are the subjects upon which the delegates 
will be addressed by leaders of the business world. Avoiding reiter- 
ation of theories, the prepared addresses will practically apply proven 
principles to the necessities of all elements engaged in foreign trade. 
The time of the convention will be largely reserved for general dis- 
cussion and ‘group sessions,’ in which all delegates will have an 
opportunity to participate.” 

It is furthermore stated that special facilities will be afforded those 
seeking detailed information regarding either foreign markets or 
trading methods, a number of experienced exporters and importers 
having offered their services. They will be accessible for individual 
consultation by delegates. In view of the fact that interest in foreign 
trade has become almost nation-wide in the United States, the 
Latin American part of it having received especial attention, a large 
attendance upon the convention is confidently expected. In the 
list of speakers will be found some of the foremost trade experts, 
financiers, and business men of the country, and this convention 
promises to be an epoch-making event in the commercial history of 
the United States. 
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F the average person were asked where the deepest mine in the 
world is located it is fairly certain that he would mention some 
country that is particularly noted for its mining interests. In 
the public press the deep copper mines of the Lake Superior 

district, Michigan, and the gold mines of the Rand, South Africa, 
have been frequently described, and many people believe that the 
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SECTION SHOWING THE VEIN OF THE MORO VELHO MINE. 


deepest mine is found in one of these two places. At times these 
have been the deepest mines, and it is possible that they may at some 
future time again hold the record.. Recent information states that 
one of the companies operating on the Rand is contemplating the 
sinking of a vertical shaft 6,000 feet in depth. 





1By Benjamin Le Roy Miller and Joseph T. Singewald, Jr. 
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At the present time, however, the mine which holds the record is 
located at Villa Nova de Lima, in the State of Minas Geraes, Brazil, 
about 330 miles north of Rio de Janeiro. It is the Morro Velho mine 
of the St. John del Rey Mining Co., an English company that. has 
been operating the mine more or less continuously since 1834. The 
company has the distinction of being the oldest gold-mimimg company 
registered in England, haying been incorporated in 1830. 

The region in which the Morro Velho mine is situated is extremely 
picturesque. Rugged hills without any apparent order or system are 
scattered everywhere and tortuous streams wind their way between 
them. The Central Railroad of Brazil, which passes within a few 
miles of the mine, follows stream valleys most of the distance to Rio 
de Janeiro and is a continuous series of curves throughout most of 
the course. The hills, which rise to the height of 3,000 to 4,000 feet 
above sea level, are covered with forests or with grass that affords 
good grazing. Huge ant hills, in places taller than a man, are 
abundant and dot the hill slopes that have been cleared of the forests 
formerly covering the region. The late Dr. Derby, for many years 
head of the geological organization of Brazil, enjoyed telling the 
story of two American geologists who, on first seeing these ant hills, 
stopped for some time to argue and discuss various theories to 
account for the formation of these strange “ geological’ phenomena. 
Before they had succeeded in formulating any satisfactory theory 
they were joined by the wife of one of the men, who suggested that 
the objects looked like huge ant hills. Breaking a hole in one side of 
a hill with a geological hammer the ants swarmed out and the mystery 
was solved. 

The trees which comprise the forests are tropical in character and 
include several kinds of palms. Orchids and other plants grow on 
the trees, great vines cover the trunks and trail from the branches, 
while a variety of climbing bamboo in places forms such a tangle that 
it is almost impossible for a person to force his way through. Occa- 
sional monkeys, tropical birds, and gorgeously colored butterflies in- 
habit the forests. 

The Morro Velho mine is located in the gold belt of Brazil, where 
the Portuguese were first induced to settle by the discovery of the 
yellow metal. The first gold was discovered in 1699 near the present 
city of Ouro Preto. The gold was coated with a black substance 
and was called ‘‘ouro preto,” meaning black gold. This furnished the 
name for the city which they founded and which was long called Villa 
Rica de Ouro Preto (rich city of black gold), but which now has been 
shortened to Ouro Preto. This interesting old town built on the 
steep slopes of a number of small hills with its narrow streets paved 
with cobble stones, and the stone houses with massive walls, was 
long the most important city of Brazil. The colonial governor had 
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his residence there and numerous fine churches and expensive homes 
were built. Gold workings surrounded the town and the valuable 
metal was obtained from the gravels of almost every stream in the 
region. Not only the stream gravels yielded gold, but many gold- 
bearing quartz veins were also worked as well as deposits of deccm- 
posed earth or loose iren ores (called jacutinga) in which veinlets of 
gold were found. Water was necessary for the separation of the metal 
from the gangue materials and in many places ene can see the old 
ditches along the hill sides that brought the water for many miles to 
the place where the gold ore was washed. In some places where the 
inclosing rock was soft the water was directed against the bank and 
disintegrating the rock carried the lighter materials away while the 
gold was collected in sluices. Great excavations, 100 to 150 feet in 
depth and with the refuse covering hundreds of acres, are impressive 
sights and furnish some basis for the startling statistics that have 
been given of the amount of gold which the region produced. ‘The 
numerous small towns for which there now seems to be no need also 
indicate something of the activity which long existed in the region. 
For many years the gold that came from Brazil constituted an im- 
portant revenue for the Portuguese Government. 

With the gradual exhaustion of the richest shallow deposits and 
the abolition of slavery gold mining in most places became unprofit- 
able, people moved to other sections and many of the towns were 
practically deserted. The greatest blow which the region received 
was when the State of Minas Geraes removed the capital from the 
ancient city of Ouro Preto to the new city of Bello Horizonte, which 
has literally been ‘‘made to order.” It has even been proposed to 
move the mining school which occupies the old mansion of the colonial 
governors to the new capital. 

At the present time there are only two important gold mines in 
operation in Brazil. These are the Morro Velho and the Passagem 
mine near Ouro Preto. Along the streams one occasionally sees a 
~ native with his shovel and batea standing knee deep in the water and 
panning gold from the stream gravels, but the amount recovered in 
this way is of little importance. In a few places dredging has been 
attempted while here and there quartz veins are spasmodically 
worked in a small way. The optimistic prospector and the voluble 
promoter contend that the region will again have scores of working 
mines, but for the present the two companies produce practically the 
entire yield of gold credited to Brazil. 

It is not known definitely when the Morro Velho mine was first 
opened, but it was being operated toward the close of the eighteenth 
century. Considerable work had been done when the present com- 
pany obtained control of the property in 1834. The company con- 
tinued to work it until 1867, when a fire destroyed much of the mine 
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timber and‘caused the walls to fall. In 1874 it was reopened, but in 
1886 was again closed because of serious falls of rock. The present 
manager, Mr. George Chalmers, then recently appointed, decided to 
change the system of mining and the mine has been in operation 
ever since. 

The ore body consists of a great vein of unusual persistence and 
regularity that dips into the earth at an angle of about 45°. It may 
be likened to a gigantic knife blade, held vertically that had been 
thrust into the earth at an angle of 45° with the point still lower than 
the present deepest workings. 

In the working of the mine there was for a long time a belief that 
the vein would gradually die out in depth or that the gold content 
would decrease, as is so frequently the case in mining regions. In 
the Morro Velho mine, however, the ore body at the lowest pomt 
reached is actually larger and the gold content somewhat higher than 
in the upper levels. With no diminution in the value of the ore it 
becomes a question of cost of operation in determining how far it will 
be profitable to follow this most remarkable gold vem. 

Throughout most of the mine the vein averages from 12 to 15 feet, 
with a maximum thickness of 33 feet. Horizontal levels in the vein 
were approximately 600 feet long at most levels, but in the lower 
workings are 1,000 feet. : 

The ore taken from the mine contains several minerals, of which 
pyrrhotite (a sulphide of iron), arsenopyrite, and pyrite are the most 
important as the gold is intimately associated with these minerals. 
Calcite, siderite, dolomite and quartz are the common gangue min- 
erals. It is only rarely that any traces of pure gold can be seen. 

The methods of mining employed are those best suited to the 
conditions and character of the ore body. At first the ore was 
removed by the open-cut method, which, however, is only applica- 
ble to shallow work. This method was abandoned when the rock of 
the inclosing walls began to fall in, badly interfering with the work. 
Two parallel shafts, A and B, were then sunk and these were used for 
some time, but are no longer serviceable. The twin shafts C and D 
which are 2,264 feet in depth were then sunk and they are the only 
shafts communicating with the surface now mm use. An adit run 
into the side of the hill strikes these shafts 324 feet below the surface, 
and it is through this opening that the miners enter the mine and the 
ore is removed. 

When the ore had been exhausted down to the depth of the two 
shafts C and D, a horizontal tunnel was cut in the direction i which 
the ore body dips and at the distance of about 1,000 feet. Shaft H 
was sunk to the depth of 1,160 feet. This method has been con- 
tinued and shafts F and G, each of which is 1,200 feet in depth, have 
now been sunk. 
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The combined depths of the C—D, E, F, and G shafts amount to 
5,824 feet, the greatest depth ever reached in mining. Indeed, the 
drill has only penetrated to greater depths in a very few places. 

All of the shafts and connecting tunnels are sunk in the hard rock 
adjoiming the vein, while crosscuts are run to the ore body at inter- 
vals. The purpose of this arrangement was to avoid any damage to 
the permanent openings when the ore was removed. If the shafts 
were within the ore the settling of the ground as mining pregresses 
might seriously derange the hoisting facilities. 

To reach the lowest level, one enters the adit to shafts C and D and 
then by a stair-step process through alternate shafts and tunnels 
finally reaches the lower levels, where crosscuts connect with the 
portions of the ore body in which mining is new being done. 

The bottom of the mine is 3,056 feet below sea level. If the ore in 
horizon XX which is now being opened up proves to be as high 
grade as that previously worked, and there is every indication that it 
will, the company will probably make plans for another 1,200-foot 
shaft, which would reach the extreme depth of 7,024 feet below the 
surface. 

Not many years ago it was commonly believed that below a certain 
comparatively shallow depth, dependent mainly upon the climatic 
conditions of the particular region, all the rocks were saturated with 
water, and that the deeper the mines were sunk the greater the 
amount of water. Fortunately for deep-mining operations, however, 
this condition does not exist, as has been proved in several places 
within recent years. In the upper levels of the Morro Velho mine a 
creat amount of water entered the mine openings and entailed con- 
siderable expense in pumping, but the deep levels now being worked 
are dry. 

In most metal mines a system of mining known as overhead stoping 
is employed, by which the ore is all broken between two levels 50 to 
100 feet apart and later withdrawn when needed. In the use of this 
method some broken ore may be left in the mine several years before 
being taken to the mill. In the Morro Velho mine it has been found 
that oxidation of the sulphide minerals, with the formation of sul- 
phurie acid, proceeds very rapidly in the broken ore on account of 
the high temperature, and as a consequence a much larger amount of 
the cyanide solution is required in the extraction of the gold. To 
avoid this, the ore is taken to the mill as soon as it is broken and 
treated at once. The method used is to sink a small shaft or winze 
in the ore body and remove a 6-foot strip of ore, then fill the cavity 
with rock and dirt and remove another slice of ore. The breaking 
and removal of the ore and the filling with waste rock are*all in prog- 
ress at the same time. Jn order to obtain an output of 500 to 600 
tons of ore per day, the present capacity of the mill, it is necessary to 
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have work in progress at several different levels. A little ore still 
remains above horizon XVI, while a large amount of work is being 
done at horizon XVII. 

The ore is hoisted in cars to the adit and then hauled to the mill, 
which covers a large area. The treatment is divided into two parts, 
the first mechanical, the second chemical. In the mechanical treat- 
ment of the ore about 70 per cent of the values is recovered, while the 
remainder is obtained by means of cyanide solutions. 

The ore as brought to the surface naturally contains some frag- 
ments of barren rock which have fallen from the walls of the mine or 
occur within the vein. These are removed by women who stand 
beside a revolving circular table on which the ore is dumped. They 
become very expert in judging of the value of the ore by a casual 
glance and permit little useless rock to go to the mill. 

In the separation of the gold from the gangue minerals the ore is 
first crushed in stamp mills until it can pass through a fine gauze (60 
mesh). This material mixed with much water is passed over canvas- 
covered tables which collect the heavy minerals or concentrates. The 
lighter particles or tailings are crushed in a series of tube mills, 
which still further reduce the size of the rock particles. In these 
tube mills one sees another example of the economical management 
of the plant. On account of heavy transportation charges, the 
imported flint pebbles commonly used in tube mills were very 
expensive. In another mine of the same company on a branch rail- 
road line a hard variety of low-grade gold ore is mined. A trial of this 
rock proved to be satisfactory and now it is used as a substitute for 
the other more expensive materials. The rock particles are less 
durable but, on the other hand, they contain some gold which is 
recovered while the powder from the wear of the flint pebbles was 
useless. 

The fine slimes from the tube mills are again passed over another 
series of canvas-covered tables in which more of the gold is recovered. 
The residue goes to great tanks, where it is treated with cyanide, which 
dissolves the remaining gold. 

Both in the mine and mill the equipment is thoroughly up to date, 
and in going through the works one sees numerous skillful devices 
that owe their origin to the ingenuity of the men in charge of the 
plant. In most respects the mine is independent. If an important 
part of some machine breaks, it is not possible to wait until the needed 
supplies can be sent from the European manufacturers. It must be 
made on the ground at once, and for this purpose skilled machinists 
constitute an important part of the working force. The mine is 
several miles from the Central Railroad of Brazil, but for many years 
all the supplies were hauled from the nearest station by carts. 
Recently an electric line 5 miles in length has been built from Raposos 
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to the mine, which has added greatly to the facilities of the company. 
Hydroelectric power obtained from a stream some miles away is the 
motive force for the short railroad line and also for the running of 
the mill and for use in the mine. It is proposed to increase the 
capacity of the present plant by utilizing the water power in several 
other streams. 

The workmen do not receive high wages according to the standards 
of some countries, but as living is cheap they are able to support 
their families comfortably. The women at the picking tables receive 
1 milreis (about 25 cents United States currency) a day. The men 
employed about the mill are paid 3 milreis and the ordinary miners 
4 milreis a day. The more skilled laborers receive higher pay. The 
fact that some men have worked in the mine practically all their lives 
proves that they are treated well and are satisfied with the condi- 
tions. A few years ago, when there was much railroad and other 
construction work being done throughout the country, it was very 
difficult to secure workmen, but since the cessation of such work on 
account of the financial situation caused by the European war 
laborers have been plentiful. 

In the management of the mine the company has been very fortu- 
nate. Mr. George Chalmers, who is in charge, has been with the 
company for 31 years, and is honored and respected equally by the 
directors and the workmen. In his beautiful home two handsome 
pieces of massive silver plate bear witness to the universal love and 
respect in which he is held. Magnificent roses, poinsetta, and other 
flowers grow luxuriantly in his lawns, and a choice library of the best 
books reveal the artistic and cultured character of the man who has 
done so much in the development of the world’s record mine. 

The two great obstacles encountered in the deep mining have been 
the extreme pressure of the rocks and the high temperature. In the 
upper levels timber was employed to support the walls when the ore 
was removed. As the depth increased, the pressure became so great 
that huge timbers were crushed as though they were matches. Con- 
siderable timber is still being used in the mine, but this is only for 
temporary purposes. The company uses native wood, some of 
which is so hard that it is almost impossible to drive a nail into it. 
It was found that the only way to keep the passages open so that 
work could be continued was to fill the open places with rock as 
the ore is removed. For this purpose rock quarried near by is con- 


_. tinually being taken into the mine. The refuse from the mills was 


at one time used for filling, but as it contained considerable iron 
sulphide, which oxidized and generated heat in the mine, its use was 
discontinued. By pursuing the present fillimg method it appears 
possible to work the mine to far greater depth than that already 
reached. - 
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The high temperature prevailing at the extreme depths has been 
a very serious problem in the conduct of the mine. It is well known 
that the rock temperature increases as the earth’s crust is penetrated, 
in some regions being as much as 1° F. for each 50 to 60 feet increase in 
depth. At this rate the temperature at the bottom of the Morro 
Velho mine would be about 100° higher than at the surface. For- 
tunately in this mine the rate of increase of temperature is about 1° 
for every 100 to 120 feet of increase in depth. However, even at this 
rate the rock temperatures become so great in the lower levels that 
various methods must be employed to cool the mine sufficiently to 
enable the miners to work. 

The temperature of rocks at the lowest level reached was about 
112° F. when the drifts were first opened, a temperature so high that 
the efficiency of the miners working there is considerably reduced. 
By forcing air down into the mine by means of fans the temperature 
is lowered about 15°, and yet even then a person perspires all the 
time he is in the lower levels. The workmen wear only trousers and 
shoes. When the miners start up the shaft in the mine cage they 
must protect themselves by putting on heavy coats, as the currents 
of air cool them so quickly that otherwise they would be thoroughly 
chilled before reaching the surface. 

At the present time plans are being formed for the installation of 
apparatus to cool and dry the air before forcing it into the mine. 
This must be done in order to secure workmen, as the men object to 
working in the hot mines when other labor can be secured. A few 
years ago the company imported over 100 Japanese, owing to the 
scarcity of labor in the country, but the project was a failure, as the 
men would not work in the hot mine, and within a few months all 
had deserted. 

In the long history of the mine there has been a total of about 
$55,000,000 worth of geld produced. The last annual report states 
that during the preceding year the value of the output was 
$2,410,205. 22, on which the profit was $700,287.12. The ore taken 
from the mine averaged abcut $11.50 per ton. These figures show 
that deep mining may be profitable. 
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HE roof of America—that is Bolivia. In Canada, the United 

States, Mexico, Colombia, Venezuela, and elsewhere we 

have high mountains and valleys thousands of feet above 

sea level, but these are the outlying structures, the towers 

and the wings. The roof is above them all. The mighty Andes rise 
almost from out the Pacific on the western edge of South America. 
To imagine South America in a geographical sense one must think of 
it as at first flat and the Pacific ocean a solid barrier able to resist 
pressure. Then a mighty Titan’s hand is placed over the land, 
nearly covering the whole, and this hand is moved to the left raising 
and crumpling the western edge of the continent against the solid 
immovable barrier of the ocean. This crumpling, sometimes in a 
single almost straight line and again in several generally parallel 
folds, is the Andes. In the space between the thumb and the fore- 
finger where the downward pressure was not felt the land as a whole 
rose nearly level almost, but not quite, to the altitude of the crumpled 
western edge. This is Bolivia and a part of Peru. It is the great 
plateau of the Western Continent, second only in altitude and magni- 
tude to Tibet, the great plateau of the Eastern Continent. Viewed 
from the Pacific side the giant mountain range rises almost from the 
water’s edge in bold outline some 15,000 feet, with here and there 
peaks over 20,000. This is the Chilean and Peruvian littoral. 
Behind the mountains lies Bolivia. Viewed from the other side 
the mountains appear almost insignificant until one remembers that 
he is standing on an almost level plain, itself 13,000 feet above the 
sea. This plain slopes gradually and slightly away to the east for 
some hundreds of miles and then almost at once it begins to break 
rapidly and abruptly on the north, south, and east down to the low- 
lying basins of the Amazon, the Plata, and to the alluvial plains of 
Argentina. To the north and east this breaking down occurs within 
the territorial limits of Bolivia, so that a large area of the low-lymg 


~ + and tropical land is within these limits. On the south, however, the 


breakdown does not occur until well within the Argentine frontier, 
although the character of the country has changed before this from a 
level plateau into deep and serrated corrugations down which flow 
innumerable tributaries of the Plata River. 

In order to understand Bolivia and in particular to understand its 
present and its probable future development it is necessary to know 
its geography, at least in outline. It is necessary also to have some 
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knowledge of its climatic conditions. Had it not been for the great 
upheaval which produced the Andes and the great plateau—if the 
great giant’s hand had not slid the land over to the left—all Bolivia 
would be a tropical country with a heavy rainfall and dense forest 
growth. As it is the uplands are cool and even cold and most of the 
rain clouds which always come from the east, strike against the 
eastern escarpment of the high plateau and precipitate their moisture 
before reaching the high lands. The high plateau is therefore 
scantily watered and cool. It can never be a great agricultural sec- 
tion. On the contrary the eastern lowlands are plentifully watered 
and only need man’s enterprise to become one of the richest and 
most productive tropical or subtropical sections of the globe. But 
the highlands have riches of another kind. Here nature has been 
prodigal in mineral gifts as perhaps in no other section of the world. 
Silver, gold, tin, copper, bismuth, wolfram, and many other rare 
metals are easily and cheaply mined. From the commercial stand- 
point tin is at present the most valuable metal and the most generally 
mined. The Bolivian mines are capable of supplying the world with 
tin, Just as 300 years ago the Bolivian mines supplied the whole 
world with silver and that chiefly from one hill alone, the Cerro of 
Potosi. 

It must be remembered that nearly the whole population of 
Bolivia is settled in the uplands. The low lands are almost unpopu- 
lated save by a few uncivilized Indians. Except for the rubber 
gatherer, civilized man has penetrated but little into the Bolivia 
lowlands. There are a few trading posts along the rivers, but the 
country as a whole is undeveloped. 

The Bolivian railway system, the building of which was under- 
taken not many years ago by the Government, was a comprehensive 
effort for development on a large scale. It took in both the high- 
lands and the lowlands of the country. It sought access to the out- 
side world through three channels. First, down from the highlands 
to the Pacific. This has already been accomplished by means of the 
three roads ending at Antofagasta and at Arica,in Chile, and at 
Mollendo, in Peru. Second, through Argentina. This is about to be 
accomplished by the La Quiaca-Tupiza road. Third, down to the 
Mamore, the Amazon, and Brazil. The first steps have been later 
in the enterprize. There is also a fourth outlet which is being spoken 
of—down the Pilcamayo to the Plata near Asuncion. 

It is with the second outlet, the La Quiaca-Tupiza Railway, that 
we have at the present to do. 

On August 23, 1915, President Montes, of Bolivia, on behalf of the 
Bolivian Government, accepted the proposal of Charles A. Vezin, of 
Paris, for the construction of the La Quiaca-Tupiza Railway con- 
necting the Bolivian and the Argentine railway systems. Authority 
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for accepting the proposal was given in the law of December 5, 1912. 
On August 18, 1913, the Minister of Public Works of Bolivia made 
public the plans and specifications of the La Quiaca-Tupiza Railway, 
which had been prepared by engineers employed by the Bolivian 
Government. Proposals for undertaking the work were invited on 
the basis of the surveys of plans as published by the Minister of 
Public Works. A number of bids were made by contractors, but 
none of these were satisfactory to the Government, mainly because 
the bids were all too high, and at one time it looked as if the work 
would have to be postponed if not abandoned. Meanwhile, through 
the agency of the French diplomatic representative in La Paz, direct 
negotiations with the Vezin syndicate of Paris were undertaken and 
an agent of this syndicate was sent to La Paz. As a result of these 
negotiations the work is now undertaken by the syndicate for the 
lump sum of £900,000 sterling. 

In the contract, signed last August, the contractor is given a 
certain latitude in the location of the line between the two points, 
in that it need not exactly conform to the prior Government surveys. 
It is believed that this latitude in location will affect important 
economies in executing the work. However, the official plans and 
specifications will serve as a basis for the work and the modifications 
which are allowed are only such as that the completed work will not 
fall below the technical specifications of the original proposals in 
regards to quality. In other words, liberty of action in location is 
allowed provided there be no falling off in the quality of the work 
done and in the usefulness of the road when completed. It is pro- 
vided that the gradient shall not be greater than 3 per cent and that 
curves shall have a radius of not less than 100 meters. The Govern- 
ment agrees to expropriate all land necessary for the construction of 
the railroad. The contract provides that within 30 days after it is 
signed the contractor shall begin the resurvey of the land and the 
revision of the plans and shall deliver the revised plans and survey 
to the Government within six months. The completed work is to 
be delivered within 36 months, beginning 30 days after the signing 
of the contract. The contractor enjoys exemption from all imports, 
contributions, or taxation of any kind and is allowed the same 
rebates for transportation on the Bolivian railways as is now enjoyed 
by the Government of Bolivia. 

The La Quiaca-Tupiza Railway is only about 93 kilometers in 
length (about 60 miles). Judging from its length, people unac- 
quainted with Bolivia might not attach the significance to its build- 
ing that those better acquainted with Bolivia and the Bolivians 
themselves do attach. The importance of the work consists in the 
fact that it furnishes the connecting link between the railroad sys- 
tems of the east and of the west of South America. It furnishes a 
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shorter and more direct route from Europe to Bolivia and the West 
Coast, but in particular that part of the West Coast north of Anto- 
fagasta. During the summer months—that is, from about Septem- 
ber until March or April, it must be remembered that we are dealing 
with the southern hemisphere, where the seasons are reversed—the 
saving of time from Europe by way of the new route to Bolivia or 
Peru would probably not amount to more than two or three days as 
compared with the route by way of the Argentina-Chile Trans- 
Andean road; but during the winter months, when this latter route 
is closed to traffic and passengers and mails are forced to take the 
southern steamship route by way of the Straits of Magellan, the 
saving in time would amount to over 10 days. 

The usual route to Bolivia from Europe has been by way of Argen- 
tina across the mountains into Chile and by steamer up the coast to 
Antofagasta, Arica, and Mollendo, and from these points taking one 
of the three railways over the mountains to Bolivia. During the 
winter months all of this traffic was diverted south through the 
Straits of Magellan. 

Of course, one must not lose sight of the Panama route, but this 
route more nearly concerns the United States than it does Europe. 
Passengers and mails from the United States to Peru and Bolivia, 
even before the opening of the Panama Canal, generally followed the 
Panama route, and of course this traffic will not be diverted to the 
new route by way of Buenos Aires into Bolivia. 

On the other hand, travelers from Europe to the west coast of 
South America have never favored the Panama route, and it is doubt- 
ful whether, even with the opening of the Panama Canal, this route 
as applicable to European traffic will ever be a serious competi- 
tor to the more southern route, except, perhaps, to that part of the 
traffic which goes to the more northern part of the west coast. When 
transit through the Panama Canal shall have been established on a 
permanent basis—that is, when the obstructions to navigation in 
the canal are finally done away with—this route will no doubt 
attract much of the travel and most of the freights from Europe to 
that part of the west coast north of Callao in Peru. 

It may be confidently stated that without the linking up of the 
Argentine and Bolivian systems through the building of the con- 
necting line from La Quiaca to Tupiza the Panama route would 
become the principal factor in trade and passenger connections 
between Europe and the west coast as far south as Antofagasta and 
even as far as Valparaiso during the winter months. With the 
building of the connecting link mentioned, however, the problem is 
entirely changed and this little link of a little over 60 miles of rail- 
road building in Bolivia becomes a real competitor for traffic with the 
Panama Canal. 
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IN THE YUNGAS COUNTRY BOLIVIA. 


In its strictly legal sense, Yungas is a Province of the Department of La Paz and includes within its area 


the highest peaks of the Bolivian Andes, such as Illimani, Mururata, Huaina, Potosi, and others. In 
its more generic sense, Yungas is used to mean the valleys among the foothills of the eastern slope of 
these mountains, a rich agricultural country watered by the affluents cf the Amazon Yungas has a 


heavy rainfall and in part is excessively hot. 
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So far as passenger and postal traffic is concerned, the Argentine- 
Bolivian route has every advantage in the territory comprising all 
of Bolivia and a very considerable part of Peru and Chile. Con- 
sidering the unorganized condition (from a traffic standpoint) of both 
routes at present 1t would be, perhaps, a little venturesome in com- 
paring them to state which route will be the shorter in the matter of 
time. In distance there is not very much to choose. In point of 
convenience and comfort of travel, should both routes develop along 
their probable and anticipated lines, the southern route, perhaps, 
will have the advantage and it will, no doubt, be less expensive. In 
the matter of freights, it is not quite so clear where the advantage 
hes. The long land haul from Buenos Aires up on to the Bolivian 
plateau must necessarily be more expensive than the shorter haul 
from the Pacific up to the same plateau, and this excess in cost of 
land carriage may very well overcome the advantage in ocean car- 
riage which will be enjoyed by the southern route. 

It is never altogether safe to be too confident in the matter of pre- 
dictions as between two competing transportation routes as to which 
will gain the final advantage or even as to precisely what that advan- 
tage will consist of. There are too many factors to be considered, 
most of which factors are as yet undeveloped. Of the fact, however, 
there can be no reasonable doubt, viz, that a new line competing 
with the Panama Canal route to Bolivia and perhaps also to Peru 
and Chile is about to be opened up, and that construction work is at 
present being done just north of La Quiaca. 
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OMETHING new in rapid transportation on shallow rivers has 
recently been evolved through the efforts of a young Colombian 
banker, Sefior Gofizalo Mejia. A boat that can maintain a 
speed of from 40 to 50 miles an hour in smooth water for an 

indefinite length of time is a novelty that seems to embody great pos- 
sibilities from a practical point of view, and Sefior Mejia’s account of 
the origin and final successful construction of such a craft is fraught 
with interest. 

According to a statement given to the BULLETIN, Sefior Mejia first 
became interested in the problem of rapid river navigation upon his 
return from Europe in 1910. The only practical method of mail and 
passenger transportation from Barranquilla, the chief Caribbean sea- 
port of Colombia, to Bogota, the capital and metropolis of the 
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country, is by means of river steamers up the Magdalena River to 
Girardot, the river port connected with Bogota by railroad. During 
high water the express steamers make the trip in from 9 te 10 days, 
but during the low water of the dry season sand bars and other 
obstructions in the river cause frequent interruptions in the traffic 
and 3 weeks or more are often consumed in the journey. To find a 
remedy for this serious impediment to his country’s development 
became an engrossing problem to Sefior Mejia. 

The only solution of the difficulty seemed to him to lie in the con- 
struction of a very fast boat with a minimum of draft, and he went 
to the United States to consult the best boat builders of the country. 
These all told him that it was impracticable to build a very speedy 
boat with the small draft required, and the disappointed Colombian 
returned to his own country, without, however, being discouraged 
and subsequent events are told in his own words as follows: 


I am not an engineer, but am very fond of mechanics and particularly interested in 
the subject of aviation. While reading an account of some tests made with a new 
hydro-aeroplane designed by G. Voisin, I was impressed with the ability of the 
machine to glide on top of the water at a speed of about 50 miles an hour before going 
into the air. I immediately wondered why a machine had not been built that would 
do this without having to fly into the air at all. Instinctively I thought that not 
having to go into the air such a boat would be able to carry more weight with the same 
power. It occurred to me that such a boat had not been experimented with, for 
practical purposes at least, in Europe or the United States because it was not needed 
in those countries with other highly developed means of communication. Such a 
boat would be a necessity only for some of our countries in Latin America, where 
shallow rivers offer the only practical means of intercourse. 

With this idea in mind, I wrote to Louis Bleriot, the famous aviator, who had 
attracted so much attention because of his flight across the English Channel. Idid 
not know Mr. Bleriot, but in a lengthy letter I explained the circumstances to him, 
giving him details of our rivers, etc., and showing the importance of having a gliding 
boat, with very light draft and high speed. I offered to spend the money needed 
in experimenting with the project if he would help with his knowledge and experience. 
We came to an agreement and I went to France in 1911. There Mr. Bleriot designed 
a small boat which attracted a great deal of attention because of its speed. We made 
45 miles (72 kilometers) an hour on the trial trip on the Seine. The boat, however, was 
not a commercial success because ofits small and very fragile character. Later I found 
that Santos Dumont had experimented with a boat having the shape of two cigars, and 
which had an air propeller; and subsequently I learned that the Count de Lambert 
had also experimented with air propellers and pontoons, but no practical success had 
attended any of these efforts. 

While in France in 1911 I met another engineer, who was in the employ of Mr. Paul 
Bonmaison, who, it was said, was the inventor of the ricochet type of hydroplane. 
This engineer built a gliding boat for me that I took to Colombia and with which I 
made a trial trip from Barranquilla to Girardot (700 miles) in 24 hours. This proved 
the feasibility of my plan, and I was given a contract by the Government. 

In the meantime the Count de Lambert had formed a company in France which 
was to engage in the building of boats of this character. Through my agents in Paris 
1 got in touch with this company with the view of buying some of their boats, and 
went to France to investigate them. Upon my arrival there I found that the war 
bad disorganized everything and that there was no possibility of securing what I 
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THE CITY OF MOMPOS, COLOMBIA. 


This city, situated on an arm of the Magdalena River, was founded by Alonso de Heredia in 1539 and is 
the birthplace of the famous Dictator Corral. Once an important river port, the formation of a new 
channel by the Magdalena left this arm too shallow for ordinary steam navigation. Senor Mejia 
intends to route his new mail and passenger service from Barranquilla to Girardot via this branch 
of the river, thereby shortening the distance by 35 miles and bringing Mompos into new prominence. 
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A STEAMER ON THE MAGDALENA RIVER. 


During high water these steamers make the trip from Barranquiila to Girardot, Colombia, in about 10 
days; during low water of the dry season it takes three weeks or longer. Senor Mejia proposes to 
make the trip with The Colombia (formerly the Yolanda ID) in 24 hours or less. 
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desired. While in France this time I met Mr. De La Chapelle, who had been the 
Count de Lambert’s engineer, and who was leaving France for the United States. 
Once in this country he offered to build the boat I had in mind, and we came to 
an agreement. I gave him my ideas regarding the construction of the craft, which 
included two propellers and two separate motors, so that in case there was trouble 
with one motor the other could keep the boat moving, even if at a slower rate. Mr. 
De La Chapelle designed the boat and I equipped a shop, employed the men needed, 
and as a result the Yolanda IJ was built and is a complete success. 

The boat was builtin Nyack, N. Y. It is made of wood, has six separate pontoons, 
and is absolutely unsinkable. The pontoons are filled with kapok (a material used 
in life-saving apparatus) and the boat will float even with the pontoons full of water. 
The rudder is in the front of the boat, which is steered as easily as an automobile. Two 
levers control separately the two motors, which are of the regular marine type Van 
Blerck motor of 6 cylinders, 6 by 6 each. The boat is propelled by air propellers 
9 feet long, which revolve at a maximum speed of 1,150 revolutions per minute. 
When at rest the boat draws 6 inches of water; when going at full speed it is entirely 
on top of the water. It weighs about 8,000 pounds, and can accommodate 10 pas- 
sengers, a pilot, and mechanician. It is equipped with an automobile body and has 
very comfortable rattan chairs that can be moved from place to place. Being pro- 
pelled by the air, there is no vibration at all and when there are no waves there is no 
uncomfortable motion of any kind. 

On the trial trips of the Yolanda IJ on the Hudson we made at full speed 43 miles 
an hour with a very light load. On the last official test, during which there were on 
board Senor Don Julio Betancourt, minister from Colombia to the United States; 
Mr. Francisco Escobar, formerly Colombian consul general at New York; Mr. Hall, 
representing the New York World; Mr. Montejo, chief of the information bureau of 
Colombia; Mr. De La Chapelle, the engineer; Mr. Sparrow, manager of the New 
York office of the Van Blerck Motor Co.; two mechanicians; and myself. We made 
the trip from Nyack to Ninety-second Street W., New York City, a distance of 22 
miles, in 35 minutes. 


From Sefior Mejia’s account it would seem that the new craft is to 
be used primarily for mail service between Barranquilla and points 
up the Magdalena as far as Girardot, which is in railway communica- 
tion with Bogota. If the boat proves as efficient in practical use as 
its trial trips would indicate, it will revolutionize the methods of com- 
munication in Colombia between the coast and interior cities, and 
doubtless prove an important factor in developing commercial inter- 
ests. In this connection, Senor Mejia said: 

After the first experiments with the boat built by Bleriot, I was sure that a boat 
could be constructed that would glide on the water, propelled by the air, and conse- 
quently without draught. I was also convinced that here was the solution of the 
transportation problems in my country and in some of the other Latin American 
countries. Bogota, the capital of Colombia, is 12 days from the coast, and some of the 
most important cities of the country are farin the interior. The only transportation 
and communication facilities are by way of the Magdalena River. I thought of all 
the rivers Colombia has, and became convinced that this boat would be the means of 
giving many good roads to my country—roads that would never wear out and that 
would never need repairs. 

Sefior Mejia expects to leave New York for Barranquilla by the 
last of December, and is confident that he will have his hydroplane 
service in full operation by the end of February, 1916. Independent 
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MAP OF WESTERN COLOMBIA. 

The Rio Magdalena, shown on the above map, is the main artery of commerce and communication in 
the Republic of Colombia. To reach Bogota, the capital, the customary route is by steamer from 
Barranquilla up the Magdalena for 600 miles to Girardot, and thence to Bogota by railway, consuming 
10 days under the most favorable circumstances. Sefior Mejia’s new hydroplane will make the 
journey in 24 hours, carrying the mail and as many as 10 persons. 
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of any personal gain which may result from the successful carrying 
out of his plans, he is enthusiastic as to the effect of this rapid and 
easy method of communication between the seaports and interior 
cities of Colombia. It will bring the people of the coast and the 
interior into closer touch with one another and make them better 
acquainted. It will enable the people of the inland to keep abreast 
of the times, and will develop social and commercial relations with 
the outside world, hitherto retarded by lack of such easy communi- 
cation. 

In addition to organizing a rapid mail service, it is his idea to 
popularize the trip up the Magdalena and make it attractive to tour- 
ists and other travelers. As many as 10 passengers can be carried on 
each boat. These will be enabled to enjoy the fine scenery without 
the discomforts of insects, slow progress, and tedious delays incident 
to ordinary river navigation, while reducing the present time of 10 
days or more to about 24 hours of actual travel. Incidentally, the 
ordinary prosaic form of a river journey will be changed to the novel 
and exhilarating sport of hydroplaning over a distance of 600 miles. 
and a visit to the charming capital of Colombia will be given still 
another attractive feature. 
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HRISTMAS, derived from the two words, Christ and mass, 
is the English name for the festival of the Christian churches 
observed on December 25 as the anniversary of the birth 
of the Savior. Its institution is attributed to Pope Teles- 

phorus, who died A. D. 138, and throughout the subsequent history 
of the church it has been one of the most noted and universally ob- 
served of all the Christian celebrations. It was in the fourth century 
that the date of Christ’s birth was fixed by a special commission of 
inquiry, appointed by Pope Julius I, composed of leading theologians 
of the church, and the date fixed by them has been accepted since 
that time by practically the entire Christian world. The custom of 
celebrating the anniversary upon this date has therefore obtained 
throughout Christendom for about 15 centuries, but the manner of 
observing the festival and the national customs connected therewith 
vary greatly in different countries. 

In the United States the event is celebrated by the Christian element 
much after the manner of the English and Germans combined. In 








1 By Edward Albes, of Pan American Union staff. 


Courtesy of The Telephone Review. 


THE COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS TREE IN MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 








Photograph by Harris-Ewing. 


THE COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS TREE IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In front of the Nation’s Capitol, at the foot of the great stairway leading to its entrance, was erected the 
splendid community Christmas tree of 1914. With the massive white dome as a background, the tree, 
illuminated by thousands of colored electric lights, presented a wonderfu! spectacle to the assembled 
thousands, entertained by trained singers and the celebrated Marine Band. The picture shows the 
tree in course of erection and before the myriads of tiny electric-light bulbs had been affixed. 
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England Christmas has always been a religious, domestic, and merry- 
making festival for all, regardless of rank or station, age or condition. 
It is more a season of feasting, fun, and frolic on the part of the 
people generally, although the members of the church do not lose 
sight of the religious significance of the season. In Germany, in 
the Protestant districts, and in the north of Europe generally, Christ- 
mas is often called the ‘‘children’s festival,’ and Christmas Eve is 
devoted to giving presents, especially between parents and children 
and brothers and sisters, by means of the so-called Christmas tree. 
A pine or fir tree, in some cases a large yew bough, is erected in one 
of the large rooms of the home, lighted with wax tapers or small 
candles affixed to the twigs and limbs, which are also hung with 
manifold gifts, sweetmeats, playthings, ornaments, etc., and these 
are subsequently distributed to those for whom they are intended 
without the name of the donor being given. Much singing and 
merrymaking is indulged in by the happy children, time-honored 
carols and Christmas songs being sung by the entire family and invited 
guests present, who join hands and circle around the tree while 
singing. It is in this German custom that the origin of the Christmas 
tree in the United States may be seen, and the family Christmas tree 
is the basis for the new custom, instituted in the city of New York in 
1912, that has taken hold of the cities of the country, that of having 
a municipal or community Christmas tree. 

Some one with a big heart, filled with love and kindness for all 
humanity, devised this plan of spreading out the feeling of cheer and 
good-fellowship which permeates the home durmg the Christmas 
season until it may envelop an entire city. In some sections of the 
United States, especially in the Southern States, church congrega- 
tions and Sunday schools have special celebrations and Christmas 
trees in their own edifices, but those participating in the festivities 
are usually the members of the particular congregation or Sunday 
school conducting the affair. yen when invited to participate, how- 
ever generously and cordially, the friendless and the poor, and even 
the lonely stranger with wealth, feel as though they were intruders, or 
objects of charity seeking crumbs of pity if not of bread. The feast 
is not their own, and they are not a part of it. 

Not so with the “community”’ tree and those who form the crowd 
of participants and spectators. That tree belongs to one and all, to 
the poor as well as to the rich, to the saint as well as the sinner, re- 
gardless of condition and of creed. It stands out in the open, in 
God’s free air, where in the darkened canopy above the stars twinkle 
as brightly for the pauper as for the millionaire, and where the human 
soul may expand and shed its shell of pettiness under the spell of the 
nfinite. It and its glittering lights and all it stands for belong to the 
city, and the city belongs to them—the people who are gathered 
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Courtesy of The American City. 


THE COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS TREE, 


Upper: The lighted tree in Newark,N.J. Lower: The municipal Christmas ree in 
Springfield, Mass. 
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there—they are in it and of it, and each one feels that no one has a 
better right there than he. No one is host and no one is guest, for 
each is host and guest himself, and just as each one would speak of 
the city as ““my town,” so does he feel that it is ‘“my tree.” That is 
what has made the ‘community Christmas tree’”’ a success. 

As stated, New York started it, strange to say. But New York 
is a remarkable city. Among its teeming millions there are men and 
women of many kinds. There are those whose grasping greed would 
crush out the last faint spark of human love and hope to gain the 
idol of their worship—the dollar. Some there be whose vile lives 
would add a shade of black to even the darkest pages of the Inferno, 
and whose deeds would shame the worst of the old Roman emperors 
in a contest of viciousness. Cruelty and selfishness thrive in this 
great metropolis of the western world where the battle of life is so 
hot. And yet with it all, amid its cold and calculating hordes, many 
are found who have within them the spirit of human love and charity, 
the spirit which recognizes the common bonds of all humanity, the 
spirit which says “I am my brother’s keeper.’”” And to such an one 
as these came the idea of a community Christmas tree—the tree 
which should be laden only with light and love and a message of good 
cheer; the tree which should bring together thousands of lonely souls 
and by contact with other thousands remind them that all men are 
after all akin, that still there is much of the milk of human kindness 
aflow, and that fellowship and good cheer are still as free as air to 
those who seek them. 

And so, on December 24, ‘‘Christmas eve,’’ 1912, the first “tree of 
light,”’ as it has since been called, appeared in Madison Square, the 
very heart of commercial New York. No one knew who placed it 
there, or at least no one would tell. Even the newspapers caught the 
spirit, and refrained from publishing the names of those who started 
and maintained the project. Some one had asked for permission to 
erect the tree and to string the wires which were to supply the thousands 
of multicolored lights that decorated it. Again, some one asked per- 
mission to suspend above the tree a brilliant electric star—the “star 
of hope’’—and to let it stay there to shine every night the year round, 
to mark the spot where the “tree of light’’ had stood and where it 
would stand again each following Christmas. The authorities gave 
their permission and the huge evergreen tree was erected in the pub- 
lic park—the place that belonged to the people—and as night came 
on its beautiful colored lights began to attract the strollmg crowds. 
Trained voices started Christmas songs and carols, and the crowd 
grew larger. More than 10,000 people crowded the park and the 
prevailing good cheer became contagious. Recollections of(childhood 
Christmases softened many hardened hearts, and finally old and young 
jomed in the singing of well-known airs and religious and patriotic 
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Courtesy of The American City. 


THE CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS IN PENN SQUARE, READING, PA. 


American Ci 


A SCENE IN THE CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL OF MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 








Courtesy of The American City. 


PHILADELPHIA’S COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS TREE. 


One of the most beautiful community Christmas trees ever seen was the great Norway spruee, 
65 feet high, with a spread of 50 feet, which was brought last year from a farm in Burlington 
County, N. J., set up in Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa., and trimmed with 4,000 
lights. 
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songs. No gifts were hung on the tree for distribution. It was not 
there to dispense alms; it was there to brighten and to cheer the spirit, 
and well did it accomplish its mission. 

After the tree was taken down the star which shone above it every 
night was permitted to remain. It still shines there every night, and 
of it a newspaper man wrote in the New York World: 

We are thankful that in the heart of the city, in Madison Square, a new star gleams— 
a sign of man’s love for his fellow man in the firmament. It is announced that ‘‘an 
unknown person” has been granted a permit to burn a large electric star against the 
sky there in the city’s heart every night of the year from dusk till dawn. An adver- 
tisement? Yes, and the best advertisement ever put forth—publicity for a throb- 
bing thought of love and kindness. The new star is to burn in thesky ‘‘as a symbol 
to all who see it of hope, peace, and good will.”’ There let it burn its message of 
tender altruism against the sky, the while we build a better city underneath that 
star. 


The American Press Association sent out to newspapers all over 
the country an illustrated story of New York’s community tree and 
its success. Suggestions were made for other cities to follow this 
example—and another national custom was born. The next year 
some 160 cities and towns had each its community Christmas tree. 
For Christmas of 1914 over 300 were on the list, and just how many 
there will be for 1915 no one knows as yet. Large cities and small 
towns all have taken to the idea, and the community Christmas tree | 
has come to stay. The spirit which prompts the movement is born 
of the sweetest and deepest wellsprings of the human heart and an 
institution so founded becomes easily established. 

For any city or town to have a community Christmas tree is com- 
paratively an easy matter. All that is necessary is to start the 
movement; after that it spreads and spreads until the whole town or 
city is imbued with the spirit. In some instances a big-hearted citi- 
zen makes the suggestion in a meeting of a chamber of commerce; 
again it may be a sympathetic woman in a broad-gauged woman’s 
club. Often the lighting company which furnishes the city will vol- 
untarily string the wires and furnish the lights free of charge; the 
railway company will haul the tree from a distance, in case none can 
be had near by, generally free of charge. People of musical or his- 
trionic talent will contribute their share toward the entertamment, 
which, in addition to the singing of Christmas songs may also have 
added features, such as a pageant depicting scenes connected with 
the birth of the Savior, etc. All will become interested. For exam- 
ple, in an eastern city where there is quite a large foreign population 
the leaders among the Italians were asked to have the colony join in 
the festivities and to have the children and older persons who could 
sing to render some of their own Christmas and national songs. The 
request came too late for them to prepare their part of the ceremo- 
nies, but they showed their gratitude, saying ‘‘This is the first time 





Courtesy of The American City. 


THE MUNICIPAL CHRISTMAS TREK IN NEWBURGH, N. Y. 





Courtesy of ‘The American City. 


THE SNOW-COVERED CHRISTMAS TREE IN SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Courtesy of The American City. 
THE RACINE, WIS., TREE. 


In Racine, Wis., the Commercial Club 
took up the matter and enlisted the 
aid of local clergymen, the superin- 
tendent of the park board, the 
women’s clubs, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the leaders of 
various musical clubs, the Boy Scouts, 
the High School Glee Club, etc., and 
all gave their hearty support. A 
spruce 60 feet high was set up in the 
public square, the only expenses to be 
paid out of the fund collected being 
the price of the tree and the employ- 
ment of a band of 25 pieces to furnish 
part of the music. 








Courtesy of The American City. 


THE ALTOONA, PA., TREE. 


The Altoona Sunshine Society was responsible for the suc- 
cess of the Altoona community Christmas tree. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad furnished and placed the tree in a 
centrally located square and then equipped the tree with 
electric lights, furnishing the current from its shops. The 
tree was 35 feet high, and an electric star was suspended 
above it 70 feet from the ground, sending its cheering rays 
far into the night, so that even the people passing through 
on the night trains received its kindly message 
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we Italians have been asked to be in anything in the city, and we 
thank you. Next year we will have a trained chorus to take part 
with you.” In New York last year, according to an account in the 
American City, a special effort was made to convey a message of 
peace to the multitude who gathered around the tree to listen to the 
music and join in the choruses. . 

Copies of the peace hymn written by Rev. H. Periera Mendes were 
distributed to the people and sent to various cities throughout the 
country, and later even to Europe, with accounts of the ceremonies. 
Voicing this plea for peace, Os-ke-non-ton, a Mohawk Indian singer, 
represented primeval America in the leading of the throng. When 
the lights began to glow from the lowest branches of the tree and 
extended gradually upward to the topmost light of all, trumpeters 
stationed at the base of the tree sounded their greetings to the four 
quarters of the heavens and were answered by other trumpeters on 
the steps of a neighboring church, where stood Os-ke-non-ton in the 
garb of his tribe, waiting to lead the chorus of 300 voices in the sing- 
ing of the peace hymn to the music of America as the procession 
moved from the church to the tree: 


‘*Father enthroned on high! 
Humbly Thy children cry 
Send peace on earth. 

May peace, prosperity, 

Fill earth from sea to sea; 
May mankind bend the knee 
In fear of Thee. 


Standing on the platform the Indian chanted one of his tribal 
songs, an invocation of thanksgiving to the Great Spirit, and then 
delivered, with band accompaniment, Arthur Farwell’s ‘‘Fulfill- 
ment,” with its opening cry: 


‘“‘Joy, brothers, joy! The far-spread vision of light behold!’’ 


Thus all nationalities join in the festivities, and in addition to the 
human spirit of fellowsbip is evoked the feeling of civic pride, a pride 
that each and all may share, for it takes them all to make up what 
constitutes the city or the town in which they live and move and have 
their being. May the movement grow until every city, town, and 
hamlet in the country will have been brought into line and have its 
own ‘‘community Christimas tree.” 
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ITH the unexpected demise of Sefior Dr. Juan M. Saracho, 
first vice president of the Republic of Bolivia, there 
passed out of the public life of that country one who 
had given to it many years of faithful and disinterested 

service both in official and educational fields. Dr. Saracho was a 
lawyer of prestige and influence and commanded the esteem and 
respect of all. Calm and deliberate by nature, his years of study and 
experience, together with his well-recognized public spirit and 
patriotism, made him much sought for on important matters of state 
and nation. At his initiative there was established at Camargo a 
lyceum and shortly after this he was named traveling professor m 
the colleges and universities of the country. Later he was elected 
rector of the University of Potosi. In the affairs of state he occupied 
prominent positions at various times. He was senator from the 
Department of Tarija and then minister of public instruction and 
justice during the presidency of Gen. Pando. In the first administra- 
tion of Gen. Montes he was again appointed minister of instruction 
and justice. During the term of Villazon, Dr. Saracho was second 
vice president of the country. At the time of his death he was first 
vice president and president of the national congress. He also 
served in two cabinets as minister of foreign affairs. In recognition 
of the greatness and esteem of the deceased, President Montes 
arranged for the remains to be brought from Tupiza to La Paz, so 
that appropriate final honors might be paid at the capital. 

The tragic death of Gen. José Gomes Pinheiro Machado, vice 
president of the Senate of Brazil, brought to an untimely close the 
career of a notable public man. While engrossed in conversation 
with a number of prominent senators at one of the leading hotels in 
Rio de Janeiro, the general was struck down by an assailant and 
shortly after passed away as a result of the fatal wound. Gen. Pin- 
heiro Machado was a leader in the political life of his country and a 
member of a family whose name is intimately linked with important 
achievements of Brazil. He was born in Séo Luiz, State of Rio 
Grande do Sul, and educated in his native State. Aspiring to a 
military career, he left home at the age of 15 to attend a military 
school, but for reasons of health was obliged to abandon these plans 
and went to Sao Paulo, where he completed studies in law. Return- 
ing to his home State, he organized societies and persistently agi- 
tated the establishment of a republican form of government to 
replace the then monarchy, He assisted in the founding of the 
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newspaper entitled ‘‘A Federacaéo,” the organ of the republican 
party. With the downfall of the empire the general was elected 
senator and up to the time of his death represented his State in the 
senate, having been reelected nine consecutive terms. He was also 
serving his third term as vice president of that body. As a lawyer 
and leader in public affairs Gen. Pinheiro Machado was well known, 
and his death is deeply deplored. 

Paul Fuller, who was President Wilson’s personal representative 
for some time in Mexico, recently died at his home in New York City. 
In his death the country lost an able, honorable, and public-spirited 
citizen as well as an international lawyer of high ideals and inter- 
national prominence. Perhaps no better characterization of the 
varied activities and broad human sympathies which raised him high 
in the esteem of all can be found than in the following statement by 
one of his intimate friends: 

He was a scholar, a public citizen, a powerful lawyer, and an open-hearted, clear- 
minded gentleman, whose life was given to many good causes and whose friendship 
had in it a peculiar warmth. * * * The philosophic and literary interests for 
which he laid broad foundations in his youth were never abandoned in later life, but 
were kept under constant cultivation. His greatest merit was courage. He always 
believed that something could be done and never feared consequences. 

Mr. Fuller was born in 1848 and spent his early years with Spanish 
friends of his father in California. Subsequently he was placed at 
the school of Charles Coudert, an officer of Napoleon’s Old Guard 
who emigrated to the United States. Choosing law as a career his 
work was largely in the direction of international practice. He took ~ 
an active part as counsel in a celebrated case at Paris, and in the 
United States represented various foreign Governments. In recog- 
nition for services in its behalf the French Government decorated 
him some years ago as Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. Mr. Fuller 
was one of the founders and the first dean of the Fordham Law School 
and always stood high as an advocate for the establishment of a 
loftier code of ethics for the legal profession. Mr. Fuller possessed a 
splendid private library of some 30,000 volumes, carefully selected 
and including works in French and Spanish, as well as in English. 
The knowledge of languages, together with a peculiar personal charm 
and sincerity, brought him close to the hearts of his associates, and 
to this quality may be ascribed his ability to get at the truth and 
depth of matters on his special missions. He always manifested a 
lively interest in Pan American activities, and was a member of and 
contributor to the American Society of International Law and other 
learned organizations. 

The announcement of the death of Mr. Herbert R. Eldridge, vice 
president of the National City Bank of New York, while on a trip 
across the Andes on his way from Chile to Bolivia, was received with 
sorrow by his business associates and his many friends. Mr. Eldridge 
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was traveling through South America looking after the development 
of the bank’s interests there and negotiating with bankers and mer- 
chants for the organization of new facilities by which commodities 
from South America might be directed toward United States markets 
instead of to Europe, as they have hitherto gone. Mr. Eldridge’s rise 
in the banking world was rapid and interesting. Born in Decatur, 
Ill., he received a college preparatory education, but chose business 
for a career. He became cashier of the Gainesville National Bank 
and later was elected one of its officers. He next identified himself 
with the Texas Bankers’ Association, acquired a sound knowledge 
of the science of banking, and soon after was elected president of 
that organization. He then associated himself with the Commercial 
National Bank of Houston as cashier, became vice president there, 
and resigned to accept a vice presidency of the First National Bank 
of Colorado Springs, and two years later returned to Texas as vice 
president of the First National Bank of Houston. He was occupying 
that post when he accepted the invitation in 1913 to become one of 
the executives of the National City Bank of New York. Mr. Eldridge 
was regarded as a thoroughly equipped and constructive banker and 
an especial authority on the organization of banking facilities in con- 
nection with national and international movement to markets of 
important commodities. 

In one of the large and attractively furnished rooms of the national 
palace at San Salvador, a room quite luxuriant with its soft har- 
monious blending of rich velvets and tapestry, there presides with 
the dignity and courtesy befitting an official in that exalted position, 
Sefior Dr. Francisco Martinez Suarez, the minister of foreign rela- 
tions of the Republic of El Salvador. Minister Martinez Suarez was 
called to administer the delicate duties of that responsible post after 
having demonstrated his character, tact, and ability in private life 
and in public offices of lesser importance. Since he has been in 
office he has succeeded in maintaining that entente cordiale which 
his country enjoys with other nations, both far and near. Although 
Salvador is the smallest of the 21 independent Republics of the 
Western Hemisphere, it makes up for this limitation of territory by 
its large population, nearly 1,700,000, or eight times the population 
per square mile of the United States. In governing the foreign 
affairs of this happy little country, Dr. Martinez Suarez has been 
eminently successful. The minister has an attractive personality, 
and is modest and retiring by nature, but a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with him reveals a delightful sense of humor and a pleasing 
readiness to assist those in need of his aid. Before accepting this 
position in the cabinet Dr. Martinez Suarez had established a reputa- 
tion as a lawyer and jurist throughout Central America. He served 
as judge in the courts of first appeal, was deputy and also president 
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of the National Congress, president of the supreme court of justice, 
member of the second juridical congress of Central America, and 
delegate from El Salvador to the fourth Pan American Conference 
at Buenos Aires. He also served as minister to some of the Central 
American countries, and at one time was member of the Central 
American court of justice at San José, Costa Rica. 

The presence in the United States of Sefior Don José Valle-Riestra, 
the talented Peruvian composer, has served to stimulate interest 
among music lovers in the melodies cf the ancient Incas as revived 
and interpreted by this interest. Although Sefior José Valle-Riestra 
received his musical education in France, his Peruvian nativity and 
love for that land were factors strongly enough developed in him to 
make him find abundance of inspiration in the folklore of his people 
and to enable him to reveal the beautiful possibilities hidden in the 
ancient Inca music which tradition had preserved from remote times, 
antedating by far those of the Spanish conquest. The composer em- 
ploys but few of the old Indian motives, but he really appropriates the 
spirit of that lost art and infuses it into his music. With a growing in- 
terest in the United States in all that pertains to the higher social, 
literary, and cultural activities of the ;Latin American countries, the 
dramatic and musical efforts of the composer are meeting a responsive 
note. Sefor José Valle-Riestra is the author of two operas based on 
Peruvian historical themes. The first, “Olanta,’’ was produced with 
great success in Lima and is founded on the well-known Inca drama of 
the same name, which is said to have been acted during the great 
annual ‘‘fiestas’’ of that olden civilization. The other work is called 
“‘Atahualpa,”’ founded on the history of the conquest of Peru by the 
Spaniards. The composer has also written a requiem mass, and is 
now at work on a one-act opera in English based on a Jamaican 
legend and which will be called “‘The Blush of Me-tah-ne.”’ The 
libretto for the latter will be written by another Peruvian who has 
already made a name for himself as a playwright, Sefior Don Alfonso 
Washington Pezet, son of the Peruvian minister in Washington. 

William Dawson, jr., the United States consul at Rosario, Argen- 
tina, was born at St. Paul, Minn., 1885. He attended the University 
of Minnesota and then continued his studies abroad at the Ecole 
Libre des Sciences Politiques, at Paris. In 1908 he entered the 
consular service as vice and deputy consul general at Petrograd. 
Later that year he was transferred to a similar post at Barcelona, 
Spain. After two years in Spain, Mr. Dawson was sent to the con- 
sulate general at Frankfort. While serving here he successfully 
passed the competitve examinations for the consular service, and 
on November 24, 1913, received his commission as consul at Rosario. 
With the recently enacted new consular regulations, Mr. Dawson 
was appointed to a higher grade in‘ the service, although retaming 
his present post. 
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Frank Anderson Henry, the United States consul at Puerta Plata, 
Dominican Republic, was born in Garden City, N. Y., December 10, 
1883, but later established his residence at Wilmington, Del. After 
a public-school education he entered Lehigh University, and in 1906 
graduated with the degree of chemical engineer. The next few 
years Mr. Henry was associated with various chemical concerns, 
when he resigned his activities in this direction and entered the con- 
sular service. After passing the necessary examinations he was ap- 
pointed consul at Guadeloupe in 1912, and the following year was 
transferred to the post at Puerto Plata, where he is now located. 
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The Dreadnaught of Packing Houses is the title of an article in a recent 
number of The Americas dealing with the new Armour packing plant 
at La Plata, Argentina. The establishment of this institution in 
Argentina forged another link in the commerce of the United States, 
with South America, and was the subject of considerable attention 
at the hands of the commercial press of both countries. 

The Review of the River Plate, of Buenos Aires, in commenting 

on the advent of this important new concern into Argentina, referred 
te it as— 
a noteworthy event, as it will absorb still further large quantities of Argentine cattle 
and sheep, and it also initiates a new industry by the slaughter and elaboration of 
pigs forexport. * * * Theundeveloped state of the pig-rearing industry in Argen- 
tina up to the present time has been attributed to the lack of outlet for more than the 
moderate demands of home consumption, and primitive at that. 


The Review expresses its belief in the success of this enterprise 
despite the failure of the English “‘frigorificos” some few years ago, due 
to lack of adequate supply. On this point it states: 

There is good reason to believe that better fortune will attend the Armour Co.’s 
enterprise in this direction, as rural opinion has undergone some education on the 
subject of pigs in recent years, and the intention of the company to occupy them- 
selves with the industry on a large scale was announced with sufficient anticipation 
to stimulate the enthusiasm and energies of pig breeders, actual or intended. 


Discussing the importance of this industry and the size of its 
physical equipment, the writer in The Americas says: 


The establishment of this plant is of considerable inter-American interest and sig- 
nificance. Itis admittedly the largest, finest, and most perfectly appointed packing 
house ever built anywhere. It is anticipated that its operation will give an impetus 
to further beef raising and will practically create swine raising on a large scale in South 
America. It may mean a new source of meat supply for North America in the decline 
of our cattle industry. The placing of this great plant in Argentina has impressed 





THE ARMOUR PLANT AT LA PLATA. ARGENTINA. 


The Frigorifico Armour de La Plata, as it is called in Spanish, is considered one of the largest and most 
modern packing houses in the world, and represents another important factor in the commercial relations 
between the United States and South America. The plant was under construction since September, 
1913, and was formally inaugurated this year. 





INSPECTING A DEPARTMENT AT THE ARMOUR PLANT IN ARGENTINA. 


This packing house has a daily killing capacity of 1,500 cattle (same as the Chicago plant), 2,500 sheen 
and 1,000 hogs. Although Argentina has thus far produced very little volume in the way of hogs, largely 
because there was no market, it is believed that the adequate facilities for hog slaughter provided in this 
new plant will stimulate this activity and practically develop another profitable industry. 
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upon people with whom we would like to do business there an idea of United States 
industrial importance. It isa real influence for more trade between the two countries. 

Briefly described, the plant is a group of 17 steel-concrete structures covering 24 
acres of ground and costing some $3,500,000. It will have a capacity for handling 
1,500 cattle, 2,500 sheep, and 1,000 hogs. It will employ some 3,000 men and women. 
In connection with it a fleet of 10 refrigerator steamships will be run upon a regular 
18-day schedule, 5 of them to North America. 


The article continues with a brief description of the location of the 
plant and refers to the institution as typically inter-American inas- 
much as its directorate and employees include people from both 
countries. It then continues thus: 


The plant is called the Frigorifico Armour de la Plata. * * * Ofthe 3,000 who 
will be in physical charge of the work of the plant only the manager, superintendent, 
department heads, and foremen were drawn from the Armour forces in the United 
States. The others are native workmen, for the most part Italian and Spanish, and 
300 Argentine girls. The butchers are all Argentinians, drawn from among the gauchos 
of the agricultural plains, who are notably expert with the knife. 

Experts call the new plant an advance over all heretofore constructed in mechanical 
design for efficiency. Wages will be higher in this plant than in the United States, 
which may result in preventing its operation at economies averaging below the north- 
ern plants. E 


There next follows a statement of the processes in the industry 
from the arrival of the meat animals by rail, through their slaughter, 
the distribution of the numerous parts of the animal to the respective 
departments for utilization and manufacture in by-products, and the 
shipment to North America or to Europe. 

As this plant intends to encourage the raising of hogs on a large 
scale throughout the Argentine Republic, the writer makes the 
following comment on this phase of the industry: 

The facilities for hog slaughter provided in this new plant represent the first actual 
demonstration of faith in the hog-raising possibilities of Argentina, which has so far 
produced very little volume in the way of hogs, largely because there was no market. 
The Armour investment in hog-slaughtering facilities has been made with an eye 
to the time when Argentina develops its possibilities in this promising line. 


In this connection it is both gratifying and interesting to note the 
favor with which Argentina itself welcomed the establishment of 
this new industry as reflected in the following excerpts from an 
article in a Buenos Aires publication: 


This important company, which is the embodiment of the great energy which charac- 
terizes the North American people, is erecting on Argentine soil an establishment 
worthy of its strength and prestige, and an establishment which will be a conclusive 
and positive revelation of Argentine riches and industrial power. 

Factories, industrial units of the size of the Armour packing house at La Plata, are 
what this country needs especially to develop its economic strength, to expand to its 
greatest limits the riches of its mother industry. Above all, these factories with the 
enormous expansion of their products must make us better known in all parts of the 
world and must bear witness outside our national frontiers of what we are—a people 
full of zeal for what is beautiful, for what is great, for all that gives visions and hopes 
of better times; a people hard working and progressive and cultured, with a full 
knowledge of a’mission in the world. 
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For this reason we salute with patriotic enthusiasm the incorporation of this great 
monument to our national progress; a monument which will help us bind more closely 
the many chains with a nation which isa glory and pride to all the continent and whose 
friendship is dear to us. 

Everything in this giant of the packing industry speaks eloquently of the ingenious 
and practical make-up of the Yankee, even to the slightest detail. For instance, the 
many elevators controlled by electricity. * * * Each department has its dressing 
room and many shower baths for the workmen. * * * ‘The sewer, 8 kilometers 
long, that will carry the sewage of the establishment far away from the coast into the 
sea outside. * * * The section which the veterinarian inspectors of the Agri- 
cultural Department will occupy. They are charged with watching the processing of 
the product, and their department is very light, roomy, and comfortable, the best 
that exist in similar establishments. * * * The other building facing the dock is 
set aside for the administration and here there will be lacking none of that simple 


equipment, elegant and practical, which ts to be found in the great offices of North 
America. 


On the occasion of the inauguration of this commercial enterprise 
a special gunboat from Buenos Aires brought to the function a dis- 
tinguished party, among whom were His Excellency Dr. Victorino 
de la Plaza, President of the Argentine Republic; the vice president 
of the Republic; the United States ambassador, cabinet ministers, 
deputies, and representatives of the bar and commercial and breeders’ 
associations. 


Booker Taliaferro Washington is the subject of a special article in 
the November number of the Spanish edition of the BULLETIN 
dealing with the life, service, and work of this noted leader of the 
Negro race. The following is the English version of that article: 


“One farm bought, one house built, one school maintained, one office well filled, 
one life cleanly lived, will tell more in our favor than all the abstract eloquence that 
can be summoned to plead our cause.’’ In this one sentence, written by Booker 
Washington, is displayed the whole philosophy of that very remarkable man for the 
uplift of the Negro race in the United States. : 

Rare is it in the history of the world that a man has spoken so briefly, yet in one 
sentence so comprehensively summed up the very genius of progress and of civiliza- 
tion. It is not by eloquence and by mouthings that man advances but by patient, 
conscientious, and capable work. Norace can impress itself upon the world and take 
that station in the world’s affairs which it believes itself entitled to merely by regis- 
tering its claim, even though that registration be in words of the most burning 
and melting eloquence. To progress one must work and one must acquire. 

Booker Washington saw that this was the lesson, the one preeminently vital lesson 
which must be taught his, the Negro, race. To the teaching of this lesson he, 
the most capable man that his race has yet produced in the United States, devoted 
his life’s work. 

Booker Taliaferro Washington was born in the State of Virginia about 1858—he 
never knew the exact date of his own birth—of a negro slave woman and an unknown 
white father. After the Civil War and the abolition of slavery the mother, being then 
free, married a negro man and the family moved to the State of West Virginia. Asa 
mere child Booker Washington worked in the West Virginia salt and coal mines. At 
this time he was an illiterate and practically nameless little boy. It must be 
remembered that the name Booker Taliaferro Washington was one he subsequently 


gave himself for in his youngest days he was like thousands of other little negro . 


children in the South almost without a name. But the divine spark was in this one 
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Courtesy of The Southern Workman, Hampton,tVa. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 
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little negro’s soul, the craving for an education, to be something, a craving that could 
not be suppressed. So he worked his way in 1872 across the States of West Virginia 
and Virginia to the Hampton Normal and Industrial Institute, a school organized for 
teaching Negro and Indian boys. For three years he paid his expenses at Hampton 
by serving as janitor. In 1875 he went back to West Virginia and taught in a local 
negro school for three years, himself the most diligent student of all. Then for one 
year he attended the Wayland Seminary in Washington and in 1879 was appointed 
an instructor at his first school in Hampton. Two years later he accepted a call to 
organize and become the principal of a negro normal schcol at Tuskegee in the State 
of Alabama. 

The Tuskegee school became Booker Washington’s life work and by this he was 
known and by this he is judged. His creative life began with the opening of this 
school July 4, 1881, and ended with his death at Tuskegee November 14, 1915. 

In 1880 the State of Alabama appropriated $2,000 as an annual contribution to pay 
teachers’ salaries in an institute to be organized and known as the Tuskegee State 
Normal School. Booker Washington was invited and accepted the invitation to 
organize the school and to become principal. There was no fund for buildings and 
nothing to begin with except the State grant of $2,000 (increased in 1884 to $3,000 and 
afterwards to $4,500). The first start was made in a negro church and a single out- 
building lent by the negro community of Tuskegee, with one teacher and 30 pupils. 
Fifteen years had then elapsed since the close of the Civil War and the freedom of the 
Negro race. During this period that race had accomplished but little in the South, 
where the great mass of them were. They had had leaders, and some of these were 
men of capacity and most of them were good, if not convincing, speakers, but none had 
grasped the real problem of negro advancement. It remained for Booker Washington 
to do this. It was not by prating of the wrongs of slavery, the rights of man, or the 
equality of the races, nor yet by whining or by truculence that the negro could conquer 
his place. Booker Washington saw that in order to gain respect he must merit respect. 
Work and study, these were his watchwords. For the first 10 years of Tuskegee’s 
existence, Booker Washington’s time, or so much of it as could be spared from actual 
class work, was spent in teaching the people of the South, not alone the negroes, but 
the whites as well, the value of industrial education. In 1881 there was no school in 
Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, South Carolina, or Texas, white or 
black, which gave attention to industrial education, and the Hampton School in Vir- 
ginia was the only school in all the South that gave to the negro what could be con- 
sidered a practical industrial education. In the North the condition was somewhat 
better, put farfrom satisfactory. Now, due almost entirely to the example of Tuskegee, 
there is no State, North or South, where industrial and vocational education for the 
negro is not easily obtainable. It was necessary for Washington to have money, land, 
and buildings for the needs of hisschool. It was necessary for him to appeal for private 
aid, and it was necessary for his school to be a success in order that he might obtain 
this aid. In other words, starting with almost nothing, the venture must prove a 
success in order to win the approval of the community, because this approval was the 
very foundation on which it was built. The approval must come from both races, 
white and black; the latter, because without it he could not hope to lead his people 
forward to the light of civilization and progress; the former, because without the white 
man he could not secure the land, the money, and the moral aid necessary to success. 
Washington accomplished what even now seems almost the impossible. He convinced 
the northern white man of the impracticability of northern schemes for negro advance- 
ment. He convinced the southern white man that the educated negro need not be a 
demagogue and a political pander, and above all he convinced the negro himself that 
it was only by personal attainments and character that he could win the respect or even 
the toleration of the white man. Through it all he kept his self-respect, for he was 
proud of his race and believea that it had in store a great destiny. He often contrasted 
his own with the Indian race in the United States and showed how the one had thrived 
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notwithstanding 250 years of slavery and how the other had almost entirely vanished. 
So it was not without reason that he said ‘‘The Negro seems to be about the only race 
that has been able to look the white man in the face and live.” 

The first years of the school were hard but success came. The first donation was a 
mule, then a bit of land, then a little money. Gradually the gifts were larger and the 
school prospered. From 30 pupils it had 100, soon many hundreds, then a thousand. 
In 1904 there were 900 acres of land under cultivation, and there were 37 separate 
branches of industry in operation and products from mechanical departments alone 
to the value of over $100,000 were sold. Most of the labor in erecting the buildings 
at Tuskegee has been performed by the pupils. The school has graduated thousands 
of mechanics, farmers, skilled laborers, and teachers of all kinds. Tuskegee graduates 
are in every negro school whether industrial or not and the influence of Tuskegee 
permeates every State inthe Union. The school new has about 2,000 students of which 
about two-thirds are males. They come frem every state of the United States and 
from about two dozen foreign localities. Tuskegee is nct a charity school. Every 
student must pay his own expenses. He is charged $10 entrance fee, $10 a month for 
board, and must buy his own school books and provide his own clothing. If his means 
are limited he is given an opportunity to work and earn money in the school industries. 
Thus he becomes self-supporting and self-reliant. He is taught how to labor efficiently; 
but he is taught more, he is taught the dignity of labor which is the foundation of 
character building. 

Broadly speaking, the instruction imparted by Tuskegee is of two kinds—academic 
-and industrial. But these two are not separated, for the basic idea of the enterprise 

is the inseparable and necessary union of the mental and physical attributes. On 
the academic side the ordinary branches up to about a high-school grade are taught 
and on the industrial side carpentry, wood turning and woodworking, blacksmithing, 
printing, wheelwrighting, harness making and carriage trimming, painting, machine- 
shop and steam-engineering work, plumbing, steam and water fitting, iron founding, 
tinsmithing, tailoring, mechanical and architectural drawing, electrical engineering, 
and gardening. The girls are taught sewing, cooking, laundering, nursing, and other 
home industries. But the principal of all the industrial teaching is farming. Ten 
years after the organization of Tuskegee in 1891 Booker Washington organized the 
Negro Farmers’ Conference to meet yearly at Tuskegee. The negro farmers from 
the surrounding country were invited to assemble and talk over their affairs and their 
difficulties. Local branch conferences were established in Alabama and later all 
over the South. This farmers’ conference has been one of the most efficient of all 
the Tuskegee enterprises and has been of inestimable benefit in improving the stand- 
ard of farming among the blacks. The spirit of Tuskegee and what that spirit leads 
to can not better be illustrated than by an old negro farmer of the most illiterate 
type. He had attended these conferences and he had learned to apply to his own 
fields what he had heard and seen there. Holding up some stalks of cotton which 
he had raised and which showed a progressive improvement of from 1 to 2 bulbs to 
6 to 12 bulbs to the stalk, he said, “‘I have had no chance to study science, but I am 
making some science myself.’’ This is Tuskegee and this is what it stands for. 

In the death of Booker T. Washington the United States has lost a great and val- 
uable man. As a magazine writer has said, “His death is a calamity to his race; 
but it is a greater calamity to the whites.”’ 

Notwithstanding his whole life emphasized and exemplified the greater impor- 
tance of action as compared with words, Booker Washington was an able, fluent, 
and even eloquent speaker. His addresses before white audiences North and South 
were listened to with profound interest and sympathy, and the leading men of both 
sections of the Union were only too glad to help him and be associated with him in 
his work. That his influence will live and that his teaching and his example will 
continue in vitality is the earnest wish of everyone. 
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Stone Age Men of the Land of Fire is the title under which Charles 
Wellington Furlong writes most entertainingly in the October 
number of Travel of the life of the primitive Indians of Tierra del 
Fuego. Some years ago Mr. Furlong spent several months in 
exploring the wildest and least known sections of southernmost 
South America, and his graphic accounts of the country through 
which he traveled and of the wild, unconquered people with whom he 
lived, fished, and hunted are always replete with that interest which 
personal experience alone lends to narratives of this character. 

Of the once powerful tribes of Indians that inhabited the Fuegian 
Archipelago but few still exist. With the exception of the Onas 
and the Yahgans, they have been driven out of existence by the 
white man, and comparatively few even of these are left. From 
the following excerpts of Mr. Furlong’s story something of the 
primitive character and mode of life of these Indians may be gleaned. 


In the time of Magellan and for over 200 years after the entire region south of the 
Strait of Magellan was known as Tierra del Fuego (Land of Fire), being considered 
by many as the northern extremity of another continent still further south. Of the 
few adventurous mariners who made attempts to pass the Strait or round The Horn, 
still fewer ventured to deviate from these two routes to explore the indented coasts 
of Tierra del Fuego. But eventually Tierra del Fuego was found to be a vast and 
intricate archipelago composed of innumerable islands terminating 200 miles further 
south in Cape Horn, and so to-day it is known as the Fuegian Archipelago, the largest 
island as Tierra del Fuego. 

The Yahgan or canoe Indians inhabit the channelways from the southern coast of 
Tierra del Fuego to Cape Horn. Their no less interesting primitive neighbors, the 
Onas, foot Indians, inhabit the dense forests of the island of Tierra del Fuego. 

The northern half of Tierra del Fuego is a more or less open, undulating country 
with a few ranges of low mountains and patched with copse-like areas of woodlands. 
The southern half is a rugged, mountainous country where the southern Andes send 
their pinnacled snow-crowned shafts into the clouds and shunt great glaciers down 
the valleyways and into the channels and inlets of the indented coast. Except on 
the extreme western storm-beaten end of the island, the lowland mountain slopes 
and valleys are clothed with a thick, wet verdure of forests and covering of ferns, 
mosses, and shrubs which spring from the reeking wetness of decayed vegetation and 
boggy soil, due to the tremendous rainfall. In many places the forests are so dense 
and the bog so treacherous that it is impassable to anyone but Ona Indians, and, in 
some places, even to them. 

But this difference between the northern and southern half of their island has 
probably saved them from extinction, for the northern open lands upon which 
thousands of guanaco, which give the Ona his food and material for covering and 
shelter, roamed and fed in countless numbers, proved equally good for sheep. Then 
came the sheep rancher. The Ona with his primitive bow and arrows could not 
stand before the modern repeating firearms of the white man; then, too, he found 
that the “white guanaco,”’ as he called the sheep, were easier to catch and more 
tasteful to the palate than the wild guanaco. Consequently he stole the sheep from 
the men who had first stolen his land. He raided the range by night, and one rancher 
told me that once Onas drove off an entire flock of many hundreds of newly-shorn 
sheep, drowning many in a cold mountain torrent, the dead serving as a bridge over 
which the surviving sheep were driven. After taking them far up the mountain 
valleys, they were slaughtered and weighted down with rocks in the glacial mountain 
streams and thus preserved for future wants. 
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Then began a warfare in which the white man sought the Onas’ extermination, 
and well-mounted rangers rode the ranges and were paid a bounty on every head and 
every bow they brought in. Then the Onas retreated permanently to the deep 
forest lands of the southern half of their island, where the white man dared not follow, 
from which they made occasional sallies. Now here dwells the remnant of this primi- 
tive and unconquered people which in less than 30 years have shrunk from perhaps 
3,000 to 300, and all because they possessed land the white man coveted for his sheep 
and had an inborn courage and ferocity strong enough to oppose him. Thus it will 
be seen that by reason of the character of the southern half of his island the Ona has 
been saved from extinction. * * * 

They are a big people, the men averaging 5 feet 94 inches in height. Their cinna- 
mon-colored bodies are covered with a single loose, tawny guanaco skin held on by 
one arm. Qn their feet they wear moccasins of the leg skin of the animal, while 
a triangular section is cut from the gray-furred neck and tied about their long, black 
hair, which in front is generally trimmed on a line with the eyebrows and under 
this their narrow, dark, keen eyes look wolfishly out. 

The men begin from early boyhood to practice with the bow and arrows and to learn 
the arts of the chase. At about 14 they go through a long initiation, lasting a year 
or more, during which the Ona boys are kept from any association with {the camp 
and live away in a wigwam under the surveillance of a man or two. They undergo 
tremendous hardships and are sent long distances into the deep forests and across 
treacherous bog lands in rain and snow and bitter cold to hunt alone with a guanaco 
hound only for a companion. 

The girls are taught their primitive weaving (a reed basket), learn to cure skins, 
and obtain small food by spearing a small ground rat, also fish in pools when the tide 
is out, to find birds’ eggs and gather mussels, fungi, and berries for food. They soon 
acquire the art of primitive cooking. As with the Yahgans to the south and the 
Tehuelches (Patagonians) to the north, they roast meat from a stick stuck obliquely 
into the ground, inclining over the fire, while mussels and shellfish are generally 
roasted in the shells. * * * 

They obtain fire by striking flint against a kind of iron stone which they told me 
was obtained from one particular mountain in the interior to the west. They strike 
the spark into a dried fungus or moss from which some wood scrapings are ignited 
and the fire started. Their fires when in camp are carefully watched and not per- 
mitted to entirely die out overnight. * * * p 

Scarcity of food forces upon them a nomadic existence, although the various clans 
have certain recognized places of rendezvous, where at times a hundred or so may be 
gathered together in a certain vicinity. On the march practically all their possessions 
are rolled up into the guanaco-skin tents and carried on the backs of the women. To 
this is often added a heavy child, ensconced in a fold of the mother’s guanaco-skin 
robe at the back of her neck. The men carry only their weapons and a guanaco-skin 
kit bag worn about the waist, for it is most essential that in the thick forestsin partic- 
ular the men are not encumbered with camp luggage, in order that they may be in 
constant readiness to hunt or to fight. 


Pistas Para Carreras de Automoviles (speedways for automobile 
racing) is an illustrated article appearing in the November number 
of the Spanish edition of the Buttetin. According to the article, the 
first automobile race in the United States took place about 20 years 
ago. Ten miles an hour was about the best sustained speed the 
contestants made. Last October a young man by the name of 
Anderson covered 350 miles at an average rate of speed of 102.6 
miles an hour. Thus 20 years have brought about a remarkable 
development in the speed possibilities of the modern motor vehicle, 
a development which is due not only to the improvement and per- 
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fection of the mechanical construction of the machines themselves, 
but also to the improved construction of the courses over which the 
races are being run. 

In the December number of Outing (New York) appears an 
article which deals in general terms with the introduction of the new 
form of speedway, especially constructed for automobile racing, a 
development of only the last three or four years. Formerly these 
races were run over ordinary wagon roads, or on race courses con- 
structed for horse racing. The most important races were run over 
certain courses laid out on the paved roadways of the country, and 
were invariably attended by serious accidents in which frequently 
not only the operators of the cars but some of the spectators were 
killed. This was due to the fact that the course was nearly always 
full of sharp curves and dangerous corners, places at which crowds 
of spectators usually congregated, drawn there apparently by a 
morbid curiosity and expectancy of seeing such disasters. 

Before long this toll of human life became repulsive to the public 
and aroused much unfavorable criticism. This, together with the 
fact that the commercial side of this kind of racing was unprofitable 
because spectators gathered along the sides of the roads could not 
be made to pay for the privilege of seeing at least a part of the 
contest, combined to bring about an important change in this sport. 
To make motor racing reasonably safe and at the same time profit- 
able became the problem. 

It was first solved in the city of Indianapolis, Indiana, where an 
engineer constructed a speedway paved with brick and banked high 
at the turns, which was inclosed within a high fence. Substantial 
stands, like amphitheaters, were erected to accommodate and pro- 
tect the spectators, thousands of whom came and paid good prices 
to witness the races, which could thus be watched in perfect secu- 
rity from start to finish. 

These courses, usually oval in form, are constructed with the outer 
edge of the curves elevated above the inner at the turns, so that the 
friction and centrifugal force are compensated by the slope of the 
surface, making it safe for a car to make the turn at its full speed of 
100 miles an hour or more. Accidents have thus become few and 
are confined to the participants in the race, who knowingly take the 
risk incident to such tremendous speed. 

Los Angeles, California, was the second city to build such a speed- 
way, Chicago being the third, and Atlanta, Georgia, the fourth. 
Finally New York built one whose track is 2 miles around, and it was 
on this course that Mr. Anderson made his phenomenal record of 
over 102 miles an hour. 

The effect on the nerves of the participants that racing at such terrific 
speed must have, the writer in Outing discusses as follows: 


As one stares at the drivers and their mechanics standing quietly by their diminutive 
giants at the starting line before the race begins one is prone to imagine all sorts of 





Photo by M. Rosenfeld, Courtesy of Outing. 
SWINGING AROUND THE BANKED TURNS, LIKE CLOUDZSHADOWS: INCREDIBLY FAST. 
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Photo by M. Rosenfeld. Courtesy of Outing. 
MAKING THE TURN. 


Experts say that the cars make better speed on the turns than on the straight stretches. 
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fearful forevisionings in ‘the minds of these men soon to launch into an unbelievable 
blur of speed—visionings of disaster, of strain and collapse, of the thousand and one 
things that may happen in the long grind soon to begin. 

It is probable, however, that no pictures of the sort flit through the minds of the 
contestants. Consciousness of danger there must be, for danger is ever present. At 
100 miles an hour there can be no such thing as control in the ordinary sense if anything 
goes wrong. A broken steering gear means instant and unavoidable disaster, and a 
man might almost as well be shot from a cannon as thrown from a racing automobile 
at that speed. ‘ 

So these men know that the danger they are facing is something more than that 
encountered by the average suburbanite when he boards a railway train each morning. 
As a compensation there is a more than ordinary care in the construction and equip- 
ment of these cars, and a more than usual watchfulness on the part of the men who 
drive them. But as to nerve strain? It must be there—more than in the humdrum 
work of the rest of us, but there are no signs of it that one can see. The drivers climb 
out of their cars at the end of the run with the commonplace air of the man descending 
from a carriage after a pleasant, sleepy jaunt behind an old horse. 

To be sure, the standardizing of speed has simplified the work of the speedmakers. 
The high banks of the turns—a 25-foot rise at the highest point—almost carry the 
cars around without the aid of the drivers. It becomes largely a matter of keeping 
the engine going at the top speed of which itis capable. If another car is to be passed, 
it is in sight long before the jump past is made. There are no spectators crowding the 
course, and the roadbed is of even smoothness and character. * * * The real 
problem is the maker’s, How can he build an engine that will turn out the power 
fast enough? * * * 


As to visualizing the tremendous speed of the racers the writer 
continues: 


Go down to the turns—if you are among the fortunate in the infield—and watch them 
swing around the bank like cloud shadows ona hillside. Thatis precisely the impres- 
sion they give at a distance on the turns, cloud shadows incredibly fast. It is on the 
turns that most of the speedy ones elect to pass their opponents who are loafing along 
at 90 or 95 miles an hour. People who know about these things assert that better 
time is made on these banked turns than on the stretches. The reason is that the 
car is constantly sliding off the air piled up before it instead of bucking straight into 
it. The principle is the same as that of a curved baseball ora slice in golf. It sounds 
reasonable, but do not imagine that you can detect this increase in speed as you 
watch. Your mind will not register small percentages of increase or decrease in 
the high altitudes of speed where these men are. 

A gray or blue or black speck flashes into sight far down the stretch, grows on your 
vision with the rattle of a machine-gun battery that dies for an instant as the driver 
shuts off his engine at the beginning of the turn, and then tilts past you with redoubled 
roar. You have the sensation of looking down on the two men as in the bottom of a 
huge cup, and they are gone, the roar dying down to silence. * * * 

But is it a good sport? That depends on what you want in sport. It lacks the 
delicacy and finesse of tennis, the stubborn, quiet nerve control of golf, the sense of 
team-work that glorifies football. It has its shades and phases. The regular observer 
would soon learn to tell the difference between good driving and bad, to recognize 
personality under the hood and goggles, to applaud skillful strategy and reckless 
chance-taking. They say that Indianapolis crowds are keener to catch these things 
than elsewhere in the United States. It is a faculty that comes with time and ex- 
perience. 

If it is true, as has been said, that speed is the dominant characteristic of American 
life, then motor speedways should find a firm place in American sport. For they are 
consecrated to the God of Speed—speed standardized and safeguarded so far as engi- 
neering skill and human forethought can make that possible. 


19276—Bull. 6—16——_9 





Cuba, Old and New. By Albert G. Robinson, Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
264 pages, 1915. Price, $1.75. 

This is a book for the traveler and the visitor to whom Cuba is new, by one who knows 
the island and its people. It is also a book for those to whom Cuba is old, those who 
themselves know Cuba and the Cubans. The historic setting in which the author 
places his subject is full of charm. His characterization of Columbus as a man of 
lively imagination is justified by the description he gives of Cuba as the discoverer 
saw it and as it appears to the discriminating observer of the present day. Theauthor’s 
description of sunrise in Habana as seen from the deck of a steamer entering the harbor 
is an index of much other entertaining matter. 

There is a blunt hint to the visitor against trying to see too much. ‘“‘It is far better 
to see Habana and its vicinity slowly and enjoyably and look at the pictures of the 
rest of the country than it is to rush through the island merely for the sake of doing so.”’ 

The tourist, of course, will see the new Habana for himself, and Mr. Robinson’s 
chapter on the old Habana will bring the city as it once was vividly before him. 

Some observations on Cuban home life may be commended. In costly city homes 
and in the palm shacks of the peasants alike the author found cordial hospitality and 
gracious courtesy. His experience was the same as that of other Americans who have 
lived in Cuba. 

There is much pertinence in the author’s discussion of Cuba’s revolutions and of the 
relations of the United States to the island. He points out that even during the 
Spanish rule, while there were frequent manifestations of discontent and insurrection- 
ary attempts, Cuba was not a land of revolutions until the outbreak of the 10 years’ 
war in 1868. Discussing the revolutionary movements after independence was estab- 
lished, he invites thought by his citations of the revolutions in the political infancy 
of the United States. 

Discussing specifically the relations of the United States and Cuba, the author says 
that most Americans think that the Spanish-American War was the beginning of them, 
‘‘like a notion that the history of an apple begins with its separation from the tree on 
which it grew.’’ Actually the active relations began, as he shows in a succinct review, 
in Jefferson’s time. 

There is much interesting and entertaining information about the economic resources 
of the island, of which the chapter on the ‘‘Story of Sugar” isanexample. These may 
be read with profit, not only for the information they contain of a practical character, 
but for the economic background they give to the political conditions of the past and 
of the present. 

For the student of Cuban affairs, as well as for the casual visitor, the author’s discus- 
sion of politics and government is illuminating. He traces the Spanish colonial sys- 
tem and its embodiment in the code under which the Cubans had absolutely no 
experience in self-government. The author’s critical judgment of the new Cuba is 
reflected in a few pregnant sentences. ‘‘For neither mistakes nor misconduct can we 
criticize or condemn them without a similar criticism or condemnation of various 
experiences in our own history. We should at least regard them with charity. * * * 
The only issue yet developed in Cuba is between good government and bad politics.”’ 

The author’s conclusion from a sympathetic study of the Cuban experiment in self- 
government is tersely expressed: ‘‘What the Cuban really wants is what all people 
want, an orderly, honest, and economical government under which he may live in 
peace and quiet, enjoying the fruits of his labor without paying an undue share of the 
fruits to maintain his Government.”’ 

The attractiveness of the book is much enhanced by illustrations from photographs 
taken by the author. Cc. M. P 
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Courtesy of Longmans, Green & Co. 
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Practical Exporting. By B. Olney Hough. American Exporter, New York. 
1915. 632 p. Price, $4. 

This new book is said to be the only complete work on export practice published 
in this country, and represents the result of 15 years’ actual experience by the 
author in exporting, as salesman, manufacturer, and commission merchant, followed 
by eight years in his editorial work, which has brought him in daily touch with the 
export problems of several hundred American manufacturers. 

Of special interest to the general reader will be the chapter on ‘‘ Mistaken impres- 
sions,’’ in which some of the most popular beliefs about our foreign trade are analyzed 
and shown to be based on economic fallacies. Brief quotations from scores of leaders 
in the manufacturing, exporting, shipping, and banking world are used to corrobo- 
rate and support the author’s conclusions from his own experience and research. 
The plan and scope of the book is to explain logically and completely every step 
necessary in selling and handling goods for export, from the solicitation of orders 
through the successive steps of preparing goods for shipment, making shipments, 
insurance, financing, etc. 

The 15 chapters of the book are arranged in logical sequence for the complete 
reading of the work, but each chapter is also complete in itself. The object of this 
arrangement is that the business man may use the book as a work of reference, turn- 
ing to the particular chapter covering the subject in which he may desire information 
at the moment when a special problem arises. An exhaustive index further assists 
materially to quick references. 

Thirty-nine forms of export documents, reproduced in full size in facsimile, are 
bound into the book, printed separately on appropriate papers, through the courtesy 
of a number of prominent exporters, shipping firms, banks, etc. All documents have 
been filled out by the author with imaginary transactions, so as to show the proper 
method of using these forms. 

All in all, the book has evidently been designed to take its place as the authority 
on this important subject, and it is apparent from the manner of composition, the 
completeness of design, and even the mechanical features of type, paper, and bind- 
ing, that every effort has been made to attain that result. 





REPORTS RECEIVED UP TO DECEMBER 15, 1915. 











Title. Date. Author. 
ARGENTINA. 
1915. 
Classification of petroleum products and by-products | Oct. 8 | W. Henry Robertson, consul general, 
for customs tariff purposes. Buenos Aires. 
BRAZIL. 
ANITDE) FHORUAY SNOT oo ocpcoc oo cuosgnoceacscc0s0s00KC Oct. 5} A. L. M. Gottschalk, consul general, 
Rio de Janeiro. 
Coffee exportation from Santos, Sept. 15..........-.-. Oct. 6} C. L. Latham, consul, Santos. 
Statement of imports through port of Santos during | Oct. 20 Do. 
September, 1915, by articles. 
Laws regarding labeling of merchandise.............-. Oct. 21 | A. L. M. Gottschalk, consul general, 
Rio de Janeiro. 
Market for boansisceekseensceeeeien ence cece ore eae Noy. 17 | Robert Frazer, jr., consul, Bahia. 


1 This does not represent a complete list of the reports made by the consular officers in Latin America, 
but merely those that are supplied to the Pan American Union as likely to be of service to this organization. 
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Reports received up to December 15, 1915—Continued. 











Title. Date. 
CHILE. 

; F | 1916. 
Importation of rice, watches, and clocks....-...------- | Sept. 25 
TM POLtS{OMLICE wz 2 or Nass oS EE | Sept. 28 
Imports|ofisugan tor 1913)5 542. sssseee eee see eee ee 19 
SUP ar Sees dscsee ome see Cee ee eek eee niactiinee eis Bae seca 
Newspapers; rates of advertising.....................- Meee gs 
Bags for shipping tin concentrates from Bolivia....... Oct. 20 

COLOMBIA. | 
| 
Financing municipal public improvements. .-......-..-- | Oct. 25 
CUBA. 


Commercial travelers and their samples...............| 


ailroadiconstructlone=- asses ee eereee eee eee eee | 


JAIRO ANG) OVS TUN KOp OF), so Goo oncocooSHeAsossobSesouescse 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Opportunity for American insurance companies.....-- 


Marketponmetinedisicarseese se eer ee eeetreer ree eerer 
Internal revenue receipts on alcohol.......-..--.-..-.- 


Coal consumption... etetriaisial assists eae Aye eee 
Sieleeeve whaayovorsiis Ghavel GlONOES 5 5 op oeasesosccosucesceseuacec 
HONDURAS. 

MELE PHONES as rperetovel acer SS eee re ee ee 


MEXICO. 


Oil shipments for month of October, 1915.......-.---- 
Threshing and threshing machines...........--------- 


PARAGUAY. 
Buctonandustnyeeccc scence eae eee oe eee eeeeeee 
Market for men’s ready-made suits...........-----.--- 
Shoerfactonies ec acesesccr cone er tee ee eens 


Market for hardware in Paraguay...---...------------ 
Disinfectants ss orieicce eee ee ee CO ese 


PERU. 
Customs'revenuesforAueustylOloae eee eee eeeee eee 
Budget for 1916; estimated revenues and expenditures; 

new tax on imports; proposed increase in consular 

Bete TIMPOLLA LIONS ys) Oo — 14 eee ree ee 
SALVADOR. 

Matchessimportsiandiduiyenceetereeteae see eeeee eee 
VENEZUELA. 

Imports of refined sugar into Venezuela in 1913 and 6 


months of 1914. 
SisaltimsVienezlelamecert eres = seer seers ee ee eee 








iL 
18 
19 
28 


16 


, 22 
23 
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Author. 


Thomas ,W.%Voetter, consul, Antofa- 


gasta, 
David J. D.% Myers, consul, Punta 
A 


Arenas. 
L. J. Keena, consul general, Valparaiso. 
Thomas W. Voetter, consul, Antofa- 
gasta. 
Do. 
Do. 


| Ross Hazeltine, consul, Cartagena. 


| James L. Rodgers, consul general, 


Habana. : 
P. Merrill Griffith, consul, Santiago. 
R. M. Bartleman, consul, Cienfuegos. 


Robert K. Williams, vice consul, Santo 
Domingo. 
Edward L. Lowe, vice consul, Puerto 
Plata. 
Robert K. Williams, vice consul, Santo 
Domingo. 
Do. 
Juan M. Herrero, vice consul, Santo 
Domingo. 


E. M. Lawton, consul, Tegucigalpa. 
Thomas H. Bevan, consul, Tampico. 


Wilbert L. Bonney, consul, San Luis 
Potosi. 


Samuel Hamilton Wiley, consul, Asun- 
cion. 


William H. Handley, consul, Callao. 
Do. 


Do. 


Lynn W. Franklin, vice consul, San 
Salvador. 


Homer Brett, consul, La Guaira. 


Do. 





1 Undated. 
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Courtesy of Mundo Argentino. 


AN ARGENTINE TRIBUTE TO THE DISCOVERER OF AMERICA. 


One of the interesting features of the celebration in Buenos Aires in commemoration of the four hun- 
dred and twenty-third anniversary of the discovery of America was the guard of honor which was 
stationed around the Columbus Monument during the festivities of the day. This guard was com- 
posed of the youthful Exploradores Argentinos, dressed in natty uniforms, and formed an attractive 
part of the ceremonies. 
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BOY SCOUTS OF COSTA RICA. 


The first Costa Rican Boy Scouts company was recently organized at the Colegio Evans in San Jose. 
Upon the occasion of the recent Fiesta dela Raza the company, well drilled and completely uniformed, 
took an active part in the public exercises, and by their fine appearance and manly deportment dem- 


onstrated the value of their training and reflected great credit upon the college and their organizer, 
Prof. Lucas Ratil Chacon, technical directcr of the instituticn. 
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Photograph copyrighted. Courtesy of American Federation of Art, publishers of Art and Progress. 


CENTRAL FEATURE OF THE SPENCER TRASK MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN. 


The beautiful figure, symbolizing ‘The Spirit of Life,” stands with both arms upraised. In the right 
hand she holds a pine bough, in the left an overflowing bowl. Henry Van Dyke, the American 
ambassador to Holland, recently referred to this beautiful statue as “‘a message in bronze, say ing 
silently to the children of men that life is not a care and a burden, but a blessing and a joy to all 


who live in purity and love.” 








The BUDGET of the city of Buenos Aires for 1916, as recom- 
mended by the mayor, amounts to 39,000,000 pesos national cur- 
rency (paper peso = $0.425), as compared with 43,677,150 pesos in 
1915.—tThe recent arrival in Argentina of 1,825 IMMIGRANTS 
from Spain, including some Italians and Germans, marks the begin- 


ning of what is expected to be an increase in immigration. A 
RECORD TRANSACTION in the sugar industry was made recently 
when Messrs. Leach Bros., owners of a refinery in the Province of 
Jujuy, bought the two remaining refineries there for the sum of 
26,000,000 paper pesos. These three refineries manufacture a yearly 
average of 50,000 tons of sugar. The SHEEP FAIR and exposi- 
tion of the Argentine Rural Society was opened at Palermo in 
Buenos Aires on November 10, 1915. The exhibits were divided into 
five classes, prizes being awarded to each class. The sale of stock 
exhibited began on November 12. The sum of 500,000 pesos has 
been appropriated for the use of the Department of Agriculture in 
combating the LOCUST INVASION. Much damage was done to 
the grain crops and pasture and more than 200,000 kilos of the 
insects have already been destroyed. During the first 10 months 
of the present year the CUSTOMHOUSE at Buenos Aires collected 
duties amounting to 75,832,679.83 paper pesos, as compared with 
100,283,207.36 collected during the same period of 1914. The 
months of September and October, 1915, showed an increase of 14.77 
and 28.34 per cent, respectively, over the corresponding months of 
1914. Representatives of American manufacturers have peti- 
tioned the city authorities of Buenos Aires for a site on which to 
establish an EXHIBIT of manufactured products of the United 
States on the occasion of the centennial celebration in 1916. The 
FOREIGN COMMERCE of the Argentine Republic during the first 
nine months of 1915 amounted to 573,783,526 gold pesos (gold 
peso = $0.9647), made up of imports 159,853,319 gold pesos and 
exports 413,930,207 gold pesos. The balance of trade in favor of the 
Republic for this period amounted to 254,076,888 gold pesos, the 
highest figure ever reached.t—A FACTORY for the manufacture 
of shoes, recently opened in Buenos Aires, has 500 workmen and a 
daily output of 3,000 pairs of shces.——A law has been promulgated 
approving the plans submitted for the work of SANITATION in 
the vicinity of Tucuman and an appropriation of 500,000 pesos has 
been made for carrying on the work.——According to La Prensa the 
world production of FLAX amounted to 2,632,000 tons in 1913, of 
which Argentina produced 1,100,000 tons, or almost half of the 
total output. India ranked second with 536,000 tons, Russia third, 


and the United States fourth. The executive power has approved 
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a law providing 200,000 pesos. for taking a CENSUS of the live stock 
in the Province of Buenos Aires and committees have already been 
appointed for conducting the work.——The exportation of WINE 
from the Province of Mendoza in September, 1915, was 503,295 
hectoliters, which broke all records. For the same period in 1914, 
196,544 hectoliters were exported. According to latest statistics, 
this Province has an area of 10,191 hectares planted in fruit trees 
and produces all varieties of fruits of the finest quality——The 
American Association of International Arbitration of New York 
will present the Social Argentine Museum with a LIBRARY con- 
taining from 5,000 to 8,000 volumes written by citizens of the 
United States and other countries on the Argentine Republic.——The 
Department of Agriculture has offered money PRIZES for the best 
crops of wheat and flax raised from seed distributed by the National 
Government. Tn less than seven months’ operation ending Octo- 





ber 31 the POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS of the Republic had 63,535 
depositors and deposits aggregating 1,034,295 pesos national cur- 
rency. Itis expected that the deposits will reach the sum of 2,000,000 
pesos before the end of the present year.——By a decree of the Post 
Office Department, PARCEL POST packages will be delivered to 
the residence of the consignee for an additional charge of 25 centavos 
per parcel. 





John C. Berry and J. C. Luitweiler, citizens of the United States 
representing a group of North American capitalists, have petitioned 
the Bolivian Congress to grant them a 25-year concession for the 
establishment and operation of ELECTRIC SMELTERS for the 
reduction of barilla tin and concentrates. If the concession is 
granted, the petitioners or their assigns propose to invest the capital 
necessary to finance the undertaking, estimated in round numbers at 
$2,000,000. The plan comprises the erection of smelters in the dif- 
ferent mining centers of the country capable of reducing 50 per cent 
more than the present output of Bolivian tin ore, generating and 
using for this purpose electric energy up to 20,000 horsepower, 
and providing additional electric force for the use of railways and 
industrial companies within 100 kilometers of the company’s plants. 
To meet in the proposed concession clauses objectionable to some of 
the Bolivian smelters and mine owners, the original petition was 
modified so as to eliminate the clause providing for a differential 
tariff on exports of bar and barilla tin, and Bolivian capitalists were 
given the privilege of contributing to an amount not exceeding 40 
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per cent of the required capital. The matter is still pending in the 
House of Deputies of the Bolivian Congress.——The Industrial Syn- 
dicate of Bolivia, which has charge of the agricultural experiment 
station of the Bolivian Government at Miguilla, has requested the 
Bolivian minister in London, through the department of foreign rela- 
tions, to furnish information and prices concerning the machinery 
necessary for the establishment of a new industry in the Republic for 
the ELABORATION OF VEGETABLE FIBERS, such as hemp, 
flax, cotton, etc. Quotations submitted by a Manchester house show 
that such an installation can be made at an approximate cost of 
£850.——The Senate of the Bolivian Congress has passed a bill grant- 
ing to Jose Pirro, an Italian subject, 500,000 hectares of land in the 
Bolivian Chaco, to be used for colonization purposes. The title to 
this land in fee simple passes to the concessionaire as soon as he has 
settled 100 Italian families of at least three persons each thereon and 
has complied with all other conditions of the contiact. The colonists 
are to engage in stock raising, especially horses and cattle, and in 
agriculture generally, paying particular attention to the growing of 
cotton, hemp, rice, and other staple products to which the land is 
adapted. The colonization plan also includes the settlement of five 
native Bolivian families to each foreign family, the object being to 
teach the native colonists improved methods of cultivation. The 
colonists are exempt for a period of 15 years from the payment of 
duty on machinery imported for use in the colony. The conces- 
sionaire agrees to maintain an adequate number of public schools for 
the use of the children of the colonists——The Bolivian Government 
has authorized Manuel Cachicatari to establish a passenger and 
FREIGHT SERVICE on Lake Titicaca. The Pelicano, a boat 32 
feet long by 12 feet wide, will be utilized for this purpose. The 
tariff charges are 1 boliviano per passenger and 40 to 50 centavos 
per Spanish quintal of freight.——The WATER supply recently fur- 
nished the city of Potosi amounts to 3,000 cubic meters every 24 
hours, or 10 liters per inhabitant. The filtermg plant has a capacity 
of 2,888 liters per day. Tarabuco has also just installed water- 
works, and the city of Cochabamba has requested bids for an increase 
in its water supply. 





The proposed BUDGET of the Government of Brazil as submitted 
to the Senate gives estimated revenues amounting to 114,000 gold 
contos (paper conto, about $250; gold conto, $546) and 350,000 paper 
contos. The expenditures are calculated at 72,000 gold contos and 





418,000 paper contos. The seventy-seventh ANNIVERSARY of 
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the founding of the Brazilian Historic and Geographic Institute was 
celebrated with appropriate ceremonies in Rio de Janeiro on October 
21 last. The total FOREIGN COMMERCE of Brazil for the first 
nine months of the year 1915, not including imports and exports cf 
foreign specie and bank notes, according to the report of the minister 
of finance, was 1,099,251 contos paper (conto paper, about $250 
United States currency). The imports amounted to 420,755 contos 
paper, as compared with 476,239 contos paper for the same period 
in 1914. The exports amounted to 678,496 contos paper, as com- 
pared with 537,241 contos for the same period in 1914. During this 
period the exports to Denmark increased from 871 contos in 1914 to 
9,929 contos in 1915.——The exports of frozen and chilled MEATS 
from the ports of Rio de Janeiro and Santos for the first nine-month 
period of 1915 amounted to 2,356,734 kilograms, valued at 2,357 
contos paper.——An exposition was opened at the Naval Club in 
Rio de Janeiro on October 21 to promote the FISH INDUSTRY in 
Brazil. There is every reason to believe that great developments 
will be made in this industry within a short time, as the Santos Fish 
Co. alone caught 3,000,075 kilograms of fish in the first 10 months 
of 1915.—The RIO PALACE HOTEL, a new building five stories 
high and well equipped, was recently opened in Rio de Janeiro. 
The Brazilian Lloyd will soon establish a NEW LINE OF STEAM- 
ERS between Brazil and the Scandinavian countries of Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark. The 8,837-ton vessel Tapajoz will inaugu- 
rate the service, and other vessels will soon be added to the list.—— 
Recent reports show continued and increased activity in the exploita- 
tion of the COAL MINES of the Republic. Price of coal has risen 
from 27 milreis per ton in 1914 to 50 milreis per ton at the present 
time. Dr. José Agostinho dos Reis has been granted a concession 
for the construction of a RAILWAY from Cuyaba to Santarem. 
The road will have a length of 2,000 kilometers and will pass through 
the States of Matto Grosso and Para. 

The President of the Republic has promulgated new rules and 
regulations for the reorganization of the NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF MUSIC.m—An important enterprise has been organized at 
Itauna with the object of cultivating RICE on a large scale in the 
vicinity of that town.——The director of the Geological Service 
has informed the Secretary of Agriculture that valuable DIAMOND 
mines have been discovered in the Serra da Matta da Corda, in the 
State of Minas Geraes.——The CUSTOM RECEIPTS for the port 
of Santos during the month of October, 1915, amounted to 4,319 
paper contos, the largest returns for any one month since the begin- 
ning of the European war.——The total exports of FRUITS in 1914 
ageregated 10,699 paper contos, of which amount 2,724 contos 
was for bananas and 7,729 contos for Brazil nuts. The Brazilian 
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senate has recently ratified the TREATY negotiated by Argentina, 
Chile, and Brazil last May, providing for settlement by arbitration 
of differences which can not be adjusted through diplomatic nego- 
tiations. The sum of 1,400 contos has already been subscribed 
for the organizatoin of the TOURISTS’ HOTEL CO. of Sao Paulo 
and Rio de Janeiro, which will construct new hostelries on modern 
lines to meet the demands of the imcreasing number of tourists 
now visitng Brazil. Every facility for tourists will be furnished 
and the hotels will be modeled after the best of their kind in Europe 
and America. 








Congress has enacted a law authorizing the municipality of Val- 
paraiso to negotiate a LOAN of 1,000,000 pesos, currency, with the 


Bank of Chile or some other financial institution. The IMMI- 
GRATION into the Republic of Chile from 1905 to 1914, according to 
data published by a Valparaiso paper, aggregated 25,544.——The 
Federal Government has authorized the Chile-German-Holland Co. 
(Sociedad Chilena-Alemana-Holandesa) to build and operate a 
RAILWAY from the Algarrobo mines, department of Vallenar, to a 
point on the Huasco-Vallenar Railway. The proposed line will be 
31 miles long, and will have a gauge of 1.36 meters. The work must 
be commenced within three months and completed within four 
years. The second INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION of Magallanes 
was recently held in Punta Arenas, and was participated in by more 
than 20 manufacturers of industrial products in southern Chile, 
among which may be mentioned manufactures of tiles, bricks, fur- 
niture, brooms, cigarettes, saddlery, carriages, and macaroni. 
Kilert Sundt, a Swedish mountain climber, has succeeded in climbing 
Aconcagua, the highest mountain peak in the Western Hemisphere, 
the top ridge, 23,000 feet above the level of the sea, having been 
reached on October 6 last. While descending Mr. Sundt met Alfredo 
Kolliker, an Argentine mountaineer, who also reached the summit of 
Aconcagua. Although the summit of this mountain was successfully 
reached by the Fitzgerald and Conway expeditions in 1897 and 1900, 
this is the first time that it has been ascended during the winter 
months. A law has been promulgated requiring PARCEL POST 
PACKAGES sent from foreign countries to Chile, containing mer- 
chandise of a value of $25 or over, to be accompanied by a consular 
invoice issued at the place of dispatch. A failure to comply with this 
provision of the law subjects the shipment to a fine of 40 pesos, cur- 
rency.—A commission has been appointed by the Government of 
Chile to report upon the plan for the construction of the Maule IRRI- 
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GATION CANAL, the cost of which is estimated at 8,500,000 pesos, 
currency. The department of public works is also building the 
Manco irrigation canal, the approximate cost of which will be 1,540,000 
pesos, currency. This canal will irrigate about 5,000 hectares of 
land (12,355 acres). According to press reports the FOREIGN 
COMMERCE of Chile for the first half of 1915 amounted to 194,462,357 
gold pesos (gold peso equals $0.365), consisting of imports, 63,754,762, 
and exports, 130,707,595 pesos. The Government of Chile has 
awarded the contract for supplying material for the DRAINAGE 
WORKS at Arica and Tocopilla to Nolan, Amenabar & Rojas, in the 
sum of 98,750 gold pesos. The material must be delivered within 10 
months. Francisco Mardones, Government inspector of private 
railways, reports that an expenditure of the equivalent ot $400,000, 
American gold, in the construction of defence works against landshde 
and snowstorms would enable a satisfactory service to be maintained 
by the TRANSANDINE RAILWAY during the entire year. 
Recent press reports state that the Manufacturers Society (Sociedad 
de Fomento Fabril) and the Commercial Union of Santiago have 
taken preliminary steps looking to the holding of a CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIES AND COMMERCE in the Federal capital during the 
first two weeks of September, 1916. On November 5 last the 
Chamber of Deputies approved an ARBITRATION TREATY be- 
tween the United States and Chile. The aereo clubs of America 
are preparing for the first PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS OF 
AERONAUTICS, which is to be held in Santiago, Chile, in March, 
1916.——A law has been enacted authorizing the municipality of 
Vina del Mar to issue 2,000,000 pesos, currency, in treasury BONDS. 























According to press reports the first shipment of BANK NOTES 
representing gold has arrived in Bogota from New York and will be 
put in circulation about the beginning of February, 1916. These 
notes are $1, $2, $5, and $10 denominations. The $1 bills are of a 
light green on the obverse side, bear an engraving of Bolivar, and are 
of a dark green on the reverse side. Ten million of these are to be 
placed in circulation. The $2 bills are of a light blue on the obverse 
side, bear an engraving of Narifio, are of a dark blue on the reverse 
side, and are to be issued to the number of 800,000. The $5 bills 
bear an engraving of Cordoba, are of a light rose color on the obverse 
side, a dark rose on the reverse side, and are to be issued to the num- 
ber of 1,000,000. All of the foregomg bank notes have an engraving 
of the coat of arms of Colombia on the obverse side. The $10 bills 
are white and black on the obverse side and have an engraving of 
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Santander and the coat of arms of the Republic, while the reverse 
side is of an orange color. These are to be issued to the number of 
200,000.——The BANK of Pamplona, which was founded in the 
city of that name at the beginning of the present year, has a capital 
of $100,000 and gives special attention to agricultural and commer- 
cial transactions——The NATIONAL POLICE has been reorgan- 
ized and divided into three groups—namely, patrol and security, 
civil police guard, and judicial police guard. Congress has author- 
ized the Chief Executive to commence the work of deepening the 
port of TUMACO, so that large vessels can anchor in same, as soon 
as the financial condition of the nation will permit. Congress has 
enacted a law fixing the liability of employers in cases of ACCIDENTS 
TO WORKMEN.—An executive decree of October 29 establishes 
BOARDS OF TRADE in Cucuta, Cartagena, Cali, and Bucara- 
manga. IXligible foreigners may become members of these bodies. 
The departmental authorities of Antioquia and Caldas have 
contracted, through the Minister of Colombia at Havana, with a 
CUBAN TOBACCO EXPERT to teach the preparation and culti- 
vation of tobacco in those departments. Press reports state that 
a number of North American mining engineers recently arrived at 
Florencia, department of Antioquia, to engage in the exploitation of 
rich GOLD MINES just discovered in that vicinity. The Na- 
tional Government has issued a decree permitting cattle from Kcua- 
dor, as well as a number of articles in common use manufactured in 
that country, to enter the department of Narifio free of duty.—— 
According to La Epoca, an important newspaper of Cartagena, the 
FOREIGN DEBT of Colombia is $19,618,600 gold, or about $3.80 
per capita, estimating the population of the Republic at 5,000,000 
inhabitants. On January 1, 1916, the CENTENARY of the birth 
of Dr. Manuel Murillo Tor, a Colombian statesman and ex-President 
of the Republic, will be celebrated throughout the country. The 
Chief Executive has promulgated the law enacted by Congress on 
October 22 last, providing for the plans and survey of a number of 
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An executive decree of November 18, 1915, authorizes the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury of the Government of Costa Rica to issue 750 
BONDS of the value of 100 colones each (colon=$0.4653), or a 
total of 75,000 colones, the proceeds from the sale of which are to 
be used for the sanitation of the city of Puntarenas. These bonds 
will fall due on April 15, 1932, will bear interest at the rate of 12 
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per cent per annum, payable quarterly on the 15th of the months 
of January, April, July, and October of each year, and each bond 
will have 66 interest coupons attached. The sum of 17,055 colones 
annually is provided for the payment of interest and amortization 
purposes. The Government reserves the right to redeem part or 
all of the bonds at any time before they fall due should it deem 
advisable so to do. During the months of September and Octo- 
ber of the present year the Atlantic Railway of Costa Rica paid 3,935 
colones (colon =$0.4653) into the national treasury for account 
of the HOSPITALS at San Jose, Cartago, Alajuela, Heredia, and 
Limon. The REVENUES of the Government of Costa Rica for 
the first nine months of 1915 amounted to 4,723,452 colones, derived 
principally from customs duties on imports, the tax on liquors, and 
the export tax on bananas. President Alfredo Gonzalez has 
approved the by-laws of the COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY, 
in accordance with which the election of an administrative faculty, 
consisting of a president, secretary, treasurer, and other officers, is 
to take place at a general meeting of the board of directors on July 5 
of each year. The Government of Costa Rica has recognized 
Gen. Venustiano Carranza as chief of the executive power of the 
United States of Mexico. At a recent private stock exhibition 
held in San Jose, a fine type of BEEF CATTLE from the Guayabo 
ranch was shown by Augusto Colombari. The ranch from which this 
stock came belongs to Juan Gomez A, is situated in the district of 
Turrialba, long celebrated as one of the best stock regions of the 
Republic, comprises about 2,000 acres of land, and is capable of 
supporting a herd of 2,000 cattle. The ranch is well watered, has a 
minimum elevation of 400 meters, is stocked with native cattle the 
breeds of which have been improved by importing fine bulls, and is 
one of the most promising cattle ranches of Costa Rica. This ranch 
makes a specialty of Durham and Guernsey cattle, and particular 
attention is given to the raising of fine horses. One hundred head of 
beef steers recently sold from the Guayabo ranch averaged in weight 
846 kilos each. President Gonzalez has appointed Salvador 
Gallegos Rosales CONSUL GENERAL ad honorem of Costa Rica in 
the Republic of Salvador. A recent statement of the Bank of 
Costa Rica shows that that institution is authorized to issue 2,000,000 
colones (colon = $0.4653) in bank notes, 1,538,045 colones of which 
have been retired or were on hand in the vaults of the bank, leaving 
461,995 colones as the outstanding CIRCULATION OF BANK 
NOTES on the date mentioned. The bank had on hand as a gold 
reserve domestic and foreign coin valued at 1,000,000 colones. On 
November 22 last the Mercantile Bank of Costa Rica, which is 
authorized to issue bank notes to the amount of 1,900,000 colones, 
had in circulation bank bills amounting to 276,600 colones, and a 
gold reserve in domestic and foreign coin worth 776,483 colones. 


























Acting upon the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
President Menocal has signed a decree extending the CIRCULA- 
TION OF FOREIGN COIN under the following conditions: On 
and after December 1, 1915, current accounts and deposits in Spanish 
and French gold shall be closed and new accounts opened in Cuban 
or American money. Until June 1, 1916, payment of debts for 
deposits and mercantile operations contracted in foreign gold prior 
to December 1 of the present year, shall be at the rate of $4.24 for 
luises and $5.30 for centenes, or legal gold at $3.86 per luis and $4.82 
per centen at the option of the debtor. Spanish and French gold 
shall be converted up to June 1, 1916, through the National Bank 
of Cuba. The importation of Spanish and French gold coi is 
prohibited, as is the circulation of foreign silver coms, with the 
exception of coins of the United States. Transactions which were 
to have been made in Spanish silver will be paid in legal-tender 
money, the conversions to be made in accordance with the quota- 
tions of November 30, 1915. A recent report of Dr. J. R. Torral 
first secretary of the Cuban legation in Washington, gives the exports 
of TOBACCO from Cuba to the United States during the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1915, as follows: Wrapper, 79,706 pounds, valued 
at $156,603, and filler, 21,987,848 pounds, invoiced at $11,097,570. 
The commercial code of Cuba requires merchants to keep 
the following BOOKS: (1) Inventory and balance book; (2) day- 
book; (8) ledger, and (4) a copybook for letters and telegrams 
where copies of these are not filed separately.—The Luz Caballero 
school in Habana has been remodeled and fitted up for the use of 
the NORMAL SCHOOLS of the federal capital, and will be ready 
for use on January 3, 1916.——The American steamer Muramar, 
recently put in commission by the Munson Steamship Line for 
freight and passenger traffic between New York and east Cuban 
ports, will call at Antilla, Nipe Bay, and Nuevitas, and will make a 
specialty of transporting sugar and fruits to the United States. 
The friends of the late Dr. Carlos J. Finlay, who discovered the trans- 
mission of yellow fever by the mosquito, have formulated a plan to 
create a fund which will yield $500 annually with the object of giving 
a $2,000 INTERNATIONAL PRIZE every four years to the physi- 
cian who is adjudged to have done the most during that period for 
medical science in the Tropics.——The department of public works 
of the Government of Cuba is reported to be considering the beautify- 
ing of the city of Habana by the formation of a new avenue in Vedado 
to be known as the ‘‘AVENUE OF THE PRESIDENTS.” It is 
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proposed to place statues of the presidents of the Republic and of 
other distinguished Cubans at convenient points along this 
avenue. A MONUMENT in honor of the Cuban poet Heredia 
is to be erected at Santiago de Cuba, and a statue of Gonzalo de 
Quesada is to be placed in the city of Habana.——An estimate has 
been prepared by the engineering division of the department of 
public works for the EXTENSION OF THE MALECON from 
Maceo Park to Vedado Tower, municipality of Habana, and ulti- 
mately to the Almendares River. The approximate cost of the first 
section of the work is $90,000.——The AMERICAN CLUB in the 
city of Habana has elected the following officers for 1916: L. S. 
Houston, president; C. P. Williams, vice president; W. P. Field, 
treasurer, and C. M. Lewis, secretary. Dr. Gabriel Casuso y 
Roque, formerly dean of the faculty of medicine of the NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY of the city of Habana, has been elected rector of 
that institution 











The Colon Club of the federal capital will celebrate at Colon 
theater in the city of Santo Domingo, on February 27, 1916, its 
FOURTH SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY CONTEST in the form 
of floral provincial plays, in which the writers, poets, and scientists 
of the Dominican Republic, Cuba and Porto Rico are invited to 
participate. The first prize of honor, consisting of a copy in gold of 
a natural flower, a diploma and $100, or an article of that value, will 
be awarded to the poet who writes the best independence ode (Canto 
de la Independencia). A second prize will be given to the poet 
composing the best ode to America (canto a América), made up of a 
gold medal, a diploma and $75, or some object of an equivalent value, 
and a third prize, composed of a gold medal, a diploma and $50, or 
some article of that value, will be awarded the composer of the best 
lyric poem. The two prizes in the prose section consist of a gold 
medal, a diploma and $50, or some object of equal value, to the 
composer of the best story, and to the writer of the best prose ballad. 
The section of social sciences offers two prizes, both of which consist 
of a gold medal, a diploma, and $50, or some article of equivalent 
value, to the best writers on the following subjects: (1) The most 
appropriate means to develop intellectual and commercial exchange 
between the three great Antilles, and (2) Which system is best for the 
Antilles to adopt—protection or free trade? The medical section 
also offers two prizes, each consisting of a gold medal and a diploma, 
for the best essays on (1) advice to mothers of families concerning the 
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hygienic and prophylactic measures which they should observe to 
avoid gastro-intestinal diseases in early infancy, and (2) means 
which should be taken to avoid the spread of leprosy and the hygienic 
rules which a leprous person should follow. The admission of com- 
petitive papers will be received at the Union Club, city of Santo 
Domingo, until February 1, 1916. The officers of the Club are: 
Vicente Ortiz, President, and M. A. de Marchena, Secretary. 
With the object of keeping the federal capital in a clean and sanitary 
condition the municipal council of the city of Santo Domingo has 
passed an ordinance requiring the daily COLLECTION OF REFUSE 
after 10 p. m.——On August 25 last the LIGHTHOUSE, situated 
at an elevation of 155 feet, at Punta Balandra near the entrance to 
Samana Bay, was opened to public service. On September 25, 
1915, the Old Cape France (Cabo Francés Viejo) Lighthouse, which 
towers 118 feet above the ocean at Breton Point in the northeastern 
part of the island, was completed and opened to public service. 
The Monte Cristi Lighthouse, which has an elevation of 85 feet above 
the level of the sea, and which is situated in the northeastern part of 
Cabra Island in the northern part of the Republic, was installed and 
opened to service on September 23 last. In accordance with the 
provisions of a recent executive decree MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 
were held in the incorporated towns of the Republic on December 20 
and 21, 1915. The municipal council of the city of Santo Domingo 
has passed an ordinance requirmg BEEF CATTLE killed in that 
municipality to be butchered in the municipal slaughterhouse. 
M. de J. Camarema Perdomo has published, under the auspices of 
the Board of Trade of the City of Santo Domingo, a book contaiming 
the DECISIONS OF THE SUPERIOR CUSTOMS BOARD of the 
Republic. The GEOGRAPHY OF THE ANTILLES, which has 
just been published by José Ramén Lopez, has been adopted us a 
textbook in the primary schools of the country. 
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A contract has been entered into by the department of posts, tele- 
_ graphs, and telephones of the Government of Ecuador with L. H. 
Anderson, an American citizen residing in Quito, for the installation 
of a modern CENTRAL TELEPHONE PLANT in the Federal capi- 
tal. The work is to be commenced within six months from the 
approval of the plans by the Government, and is to be concluded 
within 18 months thereafter, for a consideration of $86,000 American 
gold, or its equivalent in sucres (sucre=$0.4867). A monthly charge 
of from 5 to 6 sucres, according to the distance from the central office, 
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will be made for each telephone. Under the terms of the conces- 
sion the materials necessary for this work are to be admitted into 
the Republic free of customs duties. The Congress of Ecuador 
has enacted a law recommending that the President of the Republic 
proceed with as little delay as possible to have built an ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY from Quito to Esmeraldas, preferably via Cayambe and 
Otavalo, provided the statement of the engineers appointed to report 
upon the plan shows same to be feasible. It is proposed to build the 
section between Quito and Ibarra first. The construction of the road 
and matters relating thereto have been placed in the hands of a 
special railway board, the chairman of which is the minister of public 
works, who is assisted by four members appointed by the municipal 
councils of Quito, Ibarra, Tulcan, and Esmeraldas. A recent 
executive decree governing the use of WIRELESS telegraph sta- 
tions in the Republic provides for Government inspection and super- 
vision, forbids employment therein of any subject of the European 
nations now at war, prohibits the sending of code messages from or 
to the belligerent countries or the vessels of same, and inhibits the 
transmission of messages indicating the course of belligerent or neu- 
tral vessels. The Congress of Ecuador has approved the inter- 
national convention for the STANDARDIZATION OF TIME, 
signed in Paris by the representative of Ecuador on October 25, 
1913. A law has been promulgated by President Leonidas Plaza G. 
prohibiting employers from requiring workmen and employees in 
general to labor more than EIGHT HOURS a day during six days 
of the week, Sundays and holidays excepted, without extra compen- 
sation. Should employers request their help to work overtime, they 
must pay for day excess time 25 per cent per hour more than the 
regular rate; for evening excess time, from 6 p. m. to midnight, 50 
per cent per hour more than the regular rate; and for excess time for 
work done between midnight and morning 100 per cent additional. 
These excess rates do not apply to shifts of workmen who labor the 
regular eight hours at any time during the day or night. Employers, 
as well as employees, are required to give 30 days’ notice before sever- 
ing their respective relations as such. All employees have the right 
to 15 days’ vacation annually, and in case of sickness 60 days’ leave 
with pay is granted. Fifty per cent of the employees of industrial 
and commercial establishments doing business in the country must - 
be Ecuadorian. The Congress of Ecuador has ratified the CON- 
VENTION concerning agricultural defense, signed by the represen- 
tative of Ecuador in the city of Montevideo on May 10, 1913, and the 
treaty of peace concluded in Washington on October 13, 1914. 
An IRON AND ALUMINUM MINE, under the name of ‘‘Libertad,”’ 
situated in the Province of Pichincha, has been denounced by 
Angel M. Tapia. 























The annual STOCK FAIR, inaugurated in the city of Guatemala 
on October 29, 1915, was the most successful and well-attended exhi- 
bition of its kind ever held in the Republic, 250 thoroughbred animals 
having been registered this year as compared with 67 in 1909. Inter- 
esting features of the fair were the exhibits of modern dairy machinery 
and equipment, and of up-to-date agricultural instruments and uten- 
sils adapted to Guatemalan conditions and needs. A well-informed 
Guatemalan citizen and stockman estimates that there are 12,000 
square miles of excellent grazing lands on the Pacific Coast of the 
Republic, capable of supporting 2,000,000 head of cattle worth 
$15,000,000 American gold, to say nothing of the immense tracts of 
pasture lands in the interior of the country and on the Atlantic coast. 
Manuel Estrada Cabrera, the able and progressive President of Guate- 
mala, encourages stock raising and agriculture in every way possible, 
so that that nation offers at the present time a rich field for invest- 
ments in these industries which, under proper management and with 
sufficient capital, are sure of lucrative returns. Among the stock 
exhibits which attracted particular attention were 55 head of pure- 
blooded, native Holstein cattle, 14 head of imported stock, 31 Jersey 
cows and bulls, 15 head of Durham cattle, and 11 Hereford cows. 
Crosses of Hereford and Cebu cattle were shown, which type, so far 
as known, is very resistant of disease and entirely free from attacks 
of the dreaded Texas fever. There were also on exhibition imported 
American stallions and mares, saddle, driving, and draft horses, as 
well as jacks and saddle and draft mules——A LINE OF AUTO- 
MOBILES, which will engage in passenger and light freight traffic 
between the capital of Guatemala and the city of Old Guatemala, 
commenced operations on the 11th of November last. The road be- 
tween. these two cities has been repaired and put in excellent condi- 
tion so that motor-driven vehicles can run over it with rapidity and 
ease.——In August, 1915, the EXPORTS OF CHICLE from the 
department of Peten amounted to 43,607 pounds, the export tax on 
which was $3,053 American gold.——The Government of Guatemala 
has authorized the issuance of fractional coin to the amount of 
2,000,000 pesos in denominations of 25 and 124 centavos. These 
coins, which are minted to relieve the scarcity of small change in the 
Republic and to facilitate retail mercantile transactions, will contain 
95 per cent of copper, 1 per cent of zinc, and 4 per cent of tin. The 
Diario de Centro America, an important daily newspaper published 
in the city of Guatemala, has offered a PRIZE of $25 American gold 
to the Guatemalan or foreign artist resident in the Republic who sub- 
mits the most appropriate design for the cover page of its illustrated 
New Year’s edition. President Estrada Cabrera approved on 
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October 28 last the rules and regulations, issued on October 20 of 
the present year by the department of fomento, governing the inspec- 
tion of ELECTRIC light and power plants operating in the Repub- 
Ine. Until further notice the International Railways of Central 





America will charge a freight rate of $3 American gold per 1,000 
pounds on COFFEE transported from points between Ayutla and 
the city of Guatemala, consigned to either New Orleans or New York, 
via Puerto Barrios. This is $1 American gold per 1,000 pounds less 
than the rate which formerly obtained. 





At a recent meeting of practically all of the physicians and surgeons 
resident in and near the city of Port au Prince, a MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION was formed with headquarters at the federal capital. 
After the meeting was called to order and its object stated an election 
was held. Dr. Bruno was chosen president, Dr. Mathon vice presi- 
dent, and Drs. Baron and Hyson, secretaries. The society proposes 
to give particular attention to problems of sanitation at the principal 
ports and industrial centers of the Republic, and to take such steps 
as may be within its power to combat the spread of disease and to 
improve the general health conditions of the country. A committee 
was appointed to draft by-laws for the government of the organiza- 
tion, and it was decided to hold meetings at stated periods to treat 
of matters coming within the scope of its activities. A MUNICI- 
PAL ORDINANCE of October 25, 1915, makes the following changes 
in the names of certain streets and parks in Port au Prince: Casernes 
Street is changed into Enélus Robin Street; Bretagne into Oswald Du- 
rand; Tiremasse into Justin Lhérisson; Reservoir into Docteur Aubry ; 
Fronts-Forts into Thomas Madiou Street; Pare de VEtat into Pare 
Leconte; Western Cemetery Avenue into Avenue Fleury-Battier; 
and the street to the south of Leconte Pare into Docteur Dehoux 
Street. The President of Haiti has appointed a committee of 
three members and two secretaries, the chairman of which is M. Solon 
Menos, Minister of Haiti in Washington, to formulate in the capital 
of the United States the details of the proposed CONVENTION 
concluded recently ad referendum between the representatives of 
the two Governments in Port au Prince. Reports from the capital 
of Haiti state that the National City Bank of New York has decided 
to lend to the Federal Government $5,000,000 for RAILWAY 
CONSTRUCTION in the Republic. Twenty furnaces for IN- 
CINERATING REFUSE have been installed in the city of Port 
au Prince. Elaborate preparations were made to celebrate with 
popular OUTDOOR GAMES on the Champ de Mars Athletic Field 
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in Port au Prince, the Christmas and New Year’s holidays. On 
Christmas day the sports consisted of running, jumping, throwing 
the hammer and other games, while on New Year’s day baseball 
and football formed the principal items of attraction. These games 
were witnessed by the President of the Republic, the diplomatic corps, 
and high officials of the Government.—The Raporel Steamship Line 
has taken preliminary steps for the establishment of a regular STEAM- 
SHIP SERVICE between New York, Trinidad, Barbados, Central 
America, Haitian ports, and Europe. La Veloce, an Italian line, also 
proposes to make monthly sailings from Mediterranean ports touching 
at the Haitian ports of Gonaives, Petit Goave, Miragoane, and Jac- 
mel. On November 29 last a MODUS VIVENDI was signed by 
the Secretary of State of Haiti and the Minister of the United States 
accredited to the Government of that Republic to remain operative 
pending ratification by the United States Senate of the convention 
recently negotiated between Haiti and the United States. 
M. Thrasybule Laleau has been elected to the SENATE of the Con- 
gress of Haiti to fill the vacancy caused by the recent death of Sena- 
tor Julien Dussek.——A site has been secured in Port au Prince for 
the establishment of a MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, which it 
is proposed to equip and operate under the direction of foreign 
specialists. 











A 10 year’s CONCESSION, subject to approval by Congress and to 
renewal by mutual agreement, has been granted to the Honduras 
Sugar Distilling Co. for the equipment and operation of a distilling 
plant for the manufacture and sale of liquors under the supervision 
of the Government, the concessionaire to pay into the treasury of the 
Republic a graduated tax on its products levied in accordance with 
the alcoholic strength of the liquors produced.——The Fenix MINING 
company of Tegucigalpa has been authorized to change its by-laws 
and to increase its capital to 100,000 pesos (Peso = $0.3537).——On 
October 24 last a PRESIDENTAL ELECTION was held in Honduras, 
and Drs. Francisco Bertrand and Alberto Membrefio were chosen 
President and Vice President of the Republic, respectively, for the 
constitutional period commencing February 1, 1916, and ending on 
December 31, 1920. The electoral census of Honduras at the begin- 
ning of 1915 showed 120,918 registered voters in the 17 departments 
of the nation, 18,976 of whom resided in the department of Teguci- 
galpa. The Betrand-Membrefio ticket was elected by a practically 
unanimous vote of the electors. The Federal Government has 
contributed 400 pesos to the fund collected for the construction of a 
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MUNICIPAL MARKET in the municipality of Yuscar4n.——An 
executive decree of November 13, 1915, prescribes that the NA- 
TIONAL HYMN of Honduras shall be the one written by the Hon- 
duran poet, Augusto C. Coello, and which was set to music by Carlos 
Hartling, a German artist long resident in Tegucigalpa. While this 
hymn has been in popular use for a number of years, this is the first 
time that it has been officially recognized as the national anthem of 
the Republic.-An agricultural and industrial FAIR was recently 
held at Comayagua during the celebration of the centenary of the 
cathedral of that city. The Federal Government contributed 500 
pesos toward the expenses of these festivals ——The Federal Gov- 
ernment has invited Honduran writers to participate in a competitive 
contest in which the successful candidates will each be awarded a 
prize of $100, American gold, for writing the best BOOKS on the 
following subjects: (1) General Elements of Commerce; (2) Technol- 
ogy; (3) Political Law, and (4) Administrative Law. The manu- 
scripts of these works must be submitted to the Government not later 
than July 15, 1916.——A recent census of AUTOMOBILES in the 
Federal Capital shows that there are 19 of these machines in use, 12 
of which are passenger cars, 5 freight autos, and 2 mail vehicles. 
The Honduras Automobile Transportation Co. maintains an auto- 
mobile passenger and freight service between Tegucigalpa and San 
Lorenzo. Prof. William B. Prosser, an American physician and 
surgeon of Tulane University, New Orleans, has, upon his request, 
been admitted to practice MEDICINE in Honduras.—Steps have 
been taken, under the auspices of the Honduran Medical Society, to 
establish a LYING-IN HOSPITAL at Tegucigalpa. The hospital 
is to be called ‘‘ Victoria’’ and includes among its supporters President 
Membrefio and President-elect Bertrand.——Tentative plans have 
been made for the organization of a BUILDING ASSOCIATION in 
Tegucigalpa, the object of which is to construct 100 or more dwellings 
in the federal capital. The association proposes to issue shares of a 
value of 3,000 pesos each, payable in instalments of 10 pesos. The 
Government printing office has just printed a 500-page book entitled 
“‘Tratados Vigentes” (Treaties now in force) of the Republic of Hon- 
duras by Dr. Mariano Vasquez.——A MONUMENT in honor of Gen. 
Bonilla is being erected in San Pedro Sula and will be unveiled within 
a short time. 











Gen. Salvador Alvarado, governor of the State of Yucatan, has 
established an AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL in the vicintiy of 
Merida under the official name of ‘‘School of Agriculture of the State 
of Yucatan.’ While henequen is the best known and most produc- 
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tive crop of the State of Yucatan, there are portions of that common- 
wealth which are well suited to the growth of cereals, sugar cane, 
tobacco, cotton, coffee, rice, vanilla, chicle, and numerous other 
tropical and semitropical products. The school which has just been 
founded will give special attention to courses of instruction tending 
to encourage the scientific cultivation on a large scale of the products 
mentioned. Various attempts have been made in Yucatan in the 
past looking to the founding in that privileged zone of an agricul- 
tural college. The first of these, in 1871, was unsuccessful, and the 
second, in 1880, only partially successful. The matter took a more 
definite shape in 1909 when Lic. Lorenzo Ancona y Castillo provided 
150,000 pesos ($75,000) for this purpose. All these efforts have now 
been merged, under State control, in the present school, and arrange- 
ments have been made which insure the continued operation of the 
school on a permanent and practicable basis, and which permit of its 
enlargement as the necessities of the work may require. The pro- 
visional government of Mexico, according to press reports, has 
decided to participate in an INTERNATIONAL FAIR, which will 
be held in San Antonio, Tex., in 1916. Valuable agricultural, for- 
estal, mining, and other exhibits are to be made with the object of 
showing the resources, opportunities for development, and natural 
wealth of the country.——The municipal council at Torreon has 
issued an order prohibiting the sale of STRONG LIQUORS, such as 
tequila, cognac, aguardiente, and whisky. The ordinance does not 
apply to beers, wines, and similar beverages which it is customary to 
use while partaking of food. The provisional government has 
issued a decree forbidding the EXPORTS OF HIDES, until further 
orders, after January 1, 1916.——Due to the high prices of materials 
the TELEPHONE Construction Syndicate of Vera Cruz has been 
authorized by the State authorities to double its tariff charges for 
services performed. On November 16 last the provisional govern- 
ment authorized the free importation of gasoline for a period of two 
months, with the object of reducing the price of this article to the 
consuming public. The department of foreign relations is nego- 
tiating with the Government of Spain concerning an exchange of 
MONEY ORDERS between the two countries ——_The HENEQUEN 
crop for 1915 is estimated at 1,000,000 bales, valued at 215,000,000 
pesos. On the 10th of the present month there were on hand in the 
port of Progreso 126,956 bales of this fiber awaiting shipment. 
The governor of the State of Yucatan has ordered the enlargement 
and repair of the WHARVES at the port of Progreso under a plan 
which, when completed, will make this port one of the most modern 
and best equipped harbors of the eastern coast of Mexico. Large 
shipments of cotton have recently been made to the COTTON MILLS 
in Central Mexico. As soon as a sufficient supply of this raw product 
is received these mills will be put in operation. 























The California Southeast Navigation Co. of San Francisco has com- 
menced a STEAMSHIP SERVICE between that port and Corinto, 
using for this purpose the steamers Fort Bragg, Coaster, Coronado, 
and O. M. Clark. It is reported that the operation of this line will 
reduce the freight rates on coffee one-third. The Asiatic Co. is 
negotiating with the Government concerning docking and other 
privileges. This line also intends to make regular calls at Nicaraguan 





ports. The Rockefeller Foundation has opened a PUBLIC 
LABORATORY in the city of Managua. This organization has also 
established an office at Corinto, where a number of patients exam- 
ined were found to be afflicted with hookworm. The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Government of Nicaragua has advised the 
diplomatic representatives of that nation in Central America that 
the monetary conversion and FINANCIAL REFORM of the country 
were completed on October 31 last, and that the cordoba, which is on 
a gold standard, is the only legal currency of the nation. The Gov- 
ernment has granted the request of a number of Nicaraguan distillers 
for permission to erect, equip, and operate a DISTILLERY in 
Prinzapolka. The municipal council at Managua is considering a 
plan for the building, equipment, and operation of an ELECTRIC 
TRAMWAY in the federal capital during 1916. New WIRELESS 
apparatus, of sufficient power to communicate with Key West and 
Panama, have been installed in the Nicaraguan wireless station at 
Campo Marte. The stringing of telephone wires between La Manga 
and Acoyapa about the middle of November, 1915, enabled TELE- 
PHONE communication to be had between Managua, Granada, 
Bluefields, and their connections. Press reports state that Weil, 
Maddigan, and Anderson are negotiating with the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment for the construction of a RAILROAD on the Atlantic coast. 
The tentative contract awaits the approval of Congress. At the 
MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS held in Nicaragua early in November 
last, Constantino Lacayo was chosen mayor of Managua, Juan Cajina 
Mora mayor of Bluefields, and Luis Felipe Perez mayor of Masaya. 
The National Bank of Nicaragua in the federal capital has arranged 
for the advancement of funds, secured by mortgages on plantations 
and crops, to COFFEE GROWERS, so as to better enable them te 
market their products. The Government recently distributed, 
free of charge, a ton of SEED WHEAT to farmers at Matagalpa, one 
of the most promising wheat-producing sections of the Republic. 
Plans have been made for construction by the Government of a new 
ROAD between the cities of Granada and Masaya. The Eden 
Mining Co., in the Pis-Pis district, has erected and furnished a HOS- 
19276—Bull. 6-—16——11 913 
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PITAL for public service. This company has arranged with small 
mine owners in the vicinity of its holdings to provide transportation 
for their ores, where the grade warrants treatment, to its smelter. 
This has greatly stimulated mining operations on a small scale in 
that section. The free TRADE CONVENTION with Honduras 
was signed and became operative during the first part of the present 
month. The electric light and power company has established a 
COLD-STORAGE plant in Managua with a capacity for stormg 200 
quarters of beef. The proposed Nicaraguan TARIFF, prepared 
by the collector general of customs, has been printed and submitted 
to Congress for consideration. 
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President Belisario Porras has approved the COLONIZATION 
CONTRACT made by the Department of Home Affairs and Justice 
(Gobierno y Justicia) of the Republic of Panama on November 25, 
1915, with J. M. Hyatt for the settlement of 200 agriculturists and 
their families on lands adjoining Mandinga Bay and in the vicinity of 
the mouth of the Navangana River in the region of San Blas, in 
accordance with plans submitted to the Government by the conces- 
sionaire. The total area covered by the concession is 25,000 hectares 
(1 hectare=2.471 acres). Thirty hectares of this land is set aside 
as a town site on Mandinga Bay, the concessionaire agreeing to clear 
same and lay it out in streets, parks, and lots in conformity with the- 
plan submitted to the Government and which is annexed to and 
forms part of the colonization contract. The town is to be estab- 
lished gradually within a period of 10 years, the first 10 hectares of 
the site to be put in order within the first 3 years, the second 10 
hectares within the 3 following years and the remainder before the 
expiration of the 10 years. Lands will be sold the colonists at 
the rates specified by the Government in decree No. 33 of 1915. 
The concessionaire agrees to respect the rights of Indians living on 
the lands, and such families are not to be counted as colonists. The 
lands embraced under the concession are exempted by the Govern- 
ment from federal and municipal taxes for a term of 25 years. As 
soon as the town contains 50 families, the Government agrees to 
make same a regular port for the importation and exportation of 
products. The concessionaire has the right to construct cart roads, 
build railways, and establish telegraph and telephone lines for private 
use within the area included in the concession without the necessity 
of obtaining a special permit for that purpose. He also has the 
privilege of constructing a wharf and of exploiting same for a period 
of 30 years, after which time the wharf and all its appurtenances 
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revert to the State-——Enrique Halpen & Co. have been granted 
permission by the Government of Panama to utilize the Cochea and 
David Rivers, by means of a canal or ditch to be built for that purpose, 
in generating power for the ELECTRIC light plant which is to be estab- 
lished in the city of David. Tomas Arias, of the city of Panama, 
in cooperation with New York capitalists, has taken preliminary 
steps toward the formation of a company for the purpose of work- 
ing on a large scale the celebrated ESPIRITU SANTO MINE, situ- 
ated near Cana, Province of Darien. This mine, which recently 
passed from its English owners into new hands, was formerly con- 
sidered a most promising property. An order has been issued by 
the Department of Home Government and Justice requiring the 
mayor of the city of Panama to prohibit the CARRYING OF FIRE- 
ARMS in the federal capital and to cancel all permits hitherto issued 
for that purpose, with the exception of arms for hunting, which may 
be carried under a special permit issued by the mayor’s office. 
During October, 1915, the Zahurda SLAUGHTERHOUSE in the 
city of Panama killed 1,360 beeves, 894 hogs, 93 goats, and 2 sheep. 


Le 


According to press reports the Bureau of Statistics of the Govern- 
ment of Paraguay has published figures showing that the CUSTOMS 
DUTIES collected on imports and exports during the third quarter 
of 1915 amounted, respectively, to 583,460.67 and 1,731,396.07 gold 
pesos. The principal items exported during the period referred to 
were 391,871 kilos of dry hides, 1,532,226 kilos of salt hides, 8,377 heads 
of beef cattle on the hoof, 2,930,576 kilos of tobacco, 1,285,199 kilos of 
leaf Paraguayan tea, 25,560 kilos of ground Paraguayan tea, and 
98,950,800 oranges. During the last quarter of 1915 the CEN- 
TRAL RAILWAY of Paraguay carried 39,351,470 kilos of freight. 
An organization for the purpose of aiding in the building, equipment, 
and care of HOSPITALS throughout the Republic was recently 
organized in the city of Asuncion under the presidency of Mrs. Matilde 
Schaerer, assisted by Mrs. Egusquiza. The FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE of Paraguay for October, 1915, consisted of exports to the 
amount of 283,142 gold pesos (gold peso = $0.97) and imports 271,896 
gold pesos. A report of the consul general of Paraguay in Switzer- 
- land to the department of foreign relations of his Government shows 
that Paraguayan tea is at present sold in the former country in pack- 
ages containing 250 grams at 25 centavos gold each. Formerly this 
tea was obtainable in Switzerland in half, one, and two kilo packages, 
but as it is imported via Hamburg the war has interfered with the 
supply, and imports of this article are becoming increasingly difficult 
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from month to month. Dr. Felix Paiba, one of the judges of the 
supreme court of Paraguay, has published a BOOK entitled ‘‘Inde- 
pendence of the Judicial Power’? (Independencia del Poder Judi- 
cial) ——The law promoting a number of the ARMY chiefs was 
promulgated during the latter part of November last. The Para- 
guay Cattle Co. of Asuncion has requested the department of foreign 
relations of the Government of Paraguay to permit it to correspond 
direct with the consular agents of the nation concerning the propa- 
ganda it has undertaken regarding the progress and development of 
the STOCK INDUSTRY of the country.——Steps have been taken 
by the Asuncion Board of Trade for the organization of a STOCK 
EXCHANGE in the Federal capital. Dr. Manuel Gondra, Minister 
of Foreign Relations of Paraguay, and Dr. Ruiz de los Llanos, pleni- 
potentiary of the Argentine Republic, will soon complete, according 
to press reports, the draft of the TREATY OF COMMERCE which 
is being negotiated between the two countries. During the present 
SCHOOL YEAR a great increase has been noted in the national 
colleges and private and normal schools of the Republic. The med- 
ical college at Asuncion, which has planned to soon open its sessions, 
has a large number of applicants waiting to matriculate. 
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The bill levyng EXPORT DUTIES on gold, silver, copper, lead, 
tungsten, vanadium, molybdenum, borates, and petroleum became a 
law on November 14, 1915. By this bill petroleum and all its de- 
rivitives are taxed 1 shilling per metric ton, and copper 15 shillings per 
metric ton. Coal, sulphur, ores of iron, manganese, and zinc are 
exempt from duty, as well as their concentrates, provided they con- 
- tain no metals subject to tax. The duties shall be paid in drafts on 
New York, at 90 days sight, or, at the option of the shipper, in the 
equivalent in drafts on London. It is estimated that the mineral 
export tax will increase the revenues of the Government by $500,000 
annually. The chamber of commerce of Ica has issued certificates 
to bearer in values of 1 sol, 50 and 20 centavos, placing in the Bank of 
Peru and London a sum corresponding to the amount of certificates 
issued, to relieve a temporary lack of small currency necessary to 
trade. These certificates are not to be issued to the amount of more 
than £2,000 and will be withdrawn as soon as there is a sufficient 
supply of FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. A new SYNDICATE 
called the Cerro de Pasco Copper Corporation has been formed in 
New York by consolidating several companies formerly operating in 
the Cerro de Pasco district. The corporation’s capital is represented 
by 1,000,000 shares valued at from $40 to $45 each. Cerro de Pasco 
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production is at present averaging 4,500,000 pounds of copper 
monthly. Exports of PETROLEUM from the Negritos fields 
during the year 1914-15 amounted to 219,000 tons. The port of 
Talara with its new refinery, having a capacity of 4,000 barrels per 
day, will probably be a distributing point for the west coast of 
South America. A recent executive decree prescribes new rules 
and regulations for the reorganization of the SERVICE OF 
EXPERTS IN MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. The Central 
Railway has established a regular DINING CAR service on its Lima- 
Huancayo line. Since the inauguration of work on the La Quiaca- 
Tupiza Railway in Bolivia, great interest is shown in making a direct 
rail service possible between Lima and Buenos Aires. Of the total 
4,329 kilometers between Lima and Buenos Aires, 3,164 kilometers 
of line have already been built, or more than 70 per cent of the entire 
distance. Peru has 731 kilometers constructed, and lacks only 951 
kilometers of line to put it in direct communication with Buenos 
Aires. 














An EXPOSITION in all departments of the School of Graphic 
Arts in the city of San Salvador was opened on November 16. 
Various prizes were awarded for the best art exhibits. This school 





has more than 500 matriculates in its day and night classes. The 
Government of Costa Rica has raised by popular subscription the 
sum of 1,528.75 pesos ($576.90 United States currency) for the 
benefit of the recent EARTHQUAKE sufferers and transmitted it to 
the proper authorities in Salvador for distribution. The SAL- 
VADOREAN SOCIETY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW was organ- 
ized in San Salvador on November 18, with the following executive 
committee: Dr. Francisco Martinez Suarez (chairman), Dr. Salvador 
Gallegos, Dr. Victor Jerez,and Dr. Antonio ReyesGuerra. Thissociety 
will affiliate with the American Institute of International Law.—— 
Antonio D. Liévano has been authorized by the municipality 
of Zacatecoluca to establish an ELECTRIC lighting plant in that 
city. Dr. Enrique Cordova has been named minister of war and 
marine to fill the vacancy caused by the death of General Luis Alonso 
Baraona, in whose honor it is proposed to erect a statue by popular 
subscription. Drs. John A. Farrell and Walter B. Rowan, repre- 
senting the International Health Commission of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, are in Salvador studying and trying to discover means 
of combating the HOOKWORM DISEASE.——The President has 
recently promulgated a new revenue STAMP LAW consisting of 81 
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articles, together with rules and regulations governing the applica- 
tion of same. The law provides for the issue of revenue stamps of 
the following denominations: 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, and 50 centavos, and 1, 
5, 10, 25, 50, and 100 pesos. The Eastern Railway of Salvador has 
equipped the chimneys of its locomotives with SPARK PRO- 
TECTORS furnished by the Baldwin Locomotive Works of Philadel- 
phia. On November 1, 1915, the new domestic POSTAL MONEY 
ORDER SERVICE of the Republic of Salvador became operative. 
Domestic money orders may now be obtained at the principal post 
offices of the nation in amounts of from 50 centavos to 25 pesos. The 
charge for this service varies from 10 to 25 centavos, according to 
the amounts of the money orders. The Director General of Sta- 
tistics of Salvador states that the production of COFFEE in the 
Republic in 1914 amounted to 770,000 quintals, of which 643,087 
quintals were exported and 126,913 quintals consumed in the coun- 
try. The employees of the treasury department of the Govern- 
ment of Salvador have organized a SAVINGS AND MUTUAL AID 
SOCIETY. According to the Diario del Salvador a recent execu- 
tive decree imposes a duty of 7 pesos gold per 100 kilos gross weight 
on exports of raw or tanned HIDES. 




















President Viera has submitted a message and bill to Congress the 
object of which is to restrain the immoderate use of ALCOHOLIC 
DRINKS in the Republic. The proposed law exempts imports of 
nonalcoholic beverages from customs duties, sur and internal taxes; 
prohibits the sale of alcoholic drinks in public places, such as parks, 
ports, promenades, theaters, biographs, and athletic fields; exempts 
from license taxes bars where nonalcoholic drinks are sold; and for- 
bids the importation and manufacture of absinthe. The bill permits 
the sale of alcohol for industrial and clinical purposes, but prohibits 
its sale to policemen and soldiers. The annual consumption of pure 
alcohol in Uruguay is 2.57 liters per capita, as compared with 4.4 
liters in Germany and 4.3 in France. While the consumption of alco- 
hol per inhabitant is much less in Uruguay than it is in most of the 
Kuropean countries, the President believes that its use can still 
further be diminished until the consumption of alcohol as a beverage | 
in Uruguay will be practically eliminated. If the bill is enacted into 
a law, it will doubtless tend to stimulate the use of nonalcoholic 
drinks, limit the sale of alcohol for use in the manufacture of beverages, 
and greatly decrease the consumption of cane spirits by the general | 
public. Congress has enacted a law imposing an additional tax 
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of 1 per mill on the value of assessments of real property in the 
departments of Paysandu and Artigas, the proceeds of which are to 
be used for ROAD CONSTRUCTION in the departments men- 
tioned. An ELECTRIC light and power plant has recently been 
installed at La Paz de Pando. William A. Mosman has been ap- 
pointed CONSUL of Uruguay in Boston, vice A. C. Garcia, resigned, 
and has entered upon the discharge of his official duties. The 
National Exposition of AVICULTURE was inaugurated at the Prado 
in Montevideo on November 21 last with a fine collection of fowls. 
The first prize was awarded to a black Orpington cock and the second 
to a white Plymouth Rock.—The bill granting OLD-AGE PEN- 
SIONS, introduced into Congress last year by the President of the 
Republic, has been favorably reported upon by the house of deputies 
investigating committee. The bill provides for the pensioning of 
helpless and indigent Uruguayans at the age of 65 years with a 
minimum allowance of 72 pesos per annum (peso=$1.0342). 
Plans are being prepared by a committee appointed for that purpose 
for the SANITATION of the cities of Mercedes, Paysandu, and 
Salto. The municipal council of the city of Montevideo has adopted 
an ordinance requiring the use of TAXIMETERS in vehicles engaged 
in the transportation of passengers for hire in the federal capital, and 
prescribing a tariff of 25 centavos for the first 900 meters run, and 25 
centavos thereafter for each 300 meters or fraction thereof. The 
collection of 5 centavos for each three minutes passengers require 
such vehicles to wait for them is permitted. The finance com- 
mittee of the house of deputies has reported upon the bill submitted 
by the Government concerning the COINAGE OF SILVER. The 
commission recommends the recoinage and new coimage of silver up 
to 5,000,000 pesos, and the acceptance of silver in payment of customs 
duties. The NIGHT SCHOOL for women in Montevideo has an 
average attendance of about 200 pupils. Special attention is given 
to instruction in domestic education. 


























A recent Executive decree grants a concession to Mr. Antonio J. 
Salinas for organizing a company to exploit and manufacture TAN- 
NING EXTRACTS. As Venezuela is a large producer of tanning 
material, and new uses have been recently discovered for tannic 
acid in composition with all kinds of varnishes for leather, iron, 
wood, bronze, and steel, the new industry is expected to develop 
rapidly and at the same time greatly increase the raising of cattle. 
Some of the most important plants that prow extensively in Vene- 
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zuela and whose fruits, leaves, or bark are rich in tannic acid, are 
dividive, of which 9,000,000 kilograms of fruit: were harvested in the 
State of Zulia alone in 1914; mangrove, of which 2,000,000 to 
12,000,000 kilos are exported annually, principally to New York, 
where the dried fruit brings $14 per ton and the undried $10 per ton; 
and urape, rosa de montafia, algarrobo, acacias, and mimosas. 
The Venezuela Trading Co., of Ciudad Bolivar, employs more than 
1,200 men to extract chicle from the pendare tree, of which it exports : 
more than 1,500,000 pounds for the manufacture of CHEWING 
_ GUM. Bids for the rental during the year 1916 of the SALT : 











MINES owned by the Federal Government will be received at the 
Treasury Department till December 18. No bid under 4,000,000 
bolivars (bolivar=$0.193) will be considered. A company has 
been organized in Barquisimeto for drilling ARTESIAN WELLS of : 
any depth or size desired. Several municipalities are already oper- : 








ating these wells for their water supply with entire satisfaction. 
An Executive decree of November 5, 1915, provides that the Federal 
Government shall establish in Caracas a SCHOOL OF ENGINEER- 

ING and shall endow in it five chairs in mathematics and sciences. 
Another decree of November 16 provides for the locating and equip- : 
ment of a school for secondary instruction at San Cristobal, which 
shall be called the ‘‘Simon Bolivar Liceum.”’ Dr. Luis G. Codecido =e 
has been appointed inspector general of the Department of Public | 
Health. The public HIGHWAY from Maracay to Ocumare on 
the coast will shortly be opened to public traffic on the completion 
of several bridges, materials for which are on the ground. The 
“‘Aroa-bis” MINING Co. has recently been organized with a capital 
of 1,500,000 bolivars for exploiting a COPPER MINE in the munici- 
pality of Aroa, in the State of Yaracuy. Copies of the first 
MINING REGULATIONS promulgated by Venezuela in 1606 and 
published under 26 articles have recently been found in a perfect 
state of preservation. The Central Sugar FACTORY of Zulia, 
owned by the Venezuela Sugar Co., which will exploit rich sugar 
lands in the vicinity of Maracaibo, was inaugurated with impressive 
ceremonies on October 31.——The FOREIGN COMMERCE of 
Venezuela during the first half of 1915 amounted to 99,800,837.28 
bolivars, made up of imports, 32,251,526.40 bolivars, and exports, 
67,549,310.88 bolivars. Imports for the first half of 1915 showed 
a decrease of 13,473,153.69 bolivars and exports a decrease of 
7,879,662.07 bolivars less than those for the same period of 1914. 
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